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On Understanding a Sociological Classic’ 


Robert Alun Jones 
University of Illinois 


This paper is concerned with the conditions requisite to an under- 
standing of “classic” works in sociological theory, using Durkheim’s 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life as the example. Included are 
(1) a discussion of “presentist” and “historicist” approaches to the 
history of sociological thought; (2) a criticism of presentist “state- 
ments of contribution” in the secondary literature on the Elementary 
Forms; (3) an assessment of Merton’s distinction between the ‘“his- 
tory” and the “systematics” of sociological theory; (4) a reconsider- 
ation of “contextual” approaches to classical social theory; (5) the 
proposal of a new approach to the history of sociological theory, 
illustrated by a very tentative reinterpretation of Durkheim’s theory 
of sacrifice; and (6) a concluding section on the value for sociology 
itself of an authentic history of sociological thought. 


The scholar who undertakes a serious study of Durkheim’s Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life faces an ambiguous situation. On the one hand, 
while LaCapra (1972, p. 245) has accurately noted discrepant evaluations 
of the work, the Elementary Forms continues to occupy the attention of 
sociologists and anthropologists as well as historians of sociological thought. 
It has provided the reference point for a large number of subsequent em- 
pirical studies,? and, though subject to at least an equal number of in- 
cisive critiques, it continues to evoke praise from some of the most es- 


1 This paper owes an enormous debt to Quentin Skinner of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton University. I have also profited from the comments of Robert An- 
tonio, Stefan Collini, Richard Conviser, Lewis Coser, Norman Denzin, George Dow- 
“alle Marcus Felson, Bill Form, Richard Herbert Howe, Joan Huber, Marcia Kirk- 
patrick, Bruce Kuklick, Dave Lewis, W. S. F. Pickering, Whitney Pope, Rita Simon, 
and Hermann Strasser. Finally, I am grateful to the Research Board of the Graduate 
College and the Center for Advanced Study, University of Illinois, for their support 
during the prepmrafion of this essay. 


2 Among the more notable studies derived, in varying degrees, from the Elementary 
Forms are those on the “expressive” significance of religion and magic (Beattie 1964, 
1966, 1970; Firth 1964; Leach 1954; Runciman 1969); political “ritual” as an inte- 
grative force (Edelman 1964; Lukes 1972; Shils and Young 1953; Verba 1965; Warner 
1959, 1962); “cognitive” aspects of religion (Horton 1964, 1967, 1968, 1973; Lukes 
1967, 1973) ; “cosmological” aspects of religion (Douglas 1970; Evans-Pritchard 1956; 
Granet 1934); and the more general studies in the sociology of religion by Radcliffe- 
Brown (1939, 1952), Malinowski (1925), Stanner (1967), and Swanson (1960). For 
further references, see Honigsheim (1964) and Lukes (1972, pp. 434-84). 

3 See, e.g., Alpert (1939, pp. 87—88), Aron (1970, pp. 64-66), Benoit-Smullyan (1966,. 
pp. 240-41), Bierstedt (1966, p. 205), Dennes (1924, chap. 3), Evans-Pritchard (1965), 
Brunschvicg (1922, chaps. 9, 10), Cazeneuve (1958), Gehlke (1915, p. 53), Giddens 
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. teemed practitioners of sociological theory (Aron 1970, p. 45; Bellah 1959; 
1973, p. xlvili; Bendix 1971, p. 284; Bierstedt 1966, pp. 206, 213; Lukes 
1972, pp. 477, 482-84; Nisbet 1965, pp. 73-74; 1974, p. 156; and Parsons 

- 1949, p. 411; 1963, p. xxvii; 1973, pp. 157, 174). For whatever reasons, 

therefore, the Elementary Forms stands as one of the ve-y few works in 

the history of sociological thought which has acquired and retained desig- 
nation as a “classic text.’4 

On the other hand, the existent literature on the Elementary Forms 
reveals considerable disagreement, extending to virtually every facet of 
historical interpretation. For Parsons (1949, p. 449) and Nisbet (1966, 
p. 21), Durkheim is concerned with the Hobbesian “problem of order,” 
a view Giddens (1972a, pp. 257, 359) has characterized as a “myth.” 
Concerning aspects of social and historical “context” relevant to the un- 
derstanding of the Elementary Forms, several writers (Alpert 1939, p. 15; 
Coser 1971, p. 137) have noted Durkheim’s rabbinical background and 
early religious experiences; Nisbet (1974, p. 156), however, argues that 
“such answers take us very little of the way” and cites alternative con- 
textual factors as a corrective. There is substantial agreement upon a 
number of major intellectual “influences” on the work, although only re- 
cently has the significance of Spencer (Jones 1974a, 19740, 1975), LeBon 
(Douglas 1966, p. 20), Tocqueville (Nisbet 1974, p. 160), and Marx 
(Gouldner 1958, pp. 26-27, 31; Zeitlin 1968, p. 276) been proposed; 
subsequently the alleged influence of LeBon has been chal_enged by Lukes 
(1972, p. 426, n. 54) and that of Marx by Bierstedt (19€9, p. 402), Peel 
(1971, p. 262), and Jones (1974, p. 342, n. 2). 

Still more complicated is the question of the appropriate characteriza- 
tion of Durkheim’s mode of thought. Most recently, of course, the debate 
has centered on Parsons’s (1949, pp. 409-70; 1975, pp. 106-8) depiction 
of Durkheim as an idealist and action theorist overcoming his earlier 
positivism, against Pope’s (1973, 1975) emphasis upon Durkheim’s “sgcial 
realism”; the discussion, however, has hardly been limited to these figures 
and modes of thought.” In addition to this difficult problem of properly 


(197la, p. 113, n. 32), Goldenweiser (1915; 1916; 1917; 1923, chap. 16), “Kroeber 
(1971), LaCapra (1972, pp. 250-91), Lowie (1924; 1937, pp. 196-229), Lukes (1972, 
pp. 435-84), Malinowski (1925), Needham (1963, pp. vii—xlvii), Foss (1930, p. 12), 
Scrokin (1928, pp. 476-80), Stanner (1967), Van Gennep (1913, 1920), Wallwork 
(1972, pp. 177, 180-81, 189-90), Warsley (1956), and Zeitlin (1968 pp. 235-80). For 
further references, see Lukes (1972, pp. 435-84, 497-529) and Seger (1957). 


4The question of why any particular text acquires such a designation is a fascinating 
one and a worthwhile area of investigation for the sociology of knowledge. For a paral 
lel inquiry in political theory, see Levin (1973). 


5 On Durkheim’s “social realism,” note the dissenting views of Alpert (1939, pp. 152— 
54) and Bellah (1973, pp. xix-xx). On his “idealism,” note the Cissenting views of 
Giddens (1971a, pp. 106-7, 109-10), Nisbet (1974, p. 54), Stone and. Farberman (1967, 
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categorizing the Elementary Forms, there are three related (and equally 
controversial) questions: the continuity or discontinuity from Durkheim’s 
early writings to the Elementary Forms ,® the convergence or divergence 
of Durkheim and other sociological thinkers;7 and the position of the 


pp. 149, n. 2; 151, n. 5), and Bellah (1973, pp. xvii—xix), although Parsons has received 
support from Hughes (1961, p. 285) and Jones (1974a, p. 209, n. 17). Durkheim’s 
“conservatism” in the Elementary Farms has been noted by Nisbet (1974, p. 10), 
Coser (1964; 1971, pp. 135-36), Zeitlin (1968, pp. 235-36, 277), and LaCapra (1972, 
p. 270), though questioned by Bellah (1973, pp. xvii-xix) and strongly denied as 
a “myth” by Giddens (1972a, pp. 357—58, 36263). There are also disparate discussions 
of Durkheim’s “rationalism” (Coser, 1971, pp. 142-43; Giddens 1972a, p. 363; Pope 
1975, p. 112%, “evolutionism” (Giddens 1971a, pp. 216-17; Lukes 1972, p. 449; Nisbet 
1965, 90-93; 1974, pp. 167-68, 244, 249; Pope 1973, pp. 411-12; 1975, p. 112), “struc- 
turalism” (Nisbet 1974, p. 74; Parsons 1973, p. 175), “functionalism” (Alpert 1938; 
1939, pp. 169-203; Bellah 1959; Coser 1971, pp. 141-42; Giddens 1971a, p. 106; 
LaCapra 1972, pp. 250-54, 281-82; Nisbet 1974, p. 68; Pierce 1964; Poggi 1972, p. 229; 
Pope 1973, pp. 411-12), “voluntarism” (Parsons 1949, pp. 448-50; 1975, pp. 107-8; 
Pope 1973, pp. 407-8, 414), and “pragmatism” (Parsons 1949, p. 44, n. 1; Stone and 
Farberman 1967, p. 155, n. 23). 


6 The -central focus here, of course, has been on Parsons’s “four stage” thesis (1949, 
p. 304), according to which the Elementary Forms is viewed as a final, idealist stage 
in which Durkheim approaches the voluntaristic theory of action; more recently, 
Parsons (1975) has accepted Bellah’s (1973, pp. xxiii, xliv-xlv) view of continuity 
in Durkheim, though he continues to see substantial development as well (Parsons 
1975, p. 106). Other views of substantial change in Durkheim’s thought include 
Hughes’s (1961, p. 285) acceptance of Parsons’s earlier position, Jones’s (1974¢, pp. 
207-9 and 209, n. 17) view of a move from materialism toward idealism, and Stone 
and Farberman’s (1967, pp. 154-56 and n. 16) view of a profound change in the 
direction of “social” pragmatism and symbolic interactionism; see also Coser (1971, 
pp. 129, 132) and Poggi (1972, p. 216). Pope (1973, 1975), on the other hand, views 
the Elementery Forms as consistent with both Division of Labor and Suicide, though 
he suggests a possible development from materialism to idealism (1973, pp. 410-11). 
Giddens (1971a@; 1971b; 1972a, p. 360; 19726, p. 24) and Nisbet (1974, pp. 33-35, 
53~54, 59-60, 170-71, 224) have also argued that the Elementary Forms is essentially 
consistent with Durkheim’s earlier work. 


7 The most dramatic claim here has, once again, been that of Parsons, with his pos- 
tulafe of convergence (1949, pp. 719-20) among Durkheim, Weber, Pareto, and Mar- 
shall. Nisbet (1966, pp. 252-53; 1974, p. 36) has supported the view of a significant 
convergence with Weber, and others (Giddens 1971a, pp. 216-17, 224; Lukes 1972, 
pp. 457—58, 474-76), have taken a more moderate stance. Bendix (1971, pp. 283, 291— 
98), Ome the other hand, has explicitly opposed Parsons here, and the two have 
exchanged critical footnotes on the matter (Bendix 1971, p. 297, n. 38; Parsons 1973, 
p. 177, n. 2). Bendix’s view is supported by Collins (1968) and Pope (1973, pp. 413— 
14 and n. 8). Another convergence between Durkheim and Marx is found in Gould- 
ner (1958, pp. 26-27) and more moderately in Zeitlin (1968, pp. 235-36) and Kagan 
(1938), while LaCapra (1972, pp. 267—70) emphasizes their differences. Hughes (1961, 
pp. 284-85) has noted the essential similarity between Durkheim and James on re- 
ligion, while more divergent views have been stated by Coser (1971, p. 137), Lukes 
(1972, p. 460), and Stone and Ferberman (1967, p. 157, n. 33). Other claims for con- 
vergence with Durkheim have been made on behalf of Cooley (Alpert 1939, p. 161; 
Parsons 1964), Tocqueville (Nisbet 1965, p. 77), Simmel (Nisbet 1966, p. 261; 
1974, p. 96), Freud (Parsons 1964; 1973, pp. 159-60), Spencer (Peel 1971, pp. 118-19, 
184, 208, 238-39, 243), and Mead (Parsons 1964; Stone and Farberman 1967, pp. 156, 
159-60). 
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Elementary Forms in relation to contemporary sociological theory. The 
disparity of views on these and other issues suggests that there is sub- 
stantial confusion over how Durkheim’s classic work is to be properly 
understood. 

The reader will perhaps be relieved to know that it is not my present 
purpose to enter this debate and add still another interpretation to those 
cited, an abstention not only forced by reasons of space but required by 
adherence to the methodological principles set forth below. First, I 
strongly doubt that substantial agreement will ever be achieved within the 
terms summarized above; second, even were such agreement forthcoming, 
_I doubt that it would properly serve the ostensive purpose of-such inter-' 
pretations—the understanding of Durkheim’s classic work; and third, the 
difficulties which provoke this critique and proposal are by no means 
peculiar to the literature on the Elementary Forms alone. Indeed, since 
Lukes (1972) this literature has probably been superior to that on 
Weber or Marx. Rather, my focus on the Elementary Forms is intended 
to be purely exemplary—to illustrate problems which are endemic to 
current practices in the history of classical social theory. 


PRESENTISM AND HISTORICISM IN THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


All historians would agree that history is a discipline which attempts to 
make true statements about people who have lived and events which have 
occurred in the past (Murphey 1973, p. 1); the disagreement has been 
over the means by which such statements are made and confirmed. Such 
self-conscious reflection on historical method has not been typical of his- 
torians of sociological thought; recently, however, serious methodological 
questions have been raised by Stocking (1965), Peel (1971, pp. 249-65), 
and Jones (1972, 19746, 1975). These writers, all inspired in varjous 


8 The interesting fact here is that we have distinct interpretations of the Elementary 
Forms corresponding to each of the respective “schools” of contemporary sociolog- 
ical theory: for Parsons (1949, pp. 439-41, 448, 450), Durkheim ts “en the verge of” 
the voluntaristic theory of action and, more recently (Parsons 1973, pp. 160-66, 171— 
7%; 1975, p. 106), the general theory of action systems; for Stone and Farberman 
(1967), Durkheim is “on the edge of rapprochement” with symbolic interactionism; 
for Gouldner (1958, pp. 26-27, 31) and Zeitlin (1968, pp. 235-36, 276), the Elemen- 
tary Forms is part of the continuing debate with Marx’s ghost. Other scholars sug- 
gest that Durkheim has made contributions to “structural-functionalism” (Alpert 
1938; 1939, pp: 199-203; Bellah 1959; Coser 1971, pp. 141-42; LaCapra 1972, pp. 
250-54, 281-82; Nisbet 1974, p. 68), but this is denied by Pierce (1960, p. 165) and 
Poggi (1972, p. 229); to a theory of social change (Bellah 1959; Pope 1973; pp. 410— 
11; Parsons 1973, p. 157), but this was earlier denied by Parsons (1949, p. 448); 
to a theory of alienation (Nisbet 1966, p. 264), but this is denied by Zeitlin (1968, 
pp. 277-80) ; to “symbolic realism” (Bellah 1973, pp. ii; Parsons 1973, pp. 159-60) ; 
and to contemporary French structuralism (Parsons 1973, p. 175). 
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ways by Butterfield (1931) and Kuhn (1962), have presented an essen- 
tially revisionist argument with both critical and corrective dimensions. 
Critically, this argument maligns previous statements in the history of 
sociological thought as either “presentist” and “Whiggish” (Butterfield 
1931, p. vi or flawed by “paradigmatic preconceptions” (Kuhn 1962, pp. 
43-51). The most articulate summary of this critique is Stocking’s: 


The Whig historian reduces the mediating processes by which the totality 
of an historical past produces the totality of its consequent future to a 
search for the origins of certain present phenomena. He seeks out in the 
past phenomena which seem to resemble those of concern in the present, 
and then moves forward in time by tracing lineages up to the present in 
simple sequential movement. When this abridging procedure is charged 
with a normative commitment to the phenomena whose origins are sought, 
the linear movement is called “progress” and those who seem to abet it 
are “progressive.” The result is Whiggish history. Because it is informed 
by a normative commitment, its characteristic interpretive mode is judg- 
ment rather than understanding, and history becomes the field for a dra- 
matic struggle between children of light and children of darkness. Because 
it wrenches the individual historical phenomenon from the complex net- 
work of its contemporary context in order to see it in abstracted relation- 
ship to analogues in the present, it is prone to anachronistic misinterpreta- 
tion. Because it assumes in advance the progressive character of historical 
change, it is less interested in the complex processes by which change 
emerges than in agencies which direct it, whether they be great men, 
specific deterministic forces, or the “logic” of historical development itself. 
[1965, pp. 3-4; see also Jones 19746, pp. 341-42] 


As a corrective, these writers consistently urge the rigorous study of the 
social and historical context of past sociological thought; for example, “to 
understand what a theory means is, at least in part, to understand the 
unique society to which it refers, the purposes for which it was constructed, 
and the questions it was meant to answer” (Jones 19740, p. 355); in other 
wonds, we must “understand the science of a given period in its own terms” 
(Stocking 1965, p. 8). 

It is difficult to assess the impact which this argument has had upon 
historians of ssodiological thought; but at least one prominent scholar 
(Nisbet 1972, p. 234) refers to the “increased and still increasing” atten- 
tion being given to the social and historical foundations of sociological 
theory, a judgment offered in praise of a distinguished effort in this 
direction (Coser 1971). The time seems appropriate, therefore, to evaluate 
both the critical and the corrective claims of these writers, I will argue 
that the critical claim, though in need of two important qualifications, is 
severely damaging to the existent literature on the Elementary Forms. 
Subsequently, I will suggest that the corrective claim is itself in need of 
substantial revision. 

As for the critical claim, any blanket condemnation of “presentism” 
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in the history of sociological thought ignores certain fundamental facts 
about historical method. Two important caveats must therefore be entered. 
First, at the beginning of any historical inquiry, we must make some im- 
portant decisions about what is worthy of study; and it is difficult to see 
how these decisions can reasonably be made by standards other than those 
operant in the present. The alternative—to apply only those criteria of 
significance which were accepted at the relevant historical time (Butter- 
field 1931, pp. 9-31)—is highly problematic; the endorsement of such 
judgments would create, for example, a history of 19th-century thought 
in which the ambiance of Spencer eclipsed all else. These “important 
decisions,” therefore, must be made according to. our own, present criteria 
of what is sociologically rational, significant, and interesting (Dunn 1968, 
pp. 97-98; Skinner 1974, p. 281). 

Second, to say that the Elementary Forms is evidence for Durkheim’s 
sociological thought is to classify it—first as evidence aad then as evi- 
dence for some particular activity (Murphey 1973, p. 31). It is also clear 
that we can classify the unfamiliar only in terms of the familiar (Dunn 
1968, pp. 97-98); thus there must be at least some “family resemblances” 
which connect the various instances of a given activity, in order for us to 
recognize and define any specific example thereof (Skinner 1969, pp. 5-6). 
In other words, we do not know a priori that the Elementary Forms is 
an expression of sociological thought; and we cannot classify it as such 
without bringing to bear our own present conception of the nature of that 
activity. Thus we cannot begin a study of the Elementary Forms without 
at least some “presentist” preconceptions about what we expect to find. 

The existence of preconceptions, therefore, is not in question; for 
within the limits set above they are unavoidable. The difficulty for writing 
good history arises when the historian’s familiarity with and commitment 
to such preconceptions leads him to ignore two basic criteria for making 
true statements about the past (Skinner 1969, pp. 28-30); the nature 
of these criteria and the confusion engendered when they are ignored can 
be best revealed through a consideration of some of the statements made 
concerning the Elementary Forms. = e 


STATEMENTS OF CONTRIBUTION 


Among the most frequent and problematic statements made about Durk- 
heim’s Elementary Forms are those generated by what has been termed the 
“mythology of doctrines” (Skinner 1969¢, pp. 7-16) or the “humanist- 
platonism” (Kuklick 1972, pp. 437, 440-43) of intellectual historians. The 
difficulty here is that the historian, bound by his or her presentist precon- 
ceptions, examines the Elementary Forms in an effort to find Durkheim’s 
“contribution” to certain theories, thematic ideas, or prob-ems regarded as 
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currently constitutive of our discipline. This approach, for example, gen- 
erates statements to the effect that Durkheim has contributed substantially 
to various “theories”—the voluntaristic theory of action, structural-func- 
tionalism, symbolic interactionism, etc.—in his classic work. The effort 
to make such statements inevitably requires the use of what can only 
be called dubious strategies of exegetical analysis. Scattered and isolated 
remarks are gathered, sometimes heavily italicized (Stone and Farberman 
1967, pp. 151, 153-55) and conjoined into a systematic “doctrine” on 
one of the mandatory themes; where Durkheim’s own terminology is 
“obscure” or “confused,” more modern terms are substituted to clarify, for 
example, Durkheim’s contribution to the theory of the integration of 
social systems (Parsons 1964, pp. 121, 128); where such strategies prove 
insufficient, previously obscure works are raised to new prominence to 
demonstrate that “social pragmatism” (Stone and Farberman 1967) or 
“vyoluntarism” (Cohen 1975) is “really there.’”® 

Where the systematic doctrine is not yet manifest, the strategy often 
reverts to statements concerning Durkheim’s prescient and clairvoyant 
“anticipation” of modern thought: Durkheim “points in the direction of” 
the voluntaristic conception of action (Parsons 1949, p. 439); he is “on the 
edge of rapprochement” with symbolic interactionism (Stone and Farber- 
man 1967); or he is “on the verge of, or . . . actually obscurely states” 
a position compatible with “symbolic realism” (Bellah 1973, p. lii). Such 
statements are typically and cautiously conjoined with indications that 
this is only the “main line” (Parsons 1949, p. 440) or “main thrust” 
(Stone and Farberman 1967, p. 156) of Durkheim’s thought and also 
with obligatory, though vague and unconvincing, “explanations” of why 
Durkheim “overshot the mark” (Parsons 1949, p. 445), was “unable 
to make full transition” (Stone and Farberman 1967, p. 149), or “never 
fully made this last step” (Bellah 1973, p. lii). 

Ig a discipline in which theoretical perspectives change rapidly, it is 
not surprising that histories written from such an approach are in need 
of périodic revision; this fact is particularly relevant to Durkheim’s “con- 
tributions” toea “theory of social change” and the “general system of 
action.” In 1937, for example, Parsons noted how “conspicuous by its 
absence from his thought is any clearcut theory of social change” and 
suggested that the problem was “altogether outside his field of interest” 
(1949, p. 448). As noted by Pope (1973, p. 411), the later criticism of 


9 For Stone and Farberman, the work is Pragmatisme et sociologie, and they respect- 
fully note that this work, first published in 1955, was unavailable to Parsons in his 
1937 interpretation. It is worth noting, therefore, that the subsequent availability of 
Pragmatisme et sociologie has not modified Parsons’s interpretation in the direction of 
symbolic interactionism. For Cohen, the work is Meral Education; committed to the 
denial that “voluntarism” is “really there,’ Pope (1975, p. 114) thus denies that 


Moral Education is “one of Durkheim’s major works in sociological theory.” 
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Parsons’s theories for their alleged static implications led to reinterpre- 
tation of Durkheim. The result was that the newly obligatory theory of 
social change was “discovered” (Bellah 1959), a judgment in which Parsons 
now concurs (Parsons 1973, p. 157). Similarly, in 1937 Parsons (1949, 
p. 439) argued that Durkheim was moving toward the volcntaristic theory 
of social action; subsequently inspired by the recent research on DNA, the 
new genetics, and the biological theories of Claude Bernard and W. B. 
Cannon, however, Parsons has acquired a “substantially altered perspec- 
tive” which places the Elementary Forms within the fremework of the 
“general system of action” rather than that of the social system alone 
(1973, p. 163). Parsons points to “striking similarities” (p. 160) between 
the Elementary Forms and recent genetic theory in biology. notes “striking 
parallels” (p. 161) between Durkheim’s work and recent lirguistic theories, 
and suggests that Durkheim “was well on the way” to the general theory 
of action. It is even suggested that this was what Durkheim really “meant” 
(1975, p. 106) and that “it was one of the principal messages that he was 
trying to convey” in the Elementary Forms (1973, pp. 160-61). 

Still another dubious strategy is the hypostatization cf a “single co- 
herent body of theory” (Parsons 1949, p. xxi) or set of “unit ideas” 
(Nisbet 1966, pp. 3-7) as substantive entities. Since these entities are 
typically characterized first, the task becomes one of searching for and 
abstracting from the classic works various approximations of these ideal 
types (Skinner 1969, p. 11); the results are then credited as ‘“contribu- 
tions” to such reified ideas as well as evidence that the ideas were in some 
sense immanent in history to begin with. In such accounts, ideas typically 
assume a reality which transcends that of the mere agents who think them 
(Skinner 1969, p. 11; Kuklick 1972, pp. 437, 441); the argument is thus 
carried on at a high level of abstraction. Durkheim’s mind is reduced to a 
battlefield on which positivism, empiricism, and idealism play the major 
roles; if Durkheim fails to attain a voluntaristic theory, it is due to,the 
similar effect (though for opposite reasons) of his positivism and idealism; 
and he is attracted to idealism because he has never outgrown his empiri- 
cism (Parsons 1949, p. 446). Elsewhere, the history of*sogology is con- 
ceived as a “kind of magnetic field” in which Marx and Tocqueville 
represent the “two poles of attraction” and the Elementary Forms con- 
tributes to the ultimate triumph of the latter (Nisbet 1966, p. viii). This 
strategy of freeing ideas from their agents secures similar advantages 
to the historian in relation to his evidence; the modern “content” of the 
“idea of alienation” thus owes more to the “contributions” of Durkheim 
than to those of Marx (Nisbet 1966, pp. 264, 306). 

Ultimately, however, one is forced to admit that, in certain cases, 
Durkheim has simply “failed” to provide a systematic doctrine on certain 
obligatory themes. Several strategies are available here. If it is “difficult 
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to understand” Durkheim because he “neglected” or “confused” certain 
distinctions, his construction can be “further elaborated” by stating it 
in “terms more modern than he himself used” (Parsons 1964, p. 121); 
or, if a “line of argument was open which Durkheim did not take,” the 
historian can supply Durkheim with arguments which he “would have” 
made if he had made the arguments which he so unaccountably did not 
make (LaCapra 1972, p. 215). Most typically, however, the strategy is 
simply to criticize Durkheim for so consistently failing to become our- 
selves; indeed, judgment rather than understanding is a characteristic 
feature of the approach as a whole. If Durkheim fails to elucidate in the 
Division of Labor certain ideas which can be found in the Elementary 
Forms, he is not yet “mature” (Nisbet 1974, p. 90; Parsons 1975, p. 108); 
the fact that similar claims are rarely made for the Comte of the Positive 
Polity suggests that something beyond mere chronology is at play here. 
If the mandatory arguments are still not pursued in the Elementary Forms, 
their omission is simply a “failure” (La Capra 1972, pp. 260, 266, 270; 
Parsons 1949, p. 441; 1964, p. 138). For Durkheim is clearly obligated 
to answer the questions which we might put to him; if he does not, it is 
because he “does not face” certain possibilities about constitutive symbols 
(Bellah 1973, p. li); “does not seem to notice” that “it is still necessary 
to explain” the integral status of collective representations (Bierstedt 
1966, pp. 205-6); is “genuinely confused” over the distinction between 
values and norms (Parsons 1964, p. 138); or, Nisbet notwithstanding, 
simply “refuses” to see the alienating consequences of religion (Zeitlin 
1968, p. 278) 2° 

The essential difficulty with the statements of contribution generated 
by this approach, therefore, is that they beg three seemingly obvious 
questions about Durkheim. First, we might reasonably ask whether Durk- 
heim can be said to have contributed to a subject or debate to which he 
could not, in principle, have meant or intended to contribute; for in many 
of the foregoing cases the terms of such a subject or debate could not 
have been available to Durkheim and would have been meaningless to him 
(Skinner 1969, p8. 7-8). Second, even if it can be shown (as it rarely is) 
that such meanings were in fact available to him, we might still ask 


10 These comments, together with the variety of authors cited, should make clear my 
reaction to the recent criticisms of Talcott Parsons by Whitney Pope (1973, 1975). 
Pope has supplied a partial corrective to Parsons’s treatment of Durkheim (though 
the subsequent debate hardly renders this self-evident). The difficulty is that Pope 
views the interpretive problem as specific to Parsons alone; on the contrary, the prob- 
lem is endemic to sociology as a whole, and the special case of Parsons merely illus- 
trates the enormous difficulty of writing “history” while burdened with one’s own 
theoretical preconceptions. My own critique is thus not of any single individual but 
of an institutional fact; and ironically this makes both my critique and my corrective 
proposal more “sociological” than Pope’s (see Conclusion). 
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whether he actually intended his arguments to be takea in this way 
(Skinner 1969, p. 9; Kuklick 1972, pp. 442-43). Finally, even if the 
historian claims that these two conditions have been met, we are left 
with a third, seemingly unanswerable question; for if it is claimed that 
Durkheim really meant what the authors above say he meant we might 
reasonably ask why he so consistently failed to make his meaning clear, 
leaving the historian to reconstruct this meaning painfuly through the 
various strategies cited above (Skinner 1969, p. 10; Kuklick 1972, pp. 
442-43). The fact that such questions are so consistently begged sug- 
gests that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to make statements about 
Durkheim’s “contributions” which are, in fact, true statements about 
Durkheim." 

The nature of the “two basic criteria for making true statements about 
the past,” referred to above, should by now be clear. The first is that 
Durkheim must be granted “privileged access” to his own intentions— 
that is, he cannot be said to have meant or done something if he could not, 
at least in principle, have accepted the statement as an accurate account 
of what he was saying or doing (Skinner 1969, pp. 28-29). In other 
words, our statements about Durkheim must fall within and make use of 
the range of descriptions which he could have applied to what he was 
doing; if, on the contrary, our statements are dependent on descriptive 
and classificatory criteria not available to Durkheim, it is difficult to see 
how they can be statements about Durkheim at all? This is precisely 
the flaw in statements to the effect that Durkheim was “contributing” 
to theories or schools of thought that did not exist in his time, ‘“con- 
verging” with other thinkers with whom he was unconcerned, or “antici- 
pating” later ideas of which he was unaware. None of these can be, in 
any way, an account of anything Durkheim was doing; indeed, in most 
cases, such statements cannot even be formulated in terms that would 
have made sense to Durkheim. Inversely, it is equally mappropriatg to 
criticize Durkheim for “failing” to contribute, converge, or anticipate at 
some point; for to say that he “failed” presupposes that he could have 
had the intention to try; and for the most part such intentions were, by 
definition, unavailable. ° 


11 In an earlier, lengthier draft, this criticism of anachronistic practices was extended 
to “statements on convergence” (or “divergence”) and “statements of coherence” as 
well. The first represent the effort to have Durkheim converge with (or diverge from) 
thinkers of whom he was not (and, in some cases, could not have been) aware; the 
second represent the effort to lend to Durkheim’s work a coherence which it may not 
heve attained (or might not have been intended to attain). Since tirese efforts involve 
most of the same dubious strategies and beg the same obvious questions, they have 
been removed to shorten this final draft. 


1%For the philosophical defense of this argument, see Hampshire (1959). Also note 
Skinner’s qualifications (1969, p. 28; 1972c, p. 405). 
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The second criterion is that the historian must never ignore the special 
nature of the activity about which he makes statements (Skinner 1966, 
pp. 209-10; 1969, pp. 29-30; Dunn 1968, pp. 87-88). For whatever else 
it might be, sociological “thinking” is hardly the kind of activity that 
can be accurately described as the systematic manipulation of propositions 
or even a uniformly purposeful act. Our own experience would suggest 
that, on the contrary, it is often a conceptually disordered activity in 
which we frequently become confused, change our minds, adopt incom- 
patible views, and contradict ourselves. The fault of a number of state- 
ments, therefore, is that they quickly cease to represent anything we might 
recognize as sociological thinking; instead, contradictions are resolved 
(or regretted), complex intended acts are reproduced as unitary perfor- 
mances, myriad usages of words are reduced to their “essential” meaning, 
and detailed (and sometimes confused) argument becomes “metaphor” 
and “motif.” If we wish to make true statements about Durkheim’s 
thought, we must first grant it status as a real activity (Dunn 1968, p. 87). 


ON THE HISTORY AND SYSTEMATICS OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


A major objection to this critique’? has been that the authors criticized 
(e.g., Parsons) are sociologists rather than historians, are not making 
“historical” statements, and thus should not be held accountable for such 
blatantly anachronistic practices. Initially, this argument strikes me as 
curious and invites several observations. First, the question of professional 
identity is irrelevant, for whatever our academic titles, we are all bound 
by the standards which govern the particular activity in which we are 
engaged; the point thus reverts to the second question posed by this ob- 
jection: whether or not this activity is “history” in any real sense. An 
initial observation here is that several of the authors in question seem 
to gay they are writing history (albeit something else as well)—as in 
Parsons’s statement that “the writings treated are as truly documents as 
are manorial court rolls of the Middle Ages, and as such, present problems 
of understanding and interpretation” (1968, p. vii). Second, the results 
of their investigations certainly look like history, in the sense that their 
writings make reference to Durkheim’s intentions and meaning and their 
statements are conjoined into a narrative format typical of the history 
of ideas. Third, it is therefore not surprising that such accounts are re- 
garded as history—that is, they would be included under the classification 
“histories of sociological thought” by most members of the profession. 
Finally, such accounts certainly seem to be history in the broad sense de- 


13 Earlier versions of these arguments were presented at the meetings of the Midwest 
Sociological Society in St. Louis (April 1976) and the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation in New York (August 1976). 
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fined above (Murphey 1973, p. 1); for these interpretations are clearly 
embodied in “statements,” these statements at least purport to be “about 
past people and events,” and the authors would surely maintain that they 
are in some sense “true.” To argue otherwise would be to raise serious 
questions about the identity—indeed, the very existence—of the “history 
of sociological thought.” 

Nonetheless, the anachronisms notwithstanding, there is clearly a sense 
in which these statements about Durkheim represent a legitimate and 
important activity in sociological theory and one which is not strictly 
“historical.” With William James, therefore, we might profit from an old 
scholastic adage—that whenever we meet a contradiction we must make 
a distinction; and, almost irresistibly, an already existing one beckons— 
that between the “history” and the “systematics” of sociological theory 
(Merton 1948; 1957, pp. 4-5; 1967, pp. 1-37).14 The latter category, 
Merton suggests, “represents the highly selective accumulation of those 
small parts of earlier theory which have thus far survived the tests of 
empirical research”; the former, on the other hand, “includes also the far 
greater mass of conceptions which fell to bits when confronted with em- 
pirical test. It includes also the false starts, the archaic doctrines and 
the fruitless errors of the past.” And it is the confusion of the two, 
Merton concludes, which is ultimately both attractive and fatal (1957, 
pp. 5, 4). 

The distinction certainly has a descriptive appeal—a truly “historical” 
account of past theory is likely to be more inclusive than its “system- 
atic” counterpart; and in fact it is precisely the noninclusive quality of 
the Structure of Social Action that leads Parsons to describe it as “not... 
in the first instance . . . a study in intellectual history” (1968, p. xiii). It 
is doubtful, however, that inclusiveness is sufficient to serve as the distin- 
guishing criterion of an authentic “history” of sociological theory (nor 
does Merton suggest that it does). It would seem, for example, thaé a 
statement about the Elementary Forms does not cease being historical 
simply because it refers to one of Durkheim’s subsequently validated 
propositions; as long as we limit our referents to Durkh@ims highly con- 
firmed propositions, therefore, there is no basis whatever for distinguish- 
ing between history and systematics. Inversely, a statement about the 
Elementary Forms could scarcely become historical simply on the ground 
that it includes reference to a subsequently disproven assertion. The de- 
scriptive difference cited by Merton therefore does not enable us to dis- 
tinguish adequately between the history of classical social theory and that 
other activity which it so closely resembles. 

14] have developed the comments which follow in more detail in a separate essay, 


“On the Distinction between the ‘History’ and ‘Systematics’ of Sociological Theory” 


(forthcoming). 
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What, then, is the defining characteristic of an authentic history of 
sociological theory? An answer to this question can be gained by return- 
ing to the source of our original definition, where a lengthy and more 
philosophically inclined argument arrives at the conclusion that “what is 
distinctive about history as we have defined it is neither its separate 
terminology nor its peculiar explanations, but the fact that its statements 
refer to events and objects in the past. It is this reference to the events and 
objects of the past which marks off history as a special subject, and it is 
the problems which arise from this reference which require special meth- 
ods, special techniques, special training, and a special relation of theory 
and data” (Murphey 1973, p. 6). It is this reference to the past, there- 
fore, which distinguishes history from other disciplines; and this in turn 
provides the clue to the resolution of our contradiction. The intended 
force of the numerous examples cited from the secondary literature on 
the Elementary Forms was to demonstrate that such statements are not 
in fact about Durkheim; they describe actions he could not have per- 
formed and meanings he could not have intended. Since they are not about 
Durkheim, they can only be statements about the subjective state of the 
“historians” mind. In fact, it seems reasonable to argue that the em- 
pirical content of the statement “Here Durkheim anticipates Mead” is 
nothing more than “This passage in Durkheim reminds me of a passage 
in Mead”; clearly there is no effort to say anything about Durkheim’s 
actions, intentions, and meaning or to go much beyond a more or less 
phenomenological rendering of the content of one’s own imagination. This 
is not to demean the activity of reading the classics for their enormous 
heuristic value, for that is clearly a legitimate and important activity in 
our efforts to expand our sociological imaginations; nor are such state- 
ments untrue, insofar as they are taken as descriptions of our own sub- 
jective states rather than descriptions of past meanings. But they are 
no® historical statements, because they are not in any meaningful sense 
about the past. 

We thus have two classes of statements, both of which may be true but 
only one of which is about the past; and, as Merton suggests, it is not one 
class or the other but the confusion of the two which is both attractive 
and fatal. For, as we have already seen, statements of the second type give 
almost all the appearance of being statements of the first; they are thus 
accepted as the “history” of sociological theory throughout the discipline, 
and it is only with the appearance of critiques such as the present one 
that their authors hastily interject that they were not exactly writing 
“history” in the first place—which, of course, they were not. 

But if such confusion is so fatal, why is it so attractive? An answer 
can be found in Gouldner’s excellent introduction to Durkheim’s Socialism, 
which suggests that a sociological “myth,” like all myths, “performs 
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certain ongoing social functions for those holding it. . . . While it may 
make no difference to the substance of a science concerning who, in fact, 
its founding father was, nonetheless, shared professional beliefs concern- 
ing this may be significant for a discipline’s professional organization and 
its practitioner’s self-images. A founding father is a professional symbol. 
. - . Where there are conflicts, by later generations, concerning who their 
founding father was, we suspect that this may be a serious question es- 
sentially reflecting a dispute over the character of the profession” (1958, 
p. 12, n. 5). Thus, as Durkheim and especially Halbwachs remind us, a 
mythological past performs important functions for present social orga- 
nization; this explains in part why there is an “interpretation” of the 
Elementary Forms which dutifully corresponds to each of the schools of 
contemporary sociological theory (see n. 7 above). But once again this is 
mythology, not history. 


THE CONTEXTUAL ALTERNATIVE 


Regardless of what it is, however, it still leaves us far short of a reason- 
able account of past sociological thought. With the qualifications stated 
earlier, therefore, the critical claims of the opponents of presentist or 
Whiggish “histories” appear justified; and their corrective proposals thus 
deserve serious examination. The argument in favor of contextual anal- 
yses of sociological thought is a compelling one, for by emphasizing the 
understanding of past thought “in its own terms” it promises to avoid 
many of the historical absurdities summarized above. Furthermore, such 
contextual analyses, whether citing an antecedent or contemporary intel- 
lectual “influence” or the sociohistorical infrastructure, bear the added 
promise of providing statements about the Elementary Forms that hold 
explanatory power. The examination of actual historical practice, however, 
suggests that the achievements of such an approach have been quite 
limited. 

One problem arises when an argument in the Elementary Forms reminds 
the reader of an earlier argument by another writer or appears to contra- 
dict that writer. In an effort to abridge the overwhelming complexity of 
past ideas and, further, to make statements that hold explanatory force, 
the historian may assume that it was Durkheim’s intention to refer to that 
writer or idea and may thus make statements concerning the “influence” 
of the latter on the former (Skinner 1969, p. 25). Such use of the term 
“influence” has been extremely frequent in histories of sociological thought 
(see above); and indeed the almost seductive appeal held by this mode 
of “explanation” is entirely understandable. First, the concept of “intel- 
lectual influence” is sufficiently “vague” (Jones 1943, p. 201) and “loose- 
limbed” (Skinner 1966, p. 202) to escape the more rigorous demands of 
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demonstrating historical causation!® while still maintaining the appear- 
ance of at least explaining something; we are thus told that ideas are 
in some sense dependent on- others, though not entirely dependent, and 
that these ideas are alike but not exactly alike (Skinner 1966, p. 204). 
Moreover, if the case can be made for an influential party of sufficient 
present stature, the historian can “explain” aspects of the Elementary 
Forms without “vulgarizing” or “debasing” the explanandum. Such an 
advantage at least partially accounts for (though by no means justifies) 
Zeitlin’s choice of Marx rather than Schiffle as the “ghost” with whom 
Durkheim was allegedly debating. 

The attractions above notwithstanding, however, the concept of influ- 
ence can have little explanatory power if its application is not consistent 
with at least some minimal standards; it seems appropriate, therefore, 
to inquire into the conditions sufficient or at least necessary for making 
demonstrably true statements about the influences on the Elementary 
Forms, First, there must at least be some genuine similarity between pas- 
sages in the Elementary Forms and those of the antecedent thinker (Skin- 
ner 1969, p. 26). The difficulty here is that it is virtually impossible to 
define such similarity in terms that would permit verification (Jones 1943, 
p. 196); and mere similarity, even if verified, is not enough, as the exam- 
ple of Newton, Leibniz, and calculus (indeed, the entire literature on 
“independent discovery”) makes clear (Jones 1943, pp. 199-200). Second, 
there must be demonstrable evidence of Durkheim’s awareness of the 
antecedent party or idea (Jones 1975). The only sure key here is Durk- 
heim’s explicit testimony to such awareness, as in the case of Robertson 
Smith; more frequently, we are left with statements to the effect that 
Durkheim was at least in a position to be aware, as in the case of 
Tocqueville (Nisbet 1974, p. 160). Finally, the historian must be able 
to demonstrate dependence of certain features of the Elementary Forms 
upen the ideas of the antecedent party. Such demonstrations would take 
the counterfactual form of arguing that the Elementary Forms would be 
different were it not for the existence of the antecedent party. The his- 
torian must ther? demonstrate that the passage in question cannot, with 
equal probability, be referred to the influence of any other writer (Wiener 
1961, p. 537; Skinner 1969, p. 26). Further, it must also be demonstrated 
that the probability of the alleged similarity being random is very low, 
so that independent articulation of apparently similar ideas is a minor 
possibility (Skinner 1969, p. 26). 

Adherence to these conditions of similarity, awareness, and dependence 
would seem to be a minimum criterion for actually demonstrating an influ- 


15 For the demands of such explanations, see Hempel (1942, 1965), Hempel and 


Oppenheim (1948); see also the treatment of Hempel’s argument in Skinner (1966) 
and Murphey (1973, pp. 67—100}. 
es 
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ence; as the more circumspect historians have admitted,1® however, the 
criterion is very difficult, if not impossible, to meet in practice. The influ- 
ence-model nonetheless seems almost irresistibly attractive, either in the 
form of a linear sequence, in which individual ideas beget other individual 
ideas in a manner strikingly similar to the first chapters of Chronicles, 
or in the form of multiple citations of potential antecedent influences, pre- 
sumably substantiated by quoted passages reminiscent of the Elementary 
Forms. In neither case is the nature of the alleged bond between antece- 
dent party and Durkheim specified and subjected to procedures of verifi- 
cation; instead, the reader is left to “fill in” the missing connections and 
argument and thus to judge the plausibility of the relationship subjec- 
tively..7 This practice of course ignores two essential canons of historical 
method: first, it is never sufficient to demonstrate what was possibly 
the case, for the probability of one explanation must always be assessed 
in relation to others; second, the burden of proof for any historical asser- 
tion rests on its author, not on its reader (Fischer 1970, p. 63). These 
observations entered, we might reasonably ask whether the entire reper- 
toire of einfluss studies in the history of sociological thought cannot be 
reduced to the question of which ideas in some great books remind us 
of other ideas in other great books (Skinner 1969, p. 26). 

An alternative mode of explanation cites the social and historical con- 
text, whether in Marxian or other terms, as the determinant of Durk- 
heim’s classic work. Once again, however, the explanatory promise is 
rarely realized in substantive practice, and we might ask with Stefan 
Collini (1977) whether the laudable insistence upon sociological expla- 
nations for such intellectual developments has not already outrun our 
capacity to produce them. It is surely commonplace to observe that state- 
ments of this kind are typically couched in the most nebulous terms or, 
where greater specificity is obtained, it is rendered in the form of a multi- 
tude of allegedly significant antecedent conditions whose relative expla- 
tory weight remains unspecified. And once again, while such accounts of 
the antecedent social conditions of the Elementary Forms masquerade as 
explanations, there is never any effort to define the nature ef the alleged 


16 While Lukes (1972, p. 462) cites a number of “crowd psychologists”—Sighele, 
LeBon, Tarde, et al--by whom Durkheim was “doubtless affected,” he also admits 
that “there is no evidence that he was specifically influenced by any of these.” Simi- 
larly, Coser (1971, p. 151) cites the possible influence of several “anti-Enlightenment 
traditionalists’—-Bonald, Maistre, Haller, et al——yet grants that “there exists no evi- 
dence ... that Durkheim ever read any of these thinkers . . . this is all in the realm of 
conjecture. One can point to startling similarities and significant differences . . . but 
cannot prove any direct influence.” Even Nisbet has granted this in a personal com- 
munication to Coser dated January 5, 1969 (see Coser 1971, p. 151, n. 39). 

17 This fact has important implications for the question of narrative synthesis as well 
as the larger question of the nature of historical causation. For an interesting discussion 
of these, see Murphey (1973, pp. 123-24). 
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connection (causal, functional, or otherwise) or to demonstrate that the 
existence of the connection can be confirmed. 

There are several reasons for these shortcomings. First, there is the 
historian’s recognition of the enormous difficulties involved in confirming 
such statements (Murphey 1973, pp. 131-32, 134-53). For the “facts” 
of the social context are infinite and may be as ambiguous as the text 
of the Elementary Forms itself; the appropriate selection and emphasis of 
contextual factors in a demonstrable explanation is, to say the least, un- 
likely. Second, even if confirmation were not so problematic, there is still 
the historian’s reluctance to subject the Elementary Forms to such an 
analysis. For the major point of studying such classics, it is argued, is 
that they contain “nuclear,” “core,” or “unit” ideas of continuing rele- 
vance to sociological theory. To suggest that, on the contrary, the Ele- 
mentary Forms can be “explained” as the product of particular antecedent 
social conditions is tantamount to a denial that it contains such timeless 
ideas and thus seems to be a denial of the entire justification for its study 
(Skinner 1969, pp. 5, 42-43; Kuklick, in press).18 

Finally, even if the difficulties above could be overcome, the resulting 
explanations would still leave us short of the ostensive goal of our in- 
quiry—the understanding of the Elementary Forms; for, while a knowl- 
edge of the antecedent causal conditions of the Elementary Forms may be 
a necessary condition for its understanding, there are substantial grounds 
for arguing that such knowledge will remain, at the very least, insufficient 
to that purpose (Dunn 1968, pp. 94-95; Skinner 1969, pp. 42-44). In 
addition to—and quite outside—a knowledge of its social and historical 
context, an understanding of the Elementary Forms might equally well pre- 
suppose a grasp-of the intended point of that work for Durkheim.!® Philo- 
sophical defenses of contextual models are still possible, of course, on the 
ground that intentions and motives are themselves antecedents and con- 
tingently related to the writing of the Elementary Forms (Ayer 1967); 


18 With Kuklick and Skinner, however, I would suggest that such a justification for 
the study of the Elementary Forms is misconceived. A more substantial justification 
can be found im the’Conclusion of this paper and in Skinner (1969, pp. 52-53). 

19 In a convincing defense of this assertion, Skinner (1969, p. 44) observes that ar- 
guments in favor of such causal explanations of actions performed at will are typically 
supported by examples of simple and routine behavior—e.g., putting on a coat (Ayer 
1967, pp. 16-17) rather than writing the Elementary Forms. Thus, “The question of 
the point of the action is very easily made to seem wholly transparent, or quite un- 
important. And it is a further striking fact that the examples which have made it 
seem most plausible to suppose that puzzles about actions may be resolved simply by 
stating the conditions of their occurrence have often been those in which a lawyer 
would speak of diminished responsibility, and on which we might more colloquially 
speak of behaving pointlessly—cases of being drunk or drugged, of losing one’s temper, 
and so on” (Skinner 1969, p. 44; see also MacIntyre 1966, pp. 222-23). For parallel 
arguments against the application of causality models to the understanding of “diffi- 
cult ideas,” see Kuklick (in press) and Dunn (1968, pp. 94—95). 
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this argument, however, has been successfully countered by Skinner (1969, 
pp. 44-48), who claims that it rests upon two misconceptions about the 
conditions requisite to an understanding of such works. 

The first confusion rests upon the failure to distinguish, initially, be- 
tween “motive” and “intention” and, more important, between two dif- 
ferent senses in which the latter term is commonly used: 


To speak of a writer’s motives seems invariably to be to speak of a con- 
dition antecedent to, and contingently connected with, the appearance of 
his works. But to speak of a writer’s intentions may be either to refer to 
his plan or design to create a certain type of work (his intention to do x) 
or to refer to and describe an actual work in a certain way (as embodying 
a particular intention in x-ing). In the former type of case we seem (as in 
talking about motives) to be alluding to a contingent antecedent condition 
of the appearance of the work. In the latter type of case, however, we 
seem to be alluding to a feature of the work itself, and to De characterizing 
it, in terms of its embodiment of a particular aim or intention, and thus 
in terms of its having a particular point. [Skinner 1972c, p. 401: see also 
Anscombe 1957] 


The second misconception is that “meaning” and “understanding” are 
correlative terms; here my argument relies heavily on the linguistic theo- 
ries of J. L. Austin. The major achievement of Austin (1962) was to define 
sentences as instruments through which acts are performed and thus to 
shift attention to the nature of the “speech acts” involved in their utter- 
ance (Murphey 1973, p. 45). The locutionary act, for exemple, refers to 
the utterance of certain words with a certain meaning—in other words, 
a more or less definite sense and reference (Austin 1962, p. 94). By an 
illocutionary act, on the other hand, Austin (p. 99) refers to “the perfor- 
mance of an act in saying something as opposed to the >erformance of 
[the locutionary] act of saying something.” Thus if I say, “The door is 
open,” I perform the locutionary act of saying something with a sense and 
reference; simultaneously, however I may be performing the illocutionary 
act of stating, hinting, exclaiming, warning, and so on (see also Urmson 
1967, p. 213). Austin also insists that to utter any serious utterance is 
always to speak not only with a certain meaning but alto with a certain 
“illocutionary force”; and to gain “uptake” of this illocutionary force is to 
understand what the agent was doing in issuing that particular utterance 
—or, as Skinner says, to understand the act performed is to understand 
the agent’s primary intentions in issuing that particular utzerance (1972c, 
p. 402). 


A METHODOLOGICAL PROPOSAL, WITH A TENTATIVE ILLUSTRATION 


‘Fhe problem of understanding the Elementary Forms (or any other work 


in classical sociological theory) is thus defined as one of recovering 
. 
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Durkheim’s intentions in writing that work; and this definition in turn 
yields a set of methodological prescriptions whereby understanding may be 
achieved. Negatively, we must limit the range of our statements about the 
Elementary Forms to those which Durkheim himself might in principle 
have accepted and also to those which are consistent with what we know 
about the activity of sociological thinking. Positively, we must focus on 
the conventions governing the treatment of issues or theories with which 
the text is concerned (Skinner 1972c, p. 406). For as an extended act of 
communication, the very existence of the Elementary Forms presupposes 
Durkheim’s initial intention to be understood; and to be understood it is 
clear that whatever additional intended acts Durkheim performed must: 
have been in some sense conventional (Skinner 1970, 1972d).2° In a man- 
ner similar to that of Hawthorn (1976, p. 6), therefore, we would insist 
that the ideas within that work be seen “neither as disembodied abstrac- 
tions nor as the epiphenomenal and implicitly mechanical consequences 
of social conditions” but, rather, as themselves social actions and thus as 
necessarily. defined by the conventions that rendered them meaningful and 
intelligible in the first place. 

The method therefore is to study Durkheim’s contemporaries; to de- 
lineate the range of communications which could have been conventionally 
performed in writing the passages of the Elementary Forms; and then to 
locate these passages firmly within this larger pattern of discourse, thus 
assessing the relative plausibility of incompatible ascriptions of intention- 
ality (Skinner 1969, p. 49). By dealing with the context in this way, we 
avoid the difficulties of contextual explanation suggested above; for, in- 
stead of treating the context as the determinant of complex ideas, it is now 
employed as the ultimate framework for deciding what meanings, in a 
society of that kind, it might in principle have been possible for Durkheim 
to have intended to communicate (Skinner 1969, p. 49). By so doing, we 
also overcome the second difficulty of the infinite and ambiguous variety 
of potentially significant contextual “facts”; for the appeal to linguistic 
conventions enables us to “close the context” to a more limited range of 
potentially irttended meanings (Dunn 1968, p. 98; Skinner 1974, p. 284). 

To illustrate such an approach, we might consider a case in which the 
linear-influence model has proved especially appealing—that of Durkheim, 


20 More tediously, “The point is that any intention capable of being correctly under- 
stood by A as the intention intended by S to be understood by A must always be 
a socially conventional intention—must fall, that is, within a given and established 
range of acts which can be conventionally grasped as being cases of that intention. It 
must follow that one of the necessary conditions for understanding in any situation 
what it is that $ in uttering utterance X must be doing to A must be some under- 
standing of what it is that people in general, when behaving in a conventional manner, 
are usually doing in that society and in that situation in uttering such utterances” 
(Skinner 1970, p. 133). 
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Robertson Smith, and the Elementary Forms.” This special appeal results 
at least partially from the fact that the relationship meets most of the cri- 
teria described earlier for establishing such “explanations.” Lukes is quite 
right, for example, in pointing to the vacuous quality of Durkheim’s early 
writings on religion, which grant that institution a largely negative, regula- 
tory function comparable to that of law and morality (Lukes 1972, p. 238). 
The important watershed thus seems to be the 1894-95 lecture course 
on religion at Bordeaux, where Durkheim apparently taught the works of 
Robertson Smith and his school; indeed, in a famous rejomder to Simon 
Deploige, Durkheim himself later characterized this course as “pour moi 
une révélation” ({1907] 1923, p. 402).2? With the subsequent publication 
of the ethnographic investigations of Spencer and Gillen (1899, 1904), 
the writing of the Elementary Forms thus became a matier of “marry- 
ing a particular view of totemism to the growing mass of Australian 
material” (Lukes 1972, p. 244); and the influence of the latter, of course, 
is also acknowledged by Durkheim ([1902] 1969, p. 315; [1912] 1965, 
p. 110; 1913, pp. 326-27). By our own criterion of “privileged access,” 
therefore, it could seem pointless to deny that Robertson Smith influenced 
Durkheim in some sense. But this of course has never been the question. 
Rather, we would merely suggest that, even if confirmed, the influence 
explains little beyond a few passages in the Elementary Fcrms; and even 
if it explained a great deal more, recognition that it did so would still not 


21 The “substantive example” offered here is tentative and based upon incomplete 
research. For a much more authoritative illustration, see Skinner (1965-66, 1972a, 
1972b; and also Schochet 1974, p. 262). Through some meticulous research into the 
writings of Hobbes’s contemporaries, eg., Skinner has discounted zwo standard as- 
sumptions about Hobbes’s political theory: that it was unique and isolated and that 
it initially met only intense opposition from its audience (see Trevor-Roper 1957; 
Gooch 1915; Mintz 1962). Having established this context, Skinner then maintains 
that the view of Hobbes’s intellectual relations necessarily implied by the “deonto- 
logical” interpretation of Hobbes (e.g, Warrender 1957; Hood 1964) would be his- 
torically absurd, in that it implies that (1) every contemporary, whether followe® or 
opponent, missed this point in Hobbes’s theory; (2) every contemporary was mis- 
taken in precisely the same way; and (3), despite this, Hobbes never bothered to 
inform them of their error. (For Skinner’s more historically credible interpretation 
of Hobbes, see 1972a, pp. 96-98.) 


22 Even here, however, the evidence is not unambiguous, at least insofar as this en- 
counter is taken in its more apocalyptic form. First, the “révélation” in question refers, 
if we are to be textually precise, to Durkheim’s discovery of, “en cette année ..., 
pour la première fois . . . le moyen d’aborder sociologiquement l'étude de la religion.” 
Smith is referred to more specifically in order to deny the influence cf Wundt. Second, 
Durkheim was citing Smith’s work as early as the Division of Labor ([1893] 1933, pp. 
59, n. 15; 208, n. 9); and, considering the fact that the “révélation” presumably con- 
cerned Smith’s “communion” theory of sacrifice, it is surprising that in Durkheim’s 
discussion of human sacrifice as an example of altruistic suicide (1897, pp. 220-28) 
Smith is not cited at all (see also the evidence below). Unfortunately, even Lukes 
(1972, p. 238) was unable to recover an extant account of the 1894—95 course at Bor- 
deaux. 
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be equivalent to an understanding of Durkheim’s action in writing this 
classic work. To illustrate this point, we will reexamine this important 
relationship with two, quite different, questions in mind. First, what were 
the conventions governing the treatment of the issues with which the 
Religion of the Semites and the Elementary Forms were mutually con- 
cerned? And second, within this larger pattern of discourse, what was 
Durkheim doing—in other words, what were his intentions? 

The first step is to establish Smith’s role in relation to his own intel- 
lectual contemporaries. Here one can only endorse Beidelman’s judgment 
that “few if any would claim that Smith, despite his fantastic erudition 
and controversial celebrity, was a genuine innovator in the fields of biblical 
or Semitic literary studies; rather, he introduced and popularized in Britain 
revolutionary interpretations in these fields already formulated by Conti- 
nental scholars, especially in Germany and Holland” (1974, pp. xi-xii). 
The origins of this Continental biblical criticism lay in the more anti- 
religious writings of Ferdinand C. Bauer and David F. Strauss, who, 
under the impetus of the new “scientific” history, insisted that Scripture 
be subject to the same methods of historical criticism then applied to any 
other body of texts. This insistence was quickly felt in the writings of 
the German scholars Vatke, Graf, Reuss, Ritschl, and Néldeke as well as 
in those of Wilken (Holland) and Goldziher (Hungary); but it received 
an especially significant application in the work of the Dutch biblical 
scholar Abraham Kuenen and the German Semiticist Julius Wellhausen. 
Much of this work was known in England through the translation of 
Strauss by George Eliot and the later writings of MacKay (1850), Mar- 
tineau (1853), and Bishop Colenso (1862; also see Vickery 1973, pp. 16- 
17); but Smith, who traveled frequently on the Continent and whose 
linguistic skills were legendary, knew it in the original (Beidelman 1974, 
p. 12). 

an general, these “Higher Critics” stressed the mastery of a culture 
as a, totality and in its own terms rather than as fragments distorted 
through the lens of modern preconceptions; more specifically, however, 
this principleeled to a reordering of the books of the Pentateuch and con- 
comitantly to a revolutionary interpretation of the original meaning of 
sacrifice. The significance of the latter, in particular, must not be under- 
estimated. First, Smith himself was later to urge that “the origin and 
meaning of sacrifice constitutes the central problem of ancient religion . . .” 
([1889] 1927, p. 27), a judgment to receive the general consent of Loisy 
(1920, p. 1), Evans-Pritchard (1964, pp. vii-viii), and Beidelman (1974, 
p. 53). Second, the dominant theory of the meaning of that ritual had 
remained relatively constant since Plato’s Euthypkro in which, in addi- 
tion to assuming that the rite was the symbolic expression of the relation 
between the gods and men (“piety”), Socrates had suggested that sacrifice 
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was a kind of “gift” and also posed (though did not resolve) the disturb- 
ing and contradictory corollary to this interpretation—that the gods were 
in some sense dependent on mortals for their sustenance. A somewhat dif- 
ferent theory, which purported to resolve this contradiction, was advanced 
by Sallustius during the Julianic reaction of the 4th century a.D. (Nock 
1926); and Arthur Sykes’s Essay on the Nature, Design, and Origin of 
Sacrifice (1748, pp. 73-74) at least hinted that the ritual irvolved a meal 
taken in fellowship with the god. But neither view seriously challenged 
the gift theory of sacrifice, and in both the anonymous Enc} clopaedia Bri- 
tannica entry of 1859 (8th ed.) and Tylor’s Primitive Culture ([1871] 
1958) the prevailing notion is that of a gift designed to please or placate 
an all-powerful god. Third and finally, the opposition to this view pre- 
sented by Wellhausen (1878) and Smith ({1889] 1927) was sufficient to 
inspire a major scientific and theological controversy, the most notable 
consequences of which include Frazer’s Golden Bough ([1890] 1922), 
Hubert and Mauss’s “Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice” 
([1909] 1929), Freud’s “Totem and Tabu” (1912), and of course the 
Elementary Forms itself. 

To understand the nature of this controversy, it is necessary to recall 
certain features of the Old Testament. Of the four “Codes” of legislation 
which appear in the Pentateuch, the Priestly Code (found in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers) provides by far the most complste account of 
ceremonialism, cult, and ritual—and thus of sacrifice; it therefore became 
the interpretive key for disclosing other less clear and complete references 
to early Hebraic ritual. The so-called Grafian hypothesis of the Higher 
Critics thus initiated a major controversy, for it suggested that the Priestly 
Code was actually the most recent of the four Codes and that it had been 
written only after the Hebrews returned from the Babylonian Exile of 
586-536 B.c. (most biblical scholars now date the Priestly Code ca. 400 
B.c.). Despite the arguments of Vatke, Graf, and Kuenen, however, this 
view made little headway until Wellhausen’s Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels (1878) brought the majority of biblical scholars to the side of’ the 
Higher Critics (Finkelstein 1935, p. 400). on 

In Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, however, this view was conjoined with 
another, still more controversial argument—a major reinterpretation of 
the original nature of Hebrew sacrifice: “. . . The Priestly Code alone,” 
Wellhausen argued, “occupies itself much with the subject of sacrifice; it 
alone gives a minute classification of the various kinds of offerings and 
a description of the procedure to be followed in the case of each; and 
thus it alone furnishes the normative scheme for modern accounts of sacri- 
fice, into which all other casual notices of the Old Testament have been 
made to fit as best they can” (1878, p. 52). Wellhausen further insisted 
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that such anachronistic reconstructions be dismissed in favor of a more 
historically accurate rendering of the early Hebrew ritual; he thus at- 
tempted to reconstruct the true character of primitive sacrifice on the 
scant foundation of the pre-Exilic evidence—for example, the 8th- and 
7th-century prophets and the Deuteronomic Code (621 B.c.; found in 
Deut. 12:28). 

Wellhausen’s theory eventually divided the history of Hebrew sacrifice 
into three stages. In the earliest period (before 621 8.c.), worship was 
a natural and intimate part of daily life, and the Hebrews were more 
concerned with the acceptability of their sacrifices than with the specific 
mechanics of sacrificial ritual. There were only two types of sacrifice, the 
holocaust and the communion-sacrifice; the latter was more common and 
consisted of intimate, joyous meals shared by family, friends, and gods on 
such occasions as harvest, shearing, vintage, and war. Most important, 
there was no clear distinction between sacred and secular practice (p. 76). 
The second period began with the Deuteronomic Reform of the reign 
of Josias (621 B.c.), which abolished all sacrifice outside the Temple 
at Jerusalem and thus centralized, unified, and eventually systematized 
the ritual. Most important, Deuteronomic Law sanctioned profane slaugh- 
tering and formally recognized the distinction between the secular family 
feast and sacred worship in the Temple; the disjunction between sacred 
and secular was thus created (p. 77). The third period began with the 
Exile (586-536 B.c.), and its primary feature was a passionate concern for 
the mechanics of ritual. That concern is already present in Ezekiel’s (ca. 
593-586 B.c.) description of the rites to be followed upon the restoration 
of the cult and, most important, his emphasis upon the idea of expiation. 
In accord with the latter, two new forms of sacrifice not mentioned in 
any earlier text are introduced: the sacrifices for sin and for reparation. 
These emphases were embodied in the laws of the Priestly Code, which 
were followed until the Roman destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) effec- 
tively rendered Hebrew sacrifice impossible (p. 80). 

" Although the Higher Critics’ reordering of the books of the Penta- 
teuch was to outlast by far Wellhausen’s theory of sacrifice in the eyes of 
most scholars, Smith accepted both; his own view of primitive sacrifice 
as a communal meal appeared as early as the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church ([1881] 1892) and more fully in his Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article on “sacrifice” in 1886. Simultaneously, however, Smith connected 
this view of the earliest stage of Hebrew sacrifice with totemism. The 
“totemic hypothesis’—that the earliest societies consisted of homoge- 
neous “stock groups,” that there was some mystical connection among the 
groups, and that each claimed a kindred animal or plant as the symbol 
of its unity—had been advanced by Smith’s friend J. F. McLennan in 
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1867 and again in 1869-70. Smith himself attached this interpretation to 
the ancient Semites in “Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among the 
Ancient Arabs and in the Old Testament” (1880); and, while these views 
received the initial support of Continental biblical scholars (e.g., Well- 
hausen, Goldziher, and especially Nöldeke), they contributed substan- 
tially to Smith’s suspension and eventual dismissal from the Free Church 
Divinity College of the University of Aberdeen.”* By far the most complete 
statement of these views, however, appears later in Smith’s c_assic Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites ({1889] 1927). 

The Lectures contain a number of arguments important in the subse- 
quent scientific study of religion: the view that ritual practice is both 
analytically and chronologically prior to mythological belief and that the 
former should thus occupy the initial attentions of the sckolar (pp. 17- 
18); that in primitive societies, religious and political institutions were 
but different aspects of the same social customs (pp. 21-22); that the 
earliest socioreligious groups constituted a natural society rather than one 
established by covenant and that both social and religiots duties were 
thus established at birth (pp. 29, 319); that men were thus born into 
fixed relations with their gods as they were with one ancther and that 
these relations were those of kinship (pp. 30-44, 273-74); the essentially 
positive view of religious rites (offered explicitly in opposition to Renan), 
which insists that religious acts, as opposed to magic, are not performed 
out of fear or in the interest of conciliation (pp. 54-55); the argument 
that the gods are defined not by their inherent character buz through their 
relations with men and that these relations were explicitly of an occasion- 
al, intermittent, and completely nonauthoritarian kind (pp. 60-61); and 
so on. ; 

The last six of the 11 lectures, however, are explicitly concerned with 
the problem of the meaning of sacrifice. Smith’s argument here is far 
more complex than Wellhausen’s, but the two are certainly similar. Like 
Wellhausen, for example, Smith regards the Priestly Code as late and 
potentially misleading; but Smith goes on to insist that the entire Penta- 
teuch represents a “reshaping and remodelling of more anci2pt institutions 
... common not only to Hebrews but to their heathen neighbors as well” 
(pp. 3, 216). The similarity of Hebrew and heathen practice here is sup- 
ported by racial as well as biblical argument (pp. 4-5); and it permits 
Smith free and extensive (if unconvincing) use of the single reported case 
of an apparent totemic sacrifice among the Semites, the sacrifice of a camel 
by Arab Saracens in the 4th century A.D., reported by Nilus in Nili opera 
quedam nondum edita (Paris 1639, p. 27). It is on the foundation of 
this single case, together with a free use of the evolutionary “method 


23 For an excellent account of the Aberdeen heresy, which forced Emith’s suspension 
and eventual dismissal from the Free Church College, see Beidelman “1974, pp. 13-22). 
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of survivals,”*4 that Smith reconstructs the history of sacrifice among the 
Semites. In the earliest times, he insists, every sacrifice was a feast and 
every feast a sacrifice: 


The identity of religious occasions and festal seasons may indeed be taken 
as the determining characteristic of the type of ancient religion generally; 
when men meet their god they feast and are glad together, and whenever 
they feast and are glad they desire that the god should be of the party. 
This view is proper to religions in which the habitual temper of the wor- 
shippers is one of joyous confidence in their god, untroubled by any habitu- 
al sense of human guilt, and resting on the firm conviction that they and 
the deity they adore are good friends, who understand each other perfectly 
and are united by bonds not easily broken. [P. 255] 


Since this religious community was construed as a physical unity, any 
attenuation of its bonds could be rectified through a physical process. 
When famine, plague, or other disasters beset the Hebrews, therefore, 
they assumed that the bond of kinship had become relaxed, and they 
attempted to restore it through the sacramental spilling of the blood of 
a theantropic animal. This ritual, of which Nilus’s camel was believed 
to be a “survival,” thus contained the germ of the ethical idea of atone- 
ment (pp. 319-20). Still later, in a manner which should interest the 
sociologist of knowledge, Smith accounts for the further development of 
this “more uncertain” religion and the eventual breakdown of the ‘“com- 
mon good understanding” as the consequence of the series of political 
disasters which culminated in the Babylonian Exile (p. 258). Only when 
God thus appeared to have withdrawn from them, therefore, did the 
` Hebrews resort to piacula and holocaust as the means to atone for their 
presumed sin; and this, Smith suggests, explains why such expiatory sacri- 
fices are not mentioned until Ezekiel (p. 217) and receive a concise de- 
scription only in the portions of the Priestly Code found in Leviticus 
(ap. 238-39). 

Smith also addresses the issues raised by Socrates and Tylor. The notion 
thdt the gods receive physical satisfaction from the sacrifices of mortals 
is “admitted]y erass,’ he suggests, but as long as sacrifice remained a 
predominantly social service, performed by the whole community, the 
idea of religious fellowship supported it. The “scandal” (which was to 
afford Durkheim so much interest) emerged with the evolution of private 
sacrifice and, more important, of the concept of private property; though 
necessary to human progress, Smith argues, these developments quickly 
reduced the rite to materialistic bargaining for divine favor. Unlike Tylor, 


24 For an excellent discussion of the “method of survivals,” see Hodgen (1936). The 

use of this method, which was developed by Tylor and was also used by Durkheim, 

led Evans-Pritchard (1965, p. 52) to conclude that “all Robertson Smith really does 

is to guess about a period of Semitic history about which we know almost nothing.” 
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however, Smith regards this commercial concept of sacrifice as a later 
development, holding no role whatever in the original mean:ng of the rite 
(pp. 392-96). 

Smith was hardly unaware of the implications of his thecry of sacrifice 
for the Christian church. Once again as the consequence of their own 
preconceptions, Smith concludes, Christian theologians have regarded an- 
cient Semitic sacrifices as “a type of sacrifice on the cross”; moreover, 
since they interpret the latter as a substitutionary sacrifice of Christ for 
the purpose of satisfying divine justice, they have grossly overestimated 
the ethical lessons of the Jewish sacrificial system (p. 425). In ancient 
sacrifice, Smith insists, the various ethical conceptions which surround the 
Crucifixion—redemption, substitution, purification, atoning blood, the gar- 
ment of righteousness (i.e., the sacred victim’s skin), etc-—are but vague 
impressions; and 


. .. the attempt to find in them anything as precise and definite as the 
notions attached to the same words by Christian theologians is altogether 
illegitimate. The one point that comes out clear and strong is that the 
fundamental idea of ancient sacrifice is sacramental communion, and that 
all atoning rites are ultimately to be regarded as owing their efficacy to a 
communication of divine life to the worshippers, and to tke establishment 
or confirmation of a living bond between them and their god. In primitive 

:ı ritual this conception is grasped in a merely physical and m2chanical shape. 
... EP. 439] 


This “revision” of the Pauline interpretation of the Eucharist was not 
the primary issue in the “Aberdeen heresy,” but at least one astute Pres- 
byterian minister felt that it should have been (see Black and Chrystal 
1912, p. 417); and later scholars have been inclined to agree (Cook 1927, 
p. xxvii, n. 2; Thompson 1963, p. xi; Beidelman 1974, p. 54, n. 93). For, 
as Frazer was to observe in his eulogy of his former master ([1894] 1927, 
p. 288), Smith had shown that the doctrine of the atonemen: of Christ and 
the sacrament of the Eucharist are each found in a crudely materialistic 
and mechanical form in pagan and even savage religions. How were such 
“analogies” to be explained? Smith’s answer, which embpdies appeals to 
the conventions of both Victorian anthropology and Christian notions of 
gradual enlightenment and moral perfectibility,25 was the following: 


That the God-man dies for His people, and that His death is their life, is 
an idea which was in some degree foreshadowed by the oldest mystical 


25 The excesses perpetrated under the sway of Victorian anthropological notions, both 
by Smith and by others, are well known. One of the special virtces of Beidelman 
(1974), however, is his suggestion that such conceptions were frequently conjoined 
with Christian doctrines of gradual enlightenment; thus Smith “saw "ews as gradually 
evolving from a period of ignorance about God’s plans for them through ever higher 
forms of moral awareness, with Christian revelation representing the evolutionary 
peak” (1974, p. 38). 
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sacrifices. It was foreshadowed, indeed in a very crude and materialistic 
form, and without any of those ethical ideas which the Christian doctrine 
of the Atonement derives from a profounder sense of sin and divine justice. 
And yet the voluntary death of the divine victim, which we have seen to 
be a conception not foreign to ancient sacrificial ritual, contained the germ 
of the deepest thought in the Christian doctrine; the thought that the Re- 
deemer gives Himself for His people, that “for their sakes He consecrates 
Himself, that they also might be consecrated in truth.” [(1889) 1927, p. 
393, quoted in Frazer (1894) 1927, p. 289] 


While Smith was thus convinced that his views were not heretical, Evans- 
Pritchard is undoubtedly correct in suggesting that, for a Presbyterian 
minister, this was getting “rather near the bone” (1965, p. 52). It is 
at least worth noting (as the increasingly skeptical Frazer did), there- 
fore, that this passage was deleted from the revised and otherwise ex- 
panded second edition of the Lectures (Frazer [1894] 1927).76 

The controversy inspired by the publication of Smith’s Lectures, there- 
fore, was simultaneously scientific and theological; and the relation be- 
tween the two aspects, if they can be analytically separated at all, is 
a fascinating question for the sociology of knowledge. While the depth and 
complexity of the controversy literally defy quick summary, for example, 
such a summary would at least include a discussion of Smith’s two major 
supporters—Jevons ([1896] 1911) and Reinach (1900, 1908@, 19088, 
1912, 1923, 1928)—though neither proved convincing, and both suffered 
in his defense; the lengthy refutation of Wellhausen’s earlier theory of 
sacrifice by Baxter (1896); the immediate and continuous denunciation 
of Smith’s extensive reliance upon the “trop isolé” case of Nilus (La- 
‘grange 1905, p. 258; see also Sayce 1889; Jacobs [1890] 1894, pp. 32- 
34; Higgens 1893, p. 31; and Hubert and Mauss [1909] 1929, p. iv); 
the rejection of Smith’s evolutionary reconstruction of the history of sacri- 
fice, as based on the method of survivals (Goldenweiser 1910, p. 263, 
n. 3; see also Hubert and Mauss [1909] 1929, p. xi); the denial of Smith’s 
discovery of totemism and dismissal of gift-sacrifice among the earliest 
Hebrews, first expressed in Jacobs’s (1889) critique of Smith’s “Animal 
Worship” and later in Jacobs (1894, pp. 32-34), Goblet d’Alviella (1898, 
pp. 510 ff.), and Gayford (1924, pp. 14-16); and especially Marillier’s 
(1897-98) observation that, if the bond was in fact kinship, its periodic 
revivification would be unnecessary and, if it was not, then totemism was 
not the origin of the ritual. Virtually all of these criticisms have received 
the support of later scholars (e.g., James 1927, pp. 3-4; [1933] 1971, 


26 It should be noted that Smith’s most recent biographer (Beidelman 1974, p. 26, 
n.38) defends him against any charges of expediency or pusillanimity. Such an altera- 
tion under fire would certainly be inconsistent with the previous evidence of Smith’s 
unyielding adherence to scholarly principle in the face of intense pressure. The issue will 
undoubtedly remain unresolved until Smith’s papers and correspondence are made 
more widely available. 
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pp. 33-34; Evans-Pritchard 1954, p. 22; Chelhod 1955, pp. 17-18; 
de Vaux 1961, 1:448-49; Thompson 1963, pp. 11-12; and most recently 
Beidelman 1974, pp. 42-43, 54-55). 

Within this context, two cases are of special interest tc the student of 
Durkheim. The first, Hubert and Mauss’s 1898 Essai sur la nature et la 
fonction du sacrifice ({1909] 1929), represents the effort to establish a 
quite different theory of sacrifice, independent of the conception of the 
“naturally sacred victim” and thus of totemism. The highly formal and 
abstract definition there proposed—that sacrifice is “a relizious act which, 
through the consecration of a victim, modifies the condition of the moral 
person who accomplishes it or that of certain objects with which he is 
concerned” (p. 13; emphasis in original)—stresses the “communicative” 
(rather than “communion”) aspect of the rite and bears a closer simi- 
larity to the views of Sallustius (see above, and Evans-Pritchard 1954, 
pp. 23-25) and Lévi-Strauss (1966, pp. 223-28; see also {vans-Pritchard 
1965, pp. 70-71) than to those of either Smith or Durkheim. 

The second case—Frazer’s early acceptance of and then rapid retreat 
from his master’s theories—illustrates the pivotal significance of the Aus- 
tralian evidence and particularly the Arunta intichiuma. As Frazer himself 
acknowledged in the preface to the first edition of the Golden Bough 
(1890), the central idea of that work—the conception of the slain god— 
was derived directly from Smith’s theory of sacrifice ({1890] 1922, p. xiv). 
At Smith’s death, however, Frazer already had doubts concerning the 
totemic origin of that rite ([1894] 1927, p. 288); and, with the publi- 
cation of Spencer and Gillen’s Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899), 
these doubts blossomed into full rejection. For Spencer and Gillen had 
reported (pp. 167-68) and eventually repeated (1904, p. 283) that the 
primary ritual activity of the Arunta was a ceremony of ccoperative magic 
designed to increase and maintain an adequate food supply. Frazer thus 
revised his earlier estimate by (1) placing magic before religion in evo- 
lutionary sequence; (2) placing the totem sacrament icter in religious 
development; and (3), in a classic case of “selective amnesia,” denying 
that he had ever assented to Smith’s earlier theory in the first place 
(18994, 18995, 1900; see also Ackerman 1975, pp. 125, 129-30). Frazer’s 
revised estimate of the magical significance of the Arunta rites was sup- 
ported by Cook (1902, pp. 438-39) and Goldenweiser “1916, p. 954); 
moreover, it was developed in direct correspondence with Baldwin Spencer 
himself. Considering Durkheim’s continuing insistence thal the intichiuma 
was far more than a “simple magic operation” (1912, p. 384), therefore, 
it is not surprising that Spencer and Gillen found the praise of their work 
in Sur le tetémisme (Durkheim [1902] 1969) a mixed blessing. On the 
system of clan organization, Spencer wrote to Frazer on July 24, 1903, 
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Durkheim “is quite astray, as he is on many other points. It appears to 
be most difficult to write an account like ours without conveying a wrong 
idea. . . . His whole article is full of misconceptions . . .” (quoted in 
Marett and Penniman 1932, pp. 84-85).27 The “marriage” properly re- 
ferred to by Lukes (see above, and 1972, p. 244) thus seems to have been 
between a largely discredited theory of totemism and a somewhat mis- 
conceived mass of Australian material. 

But what was Durkheim doing? As part of an initial, tentative answer, 
one might focus on those aspects of Smith’s work which may have proved 
compellingly attractive despite the questionable validity of Smith’s theo- 
ries—his group-centered, positive conception of religious institutions; the 
emphasis on ritual over belief; his Presbyterian rationalism which, like 
Durkheim’s Judaic rationalism, was inherently opposed to Catholic mys- 
ticism;?8 his conception of the nature of the early Hebrew religious com- 
munity, which may have provided an almost ideal représentation of the 
tenuous, intermittent, secular ties of Durkheim’s Third Republic; and 
so on. While such potential attractions may go unchallenged, however, 
we have already (see n. 22 above) had reason to question the apocalyp- 
tic significance of Smith’s vision to Durkheim’s work; and this suspicion 
is supported by Durkheim’s “De la définition des phénomènes religieux” 
([1899] 1975, p. 80), which maintains, in opposition to a superordinate 
conception of the deity, that the relationship between the god and his 
worshippers is of a contractual, interdependent kind and expressed through 
a propitiatory gift, following the sacrificial principle of do ut des. Smith 
is not mentioned at all here, and the supportive evidence, as in much of 
Durkheim’s early sociology of religion, comes from the nonanthropo- 
morphic religions of India such as the Vedic religions, Brahmanism, and 
Jainism. The first appreciation of Smith’s communion theory of sacrifice 
appears only in 1902, and the even more crucial connection of this with 
“periodicity” appears in 1907—a fact which suggests that Durkheim was 
less impressed with Smith’s theory than with the possibility of forging it 
to the recently published Australian evidence. 

In establishjng this relationship, Durkheim notes what “a revolution” 
Smith had produced in the traditional gift theory of sacrifice: “Its es- 
sential element is no longer the act of renunciation which the word sacri- 
fice ordinarily expresses; before all, it is an act of alimentary communion” 
(Durkheim [1912] 1965, p. 378). Durkheim’s single reservation here 
concerns the efficacy of the rite, which he attributes more to the “sacred” 


27 For additional and surprisingly infrequently cited criticisms of Durkheim’s treat- 
ment of the Australian evidence, see Spencer and Gillen (1904, p. 121, n. 1), Van 
Gennep (1913), Stanner (1967), and Lévi-Strauss (1966, pp. 223-28). 


28 See, e.g., the point raised in Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(1958, p. 125). 
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quality of the food than to the act of communion itself;? this point had 
been stressed by Hubert and Mauss much earlier ([1909] 1929), but for 
Durkheim it is the consequence not of consecration but of the natural 
sacredness of the animal (thus connecting the rite to totemism). And this 
sacredness derives from the common possession of the “totemic principle,” 
a transmutation of Codrington’s mana (1891) which, like all elements 
of nature, requires periodic revivification. The intichiuma was thus anal- 
ogous to the agrarian rites of the European peasantry described by Wil- 
helm Mannhardt (1831-80) and given prominence in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough (though Durkheim, of course, was to grant them a religious rather 
than a purely magical significance [(1912) 1965, p. 380]). 

It was thus on the natural aspect of the victim’s sacredness which 
Durkheim placed so much stress: “Sacrifice was not founded to create 
a bond of artificial kinship between a man and his gods, but to maintain 
and renew the natural kinship which primitively united them. Here, as 
elsewhere, the artifice was born only to imitate nature” ([1912] 1965, 
p. 381; see also Smith [1889] 1927, pp. 318-19). This clearly distin- 
guishes Durkheim from the Durkheimians Hubert and Mauss; and, de- 
spite Durkheim’s tacit endorsement of his followers’ justifiable reser- 
vations concerning Nilus ({1912] 1965, p. 381, n. 45; see ¿lso Hubert and 
Mauss [1909] 1929, p. v), it firmly attaches him to Smith’s conception 
of a totemic sacrifice. 

Ultimately, however, Durkheim was forced to depart from Smith, and 
in so doing he contrived one of the most original and important arguments 
of the Elementary Forms itself. As we have seen, Smith maintained that 
communion was not just an essential element in sacrifice but literally its 
only significance; the notion of an expiatory oblation or offering is merely 
a later corruption of this original meaning and presupposes both the 
materialistic conception of private property and the conception of the god 
as a “prince” or “proprietor” to whom tribute is due. Most important 
Smith resorts to this evolutionary reconstruction to account for the ap- 
parent “absurdity” noted by Socrates—that a deity whose functions in- 
cluded the divine providence for the needs of his worshippers would in 
turn require offerings of food from these same mortals. 

Such an “appeal to evolution to save a hypothesis” was hardly repug- 
nant to Durkheim, for it was a technique he frequently used himself 
(Lukes 1972, p. 454); but in this case it was unnecessary, for, as we 
shall see, Durkheim felt he had a better solution. First, he observes, 
Smith’s evolutionary reconstruction is at odds with the Australian evi- 
dence: the intichiuma is surely very primitive and thus precedes the con- 


29 This appears to be slightly unfair to Smith, who granted consicerable importance 
to the sacred blood of the sacrificial victim. 
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ception of private property; the forces it exerts are purely impersonal and 
involve no conception of an anthropomorphic “proprietor,” and yet the 
notion of periodic revivification here in evidence involves precisely the 
“absurd” notion of reciprocal interdependence between god and worship- 
ers which, according to Smith, is implied in the notion of sacrificial 
tribute (Durkheim [1912] 1965, p. 383). Durkheim thus adopts the more 
“synthetic” view®® that primitive sacrifice involves both expiatory obla- 
tion and communion; and while this rejection of Smith openly assumes 
the very point which still requires considerable argument—that the 
Arunta intichiuma possesses any truly “religious,” as opposed to “magi- 
cal,” significance whatever—it does yeoman service in Durkheim’s final 
conclusions. 

For, having rejected Smith’s evolutionary solution, Durkheim must now 
explain the apparent contradiction of divine interdependence himself. At 
the symbolic level, Durkheim begins, the identification of sacredness with 
natural phenomena implies that the former will be as bound to the sea- 
sonal rhythm of decay and rebirth as are the latter; second, this seasonal, 
physical variation is reflected in the mental (i.e., social) life of human 
beings, whose feeling of communal solidarity increases with assembly and 
decreases with individual isolation. This also accounts for the efficacy of 
the rite and thus its endurance, for men “find the solution” merely by 
assembling to look for it. In this sense, therefore, it is quite accurate 
to say that the gods are dependent upon mortals for their sustenance 
(Durkheim [1912] 1965, p. 388). Moreover, when these symbolic repré- 
sentations are replaced by the real things for which they stand, the Kant- 
ian foundation for this argument becomes clear. In a manner isomorphic 
with Kant’s distinction between the sensible and intelligible worlds, there- 
fore, Durkheim insists, 


On the one hand, the individual gets from society the best part of him- 
self, all that gives him a distinct character and a special place among other 
beings, his intellectual and moral culture. If we should withdraw from men 

: ‘their language, sciences, arts and moral beliefs, they would drop to the 
rank of animals. So the characteristic attributes of human nature come 
from socfety. But on the other hand, society exists and lives only in and 
through individuals. If the idea of society were extinguished in individual 
minds and the beliefs, traditions and aspirations of the group were no 
longer felt and shared by the individuals, society would die. We can say of 
it what we just said of the divinity; it is real only in so far as it has a 
place in human consciousnesses, and this place is whatever one may give 
it. We now see the real reason why the gods cannot do without their wor- 


30 More synthetic interpretations of the meaning of primitive sacrifice were rapidly 
becoming conventional in the face of the evidence and argument against Smith. See, 
e.g., the theories of Lagrange (1905, p. 266), Loisy (1909, pp. 40-41; 1920, pp. 5—7), 
Gayford (1924), Gray (1925), Oesterley (1937), Gusdorf (1948), Rodinson (1956), 
Thompson (1963), and de Vaux (1961, 1:451-54; 1964, p. 37). 
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shippers any more than these can do without their gods; it is because 
society, of which the gods are only a symbolic expression, cannot do with- 
out individuals any more than these can do without society. [Pp. 388-89] 


Durkheim’s attraction for such Kantian dualisms, of course, has not gone 
unobserved; nor was it particularly exceptional, at least on the evidence 
of Bouglé’s suggestion that, in Parisian intellectual circles after 1870, 
such interests were altogether conventional (1938, pp. 52-53). What is 
unique (and, I would argue, altogether ingenious) is Durkheim’s manipu- 
lation of this major religious and scientific controversy over Smith’s theory 
(which he did not entirely accept) through its application to the Aus- 
tralian ethnographic evidence (for which it could not account) into a 
full-scale Kantian interpretation of the relation between the individual and 
society. 

The hostile critic, of course, will point to the admittedly incomplete 
and tentative nature of this interpretation. Against this, I would simply 
suggest that it is offered in response to the request for a more substan- 
tive example of a methodological argument that is itself quite abstract. 
But, whatever the final conclusions of such an investigation, it should 
be clear that unlike the anachronisms cited earlier these meanings were 
at least available to Durkheim, and there is substantial textual warrant 
to suggest that he intended them. 


CONCLUSION 


One last objection yet remains: that the approach is “scholastic” and 
that when work utilizing it is done little will remain beyond the “dust of 
scholarship.” This objection seems to gain strength from the obviously 
mistaken view that a more rigorous method necessarily implies more triv- 
ial results. But it also rests upon the assumption that whatever results 
are forthcoming will be “merely historical,’ that is, of no interest to 
sociology. This assumption invites several observations on the relation 
between history and sociology. E 

First, it cannot be assumed (and least of all by a sociologist!) that 
the question of “what Durkheim’s theory is” can be regarded as prior to 
or separate from the question of his intellectual relations. For any inter- 
pretation of any classic writer’s work necessarily implies some connections 
between that writer and his contemporaries; and in the sense indicated 
above, if the particular interpretation is to “work,” the connections thus 
implied must be of a historically possible and credible kind. 

Second, a similar principle applies to our interpretations of contempo- 
rary sociological theory, a fact which undoubtedly accounts for (though 
by no means justifies) the mythological practices descrited by Gouldner 
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(see above, and 1958, p. 12, n. 5). Thus any claim for or criticism of 
a contemporary theoretical perspective necessarily implies certain things 
about its past; and of course, if the particular historical connections thus 
implied are not credible, that fact would seem to diminish the credibility 
of the claim or criticism itself accordingly. One can only look forward 
to the day when such extended historical investigations designed to unveil 
the “absolute presuppositions’?! of such perspectives replace the mytho- 
logical reconstructions contrived to legitimate them. 

In the last analysis, however, the primary function of an authentic 
history of sociological theory, as both Kuhn and Popper affirm, is to 
help us understand the manner in which our knowledge progresses (Kuhn 
1970, pp. 1-19). It is here that the objection to the “merely historical” 
appears strongest, and in two distinct forms. The first and more extreme 
version suggests that sociologists need be concerned only with the logical 
structure of the products of their scientific activity and not with the 
nature of that activity itself. This view would certainly offend a substan- 
tial number in the discipline, for example, those in the sociology of knowl- 
edge and science; and it would also ignore a major heuristic resource 
for the construction of contemporary theory. For surely it is curious that, 
at the same time that modern sociologists struggle to expand their imagi- 
nations and thus to develop new ideas to account for the complexities 
of human behavior, there is nothing of which we are more ignorant than 
the nature of the process by which such ideas emerge, are received, grow, . 
change, and are eventually surpassed. And in overcoming this lamentable 
ignorance, “mere” history is not one answer—it is the only answer. 

This raises the second form of the objection: that, while such a history 
of sociological thought might thus be interesting and even important to 
contemporary sociological theory, it should be written by professionally 
trained historians rather than by sociologists themselves. For anyone 
conversant with the literature in the history of sociological thought, this 
proposal has undeniable attractions. The difficulty is that it is so blatantly 
counterfactual. The problem is not simply that most “histories” of the- 
ory are writtep by sociologists; the problem is that, as Merton has ob- 
served, “almost all sociologists see themselves as qualified to teach and 
to write the history of sociological theory” (1967, p. 2; emphasis added). 
And the great irony here, as Merton goes on to argue, is that in doing so 
sociologists write history in the most asociological manner.®? Indeed, at 
the very time when professional historians are using sociological theories 
and methods in their own research to an unprecedented degree, most 
“histories of sociological thought” bear a closer methodological (if not 


31 The phrase, of course, is Collingwood’s ([1940] 1972). 
32 Noteworthy exceptions include Lukes (1972) and Coser (1971). 
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stylistic) resemblance to the writings of Carlyle than to those of the 
modern social science historian. 

The need to follow Merton’s injunction, therefore, has rever been more 
clear or the means to do so more present—we surely need a sociological 
history of sociological thought. Having made this commitment, however, 
I would also endorse the caveat recently entered by Collini (1977), that 
“ .. while it is certainly the case that our explanations must be ‘social’ 
in the sense in which the contrast is ‘individual’—we must, that is, go 
beyond the text itself and that necessarily involves reference to ‘social 
facts’—that is no reason to concentrate on the ‘social’ in the sense in 
which the contrast is ‘intellectual.’ Ideas, beliefs, values, or language are 
just as much social facts as economic development or class structure... .” 
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The persuasiveness of Parsons’s solution to the Hobbesian problem 
of order rests on the conjunction of two premises, one substantive- 
sociological, the other methodological. (1) Normative consensus may 
ensure order in a way which can be “generalized.” (2) Sociology 
must be an “analytic” science. Both premises are criticized, the 
former because it is empirically false, the latter because in its Par- 
sonian conception it would render sociology nonfalsifable. It is further 
argued that Parsons, while continuing to cling zo his normative 
solution to the problem of order, eventually abandoned his early 
interpretation of the analytic status of sociology, and therewith 
deprived his solution to the Hobbesian problem of an essential prop. 
Finally, the whole Parsonian approach to social scence is shown to 
issue from a metaphysical view of social reality zs a composite of 
several spheres, each of them sui generis. 


Ever since The Structure of Social Action had its initial impact on the field 
of sociology, the provision of an acceptable solution tc the ‘“Hobbesian 
problem of order” has been considered an important test for any general 
theory of society. In the eyes of many authors, Parsons’s own formulations 
do not pass it too well (Feuer 1962; Foss 1963; Mills 1959, pp. 42-49; Rex 
1961, pp. 102-3, 110-12; Dahrendorf 1959, pp. 157-63; Gouldner 1970, 
pp. 332-33), yet this evaluation is by no means universally shared. Parsons 
himself apparently has not been impressed by the critic.sms put forward. 
It is rather obvious that his later and recent writings rest oa the presumption 
of the satisfactoriness in principle of his early solution. I want to argue 
here that this attitude is by no means due to ideological blinders, as-is often 
easily surmised. Instead it constitutes a legitimate respcnse to the failure 
of even the more ambitious critics (e.g., Mitchell 1967; Black 1961; Bershady 
1973; Rocher 1974; Turk and Simpson 1971; Chazel 1974) to pay more than 
marginal attention to a point which is crucial to a proper appreciation of 
Parsons’s argument concerning the problem of order. ‘This is the intimate 
interplay of substantive and methodological consideratiors in his treatment 
of the question (clearly recognized but left unexplored by Lockwood 1956; 
Ellis 1971; Kaplan 1968). I shall argue that any criticism of his substantive- 
theoretical solution loses much of its effectiveness as lonz as the methodo- 
logical aspect is disregarded. I shall therefore attempt a critique of the 
methodological argument which Parsons uses to defend his substantive 
solution, namely, his advocacy of an “analytical” sociology. 
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In The Structure of Social Action, Parsons’s suggestions concerning a solution 
to the problem of order crystallized as a critical response to earlier theories 
which attempted to account for order in society by reference to either 
domination or enlightened self-interest. The alternative view, that a single 
common system of ultimate ends is “the culminating element of unity” 
(Parsons 1937, p. 249) which holds society together, was presented by him 
as “by far the most satisfactory general solution of the problem of the basis 
of order in society” (Parsons 1934, p. 518). For many commentators this 
has been sufficient reason to credit him with a somewhat underdeveloped 
awareness of the empirical importance of private interests and power 
differentials in social life; the frequent response has been exactly to empha- 
size this importance (e.g., Lockwood 1956; Kaplan 1968; Gouldner 1970; 
Chazel 1974, pp. 102-5; Foss 1963). However, in view of a variety of state- 
ments by Parsons which emphasize the role played by self-interest and 
coercion in society (e.g., Parsons 1932, p. 342; 1951, p. 40; 1966, p. 91), this 
reaction seems to me too easy. Thus it is granted here that Parsons is well 
aware of the empirical importance of power and self-interest in the determi- 
nation of social affairs. What, then, explains their neglect in his theoretical 
model? The answer is given in two places. 

First, in his discussions of the Hobbesian solution to the problem of order, 
Parsons declares that it cannot answer the question, “Who guards the 
guards?” and thus does not provide a general solution concerning the 
elimination of civil strife (see Bershady 1973, pp. 45-46). Second, in his 
assessment of Locke he argues that without the untenable assumption of the 
natural identity of men’s interests the relative absence of force and fraud 
from social life cannot be understood. Therefore the mutual advantages 
gained from peaceful exchange cannot be considered the general cause of 
social order, either. In contrast, the normative solution, the postulate of a 
shared system of ultimate values and ends, provides “the most satisfactory 
genera] solution” (in contrast, see Bershady 1973, pp. 46-47). For while it 
is not conceivable that everyone in society profits or can be coerced, everyone 
can be morallyerestrained. Or at least Parsons must believe so (since this 
seems to be implied in his argumentation), and it is for this reason, then, 
that he thinks that normative consensus founded on the feelings of solidarity 
and moral obligation is the ultimate basis, or main aspect, of the integration 
of society, whereas physical sanctions and calculations of self-interest are 
only secondary, although empirically never totally absent (Parsons 1937, 
pp. 403-4). 

Now it might be asked immediately in what sense the failure of self- 
interest and coercion as universal guarantors of order in society makes them 
theoretically “secondary” (see Kaplan 1968, p. 896). But before considering 
this question it is useful first to examine Parsons’s notion that moral restraint 
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is such a universal guarantor (see Ellis 1971). Here it turns out that the 
plausibility of the normative solution rests on two separate tenets: One is 
that norms effectively discipline individuals above all through their moral 
authority, relatively independent of any instrumentally significant conse- 
quences of conformity with them (Parsons 1951, p. 37). The other is that 
there is a tendency for individuals to develop and maintain attachment to 
the same integrated system of norms and to find solidarity in the pursuit of 
shared goals (Parsons 1934-35, p. 295; Peacock 1976, p. 265). I want to 
suggest that neither tenet can be maintained in a version sufficiently strong 
to lend much support to the claim of a general normative solution to the 
problem of order. 

The idea that every individual (or a sufficient number of them) can be 
effectively morally disciplined has been elaborated by Parsons into the 
conception of the actor’s adequate socialization through the internalization 
of norms. Relatively convincing objections to his formulations have recently 
been voiced by two authors of rather opposite theoretical persuasions. One 
is Cancian in her criticism of the “socialized actor view” (1975, pp. 105-9; 
1976), the other is Scott in his debunking of the “moral man” (1971). Both 
criticisms converge in one point which is important here: Conformity with 
norms is not largely independent of ulterior considerations and expectations 
on the part of the actor; therefore treating the influence of these consider- 
ations as empirically of secondary importance is not justified. 

The conception that individuals who live together “solidarize,” that is, 
tend to form a moral community, is, of course, of Durkheimian provenance. 
Parsons accepts Durkheim’s evidence, and his interpretation of it, that an 
individual must be integrated into a moral community in order to be men- 
tally healthy and able to live; it is this vital dependence on group life which 
constitutes man as a “social” being. Thus Parsons writes that “without a 
system of common values... there can be no such thing as a society. 
Durkheim’s treatment of anomie may be held to have definitely established 
this” (1937, p. 434). 

Now, for the sake of the argument, one may accept that Durkheim has 
“definitely established” that, for their emotional well-bejng, individuals 
must be part of a solidary group. Yet he has by no means established that 
the group can only be the total society. It might very well be a subgroup, 
and probably is. But if one allows for subgroups, the question arises of their 
relation to the overall social organization. In view of the potentially diver- 
gent “ideal interests” of individuals and groups within a society, what 
accounis for the emergence and maintenance of a shared respect for the 
same value system (Kaplan 1968, p. 901; Giddens 1968, p. 269)? It is not 
enough now to refer to a solidarizing disposition of men qua social beings, 
the circumstance that under conditions of human physical proximity and 
contact common norms and values tend to arise. This idea is too vague with 
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respect to the problems raised by the integration into more comprehensive 
social organizations of groups which can provide individuals with all the 
solidarity they need. For the fact is that overarching normative orders are 
usually imposed by someone (Chazel 1974, p. 170), imposed not on a life- 
threatening normative unorder, but on a variety of divergent normative 
orders adhered to by subgroups or subject groups. And it is incontestable 
that the imposition relies on appeal to self-interest and fear of sanctions as 
much as on the moral attractiveness of the advocated values. Furthermore, 
what is true of the emergence of an overarching value system is also true of 
its maintenance. Since there is a constant production of new norms and 
values, there are always variety and competition in the normative realm; 
there is an abundance of prophets at any time. Under these competitive 
circumstances it is hardly questionable that the appeal of a normative 
system can only be maintained if individuals are able to integrate it with 
the pursuit of their private interests, and if it is backed up by political 
power; reaffirmation through ritual alone will not save it. This interde- 
pendence is the gist of much that Weber had to say, but here as elsewhere 
Parsons does not read Weber well (Cohen, Hazelrigg, and Pope 1975; 
Pope, Cohen, and Hazelrigg 1975; also Lockwood 1956; Heydebrand 1972, 
pp. 393-94). 

To sum up the argument, then: Parsons’s normative solution to the 
problem of order in society encounters difficulties analogous to those faced 
by the self-interest and power solutions. His solution should show how, in 
spite of all sorts of centrifugal tendencies, the normative interests of the 
individuals and groups composing a society can be brought together and 
kept together for some length of time primarily through moral appeal. 
Parsons convinced himself and others that the solidarizing disposition of 
individuals is sufficient to ensure the authority of values. Yet his solution 
really consists in nothing else than the postulate of the natural identity of 
normative interests. 


It 


In this and thé next section I attempt to show that Parsons’s decision to 
give domination and self-interest only marginal status in his sociology is 
due not so much to his failure to be properly impressed by their empirical 
importance as to his metaphysics of social reality (see also Bershady 1973, 
pp. 65-81, 93-124). This comes to the fore in his interpretation of social 
science theory as “analytic.” That methodological argument provides him 
with the fundamental justification for the systematic disregard of these 
phenomena, and it is rather independent of empirical evidence (for such 
evidence, see, e.g., Kaplan 1968, pp. 898-905). 

The fact that any concrete social order is maintained mainly by the 
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interplay of individual self-interest, habituation, the threat and application 
of coercion, and more or less shared normative convictions has frequently 
given rise to the argument that any theory is inadequate which, in attempt- 
ing to account for the orderly interrelatedness of social phenomena, pays 
attention to only one of these factors rather than to all of them. Parsons 
himself has been critical of the one-sidedness of classical and neoclassical 
economic theory, and thus one might expect him to advocate a theoretical 
framework for sociology which accommodates all the relevant and important 
variables. However, this is by no means the path chosen by him. He rejects 
such an ‘‘encyclopaedic sociology” and instead argues in favor of a plurality 
of special social sciences constructed along the lines of economic theory, 
each similarly one-sided, dealing with just one essential “aspect” of concrete 
social life. In his view the explanation of concrete social phenomena would 
be accomplished by the combined totality of these special theories. This 
argument deserves some scrutiny in detail since it provides the basis on 
which Parsons puts forward a definition of sociology as the science of 
institutions, in which questions of power, self-interest, and individual psy- 
chology do not require systematic treatment (Parsons 1934, p. 529; also 
1951, pp. 547-48, 551-52). 

According to Parsons, social science (and especially economics) since its 
inception has been bedeviled by what he calls “empiricism.” This he defines 
as a methodological position which holds that “any science, or at least 
economics, has the task of delivering a full and complete explanatory account 
of a given sector of concrete reality” (1935¢, p. 420). In conjunction with a 
particular theory this view involves, in its radical version, the claim that 
everything there is to be known about a set of concrete phenomena can be 
known in terms of this particular theory. A more moderate version holds 
that everything there is to be scientifically known about a set of concrete 
phenomena can be known in terms of the particular theory as long as 
certain conditions of applicability are given (ones whose presence is more 
or less taken for granted) (1937, p. 729). The mistake inherent in both these 
views is what Whitehead has termed the “Fallacy of Misplaced Concrete- 
ness,” which is “the accidental error of mistaking the abstract for the 
concrete” (Whitehead 1925, p. 74). Parsons defines it as the assumption 
that a general analytical schema which works for a certain body of facts 
adequately reflects concrete reality for all scientific purposes (1937, p. 476). 
As against this he correctly insists that all theoretical concepts are abstract 
and refer only to some aspects of concrete phenomena; therefore a theory 
oi phenomena in all their concreteness is not possible. 

When a given theory receives an empiricist interpretation, a critical 
situation arises as soon as the theory proves to be obviously insufficient for 
the complete explanation of the range of phenomena for which its applicabil- 
ity is postulated. A frequently advocated way out of this, which retains the 
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empiricist basis, is to improve the theory’s explanatory power either by 
broadening its framework through the inclusion of new variables or by 
rebuilding it more comprehensively from the start. However, when the 
empiricist interpretation of scientific theory is abandoned, another possibility 
opens up. This is the “analytical factor view” (1935, p. 646). In contrast 
with the empiricist tendency “to think of the analytical concepts of science 
as corresponding directly to observable concrete entities, and a classification 
of the social sciences . . . as corresponding to the different concrete spheres 
of social life” (1937, p. 452), it views these concepts as referring to abstract 
aspects of concrete phenomena and views the different social sciences as 
dealing systematically with different groups of abstract “elements analyti- 
cally separable from the total complex of action...” (1937, p. 465). This 
interpretation of the methodological status of the special social sciences was 
first intimated by Pareto, and Parsons makes it his own. 

The “analytical factor view” of the methodological status of sciences like 
economics is predicated on the idea that concrete social phenomena can be 
conceived as combinations of a number of distinguishable abstract “ele- 
ments” (Parsons 1935a, p. 421), as manifestations of the influence of a 
variety of different analytical “factors” (19350, pp. 646-47), or as having a 
number of “aspects” (1934, p. 530). However predominant any one of these 
factors may be in a particular set of concrete activities, it is never present 
to the complete exclusion of the others (19358, p. 660). It is therefore never 
possible to completely explain a particular phenomenon exclusively by 
reference to one such factor. This precludes the formulation of special 
social sciences on the basis of the idea that a distinctive theoretical apparatus 
focusing on just one of these factors or aspects could be sufficient for the 
full explanation of a separate set of concrete phenomena of social life. Such 
sciences can only deal each with one aspect of all human action, not with 
Some action in all its concreteness. It is in this sense that they are “abstract” 
(1934, p. 530). When a social science is characterized by preoccupation with 
one of these factors and attempts to establish its contribution to concrete 
phenomena, it treats the contribution of other factors not as unimportant 
or empirically constant, but as a datum for the theory which is not to be 
subjected to systematic inquiry. “The view of the proper abstraction for the 
social sciences here put forward is... that...of abstract analytical 
systems each of which assumes as data the main outline of fundamental 
structure of concrete systems of action including the elements other than 
those immediately dealt with by the science in question” (1937, pp. 465-66). 
No special social science provides a full explanation of the concrete variation 
of phenomena since each accepts certain relevant questions as lying beyond 


its scope. A complete explanation can be accomplished only by all these _ 


sciences in their combined totality. : 
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The argument that the phenomena of social life are best studied with the 
help of a variety of analytical social sciences (see Wrong’s protest 1961, 
p. 190) provides Parsons with the justification for his limitation of sociology 
to the study of the normative aspect of phenomena. From this it follows 
that those who criticize him for this limitation because self-interest and 
domination are empirically important are barking up the wrong tree. To 
Parsons’s recognition of the many factors which empirically contribute to 
social order corresponds his metaphysical conviction of the “ultimate 
concrete unity of human social life”? (1935b, p. 667, n. 5, also p. 660). But 
just as the latter is not at odds with, but (according to Parsons) requires, 
the formulation of analytical sciences, so the former is not at odds with the 
position that sociology as an analytical social science is not concerned with 
power, self-interest, etc. It is clear by definition, of course, that such a 
sociology is incapable of saying anything systematic about the mutual 
influences between economic, political, cultural, and psychological processes, 
and therewith about many processes of social change (see Guessous 1967). 
Thus the Parsonian program for sociology bypasses those problems in which 
traditionally, as Parsons is very well aware, most sociologists have been 
intensely interested (Chazel 1974, p. 169). Yet those who would like to 
continue dealing with these aspects of social life should not try to impress 
Parsons by mustering ever more evidence documenting their empirical 
importance. Instead, they should take a closer look at Parsons’s reasoning 
in support of an analytic sociology. 

Parsons advocates an “analytical factor view” (which, incidentally, is 
for all practical purposes identical with the position adopted by Carl 
Menger in his controversy with Gustav Schmoller, the famous Methodenstreit 
[Menger 1963; Burger 1976, pp. 140-50]), for two reasons: first, he is against 
one comprehensive social science, which he calls an “encyclopaedic sociol- 
ogy,” and second, he wants to avoid an empiricist interpretation of the 
methodological status of social science theory. Now, while there is na. doubt 
about the soundness of the latter intent, the rejection of an encyclopedic 
sociology by Parsons is not very closely argued. The drift ôf the reasoning 
seems to be, although there is nowhere a completely explicit statement, that 
the advocacy of such a comprehensive social science involves an empiricist 
position. An encyclopedic conception is always associated by Parsons with 
an empiricist attitude. Its compatibility with a nonempiricist view is never 
considered (e.g. 1934, p. 535; 1937, p. 454). Now, as we have seen, Parsons 
defines “empiricism” as the erroneous position that it is the task of any 
science to produce a full explanatory account of a given part of reality in all 
its concreteness, and the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness” as involving 
the mistaken belief that a given theoretical system does indeed accomplish 
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this. However, the fact that every theory must be “abstract” cannot be 
used to argue that, whenever someone complains that a given theory does 
not explain enough and must therefore be modified, he commits the em- 
piricist mistake of assuming that a theory must be capable of explaining 
everything. Yet some conclusion of this kind seems to be in Parsons’s mind 
(1934, p. 543). It is therefore well worth emphasizing here the elementary 
fact that the advocacy of a social science which is more comprehensive than 
either economics or sociology in the Parsonian sense (i.e., one which explains 
“economic” or “sociological” as well as other “social” phenomena) is not 
tantamount to wanting to account for everything within one theory. Even 
Schmoller, an archempiricist in Parsons’s view, recognized the necessity of 
abstraction. His objection to Menger was that he used the wrong abstrac- 
tions, not that he used abstraction at all (Schmoller 1883, pp. 979-80; 
Burger 1976, pp. 148-49). 

Parsons’s second main reason for recommending the analytical factor 
view is his belief that it “avoids the necessity . . . of sacrificing entirely the 
theoretical work of generations of economists” (19355, p. 665). Having seen 
the results, unsatisfactory both to economists and to sociologists, of attempts 
to use economics as a bridgehead for the construction of a comprehensive 
social science (an encyclopedic sociology), he became convinced that it 
would be better to keep economics substantively intact (1935a, p. 421) 
while changing its methodological status to that of an analytic science, and 
that it would be most prudent and promising to develop sociology along 
similar lines. However, it may be wise to be somewhat reserved with regard 
to this idea; for, if falsifiability of their synthetic statements is taken as the 
criterion which distinguishes scientific theories from others, there arises a 
difficulty for any sociology which takes the course of an “analytic” economics. 

The nomological statements of economics are ultimately statements 
about the behavior of individuals. Yet they are made on the “assumption” 
that this behavior is economically rational (Friedman 1959; Nagel 1963). 
Thus the theoretically derived interrelations between economic phenomena, 
or rather the economic aspects of concrete phenomena, always rest on the 
presumption of, economically rational behavior. The claim that they ade- 
quately describe the interrelations among the economic “‘aspects’’ of the 
behavior of various individuals—constituting the abstract economic “sphere” 
of concrete social life—amounts to the claim that economic rationality is 
the “law” of the economic “sphere,” that as far as the economic aspect of 
their concrete being is concerned, humans are “‘economizing”’ animals. Now, 
to “assume” this, in Parsonian terminology and in accordance with his ideas 
about the division of labor among the several postulated analytic social 
sciences, means to treat it as a datum, not as an object of inquiry. To investi- 
gate it would be to commit the empiricist mistake: “It is true that in any 
empiricist view economics must have a psychological foundation” (Parsons 
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19354, p. 431). Yet not to investigate it means to refrain “rom testing the 
idea that the interrelations of the economic sphere are indeed of an “econ- 
omizing” nature. Simply to assume that they are makes the theory unfalsifi- 
able in principle. Any analytical political science or sociology which would 
“assume” that in their political and “social” aspects men ere “politicking” 
and “solidarizing,” respectively, would share the same defects. Furthermore, 
even if an attempt at testing the theory would be made, using the Parsonian 
conception it is always possible to explain the divergerice between the 
claims of a special social science and empirical reality as due to factors 
which are beyond its scope and therefore must be accepted as “given” 
(Parsons 1935a, p. 421). The only thing that could be tested is the synthetic 
explanation of concrete phenomena by the combined totality of all the 
special social sciences. Yet how can these sciences be developed to begin 
with if they are not testable? 

To repeat, then: It is Parsons’s position that concrete social phenomena 
ought to be viewed as composed of diverse abstract (analyt-cal) elements, or 
as having different aspects, such as the economic, political, psychological, 
sociological, etc. The special social sciences deal each with the ways in which 
the concrete social phenomena are related to each other in one aspect only. 
Thus, the economic elements of different concrete phenomena are treated as 
standing in invariant relations to each other and the same is claimed to be 
true of the political, sociological, and other aspects. These relations are sut 
generis for each kind of element, and they define the economic, political, 
social (cf. Martel 1971, pp. 180-84), etc., “spheres” of which concrete social 
life is made up. In other words, each sphere is governed by laws of its own, 
its own special dynamics. ‘“The independence of economics is founded not 
on the [concretely] separate existence of economic forces, or even actions, 
but on the fact that the economic elements in action are subject to different 
causal laws from the other elements—that is, vary independently of them” 
(Parsons 1934, p. 538). Yet this independent variation is only of a relative 
nature. For the economic, political, etc., aspects of concrete phenomena are 
also related to each other, so that variations in, for instarce, the economic 
aspects of certain phenomena have repercussions not only for the economic 
aspects of other phenomena, but for their political, psychological, etc., 
aspects as well. “Of course the ultimate concrete unity of human social life 
implies that the division of fields of the social sciences is only possible in 
terms of a coherent analysis of the whole into primary elements which must 
be thought of as related to each other in definite ways” (Parsons 1935d, 
p. 667, n. 5). 

Parsons never questions the legitimacy of the conception that concrete 
action is a composite of elements belonging to different spheres, and that 
the relations among the economic “aspects” of several phenomena are 
somehow governed by different laws than are the relations among their 
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political, social, or other aspects, and the relations between differing aspects. 
Just as Menger (1963, pp. 69-70, 77, 86) operated with the assumption that 
concrete social life is composed of different abstract “spheres” each with 
laws of its own, so Parsons came to postulate a number of analytic systems 
which (according to a rather cloudy expression) “interpenetrate” each 
other, while each has emergent properties of its own. However, it might be 
argued that all the talk of the different ‘‘aspects” and “elements” of behavior 
is merely a misleading way of expressing the simple facts that behavior is 
guided, on the part of the actor, by a variety of considerations which vary 
with the circumstances; that all interrelations of social life are due to human 
behavior which is subject to the same laws everywhere in social life; that 
the latter is not an intersection of a variety of realms each with its own laws; 
and finally, that the science of this behavior would provide “the body of 
principles which is equally applicable to any ... phase of human life in 
society” (Parsons 1935a, p. 452). Certainly a science which explains how 
and why people act differently under different circumstances would be basic 
to all special social sciences; yet it certainly would not be an encyclopedic 
sociology of Comtean vision (see Runciman 1970, pp. 1-44). 

Whether he is aware of it or not, what is behind Parsons’s view is the idea 
of a somehow “natural” connection between a (necessary) social function 
and a specific type of action, for example, the idea that the supply of men 
with various goods “naturally” or “necessarily” involves “economizing” 
(economically rational action) (see Polanyi, Arensberg, and Pearson 1957; 
Polanyi 1957; Hopkins 1957; Pearson 1957) and that economic phenomena 
therefore can be treated as “‘intrinsically” interrelated in certain ways, and 
that these intrinsic interrelations are somehow closer, more intimate, or 
more natural than the connections of economic phenomena with other 
aspects. Advocates of this idea usually postulate that empirically these 
intrinsic interrelations occur rarely if ever in their purity, but usually 
or always in a distorted fashion. The interference of other action aspects 
with the full actualization of the intrinsic economic relations is considered 
to be the source of this distortion. In other words, the intrinsic laws of the 
diverse spheres collide, so to speak, in concrete action, preventing each 
other from full realization. Economics, political science, etc., are the sciences 
establishing these intrinsic interrelations which are concretely observable 
in relative purity only in relative concrete isolation from each other, that is, 
when institutional arrangements are such as to allow the relative predomi- 
nance or overwhelming influence of the laws of one sphere. Yet the empirical 
absence of the requisite type of institutional arrangement and the resulting 
empirical “distortions” (which are really intermixtures) do not affect or 
deny the claim of the intrinsic connections’ existence. They merely pose the 
problem of their empirical “combination” and “collision.” 


The fundamental mistake involved in this conception, and the source of 
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all its problems, is what Polanyi (1957, p. 270, n. 1) has called the “econo- 
mistic fallacy,” namely, the assumption of a natural link between a certain 
type of action and a particular social function. Thus the provision of men 
with goods may be accomplished by actions not at all guided by economizing 
considerations (Mauss 1969; Hopkins 1957; Polanyi 1957; Pearson 1957). 
This shows that there are no intrinsic relations between the economic 
aspects of concrete phenomena, and that an analytic ecoromics therefore 
cannot describe such connections. Naturally the same objection must be 
raised against an analytic sociology: The war of all against all may be 
avoided by all sorts of means; the social function of coherence is not ‘‘in- 
trinsically” accomplished by being “moral” or “‘solidarizing.” 


IV 


This paper cannot be concluded without a look at Parson3’s development 
after the publication of The Social System. For in Econemy and Society 
(Parsons and Smelser 1956) he claims to have adopted < view which is 
different from the one advocated in The Structure of Social Action and still 
underlying The Social System (see Caillé 1970). The distinction which he 
draws between the two positions is as follows: The old view, consciously 
following Pareto’s lead, held that economic theory as an abstract analytical 
system deals with some of the variables which determine concrete behavior 
in the economic as well as in all other concrete sectors of social life. For a 
full explanation of the empirical phenomena, it must be supplemented by a — 
number of other distinct abstract theoretical schemes, which deal with the 
other significant variables of social life (Parsons and Sme-ser 1956, p. 6). 
The new view, in contrast holds that economics should be regarded as: 


the theory of typical processes in the “economy,” whica is a subsystem 
differentiated from other subsystems of a society. The specifically economic 
aspect of the theory of social systems, therefore, is a special case of the 
general theory of the social system. ... But the basic variables operative 
in all the special cases are the variables of a more gereral theory. The 
peculiarity of economic theory, therefore, is ot the separate class of variables 
it employs but the parameters which distinguish the specizlecase . . . we call 
economic in the use of the general variables of social theory from the other 
important types of special case. [Parsons and Smelser 1956, p. 6; for a 
critique, see Hopkins 1957{ 


Parsons does not say in what respect he regards his new position as 
superior to the old one. Has he changed his ideas about what constitutes the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness? Or is he no longer opposed to the idea of 
an encyclopedic social science? Interpreting economics as a “special case” 
presumably implies the existence or necessity of such a general science, a 
general theory of social systems (Chazel 1974, pp. 108-101. Now it might 
seem that such a science should accommodate the phenomena of power, 
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self-interest, and normative consensus in their interrelatedness. Yet the 
theory put forward by Parsons does not do so. Instead, partly through the 
redefinition of terms (e.g., “‘power”’), and in any case without any attempted 
explicit justification, power and self-interest are placed outside the scope 
of the theory which, as a result, considers normative integration to be the 
essence of social order (see Giddens 1968). But this can no longer be defended 
as an analytical abstraction since the general theory must be comprehensive. 
What the early Parsons guardedly treated as the reality sui generis of an 
analytical sphere appears to have become the essence of concrete society 
(Chazel 1974, pp. 169-70). 

In spite of their derived status, Parsons still wants to provide for the 
distinctive identity of the several special social sciences. This he now at- 
tempts to do by apparently reverting to the previously denounced position 
that they each deal with a specific compartment of concrete social life, 
namely, a differentiated concrete subsystem of a more inclusive concrete 
social system (a society; see the quotation above, and also, Parsons and 
Smelser [1956], pp. 6-7, n. 4; for a divergent statement, see Parsons [1966], 
p: 104). In this vein, economics and political science are interpreted as 
dealing with the role behavior of actors in xormatively integrated subsystems 
of an overall normatively integrated concrete social system (Parsons 1966, 
p. 73). This, at least, is one way of making sense out of Parsons’s statements. 
For at this point his argument becomes rather confusing. It is no longer clear 
whether and when the reference is to abstract or concrete systems and 
sub-systems.! In any case, however, what Parsons’s new position means is 
that the theoretical distinctiveness of economics, etc., is tied to the contin- 
gent circumstance that in some societies the production and exchange of 
goods occur through specialized economic roles rather than as one part of 
more diffuse ones (Pearson 1957). This is obviously implied in the statement 
that “empirically most so-called ‘economic’ processes must be regarded as 
resultants of economic and non-economic factors. In the cases which are 
most favorable empirically to ‘purely economic’ analysis, the phenomena are 
always a resultant of the operation of the general variables of systems of 
social action apd of parameters specifically relevant to the economic case. 
In cases less favorable to purely economic analysis, the phenomena are a 
result of the same variables and of other parameters less relevant to the 
economic case. Thus, in the strictest sense of general theory, it is incorrect 
to speak of ‘economic variables’” (Parsons and Smelser 1956, pp. 6-7, n. 4). 
In other words, if the conditions are right, men are guided exclusively or 


1 The source of this difficulty lies in the fact that for Parsons the transition from system 
to subsystem usually also involves a shift in the level of abstraction. However, he is by no 
means consistent, and the various relations between systems and subsystems are confusingly 
linked to a variety of degrees of abstraction. Indicative of the problem is Rocher’s diagram 
(1974, pp. 59-61), which even in the translator’s reworked version makes no sense; e.g., 
there is no room in it for the social system. 
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predominantly by economic considerations. Empirically this happens to be 
the case in the concrete modern economy, and here economics does good 
service. Under different circumstances, however, it does not work so well 
(see Cuisenier 1969, pp. 582-83). 

On the basis of this methodological position, sociology as a special science 
would have to deal with a differentiated social subsystem of its own, the 
recently named ‘‘societal community,” which presumably is the set of roles 
in which the problem of order (integration) is tackled (for a criticism, see 
Caillé [1970], p. 199). Of course, this raises the questions of the exact em- 
pirical referent of the societal community and its concrete distinctiveness 
as a subsystem. If the subsystem has not yet come into its own, sociology 
as a special discipline apparently will have to wait (Rocher 1974, pp. 62-63, 
73). Yet perhaps a more important objection would be that Parsons still 
(and without either methodological or empirical justification) considers the 
problem of order in society essentially one of normative integration. This is 
clearly at the basis of the idea of a cybernetic hierarchy in which systems 
high in information (norms) control systems high in energy. A discussion of 
this particular conception, however, would go beyond the limits of this 
essay with its implication that the problem of social orcer ought to be 
recognized as the problem of the interrelations between ths phenomena of 
self-interested exchange, domination, and normative conviction. It is clear 
that this problem has no solution within an analytic socio-ogy of the Par- 
sonian type. For sociologists, then, the alternatives seem to be either to 
abandon the problem or to abandon analytic sociology—at least in its 
Parsonian version. 
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Comment on Burger’s Critique 


Talcott Parsons 
Harvard University 


Professor Burger’s article, on which the Editor has asked me to comment, 
presents a tantalizing combination of essentially correct insight and mis- 
taken interpretation. It does, however, constitute a higher level of theoretical 
sophistication and critical seriousness than has a large proportion of the 
negatively critical discussions of my work. It gives one some specific issues 
on which to “bite.” 

Burger’s two main themes, quite clearly stated in the abstract at the be- 
ginning of the article, concern my views about the relation of moral con- 
sensus to social order and about the “status of sociology” (his term; I should 
prefer to say “theory in” sociology) as analytic. Burger discusses the two 
problem areas in the above order; I should prefer, in this commentary, to 
interweave them. 

Like his article as a whole, Burger’s statement that I have contended that 
“sociology must be an ‘analytic’ science” is to my mind both correct and 
incorrect. He is quite correct that, from early in my career, I have been 
greatly impressed by the importance of analytical abstraction in science in 
general and social science in particular. This began under the influence of 
such writers as A. N. Whitehead, Max Weber, Vilfredo Pareto, L. J. Hen- 
derson, and Joseph Schumpeter. It is a view which I have never abandoned. 

Perhaps the reference above should even have been to the theory of sociol- 
ogy, rather than to theory in sociology. The essential point is that in the first 
instance it is for me a theoretical scheme which is analytically abstract. In 
empirical investigation it is seldom possible to restrict attention either to 
the variables of a strictly defined analytical system, or to those combined 
with, parameters so defined as to exclude interdependence with variables 
outside the system, the parameters thus being treated simply as “given.” 

Thus, to take Burger’s special example, I see no need for apology—and 
indeed he supports me on this—for having been long concerned with the 
problem of social order, precisely as a problem with respect to which one 
must take into account not only sociological considerations at the least, but 
also political and economic ones. It is easy to extend the list to include cul- 
tural and psychological considerations, and on various occasions I have ex- 
plicitly done so. 

Burger is of course right that sociology, like many other intellectual dis- 
ciplines, has long been caught in the dilemma of whether to define its subject 
matter in analytical terms or in concretely empirical terms. There is simply 
no way of making the two match neatly so that it is possible to have the best 
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of both worlds. Thus, the issue between Burger and myself is clear. As 
theorist I have chosen the analytic path, the consequence of which is that, in 
dealing with many if not most empirical problem areas, it is necessary to 
invoke a plurality of analytical schemes. The alternative. which Burger 
chooses, is to treat the empirical problem area as the main determinant of 
the structure of theoretical schemata; thus, rather than sociological or eco- 
nomic theory, there should be a theory of social order, a zheory of social 
conflict, a theory of the distribution of wealth and the like. This I would 
define, from the point of view of theory as consisting of analytical systems, 
as the eclectic position. 

Thus Burger is essentially correct in his contention that, in the analytic 
conception of sociological theory which I have supported, a purely sociologi- 
cal explanation of the problem of social order cannot be attained. This is 
most definitely not because economic and political and also psychological 
and cultural factors are empirically irrelevant to the problerr of social order, 
but because they are analytically defined as not belonging to sociological 
theory. 

I gather that Burger extends his objections to my analytical conception 
of sociological theory to economic theory as well, as is made evident, later 
in his article, by his espousal of the critique of most “main line” economic 
theory by Polanyi, Pearson, and Hopkins. Thus the issue of analytical ab- 
straction versus what I have called the theoretically eclectic point of view 
seems to be clearly joined. To dispose of my position Burger would have to 
undertake the formidable task of destroying the theoretical legitimacy of a 
long line of economic as well as sociological theory. 

Indeed, usage of the term “theory” has never come to be stabilized as 
between these two alternative meanings. My personal position has long been 
that both are essential, but it is imperative that they shoulc be clearly dis- 
tinguished from and related to each other. To help reduce ccnfusion, I have 
often suggested that, in the latter context, we should speak of “empirical 
generalization,” or sometimes empirical “explanation” of zhe set of phe- 
nomena in question. 

When it comes to the disciplines as such there has, histogically, been a 
strong tendency to try to combine the two usages, but for cogent reasons 
the analytical conception has become dominant in defining the more “basic”’ 
aspect of theory of the central disciplines, such as physics, chemistry, genet- 
ics, evolutionary biology, psychology, economics, and sociology. Even 
though, however, there are pulls in both directions and strang pressures to 
“tip” in one direction or the other, I think that there are ways of mediating 
between them. 

Tf my interpretation is correct, Burger sees the dilemme as inexorable, 
with reference to the conception of the scope of sociology as a discipline. He 


is quite correct in his judgment that, if, without aid from other disciplines, 
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sociological theory is to be the instrument of solving the problem of social 
order, as he poses it, it cannot be an analytical theory within the confines 
to which I have thought it ought to belong, especially as it was both dis- 
tinguished from and related to economic and political theory. To me the 
principal index of this is, as noted, his apparently unquestioned acceptance 
of the attempt of Polanyi, Pearson, and Hopkins to relativize economic 
theory to the analysis of particular economies, in the best “historical” tradi- 
tion of such writers as Werner Sombart. 

It seems to me, however, that the dilemma is not quite so stark as Burger 
paints it. In this connection it is significant to me that Burger concentrates 
overwhelmingly on my earliest work, notably, the Structure of Social Action, 
which was published just 40 years ago, in 1937. He does briefly recognize 
that there has been a phase of, as he puts it, “new” work, namely, my book 
Economy and Society, written jointly with Neil Smelser, published in 1956 
and now more than 20 years old. I happen to think that there has been con- 
siderable theoretical development in the whole extended intervening period, 
but that it has been development from the 1937 position through that of 
1956, rather than a “conversion to” a drastically different position. 

Burger is right in choosing as the focus of what was new in 1956 relative 
to 1937 the position first stated in Economy and Society. That position was 
characterized by the step from the conception of economic action, as a type 
of individual action in which economic orientation is conceived to be para- 
mount, to the conception of an economy as a social system of action, which 
could be conceived to be a primary functional subsystem of a total society. 
Neither Weber nor Pareto—who both used the category of economic action 
as a subtype of a wider category, though somewhat differently—ever con- 
ceived that its “determinants” were confined to economic variables. Its hall- 
mark was rather that, whatever the components, and they could be numer- 
ous, they were organized to bring about the primacy, as I have called it, of 
economic orientation, including its rationality. 

The paradigm of Economy and Society was derived essentially by general- 
izing from the conception of a type of action to that of a relatively highly 
differentiated type of social system, differentiated and specialized, however, 
with respect to its functional significance in a wider social system, the society, 
in this case the function of economic production. The level and modes of 
differentiation of this subsystem relative to others in the same society, and 
the relationships of noneconomic variables to each other and to the eco- 
nomic, involve more empirical questions than does defining an economy, as 
Smelser and I did. The same is true of the principal analytical relations of 
the economy to the other subsystems of a society, which I call the polity, 
the societal community, and the fiduciary system. 

A main line of theoretical work since the completion of Economy and So- 
ciety has been to attempt to generalize from the concept of an economy, first 
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to those of the other subsystems of a society which could be argued to stand 
‘on essentially the same level of abstraction. I have applied this type of anal- 
ysis to the polity, the societal community, and the fiduciary system. Each 
of these is conceived to have its own set of “primacies”; for example, for 
the polity, collective effectiveness as distinguished from production of utility 
for units in the economic subsystem, and for the societal community, the 
primacy of solidarity, in something like Durkheim’s sense. The societal com- 
munity is also conceived to consist of many more or less solidary subgroups, 
but at the same time a society as a whole has its own levels of solidarity as 
institutionalized in its societal community. 

This mode of analytical specification has furthermore gcne well beyond 
the definition of functionally differentiated subsystems of the society, try- 
ing to specify the categories of inputs and outputs involved in their interre- 
lations with each other, and to define and analyze the operetion of general- 
ized symbolic media operating within and between them as regulators of 
their operation and relationships. 

In a comparable type of analysis, which is still seriously incomplete, I 
have tried to go beyond the social system, attempting to place it in a theo- 
retically determinate setting. This analysis is comparable to that by which 
Smelser and I attempted to place the economy within the social system. 
Besides analyzing the social system itself, I have tried to relate it to the 
cultural system and to two components of what I have called the individual, 
namely, first the personality system, and second, and recently, the “‘be- 
havioral” system. These complicated themes cannot be further pursued here, 
but they are on record (see introductory material in Theories of Society 
[1961]; the three essays on social system media in Politics and Social Struc- 
ture [1969]; The American University [1973]; and Lidz and Lidz [1976] in 
Explorations in General Theory in Social Science). 

Burger starts with the stark dilemma, as I have stated it, between a 
maximally isolated “system” of analytical theory and what I have called 
an eclectic mobilization of all concretely relevant variables for the solution 
of a set of empirical problems. Of course the former “theories” are, in the na- 
ture of the case, neither verifiable nor falsifiable. This is true in a sense 
parallel to that in which the “‘deep structures” of a language cannot be 
demonstrated to be either “grammatical” or “ungrammazical”; they are 
components in the basis of such judgments, not themselves alone constitutive 
of them. The judgments apply to sentences, not to deep structures. 

The kind of theoretical development of which I have given the barest 
sketch builds the components of the most abstract analytical schemes, and 
various levels of their approach to concreteness, into a coherent web of theo- 
retical relationships. Put a little differently, at their various levels the com- 
ponents are built into a conception of order, of a theoretical rather than a 


social-empirical nature. This order, however, must of course be congruent 
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with the ‘order of nature” which I interpret to include human life and, in 
the technical sense, action. 

The congruence of which I speak, however, is not to be interpreted to im- 
ply one-to-one correspondence, except for rare, but paradigmatically very 
important, limiting cases, of which two of the most prominent in the history 
of science have been the solar system, as treated by Newton, and the in- 
heritance of blossom color and seed type of peas, as studied by Mendel. In 
the field of the action sciences there are a few, but very few, cases of “‘per- 
fect markets” and, in the case of analytically defined sociology, of “perfectly 
solidary” collectivities. 

From the lack of one-to-one correspondence in this sense there has de- 
veloped what, from the kind of perspective with which Burger presents us, 
amounts to a slightly modified stark dilemma. If one insists on the “imme- 
diacy” of theoretical correspondence between observable facts and schemata 
of theoretical interpretation, it follows that we need multiple levels of order 
in the world of empirical experience. The order of analytical theory is one 
such level, and it is in the nature of the case “removed” from the directly 
observable order of empirical phenomena. In my understanding, all of the 
principal older sciences have taken this path. Thus Newtonian theory was 
relatively adequate for the solar system, but without basic modifications it 
could not cope with subatomic physics or with the kind of astrophysics 
which stimulated Einstein. In biology, Mendelian genetics had to be elabo- 
rated into something far from the simple 3:1 ratios, even before the appear- 
ance of microgenetics and DNA. 

It seems to me that Burger advocates a view which would lead to vetoing, 
for our field, the main path of theoretical progress in science which has come 
to dominate the developments since the first main syntheses. To me the 
fruitful way of dealing with the dilemma he has posed is to transcend it, not 
to accept one horn and repudiate the other. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that the path I have outlined extremely sketchily in this comment is not 
more “metaphysical” (to quote his abstract) than is insistence on the impor- 
portance either of theory in science generally or of empirically established 
facts. 
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Institutionalized Organizations: Formal Structure 
as Myth and Ceremony’ 


John W. Meyer and Brian Rowan 
Stanford University 


Many formal organizational structures arise as reflections of ratio- 
nalized institutional rules. The elaboration of such rules in modern 
states and societies accounts in part for the expansion and increased 
complexity of formal organizational structures. Institutional rules 
function as myths which organizations incorporate, gaining legitimacy, 
resources, stability, and enhanced survival prospects. Organizations 
whose structures become isomorphic with the myths of the institu- 
tional environment—in contrast with those primarily structured by 
the demands of technical production and exchange—dzcrease internal 
coordination and control in order to maintain legitimacy. Structures 
are decoupled from each other and from ongoing activities. In place of 
coordination, inspection, and evaluation, a logic of confidence and 
good faith is employed. 


Formal organizations are generally understood to be systems of coordinated 
and controlled activities that arise when work is embedded in complex 
networks of technical relations and boundary-spanning exchanges. But in 
modern societies formal organizational structures arise in highly institu- 
tionalized contexts. Professions, policies, and programs are created along 
with the products and services that they are understood to produce rational- 
ly. This permits many new organizations to spring up and forces existing 
ones to incorporate new practices and procedures. That is, organizations are 
driven to incorporate the practices and procedures defined by prevailing 
rationalized concepts of organizational work and institutionalized in society. 
Organizations that do so increase their legitimacy and theiz survival pros- 
pects, independent of the immediate efficacy of the acquired practices and 
procedures. ; 
Institutionalized products, services, techniques, policies, and programs 
function as powerful myths, and many organizations adopt them cere- 
monially. But conformity to institutionalized rules often conflicts sharply 


1 Work on this paper was conducted at the Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching (SCRDT) and was supported by the National Institute of Education (contract 
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with efficiency criteria and, conversely, to coordinate and control activity 
in order to promote efficiency undermines an organization’s ceremonial . 
conformity and sacrifices its support and legitimacy. To maintain ceremonial 
conformity, organizations that reflect institutional rules tend to buffer their 
formal structures from the uncertainties of technical activities by becoming 
loosely coupled, building gaps between their formal structures and actual 
work activities. 

This paper argues that the formal structures of many organizations in 
postindustrial society (Bell 1973) dramatically reflect the myths of their 
institutional environments instead of the demands of their work activities. 
The first part describes prevailing theories of the origins of formal structures 
and the main problem the theories confront. The second part discusses an 
alternative source of formal structures: myths embedded in the institutional 
environment. The third part devélops the argument that organizations 
reflecting institutionalized environments maintain gaps between their 
formal structures and their ongoing work activities. The final part sum- 
marizes by discussing some research implications. 

Throughout the paper, institutionalized rules are distinguished sharply 
from prevailing social behaviors. Institutionalized rules are classifications 
built into society as reciprocated typifications or interpretations (Berger 
and Luckmann 1967, p. 54). Such rules may be simply taken for granted or 
may be supported by public opinion or the force of law (Starbuck 1976). 
Institutions inevitably involve normative obligations but often enter into 
social life primarily as facts which must be taken into account by actors. 
Institutionalization involves the processes by which social processes, obliga- 
tions, or actualities come to take on a rulelike status in social thought and 
action. So, for example, the social status of doctor is a highly institutionalized 
rule (both normative and cognitive) for managing illness as well as a social 
role made up of particular behaviors, relations, and expectations. Research 
and development is an institutionalized category of organizational activity 
which has meaning and value in many sectors of society, as well as a collec- 
tion ‘of actual research and development activities. In a smaller way, a No 
Smoking sign is an institution with legal status and implications, as well as 
an attempt to regulate smoking behavior. It is fundamental to the argument 
of this paper that institutional rules may have effects on organizational 
structures and their implementation in actual technical work which are very 
different from the effects generated by the networks of social behavior and 
relationships which compose and surround a given organization. 


PREVAILING THEORIES OF FORMAL STRUCTURE 
A sharp distinction should be made between the formal structure of an 
organization and its actual day-to-day work activities. Formal structure is 
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a blueprint for activities which includes, first of all, the table of organization: 
a listing of offices, departments, positions, and programs. These elements 
are linked by explicit goals and policies that make up a rational theory of 
how, and to what end, activities are to be fitted together. The essence of a 
modern bureaucratic organization lies in the rationalized and impersonal 
character of these structural elements and of the goals that link them. 

One of the central problems in organization theory is to describe the 
conditions that give rise to rationalized formal structure. In conventional 
theories, rational formal structure is assumed to be the most effective way 
to coordinate and control the complex relational networks involved in 
modern technical or work activities (see Scott 1975 for a review). This 
assumption derives from Weber’s (1930, 1946, 1947) discussions of the 
historical emergence of bureaucracies as consequences of economic markets 
and centralized states. Economic markets place a premium on rationality 
and coordination. As markets expand, the relational networks in a given 
domain become more complex and differentiated, and organizations in that 
domain must manage more internal and boundary-spanning interdepen- 
dencies. Such factors as size (Blau 1970) and technology (Woodward 1965) 
increase the complexity of internal relations, and the division of labor among 
organizations increases boundary-spanning problems (Aiken and Hage 1968; 
Freeman 1973; Thompson 1967). Because the need for coordination increases 
under these conditions, and because formally coordinated work has com- 
petitive advantages, organizations with rationalized formal structures tend 
to develop. 

The formation of centralized states and the penetration of societies by 
political centers also contribute to the rise and spread of formal organization. 
When the relational networks involved in economic exchange and political 
management become extremely complex, bureaucratic structures are thought 
to be the most effective and rational means to standardize and control sub- 
units. Bureaucratic control is especially useful for expanding political 
centers, and standardization is often demanded by both centers and periph- 
eral units (Bendix 1964, 1968). Political centers organize layers of offices 
that manage to extend conformity and to displace traditional activities 
throughout societies. 

The problem. Prevailing theories assume that the coordination and control of 
activity are the critical dimensions on which formal organizations have succeeded 
in the modern world. This assumption is based on the view that organizations 
function according to their formal blueprints: coordination is routine, rules 
and procedures are followed, and actual activities conform to the prescrip- 
tions of formal structure. But much of the empirical research on organiza- 
tions casts doubt on this assumption. An earlier generation of researchers 
concluded that there was a great gap between the formal] and the informal 
organization (e.g., Dalton 1959; Downs 1967; Homans 1950). A related 
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observation is that formal organizations are often loosely coupled (March 
and Olsen 1976; Weick 1976): structural elements are only loosely linked to 
each other and to activities, rules are often violated, decisions are often un- 
implemented, or if implemented have uncertain consequences, technologies 
are of problematic efficiency, and evaluation and inspection systems are 
subverted or rendered so vague as to provide little coordination. 

Formal organizations are endemic in modern societies. There is need for 
an explanation of their rise that is partially free from the assumption that, 
in practice, formal structures actually coordinate and control work. Such an 
explanation should account for the elaboration of purposes, positions, 
policies, and procedural rules that characterizes forma! organizations, but 
must do so without supposing that these structural features are implemented 
in routine work activity. 


INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF FORMAL STRUCTURE 


By focusing on the management of complex relational networks and the 
exercise of coordination and control, prevailing theories have neglected an 
alternative Weberian source of formal structure: the legitimacy of ratio- 
nalized formal structures. In prevailing theories, legitimacy is a given: 
assertions about bureaucratization rest on the assumption of norms of 
rationality (Thompson 1967). When norms do play causal roles in theories 
of bureaucratization, it is because they are thought to be built into modern 
societies and personalities as very general values, which are thought to 
facilitate formal organization. But norms of rationality are not simply 
general values. They exist in much more specific and powerful ways in the 
rules, understandings, and meanings attached to institutionalized social 
structures. The causal importance of such institutions in the process of 
bureaucratization has been neglected. 

Formal structures are not only creatures of their relational networks in the 
social organization. In modern societies, the elements of rationalized formal 
structure are deeply ingrained in, and reflect, widespread understandings of 
social reality. Many of the positions, policies, programs, and procedures of 
modern organizations are enforced by public opinion, by the views of 
important constituents, by knowledge legitimated through the educational 
system, by social prestige, by the laws, and by the definitions of negligence 
and prudence used by the courts. Such elements of formal structure are 
manifestations of powerful institutional rules which function as highly 
rationalized myths that are binding on particular organizations. 

In modern societies, the myths generating formal organizational structure 
have two key properties. First, they are rationalized and impersonal pre- 
scriptions that identify various social purposes as technical ones and specify 
in a rulelike way the appropriate means to pursue these technical purposes 
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rationally (Ellul 1964). Second, they are highly institutionalized and thus 
in some measure beyond the discretion of any individua. participant or 
organization. They must, therefore, be taken for granted as legitimate, apart 
from evaluations of their impact on work outcomes. 

Many elements of formal structure are highly institutionalized and 
function as myths. Examples include professions, programs, and technologies: 


Large numbers of rationalized professions emerge (Wilensky 1965; Bell 
1973). These are occupations controlled, not only by direct inspection of 
work outcomes but also by social rules of licensing, certifying, and schooling. 
The occupations are rationalized, being understood to ccntrol impersonal 
techniques rather than moral mysteries. Further, they are Lighly institution- 
alized: the delegation of activities to the appropriate occupations is socially 
expected and often legally obligatory over and above any calculations of its 
efficiency. 

Many formalized organizational programs are also institutionalized in so- 
ciety. Ideologies define the functions appropriate to a business—such as sales, 
production, advertising, or accounting; to a university—stch as instruction 
and research in history, engineering, and literature; and to a hospital—such 
as surgery, internal medicine, and obstetrics. Such classifications of organi- 
zational functions, and the specifications for conducting each function, are 
prefabricated formulae available for use by any given organization. 

Similarly, technologies are institutionalized and become myths binding on 
organizations. Technical procedures of production, accounting, personnel se- 
lection, or data processing become taken-for-granted means to accomplish 
organizational ends. Quite apart from their possible efficiency, such institu- 
tionalized techniques establish an organization as appropriate, rational, and 
modern. Their use displays responsibility and avoids claims of negligence. 


The impact of such rationalized institutional elements cn organizations 
and organizing situations is enormous. These rules define new organizing 
situations, redefine existing ones, and specify the means for coping rationally 
with each. They enable, and often require, participants tc organize along 
prescribed lines. And they spread very rapidly in modern scciety as part of 
the rise of postindustrial society (Bell 1973). New and extant domains of 
activity are codified in institutionalized programs, professions, or techniques, 
and organizations incorporate the packaged codes. For example: 


The discipline of psychology creates a rationalized theory of personnel 
selection and certifies personnel professionals. Personnel departments and 
functionaries appear in all sorts of extant organizations, and new specialized 
personnel agencies also appear. 

As programs of research and development are created and professionals 
with expertise in these fields are trained and defined, organizations come 
under increasing pressure to incorporate R & D units. 

As the prerational profession of prostitution is rationalized along medical 
lines, bureaucratized organizations—sex-therapy clinics, massage parlors, 
and the like—spring up more easily. 


As the issues of safety and environmental pollution arise, and as relevant 
e 
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professions and programs become institutionalized in laws, union ideologies, 
and public opinion, organizations incorporate these programs and profes- 
sions. T 


The growth of rationalized institutional structures in society makes 
formal organizations more common and more elaborate. Such institutions 
are myths which make formal organizations both easier to create and more 
necessary. After all, the building blocks for organizations come to be littered 
around the societal landscape; it takes only a little entrepreneurial energy 
to assemble them into a structure. And because these building blocks are 
considered proper, adequate, rational, and necessary, organizations must 
incorporate them to avoid illegitimacy. Thus, the myths built into ratio- 
nalized institutional elements create the necessity, the opportunity, and the 
impulse to organize rationally, over and above pressures in this direction 
created by the need to manage proximate relational networks: 

Proposition 1. As rationalized institutional rules arise in given domains of 
work activity, formal organizations form and expand by incorporating these 
rules as siructural elements. 

Two distinct ideas are implied here: (14) As institutionalized myths 
define new domains of rationalized activity, formal organizations emerge in 
these domains. (1B) As rationalizing institutional myths arise in existing 
domains of activity, extant organizations expand their formal structures so 
as to become isomorphic with these new myths. 

To understand the larger historical process it is useful to note that: 

Proposition 2. The more modernized the society, the more extended the 
rationalized institutional structure in given domains and the greater the number 
of domains containing rationalized institutions. 

Modern institutions, then, are thoroughly rationalized, and these ratio- 
nalized elements act as myths giving rise to more formal organization. When 
propositions 1 and 2 are combined, two more specific ideas follow: (24) 
Formal organizations are more likely to emerge in more modernized societies, 
even with the complexity of immediate relational networks held constant. 
(2B) ‘Formal organizations in a given domain of activity are likely to have 
more elaborated structures in more modernized societies, even with the 
complexity of Immediate relational networks held constant. 

Combining the ideas above with prevailing organization theory, it becomes 
clear that modern societies are filled with rationalized bureaucracies for two 
reasons. First, as the prevailing theories have asserted, relational networks 
become increasingly complex as societies modernize. Second, modern 
societies are filled with institutional rules which function as myths depicting 
various formal structures as rational means to the attainment of desirable 
ends. Figure 1 summarizes these two lines of theory. Both lines suggest 
that the postindustrial society—the society dominated by rational organiza- 
tion even more than by the forces of production—arises both out of the 
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Fic. 1.—The origins and elaboration of formal organizational structures 


complexity of the modern social organizational network and, more directly, 
as an ideological matter. Once institutionalized, rationality becomes a myth 
with explosive organizing potential, as both Ellul (1964) and Bell (1973)— 
though with rather different reactions—observe. 


The Relation of Organizations to Their Institutional Environments 


The observation is not new that organizations are structured by phenomena 
in their environments and tend to become isomorphic with them. One 
explanation of such isomorphism is that formal organ_zations become 
matched with their environments by technical and exchang2 interdependen- 
cies. This line of reasoning can be seen in the works of Aiken and Hage 
(1968), Hawley (1968), and Thompson (1967). This explanation asserts that 
structural elements diffuse because environments create boandary-spanning 
exigencies for organizations, and that organizations which incorporate 
structural elements isomorphic with the environment are able to manage 
such interdependencies. 

A second explanation for the parallelism between organizations and their 
environments—and the one emphasized here—is that orgenizations struc- 
turally reflect socially constructed reality (Berger and Luckmann 1967). 
This view is suggested in the work of Parsons (1956) and Udy (1970); who 
see organizations as greatly conditioned by their genezal institutional 
environments and therefore as institutions themselves in part. Emery and 
Trist (1965) also see organizations as responding directly t> environmental 
structures and distinguish such effects sharply from those that occur through 
boundary-spanning exchanges. According to the institutional conception as 
developed here, organizations tend to disappear as distinzt and bounded 
units. Quite beyond the environmental interrelations suggested in open- 
systems theories, institutional theories in their extreme forras define organi- 
zations as dramatic enactments of the rationalized myths pervading modern 
societies, rather than as units involved in exchange—no matter how com- 
plex—with their environments. 
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The two explanations of environmental isomorphism are not entirely 
inconsistent. Organizations both deal with their environments at their 
boundaries and imitate environmental elements in their structures. However, 
the two lines of explanation have very different implications for internal 
organizational processes, as will be argued below. 


The Origins of Rational Institutional Myths 


Bureaucratization is caused in part by the proliferation of rationalized 
myths in society, and this in turn involves the evolution of the whole modern 
institutional system. Although the latter topic is beyond the scope of this 
paper, three specific processes that generate rationalized myths of organiza- 
tional structure can be noted. 

The elaboration of complex relational networks.—As the relational networks 
in societies become dense and interconnected, increasing numbers of ratio- 
nalized myths arise. Some of them are highly generalized: for example, the 
principles of universalism (Parsons 1971), contracts (Spencer 1897), restitu- 
tion (Durkheim 1933), and expertise (Weber 1947) are generalized to diverse 
occupations, organizational programs, and organizational practices. Other 
myths describe specific structural elements. These myths may originate from 
narrow contexts and be applied in different ones. For example, in modern 
societies the relational contexts of business organizations in a single industry 
are roughly similar from place to place. Under these conditions a particularly 
effective practice, occupational specialty, or principle of coordination can be 
codified into mythlike form. The laws, the educational and credentialing 
systems, and public opinion then make it necessary or advantageous for 
organizations to incorporate the new structures. 

The degree of collective organization of the environment—The myths 
generated by particular organizational practices and diffused through 
relational networks have legitimacy based on the supposition that they are 
rationally effective. But many myths also have official legitimacy based on 
legal mandates. Societies that, through nation building and state formation, 
have developed rational-legal orders are especially prone to give collective 
(legal) authority to institutions which legitimate particular organizational 
structures. The rise of centralized states and integrated nations means that 
organized agents of society assume jurisdiction over large numbers of 
activity domains (Swanson 1971). Legislative and judicial authorities create 
and interpret legal mandates; administrative agencies—such as state and 
federal governments, port authorities, and school districts—establish rules 
of practice; and licenses and credentials become necessary in order to 
practice occupations. The stronger the rational-legal order, the greater the 
extent to which rationalized rules and procedures and personnel become 
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institutional requirements. New formal organizations emerge and extant 
organizations acquire new structural elements. . 

Leadership efforts of local organizations —The rise of the state and the 
expansion of collective jurisdiction are often thought to result in domesti- 
cated organizations (Carlson 1962) subject to high levels of goal displacement 
(Clark 1956; Selznick 1949; and Zald and Denton 1963). This view is mis- 
leading: organizations do often adapt to their institutional contexts, but 
they often play active roles in shaping those contexts (Dowling and Pfeffer 
1975; Parsons 1956; Perrow 1970; Thompson 1967). Many organizations 
actively seek charters from collective authorities and manage to institu- 
tionalize their goals and structures in the rules of such authorities. 

Efforts to mold institutional environments proceed along two dimensions. 
First, powerful organizations force their immediate relational networks to 
adapt to their structures and relations. For instance, automobile producers 
help create demands for particular kinds of roads, transportation systems, 
and fuels that make automobiles virtual necessities; competitive forms of 
transportation have to adapt to the existing relational context. But second, 
powerful organizations attempt to build their goals and procedures directly 
into society as institutional rules. Automobile producers, for instance, 
attempt to create the standards in public opinion defining desirable cars, to 
influence legal standards defining satisfactory cars, to affect judicial rules 
defining cars adequate enough to avoid manufacturer liability, and to force 
agents of the collectivity to purchase only their cars. Rivals must then 
compete both in social networks or markets and in contexts of institutional 
rules which are defined by extant organizations. In this fashion, given 
organizational forms perpetuate themselves by becoming institutionalized 
rules. For example: 

School administrators who create new curricula or training programs at- 
tempt to validate them as legitimate innovations in educational theory and 
governmental requirements. If they are successful, the new procedures can 
be perpetuated as authoritatively required or at least satisfactory. 

New departments within business enterprises, such as personnel, advertis- 
ing, or research and development departments, attempt to professionalize by 
creating rules of practice and personnel certification that arg enforced by the 
schools, prestige systems, and the laws. 

Organizations under attack in competitive environments—small farms, 
passenger railways, or Rolls Royce—attempt to establish themselves as cen- 


tral to the cultural traditions of their societies in order to receive official 
protection. 


The Impact of Institutional Environments on Organizations 


Isomorphism with environmental institutions has some crucial consequences 
for organizations: (a) they incorporate elements which are legitimated 
externally, rather than in terms of efficiency; (b) they employ external or 
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ceremonial assessment criteria to define the value of structural elements; and 
(c) dependence on externally fixed institutions reduces turbulence and 
maintains stability. As a result, it is argued here, institutional isomorphism 
promotes the success and survival of organizations. Incorporating externally 
legitimated formal structures increases the commitment of internal partici- 
pants and external constituents. And the use of external assessment criteria— 
that is, moving toward the status in society of a subunit rather than an 
independent system—can enable an organization to remain successful by 
social definition, buffering it from failure. 

Changing formal structures.—By designing a formal structure that adheres 
to the prescriptions of myths in the institutional environment, an organiza- 
tion demonstrates that it is acting on collectively valued purposes in a 
proper and adequate manner (Dowling and Pfeffer 1975; Meyer and Rowan 
1975). The incorporation of institutionalized elements provides an account 
(Scott and Lyman 1968) of its activities that protects the organization from 
having its conduct questioned. The organization becomes, in a word, 
legitimate, and it uses its legitimacy to strengthen its support and secure its 
survival. 

From an institutional perspective, then, a most important aspect of 
isomorphism with environmental institutions is the evolution of organiza- 
tional language. The labels of the organization chart as well as the vocabu- 
lary used to delineate organizational goals, procedures, and policies are 
analogous to the vocabularies of motive used to account for the activities 
of individuals (Blum and McHugh 1971; Mills 1940). Just as jealousy, anger, 
altruism, and love are myths that interpret and explain the actions of 
individuals, the myths of doctors, of accountants, or of the assembly line 
explain organizational activities. Thus, some can say that the engineers will 
solve a specific problem or that the secretaries will perform certain tasks, 
without knowing who these engineers or secretaries will be or exactly what 
they will do. Both the speaker and the listeners understand such statements 
to describe how certain responsibilities will be carried out. 

Voeabularies of structure which are isomorphic with institutional rules 
provide prudent, rational, and legitimate accounts. Organizations described 
in legitimated Vocabularies are assumed to be oriented to collectively defined, 
and often collectively mandated, ends. The myths of personnel services, for 
example, not only account for the rationality of employment practices but 
also indicate that personnel services are valuable to an organization. Em- 
ployees, applicants, managers, trustees, and governmental agencies are 
predisposed to trust the hiring practices of organizations that follow legiti- 
mated procedures—such as equal opportunity programs, or personality 
testing—-and they are more willing to participate in or to fund such organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, organizations that omit environmentally legiti- 
mated elements of structure or create unique structures lack acceptable 
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legitimated accounts of their activities. Such organizations are more vulner- 
able to claims that they are negligent, irrational, or unnecessary. Claims of 
this kind, whether made by internal participants, external constituents, or 
the government, can cause organizations to incur real costs. For example: 


With the rise of modern medical institutions, large organizations that do 
not arrange medical-care facilities for their workers come to be seen as negli- 
gent—by the workers, by management factions, by insurers, by courts which 
legally define negligence, and often by laws. The costs of illegitimacy in in- 
surance premiums and legal liabilities are very real. 

Similarly, environmental safety institutions make it important for organi- 
zations to create formal safety rules, safety departments, and safety pro- 
grams. No Smoking rules and signs, regardless of their enforcement, are 
necessary to avoid charges of negligence and to avoid the extreme of illegiti- 
mation: the closing of buildings by the state. 

The rise of professionalized economics makes it useful for organizations 
to incorporate groups of economists and econometric analyses. Though no 
one may read, understand, or believe them, econometric analyses help legiti- 
mate the organization’s plans in the eyes of investors, customers (as with 
Defense Department contractors), and internal participants. Such analyses 
can also provide rational accountings after failures occur: managers whose 
plans have failed can demonstrate to investors, stockholders, and superiors 
that procedures were prudent and that decisions were made by rational 
means. 


Thus, rationalized institutions create myths of formal structure which 
shape organizations. Failure to incorporate the proper elements of structure 
is negligent and irrational; the continued flow of support is threatened and 
internal dissidents are strengthened. At the same time, these myths present 
organizations with great opportunities for expansion. Affixing the right 
labels to activities can change them into valuable services and mobilize the 
commitments of internal participants and external constituents. 

Adopting external assessment criteria.—In institutionally elaborated en- 
vironments organizations also become sensitive to, and employ, external 
criteria of worth. Such criteria include, for instance, such ceremonial awards 
as the Nobel Prize, endorsements by important people, the standard prices 
oi professionals and consultants, or the prestige of programs or personnel in 
external social circles. For example, the conventions of modèrn accounting 
attempt to assign value to particular components of organizations on the 
basis of their contribution—through the organization’s production func- 
tion—to the goods and services the organization produces. But for many 
units—service departments, administrative sectors, and others—it is utterly 
unclear what is being produced that has clear or definable value in terms of 
its contribution to the organizational product. In these situations, accoun- 
tants employ shadow prices: they assume that given organizational units 
are necessary and calculate their value from their prices in the world outside 
the organization. Thus modern accounting creates ceremonial production 
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functions and maps them onto economic production functions: organizations 
assign externally defined worth to advertising departments, safety depart- 
ments, managers, econometricians, and occasionally even sociologists, 
whether or not these units contribute measurably to the production of 
outputs. Monetary prices, in postindustrial society, reflect hosts of cere- 
monial influences, as do economic measures of efficiency, profitability, or net 
worth (Hirsch 1975). 

Ceremonial criteria of worth and ceremonially derived production func- 
tions are useful to organizations: they legitimate organizations with internal 
participants, stockholders, the public, and the state, as with the IRS or the 
SEC. They demonstrate socially the fitness of an organization. The in- 
corporation of structures with high ceremonial value, such as those reflecting 
the latest expert thinking or those with the most prestige, makes the credit 
position of an organization more favorable. Loans, donations, or investments 
are more easily obtained. Finally, units within the organization use cere- 
monial assessments as accounts of their productive service to the organiza- 
tion. Their internal power rises with their performance on ceremonial 
measures (Salancik and Pfeffer 1974). 

Stabilization.—The rise of an elaborate institutional environment stabilizes 
both external and internal organizational relationships. Centralized states, 
trade association, unions, professional associations, and coalitions among 
organizations standardize and stabilize (see the review by Starbuck 1976). 

Market conditions, the characteristics of inputs and outputs, and tech- 
nological procedures are brought under the jurisdiction of institutional 
meanings and controls. Stabilization also results as a given organization 
becomes part of the wider collective system. Support is guaranteed by 
agreements instead of depending entirely on performance. For example, 
apart from whether schools educate students, or hospitals cure patients, 
people and governmental agencies remain committed to these organiza- 
tions, funding and using them almost automatically year after year. 

Institutionally controlled environments buffer organizations from turbu- 
lence (Emery and Trist 1965; Terreberry 1968). Adaptations occur less 
rapidly as ingreased numbers of agreements are enacted. Collectively 
granted monopolies guarantee clienteles for organizations like schools, 
hospitals, or professional associations. The taken-for-granted (and legally 
regulated) quality of institutional rules makes dramatic instabilities in 
products, techniques, or policies unlikely. And legitimacy as accepted sub- 
units of society protects organizations from immediate -sanctions for varia- 
tions in technical performance: 

Thus, American school districts (like other governmental units) have near 
monopolies and are very stable. They must conform to wider rules about 
proper classifications and credentials of teachers and students, and of topics 


of study. But they are protected by rules which make education as defined 
d 
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by these classifications compulsory. Alternative or private schools are pos- 
sible, but must conform so closely to the required structures and classifica- 
tions as to be able to generate little advantage. 

Some business organizations obtain very high levels of institutional sta- 
bilization. A large defense contractor may be paid for following agreed-on 
procedures, even if the product is ineffective. In the extreme, such organiza- 
tions may be so successful as to survive bankruptcy intact—as Lockheed 
and Penn Central have done—by becoming partially components of the 
state. More commonly, such firms are guaranteed survival by state-regu- 
lated rates which secure profits regardless of costs, as with American public 
utility firms. 

Large automobile firms are a little less stabilized. They exist in an environ- 
ment that contains enough structures to make automobiles, as conventionally 
defined, virtual necessities. But still, customers and governments can inspect 
each automobile and can evaluate and even legally discredit it. Legal action 
cannot as easily discredit a high school graduate. 


Organizational success and survival—Thus, organizational success depends 
on factors other than efficient coordination and control of productive 
activities. Independent of their productive efficiency, organizations which 
exist in highly elaborated institutional environments and succeed in be- 
coming isomorphic with these environments gain the legitimacy and re- 
sources needed to survive. In part, this depends on environmental processes 
and on the capacity of given organizational leadership to mold these processes 
(Hirsch 1975). In part, it depends on the ability of given organizations to 
conform to, and become legitimated by, environmental institutions. In 
institutionally elaborated environments, sagacious conformity is required: 
leadership (in a university, a hospital, or a business) requires an under- 
standing of changing fashions and governmental programs. But this kind of 
conformity—and the almost guaranteed survival which may accompany it— 
is possible only in an environment with a highly institutionalized structure. 
In such a context an organization can. be locked into isomorphism, cere- 
monially reflecting the institutional environment in its structure, func- 
tionaries, and procedures. Thus, in addition to the conventionally defined 
sources of organizational success and survival, the following general assertion 
can be proposed: é 

Proposition 3. Organizations that incorporate societally legitimated ratio- 
nalized elements in their formal structures maximize their legitimacy and 
increase their resources and survival capabilities. 

This proposition asserts that the long-run survival prospects of organiza- 
tions increase as state structures elaborate and as organizations respond to 
institutionalized rules. In the United States, for instance, schools, hospitals, 
and welfare organizations show considerable ability to survive, precisely 
because they are matched with—and almost absorbed by—their institu- 
tional environments. In the same way, organizations fail when they deviate 
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from the prescriptions of institutionalizing myths: quite apart from technical 
efficiency, organizations which innovate in important structural ways bear 
considerable costs in legitimacy. 

Figure 2 summarizes the general argument of this section, alongside the 
established view that organizations succeed through efficiency. 


INSTITUTIONALIZED STRUCTURES AND ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Rationalized formal structures arise in two contexts. First, the demands of 
local relational networks encourage the development of structures that 
coordinate and control activities. Such structures contribute to the efficiency 
of organizations and give them competitive advantages over less efficient 
competitors. Second, the interconnectedness of societal relations, the 
collective organization of society, and the leadership of organizational elites 
create a highly institutionalized context. In this context rationalized struc- 
tures present an acceptable account of organizational activities, and organi- 
zations gain legitimacy, stability, and resources. 

All organizations, to one degree or another, are embedded in both rela- 
tional and institutionalized contexts and are therefore concerned both with 
coordinating and controlling their activities and with prudently accounting 
for them. Organizations in highly institutionalized environments face in- 
ternal and boundary-spanning contingencies. Schools, for example, must 
transport students to and from school under some circumstances and must 
assign teachers, students, and topics to classrooms. On the other hand, 
organizations producing in markets that place great emphasis on efficiency 
build in units whose relation to production is obscure and whose efficiency 
is determined, not by a true production function, but by ceremonial defini- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the survival of some organizations depends more on manag- 
ing the demands of internal and boundary-spanning relations, while the 
survival of others depends more on the ceremonial demands of highly 
institutionalized environments. The discussion to follow shows that whether 
an organization’s survival depends primarily on relational or on institutional 
demands determines the tightness of alignments between structures and 
activities. 


Elaboration of rationalized Organizational conformity 
institutional myths > with institutional myths 


Legitimacy 
meee and resources > Survival 


Fic. 2.—Organizational survival 


Organizational efficiency 
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Types of Organizations 


Institutionalized myths differ in the completeness with which they describe 
cause and effect relationships, and in the clarity with which they describe 
standards that should be used to evaluate outputs (Thompson 1967). Some 
organizations use routine, clearly defined technologies to produce outputs. 
When output can be easily evaluated a market often develops, and con- 
sumers gain considerable rights of inspection and control. In this context, 
efficiency often determines success. Organizations must face exigencies of 
close coordination with their relational networks, and they cope with these 
exigencies by organizing around immediate technical problems. 

But the rise of collectively organized society and the imcreasing inter- 
connectedness of social relations have eroded many market contexts. 
Increasingly, such organizations as schools, R & D units, ard governmental 
bureaucracies use variable, ambiguous technologies to produce outputs that 
are difficult to appraise, and other organizations with clearly defined tech- 
nologies find themselves unable to adapt to environmental turbulence. The 
uncertainties of unpredictable technical contingencies or of adapting to 
environmental change cannot be resolved on the basis of efEciency. Internal 
participants and external constituents alike call for institutionalized rules 
that promote trust and confidence in outputs and buffer organizations from 
failure (Emery and Trist 1965). 

Thus, one can conceive of a continuum along which organizations can be 
ordered. At one end are production organizations under strong output 
controls (Ouchi and McGuire 1975) whose success depends on the manage- 
ment of relational networks. At the other end are institutionalized organiza- 
tions whose success depends on the confidence and stability achieved by 
isomorphism with institutional rules. For two reasons it is important not 
to assume that an organization’s location on this continuum is based on the 
inherent technical properties of its output and therefore permanent. First, 
the technical properties of outputs are socially defined anc do not exiŝt in 
some concrete sense that allows them to be empirically discovered. Second, 
environments and organizations often redefine the nattre of products, 
services, and technologies. Redefinition sometimes clarifies techniques or 
evaluative standards. But often organizations and environments redefine 
the nature of techniques and output so that ambiguity is introduced and 
rights of inspection and control are lowered. For example, American schools 
have evolved from producing rather specific training thai was evaluated 
according to strict criteria of efficiency to producing ambiguously defined 
services that are evaluated according to criteria of certification (Callahan 
1962; Tyack 1974; Meyer and Rowan 1975). 
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Structural Inconsistencies in Institutionalized Organizations 


Two very general problems face an organization if its success depends 
primarily on isomorphism with institutionalized rules. First, technical 
activities and demands for efficiency create conflicts and inconsistencies in 
an institutionalized organization’s efforts to conform to the ceremonial rules 
of production. Second, because these ceremonial rules are transmitted by 
myths that may arise from different parts of the environment, the rules may 
conflict with one another. These inconsistencies make a concern for efficiency 
and tight coordination and control problematic. 

Formal structures that celebrate institutionalized myths differ from 
structures that act efficiently. Ceremonial activity is significant in relation 
to categorical rules, not in its concrete effects (Merton 1940; March and 
Simon 1958). A sick worker must be treated by a doctor using accepted 
medical procedures; whether the worker is treated effectively is less im- 
portant. A bus company must service required routes whether or not there 
are many passengers. A university must maintain appropriate departments 
independently of the departments’ enrollments. Activity, that is, has ritual 
significance: it maintains appearances and validates an organization. 

Categorical rules conflict with.the logic of efficiency. Organizations often 
face the dilemma that activities celebrating institutionalized rules, although 
they count as virtuous ceremonial expenditures, are pure costs from the 
point of view of efficiency. For example, hiring a Nobel Prize winner brings 
great ceremonial benefits to a university. The celebrated name can lead to 
research grants, brighter students, or reputational gains. But from the point 
of view of immediate outcomes, the expenditure lowers the instructional 
return per dollar expended and lowers the university’s ability to solve 
immediate logistical problems. Also, expensive technologies, which bring 
prestige to hospitals and business firms, may be simply excessive costs from 
the point of view of immediate production. Similarly, highly professionalized 
consultants who bring external blessings on an organization are often 
difficult to justify in terms of improved productivity, yet may be very 
important in maintaining internal and external legitimacy. 

Other confficts between categorical rules and efficiency arise because 
institutional rules are couched at high levels of generalization (Durkheim 
1933) whereas technical activities vary with specific, unstandardized, and 
possibly unique conditions. Because standardized ceremonial categories 
must confront technical variations and anomalies, the generalized rules of 
the institutional environment are often inappropriate to specific situations. 
A governmentally mandated curriculum may be inappropriate for the 
students at hand, a conventional medical treatment may make little sense 
given the characteristics of a patient, and federal safety inspectors may 
intolerably delay boundary-spanning exchanges. 
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Yet another source of conflict between categorical rules and efficiency is 
the inconsistency among institutionalized elements. Institutional environ- 
ments are often pluralistic (Udy 1970), and societies promulgate sharply 
inconsistent myths. As a result, organizations in search of external support 
and stability incorporate all sorts of incompatible structural elements. 
Professions are incorporated although they make overlapping jurisdictional 
claims. Programs are adopted which contend with each other for authority 
over a given domain. For instance, if one inquires who decides what curricula 
will be taught in schools, any number of parties from the various govern- 
ments down to individual teachers may say that they decide. 

In institutionalized organizations, then, concern with the efficiency of 
day-to-day activities creates enormous uncertainties. Specific contexts high- 
light the inadequacies of the prescriptions of generalized myths, and incon- 
sistent structural elements conflict over jurisdictional rizhts. Thus the 
organization must struggle to link the requirements of ceremonial elements 
to technical activities and to link inconsistent ceremonial elements to each 
other. 


Resolving Inconsistencies 


There are four partial solutions to these inconsistencies. First, an organiza- 
tion can resist ceremonial requirements. But an organization that neglects 
ceremonial requirements and portrays itself as efficient may be unsuccessful 
in documenting its efficiency. Also, rejecting ceremonial requirements 
neglects an important source of resources and stability. Second, an organiza- 
tion can maintain rigid conformity to institutionalized prescriptions by 
cutting off external relations. Although such isolation upkolds ceremonial 
requirements, internal participants and external constituents may soon 
become disillusioned with their inability to manage boundary-spanning 
exchanges. Institutionalized organizations must not only ccnform to myths 
but must also maintain the appearance that the myths actuelly work. Third, 
an organization can cynically acknowledge that its structure is inconsistent 
with work requirements. But this strategy denies the validity of institu- 
tionalized myths and sabotages the legitimacy of the orgarization. Fourth, 
an organization can promise reform. People may picture the present as 
unworkable but the future as filled with promising reforms of both structure 
and activity. But by defining the organization’s valid structure as lying in 
the future, this strategy makes the organization’s current structure illegiti- 
mate. 

Instead of relying on a partial solution, however, an organization can 
resolve conflicts between ceremonial rules and efficiency by employing two 
interrelated devices: decoupling and the logic of confidence. 

Decoupling.—Ideally, organizations built around efficiency attempt to 
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maintain close alignments between structures and activities. Conformity is 
enforced through inspection, output quality is continually monitored, the 
efficiency of various units is evaluated, and the various goals are unified and 
coordinated. But a policy of close alignment in institutionalized organiza- 
tions merely makes public a record of inefficiency and inconsistency. 

Institutionalized organizations protect their formal structures from 
evaluation on the basis of technical performance: inspection, evaluation, and 
control of activities are minimized, and coordination, interdependence, and 
mutual adjustments among structural units are handled informally. 

Proposition 4. Because attempts to control and coordinate activilies in 
institutionalized organizations lead to conflicts and loss of legitimacy, elements 
of structure are decoupled from activities and from each other. 

Some well-known properties of organizations illustrate the decoupling 
process: 


Activities are performed beyond the purview of managers. In particular, 
organizations actively encourage professionalism, and activities are delegated 
to professionals. 

Goals are made ambiguous or vacuous, and categorical ends are substituted 
for technical ends. Hospitals treat, not cure, patients. Schools produce stu- 
dents, not learning. In fact, data on technical performance are eliminated 
or rendered invisible. Hospitals try to ignore information on cure rates, public 
services avoid data about effectiveness, and schools deemphasize measures 
of achievement. 

Integration is avoided, program implementation is neglected, and inspec- 
tion and evaluation are ceremonialized. 

Human relations are made very important. The organization cannot for- 
mally coordinate activities because its formal rules, if applied, would generate 
inconsistencies. Therefore individuals are left to work out technica] inter- 
dependencies informally. The ability to coordinate things in violation of the 
rules—that is, to get along with other people—is highly valued. 


The advantages of decoupling are clear. The assumption that formal 
structures are really working is buffered from the inconsistencies and 
anomalies involved in technical activities. Also, because integration is 
avoided disputes and conflicts are minimized, and an organization can 
mobilize support from a broader range of external constituents. 

Thus, decoupling enables organizations to maintain standardized, legiti- 
mating, formal structures while their activities vary in response to practical 
considerations. The organizations in an industry tend to be similar in formal 
structure—reflecting their common institutional origins—but may show 
much diversity in actual practice. 

The logic of confidence and good faith.—Despite the lack of coordination 
and control, decoupled organizations are not anarchies. Day-to-day activities 
proceed in an orderly fashion. What legitimates institutionalized organiza- 
tions, enabling them to appear useful in spite of the lack of technical valida- 
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tion, is the confidence and good faith of their internal participants and their 
external constituents. 

Considerations of face characterize ceremonial management (Goffman 
1967). Confidence in structural elements is maintained through three 
practices—avoidance, discretion, and overlooking (Goffmar: 1967, pp. 12- 
18). Avoidance and discretion are encouraged by decoupling autonomous 
subunits; overlooking anomalies is also quite common. Both internal 
participants and external constituents cooperate in these practices. Assuring 
that individual participants maintain face sustains confidence in the organi- 
zation, and ultimately reinforces confidence in the myths thaz rationalize the 
organization’s existence. 

Delegation, professionalization, goal ambiguity, the elimiration of output 
data, and maintenance of face are all mechanisms for absorbing uncertainty 
while preserving the formal structure of the organization (March and 
Simon 1958). They contribute to a general aura of confidence within and 
outside the organization. Although the literature on informal organization 
often treats these practices as mechanisms for the achievement of deviant 
and subgroup purposes (Downs 1967), such treatment ignores a critical 
feature of organization life: effectively absorbing uncertainty and main- 
taining confidence requires people to assume that everyone is acting in good 
faith. The assumption that things are as they seem, that employees and 
managers are performing their roles properly, allows an organization to 
perform its daily routines with a decoupled structure. 

Decoupling and maintenance of face, in other words, are mechanisms that 
maintain the assumption that people are acting in good faith. Professionaliza- 
tion is not merely a way of avoiding inspection—it binds both supervisors 
and subordinates to act in good faith. So in a smaller way does strategic 
leniency (Blau 1956). And so do the public displays of morale and satisfaction 
which are characteristic of many organizations. Organizations employ a 
host of mechanisms to dramatize the ritual commitments which their 
participants make to basic structural elements. These mechanisms are 
especially common in organizations which strongly reflect their institu- 
tionalized environments. ` 

Proposition 5. The more an organization’s structure is derised from instilu- 
tionalized myths, the more it maintains elaborate displays of corfidence, satisfac- 
tion, and good faith, internally and externally. 

The commitments built up by displays of morale and satisfaction are not 
simply vacuous affirmations of institutionalized myths. Participants not 
only commit themselves to supporting an organization’s ceremonial facade 
but also commit themselves to making things work out backstage. The 
committed participants engage in informal coordination that, although 
often formally inappropriate, keeps technical activities running smoothly 
and avoids public embarrassments. In this sense the confidence and good faith 
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generated by ceremonial action is in no way fraudulent. It may even be the 
most reasonable way to get participants to make their best efforts in situa- 
tions that are made problematic by institutionalized myths that are at 
odds with immediate technical demands. 

Ceremonial inspection and evaluation—All organizations, even those 
maintaining high levels of confidence and good faith, are in environments 
that have institutionalized the rationalized rituals of inspection and evalua- 
tion. And inspection and evaluation can uncover events and deviations that 
undermine legitimacy. So institutionalized organizations minimize and 
ceremonialize inspection and evaluation. 

In institutionalized organizations, in fact, evaluation accompanies and 
produces illegitimacy. The interest in evaluation research by the American 
federal government, for instance, is partly intended to undercut the state, 
local, and private authorities which have managed social services in the 
United States. The federal authorities, of course, have usually not evaluated 
those programs which are completely under federal jurisdiction; they have 
only evaluated those over which federal controls are incomplete. Similarly, 
state governments have often insisted on evaluating the special fundings 
they create in welfare and education but ordinarily do not evaluate the 
programs which they fund in a routine way. 

Evaluation and inspection are public assertions of societal control which 
violate the assumption that everyone is acting with competence and in 
good faith. Violating this assumption lowers morale and confidence. Thus, 
evaluation and inspection undermine the ceremonial aspects of organiza- 
tions. 

Proposition 6. Institutionalized organizations seek to minimize inspection 
and evaluation by both internal managers and external constituents. 

Decoupling and the avoidance of inspection and evaluation are not 
merely devices used by the organization. External constituents, too, avoid 
inspecting and controlling institutionalized organizations (Meyer and 
Rowan 1975). Accrediting agencies, boards of trustees, government agencies, 
and individuals accept ceremonially at face value the credentials, ambiguous 
goals, and categorical evaluations that are characteristic of ceremonial 
organizations: In elaborate institutional environments these external consti- 
tuents are themselves likely to be corporately organized agents of society. 
Maintaining categorical relationships with their organizational subunits is 
more stable and more certain than is relying on inspection and control. 

Figure 3 summarizes the main arguments of this section of our discussion. 


SUMMARY AND RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


Organizational structures are created and made more elaborate with the 
rise of institutionalized myths, and, in highly institutionalized contexts, 
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Fic. 3.—The effects of institutional isomorphism on organizations 


organizational action must support these myths. But an organization must 
also attend to practical activity. The two requirements are at odds. A stable 
solution is to maintain the organization in a loosely coupled state. 

No position is taken here on the overall social effectiveness of isomorphic 
and loosely coupled organizations. To some extent such structures buffer 
activity from efficiency criteria and produce ineffectiveness. On the other 
hand, by binding participants to act in good faith, and to adhere to the larger 
rationalities of the wider structure, they may maximize long-run effective- 
ness. It should not be assumed that the creation of microscopic rationalities 
in the daily activity of workers effects social ends more efficiently than 
commitment to larger institutional claims and purposes. 


Research Implications 


The argument presented here generates several major theses that have clear 
research implications. 

1. Environments and environmental domains which have institutionalized 
a greater number of rational myths generate more formal organization. This 
thesis leads to the research hypothesis that formal organizations rise and 
become more complex as a result of the rise of the elaborated state and 
other institutions for collective action. This hypothesis should hold true 
even when economic and technical development are held constant. Studies 
could trace the diffusion to formal organizations of specific institutions: 
professions, clearly labeled programs, and the like. For instance, the effects 
of the rise of theories and professions of personnel selection om the creation 
of personnel departments in organizations could be studied. Other studies 
could follow the diffusion of sales departments or research and development 
departments. Organizations should be found to adapt to such environmental 
changes, even if no evidence of their effectiveness exists. 

Experimentally, one could study the impact on the decisions of organiza- 
tional managers, in planning or altering organizational structures, of hypo- 
thetical variations in environmental institutionalization. Do managers plan 
differently if they are informed about the existence of established occupations 
or programmatic institutions in their environments? Do they plan differently 
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if they are designing organizations for more or less institutionally elaborated 
environments? 

2. Organizations which incorporate institutionalized myths are more 
legitimate, successful, and likely to survive. Here, research should compare 
similar organizations in different contexts. For instance, the presence of 
personnel departments or research and development units should predict 
success in environments in which they are widely institutionalized. Organiza- 
tions which have structural elements not institutionalized in their environ- 
ments should be more likely to fail, as such unauthorized complexity must 
be justified by claims of efficiency and effectiveness. 

More generally, organizations whose claims to support are based on 
evaluations should be less likely to survive than those which are more highly 
institutionalized. An implication of this argument is that organizations 
existing in a highly institutionalized environment are generally more likely 
to survive. 

Experimentally, one could study the size of the loans banks would be 
willing to provide organizations which vary only in (1) the degree of environ- 
mental institutionalization, and (2) the degree to which the organization 
structurally incorporates environmental institutions. Are banks willing to 
lend more money to firms whose plans are accompanied by econometric 
projections? And is this tendency greater in societies in which such projec- 
tions are more widely institutionalized? 

3. Organizational control efforts, especially in highly institutionalized 
contexts, are devoted to ritual conformity, both internally and externally. 
Such organizations, that is, decouple structure from activity and structures 
from each other. The idea here is that the more highly institutionalized the 
environment, the more time and energy organizational elites devote to 
managing their organization’s public image and status and the less they 
devote to coordination and to managing particular boundary-spanning 
relationships. Further, the argument is that in such contexts managers 
devote more time to articulating internal structures and relationships at an 
abstract or ritual level, in contrast to managing particular relationships 
among activities and interdependencies. 

Experimentally, the time and energy allocations proposed by managers 
presented with differently described environments could be studied. Do 
managers, presented with the description of an elaborately institutionalized 
environment, propose to spend more energy maintaining ritual isomorphism 
and less on monitoring internal conformity? Do they tend to become in- 
attentive to evaluation? Do they elaborate doctrines of professionalism and 
good faith? 

The arguments here, in other words, suggest both comparative and 
experimental studies examining the effects on organizational structure and 
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coordination of variations in the institutional structure of the wider environ- 
ment. Variations in organizational structure among societies, and within any 
society across time, are central to this conception of the prcblem. 
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Formalization of personnel procedures in 229 city, county, and state 
finance agencies is a function of era of origin and subsequent effects 
of the environment. Whereas origins and the environment account for 
the extent of formal personnel procedures, formalization in turn gives 
rise to multitier hierarchies and hierarchy to decentralized decision 
making. The effects of origins are due to greater openness to environ- 
mental pressures at the time of formation than later cn. 


Max Weber’s classic essay “Bureaucracy” (1947) delineates some of the 
characteristics of modern organizations which distinguish trem from tradi- 
tional forms of administration. These characteristics include division of labor, 
hierarchy of authority, written rules and regulations, and the like. The sur- 
face attributes of bureaucracy identified by Weber are not to be confused 
with its causes, however. In comparing traditional with bureaucratic means 
of administration, the latter based on belief in rational-legal authority, 
Weber was clearly suggesting that bureaucratization is but one aspect of 
the historical trend toward rationalization in the development of all institu- 
tional forms in modern societies. The substitution of autaority based on 
rules for authority based arbitrarily on persons is central to the develop- 
ment of bureaucracy. Weber identifies other preconditions cf bureaucratiza- 
tion, including a money economy which allows calculability of results and 
widespread literacy. To this list one might add such possible causes of bu- 
reaucratization as urbanization, mobility of resources, and religious beliefs 
permitting trust among strangers (see Stinchcombe 1965). The relative im- 
portance of these causes of bureaucratization is perhaps of less significance 
than the fact that they are external to organizations and arise largely as a 
result of historical processes. Rational-legal authority, cash economies, 
widespread literacy, and other conditions contributing to he development 
of bureaucratic forms are characteristics of whole societies which may change 
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over time but need not vary from organization to organization in a society 
at any one point. 

Contemporary research on organizations has apparently overlooked this 
fact in seeking to explain characteristics of bureaucracies in terms of internal 
characteristics while ignoring the changes in the larger social and political 
environments that Weber thought central to the growth of modern organiza- 
tions. The reasons for concentrating on internal organizational characteristics 
as opposed to external ones are not difficult to identify. Quantitative re- 
search studies can take into account tangible aspects of organizational struc- 
tures—size, job titles, levels of supervision, spans of control, and the like— 
much more easily than the less quantifiable elements of the environment 
which, while amorphous, may be exceedingly important. The work of Blau 
(1970) and his colleagues (see also Meyer 19725) exemplifies the tendency 
to overlook qualitative elements of organizations in focusing almost exclu- 
sively on the implications of organizational size for structural differentiation 
and of differentiation for administrative overhead. What is disputed is not 
the accuracy of the results but their importance for understanding the de- 
velopment of bureaucratization. A theory which explains bureaucratic struc- 
tures solely in terms of size runs afoul of the fact that large organizations 
existed well before bureaucratization became widespread (see, e.g., Dibble 
1965). A second factor limiting the usefulness of most such studies is that 
they present data from one point only and thus overlook the possible effects 
of history. Current trends in research have precluded the possibility that 
the greatest variations occur over time and are due to environmental shifts 
affecting organizations of a given type almost uniformly. Given this in- 
attention to qualitative historical aspects of organizational environments, 
it is not surprising that empirical research has not addressed the question 
Weber raised in his classic essay: How does one explain the development of 
large-scale, hierarchical, and rule-bound bureaucracies? 

Only a partial answer can be attempted here. Our study is limited to a 
single set of organizations—city, county, and state finance agencies—and 
to a time span of six years. It concerns only causes and consequences of 
formalized pgrsonnel procedures, because the origins of these rules can be 
identified easily and because rules vary somewhat across the agencies studied. 
The results of this limited study are quite suggestive, however. They indi- 
cate that the extensiveness of formal procedures in bureaucracies is due in 
part to the historical era in which they were founded and in part to the sub- 
sequent effects of the environment. Formalization in turn gives rise to 
hierarchical differentiation and differentiation to delegation of decision- 
making authority. The effects of origins are shown to be results of openness 
to environment at the time of formation. In short, the process of bureau- 
cratization begins with environmental pressures—in this case, the civil 
service movement—and proceeds by developing rules to accommodate these 
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pressures, elaborating organizational structures consistent with the rules 
and delegating authority as necessitated by structure. The primacy of the 
environment as a determining factor of bureaucratization and the depen- 
dence of organizational structure on rules embodying exterral demands are 
emphasized here. 

Though centrally concerned with the process of bureaucratization, this 
article touches on several other topics. Its method is necessarily intertwined 
with its substance. A key question to be considered is how history can be 
incorporated in organizational analysis. An understanding of history re- 
quires separating the effects of time of origin from the effects of changes in 
organizational environments which occurred in the past and could not be 
observed. Origins and environments are likely to have had opposite effects 
and to obscure each other, but estimates of the magnitude of the impact of 
each are important to understanding how bureaucratization or any other 
organizational process takes place over a lengthy period. The substantive 
findings developed in this article are also linked closely to the types of or- 
ganizations studied, which are city, county, and state departments of finance, 
comptrollers’ offices, and departments of administration, all of which are 
administrative units of local governments. Because they are government 
organizations, finance departments are bound by certain federal statutes 
which do not affect the private sector so directly. These stetutes are crucial 
environmental elements, and it is unlikely that they have affected private 
organizations similarly. Whether the process of bureaucratization is similar 
for public- and private-sector organizations cannot be determined until 
there is comparable research on the latter. In all likelihood, similar patterns 
of behavior hold for both public and private organizatiors, but their his- 
tories and relevant environments may be so different that they do not be- 
have in the same way at any given point. 

We shall proceed by first outlining the broad hypotheses to be tested in 
this study and the nature of the research undertaken. The discussion will 
then be turned to some federal and local regulations affecting personnel 
matters. A complete history of civil service legislation is not possible, but 
important developments in it can be noted. The next section develops a 
model showing why effects of origins and of the environment are often con- 
founded in organizational research, and it suggests a procedure for distin- 
guishing between them. This procedure is then applied to data on the 
formalization of personnel procedures in finance agencies. In the following 
section, we examine the relationship among formal perscnnel procedures, 
multitier hierarchies, and decision making. The last substantive section re- 
turns to the question of the effects of origins on organizations by examining 
the formalization of personnel practices in a small number of agencies which 
reorganized completely during the interval between the two surveys reported 
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here. The implications of the empirical results are discussed in the con- 
cluding section. 

The data in this article are drawn from two surveys of city, county, and 
state finance agencies in the United States conducted in 1966 and 1972. The 
nature of the surveys is reported fully in two earlier articles (Meyer 1975a, 
19758), and little elaboration of the study design seems necessary here. The: 
present article reports data on some 215 agencies which existed continuously 
from 1966 to 1972 and on 14 others which changed their names and reorga- 
nized between the two surveys. A point made in the earlier articles bears re- 
peating: the data analyzed here are drawn from these two points only. A. 
third survey of finance agencies now under way will provide additional data 
that can be used to replicate the results reported here. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND FORMALIZATION OF THE PERSONNEL PROCESS 


The history of the civil service movement in the United States is complex, 
and only the highlights can be touched on here. But one pattern is un- 
mistakable: there has been increasing federal intervention in local-govern- 
ment personnel practices. Of the three most significant federal acts establish- 
ing merit procedures for appointment to public office in place of the spoils 
system, the first, the Pendleton Act of 1882, which created the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, did not mention state or local government at all. State 
governments fell under the purview of the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, and both state and local governments were subject to pro- 
visions of the Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970. Each of these laws 
was aimed at removing politics from administration by requiring impersonal 
procedures for the selection and the advancement of employees. The pro- 
visions of these acts should be reviewed in some detail. 

The first U.S. Civil Service Act was approved by Congress in 1882 and 
went into effect the next year. In addition to creating a three-man Civil 
~ Service Commission, it required the president, under the advice of the com- 
mission, to “provide suitable rules for carrying this act into effect... , as 
nearly as the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows: 
first,... open, competitive examinations . . . second, . . . selection accord- 
ing to grade from those graded highest . . . fourth, . . . a period of proba- 
tion before any absolute appointment . . . fifth, . . . no person in the pub- 
lic service is... under any obligation to contribute to any political fund 
or to render any political service . . . ” (U.S. Congress 1881-83, pp. 403-4). 
The essence of a merit system of appointment for civil servants, as opposed 
to thé old-fashioned political spoils systems, lay in the use of written ex- 
aminations and the insulation of officials from electoral politics, two of the 
characteristics Weber thought common to modern bureaucracy. 

Interestingly, the Pendleton Act was much more specific in its provisions 
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than later statutes imposing merit requirements on state and local govern- 
ments. The Social Security Act amendments of 1939, for example, made 
repeated mention of “such methods of administration (including after Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, methods relating to the establishment and main<enance of per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis...) as are found... to be necessary” 
(U.S. Congress 1939, p. 1360), but the amendments did nct specify what 
those merit personnel standards were. They did, however, direct the states 
to use merit standards in administering old-age assistance, unemployment 
compensation, aid to dependent children, and grants for the blind. The 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970 was aimed at extending merit stan- 
dards to all government units. It created an advisory council charged with 
determining, among other things, ‘‘(1) The feasibility and desirability of 
extending merit policies and standards to additional federal-state grant-in- 
aid programs; (2) the feasibility and desirability of extending merit policies 
and standards to grant-in-aid programs of a federal-local character; (3) 
appropriate standards for merit personnel administration. .[and] (4) the 
feasibility and desirability of financial and other incentives to encourage 
State and local governments in the development of comprehensive systems 
of personnel administration based on merit principles” (U.S. Congress 1970- 
71, p. 1911). The 1970 act also provided for grants-in-aid to states and local 
governments for the development of merit systems and the training of em- 
ployees. But, like the 1939 Social Security Act amendments, the legislation 
did not specify the means to be used in enforcing merit principles.? 

A number of states followed the federal lead in removing partisan pres- 
sures from civil servants. New York adopted a merit system in 1883, and 
Massachusetts did so a year later. Other states lagged cons:derably. Article 
XXIV of the California constitution, which established th2 state civil ser- 
vice, was not approved until 1934. As late as 1960, 18 of the 50 states had 
extended civil service coverage only to employees in agencies receiving 
federal grants (Mitau 1966, p. 154). Generally, permissive legislation allow- 
ing counties and municipalities to establish merit persornel systems for 
their employees was passed shortly after state civil servize systems were 
enacted. New York State had a permissive statute for cities and counties 
in 1909; California cities in 1935 and counties in 1939 were authorized to 
enact their own merit systems. By 1960, 39 of the 40 largest cities in the 
2 This is not to deny that the federal government had imposed speciic merit-system re- 
quirements on state and local governments prior to the 1970 Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act. Quite the opposite: some 150 district personnel requirements, some of them contra- 
dictory, had already been attached to various grant-in-aid programs. These requirements 
were greatly simplified in the 1971 “Standards for a Merit System of Administration” pro- 
mulgated by the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare; Defense; and Labor; 
and further simplification was proposed by the Advisory Council on Intergovernmental 
Governmental Policy in its 1973 report (U.S. Senate Committee on Sovernment Opera- 
tions 1974, pp. 4-5). The advisory council recommended that a set cf uniform personnel 


standards be applied in the administration of all federal grants-in-aid to states and locali- 
ties, with the sole exception of revenue-sharing funds. 
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United States and three-quarters of all cities with populations over 10,000 
had legal provisions for civil service systems of some sort. Whether these 
systems were equally effective in enforcing merit practices is another matter, 
however. As Phillips (1960, p. 387) notes, “The record, of course, shows 
wide variation in merit system efficiency . . . merit systems of some cities 
are sorry exhibits of personnel administration.” 

Apart from prompting federal acts affecting civil service procedures, the 
movement to reform local administration which peaked in the early 1900s 
also gave impetus to the formalization of personnel procedures. Cities 
suffered recurrent fiscal crises throughout the last third of the 19th century, 
immigration swelled urban populations hence the demand for reliable ser- 
vices, and political spoils were rampant. Among other innovations, the re- 
formers demanded expertise in place of political reliability as the criterion 
for appointment. As Griffith (1974, p. 15) notes, one asset of the Progressive 
movement was the precepts of scientific management which strengthened 
the demand for fundamental structural reform in local government. The 
Taylorites and the Progressives were not always the same people, but they 
aided each other in municipal affairs. 

Despite the trend toward merit personnel standards at all levels of gov- 
ernment, there are now some pressures in the opposite direction. Cities and 
counties have come to rely somewhat on temporary employees whose posi- 
tions are exempted from normal civil service procedures. Salaries for those 
positions are often funded out of federal subventions, particularly the 
Emergency Employment Act (EEA) of 1971, which has since expired. At the 
time of the 1972 survey, EEA grants were funding a number of positions 
in finance departments. In addition, there has been recognition that inflex- 
ible merit principles should not extend to policymaking positions. The 1970 
Model Public Personnel Administration Law as well as the report of the 
Advisory Council on Intergovernmental Personnel Policy took cognizance 
of this. An introductory comment to the 1970 Model Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration Law stated that, 

in order for the spirit of a merit system to be realized, it is essential that 
a majori ty of the positions in the public service be classified. Conversely, it 
is equally important that certain positions be exempted from the provisions 
of this act. Key policy-determining officials such as department heads and 
agency heads must be acutely sensitive to the program objectives of the chief 
elected official. As a result, those persons should serve at the pleasure of the 
chief executive rather than be under the provisions of the merit system. 


The selection of key policy-determining officials by the chief executive 
does not constitute spoils. . . . [National Civil Service League 1970, p. 6] 


In this respect, the 1970 Model Law is a substantial departure from earlier 
versions. 

Several broad conclusions can be drawn from the brief review of civil ser- 
vice legislation in the United States. First, most state and local governments 
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have adopted merit personnel policies in place of either patronage appoint- 
ments or the spoils system. The only exceptions to this pattern are the more 
frequent use of temporary employees and the removal of policymaking 
officials from civil service protection. The historical trend toward the im- 
position of merit personnel standards constitutes an important alteration in 
the political environments of local government agencies. Second, effective 
merit standards usually entail substitution of impersonal procedures such 
as written job descriptions and fixed probationary periods for personal and 
political criteria for appointment. In other words, merit standards promote 
the formalization of the personnel process. Third, despite the ascendancy 
of merit principles, their application has been somewhat uneven. For this 
reason, an exact correspondence between federal legislation and the actions 
of state and local governments cannot be expected. Instead, considerable 
variation remains, and the actual procedures adopted by local agencies in 
conformity with requirements for merit personnel administration are them- 
selves of interest. An important question is whether local government units 
have responded uniformly and fully to the demand for personnel standards 
consistent with merit principles or whether their personnel procedures have 
remained essentially unchanged over time. If the former, one would con- 
clude that local government units are vulnerable to certain environmental 
pressures; if the latter, one would think them resistant to eavironments and 
hence bound by their origins. A fundamental sociological question is whether 
origins or environments dominate organizations. Only an approximate an- 
swer can be developed here. The research on finance agencies suggests, how- 
ever, that both have substantial effects, even though environmental shifts 
may in the long run have greater impact than origins. 


ORIGINS, THE ENVIRONMENT, AND FORMALIZATION 
OF THE PERSONNEL PROCESS 


A Model of Effects of Origins and the Environment 


A fundamental problem in assessing effects of origins and environment is the 
lack of complete data tracing organizations from their beginnings to the 
present. Usually data from only one point are available, and inferences about 
the effects of history or age are made on the basis of contemporary differ- 
ences between organizations with diverse origins. Exactly this procedure is 
followed by Stinchcombe (1965) in his analysis of stability of organizational 
types over time. Stinchcombe found small but consistent effects of era of 
origin on some characteristics of the labor force in several industries. The 
correlation between age and labor force (or organizational? structure, he sur- 
mises, can be accounted for by “the postulate that econamic and technical 
conditions determine the appropriate organizational form for a given or- 
ganizational purpose and the postulate that certain kinds of organizations 
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... could not be invented before the social structure was appropriate to 
them” (p. 160). 

This approach to the effects of age on organizations has several limitations, 
and we shall seek to overcome them here. One problem is that organizations 
are portrayed as essentially unchanging. The possibility that substantial 
differences due to origins are reduced over time by the environment is not 
considered. The source of this difficulty can be seen quite easily in figure 1, 
which displays values of a hypothetical index of bureaucratization (b) for 
three organizations at three points. Organization 1, which was founded in 
era 1, has index values of bu, die, br at times 1, 2, and 3, respectively; for 
organization 3, only bzs is displayed, because it did not exist in eras 1 and 2. 
Ignoring organization 2 for the present, figure 1 shows the effects of origins 
on the index to be bs3 — by. The effect of time, which is in fact a surrogate 
for the environment, is bı — bu for organization 1. There is no effect of 
time for organization 3, because it was only recently founded. Cross-sectional 
data do not permit separate estimates of effects of origins and of the environ- 
ment as suggested by figure 1. Instead, only the difference, bss — bis, can 
be estimated. But this difference corresponds exactly to the difference be- 
tween effects of origins and of the environment, (b33; — bn) — (bi — bn), 
thereby confounding the two hopelessly. Since environmental effects often 
diminish differences due to origins,’ Stinchcombe’s data in all likelihood 


Era 
1 2 3 
1 bu Pio Dis 
Organization 2 - boo bo 
E 7 b33 
« 
Effects of origins = bss = by 
Effects of environment = big - bay 
Difference = bys = bi3 


Fic. 1.—Hypothetical values of bureaucratization (b) for three organizations formed 
in different eras. 


3 Charles Bidwell has suggested that organizations in shared environments may diverge 
over time. He cites in private correspondence the example of midwestern colleges founded 
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underestimate both the effects of origins on organizations and the amount 
of change occurring over time. 

Another problem with Stinchcombe’s approach to the effects of history 
on organizations is its inability to link specified historical changes to endur- 
ing properties of organizations. This derives from his use of census data 
which do not reveal organizational characteristics other than labor-force 
composition. The importance of history for organizations can be demon- 
strated best if certain organizational properties varying with time of origin 
can be linked to specific historical developments. Showing differences be- 
tween old and new organizations does not limit possible explanations for 
observed effects of age, but both showing that old organizations differ 
from new ones in some respects but not others and specifying historical 
changes that correspond to these differences narrow the range of possible 
explanations considerably and hence give greater credence to the historical 
argument. Indeed it may be that age does not affect organizations much in 
comparison with the impact of identifiable historical events.4 

The data available from the study of finance agencies allow us to begin 
to distinguish effects of origins from those of the environment, although they 
do not permit precise estimates. They are sufficiently detailed to allow sepa- 
ration of organizational properties which should have beer. affected by his- 
torical changes from properties for which no such effects are anticipated. 
For 215 departments of finance, comptrollers’ offices, and zhe like, we have 
information on the year in which they were founded, formalization of per- 
sonnel procedures, and organizational structure for both 1966 and 1972, 
These agencies existed continuously over the six-year interval between the 
two studies; hence changes during this time cannot be due to origins. (The 
14 departments which reorganized between 1966 and 1972 will be discussed 


in the late 19th and 20th centuries which were initially similar but became differentiated 
due to demands of controlling bodies, local constituencies, and the :ike. Divergence un- 
related to time of formation, of course, cannot be captured in the model in fig. 1. It may 
well be that local conditions have caused some divergences in finance agencies over-time, 
but our lack of information about these conditions renders it difficult to gauge their effects. 


4 Only Starbuck (1965) has argued that age affects the degree of formalization in organiza- 
tions, but there has been no empirical confirmation of this claim. While it is possible that 
organizational age influences bureaucratization apart from time of origin (i.e., cohort) or 
effects of the environment (i.e., period), neither the data nor justifization for the strong 
assumptions needed to separate the effects of cohort, period, and age exists. For a discus- 
sion of the problem of cohort, year, and age, see Mason et al. (1973). The literature also 
suggests that time of origin is more important than age. Aiken and Hage (1968, pp. 931-32) 
found no correlates of age in their study of 16 health and welfare agencies; Pugh et al. 
(1969, p 94) found a negative but nonsignificant relationship of age with impersonality 
of origins of 54 diverse organizations in the Birmingham, England, area. Only Kimberly’s 
recent (1975) study of sheltered workshops has corroborated Stinchcombe’s results. Kim- 
erly found post-World War II workshops to be more oriented towazd rehabilitation than 
pre-World War II agencies. This in all likelihood reflects changing beliefs about the appro- 
priate functions for sheltered workshops rather than effects of age per se. 
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whether such appointment is at the discretion of the head of governmen 
or through civil service—can be explained by era of origin.® Finally, sec 
tion E of table 1 displays mean proportions of positions in finance agencie 
covered by civil service in both 1966 and 1972. Whereas time of formation 
is positively associated with civil service coverage—newer agencies hav: 


TABLE 1 


MEASURES OF FORMALIZATION IN 1966 AND 1972 
BY ERA WHEN DEPARTMENTS WERE FOUNDED 








Era 


Pre-1900 1901-39 Post-1940 





A. % Departments Where Entry-Level Em- 
ployees Are Placed through Civil 
Service or Equivalent Uniform 
Personnel Code (EMPLACE) 





ARa PA RE 55 Ti 73 
(49) (72) (90) 

1972 oa ese e ee oe 65 72 84 
(49) (72) (90) 


B. % Departments Where Written Regula- 
tions Govern Promotion Criteria (PROMO) 


1966; Vian woe me aie 49 68 67 
(49) (71) (90) 
GOTO usei sss 59 72 73 
(49) (72) (90) 


C. % Departments Where Probationary Pe- 
riod Is Six Months or Longer (PROBAT) 





W662 stone satis 65 72 88 
(49) (69) (89) 
TY y EEE 69 75 89 
(49) (71) (90) 


D. % Departments Where Head 
Is Elected (HEDEL) 


1966: secs omnis 4 24 
(49) (71) (90) 
i ee ene 22 
(49) (72) (90) 


E. Mean Proportion of Positions Covered 
by Civil Service (PSCE) 


1966 uniesie 607 -167 .146 


(47) (70) (88) 
1972 EE .582 .691 £785 
(48) (72) (89) 


Nore.—Figures in parentheses represent actual numbers of cases. 


5 Procedures for selecting department heads have been least affected by civil service laws 
Environmental forces have not had much impact, and a strong effect of era of origin oc 
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more employees under merit systems—somewhat fewer positions were cov- 
ered in 1972 than in 1966. The reasons for this contraction of civil service 
have already been noted and need not be pursued further. 

Because the first four items describing finance agencies’ hiring and evalua- 
tion procedures are dichotomies, they were combined in an index of formal- 
ization of the personnel process. Section E of table 1 was not included in 
either of the two indexes, because it declined between 1966 and 1972. Corre- 
lations among the four items between 1966 and 1972 and their autocorrela- 
tions over time are displayed in table 2. Generally the correlations are modest 
and in the expected direction, but there are some exceptions. For example, 
the correlation of placement of new employees through civil service with 
written promotion criteria is .6136 in 1966 but plummets to .3989 in 1972. 
And the correlations of whether department heads are elected with length 
of the probationary period are not very different from zero, —.1217 in 1966 
and —.0319 in 1972. The autocorrelations are also of interest. For the first 
three items, they range from .4348 to .6321, but for election of department 
heads the autocorrelation is .8489. The index of formalization ranges from 
zero to one; its value is the proportion of the four elements of an agency’s 
personnel procedures consistent with merit principles—entry-level place- 
ment through civil service, written regulations governing promotions, a 
probationary period of six months or longer, and an appointed department 
head. The index had mean values of .697 in 1966 and .745 in 1972. 

In order to estimate effects of era of origin and year of measurement more 
precisely than the cross tabulations in table 1 allow, the index of formaliza- 
tion was regressed on era of origin. Six cross-sectional regressions are dis- 
played in table 3, three each for 1966 and 1972. In these regressions, the 
1966 and 1972 indexes of formalization are regressed separately on era of 
crigin. In the first two regressions, no additional variables are controlled. 
Each increment of era—there are two increments, since we have three eras— 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF ITEMS IN INDEX OF FORMALIZATION 
. (1966/1972 Correlations) 


en 











EMPLACE PROMO PROBAT HEDEL 
EMPLACE..... 6321 -6136/ .3989 .2568/ . 2884 — .2376/— .2015 
PROMO........ Nak -4348 .2683/ . 1828 — .1628/— .2093 
PROBAT....... spa Rei .5278 — .1217/~ .0319 
HEDEL........ ae ae sai 8489 


Nore.—Autocorrelations on major diagonal. 
curs in section D of table 1. It could be argued, though not proved, that the differences 
between the correlations of era of origin with whether the department head is elected 
and the correlation of era with the other items in table 1 are indicative of the magnitude 
of environmental effects on the other items from the time of origin to the present. 
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TABLE 3 


REGRESSIONS OF INDEXES OF FORMALIZATION ON ERA 
OF ORIGIN AND OTHER ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


Cross-sectional Regressions 


1966 formalization = .3712+ .1484-era 
(.0255) 

1972 formalization = .4334++ .1422-era 
(.0225) 


1966 formalization = .3057++ . 1539+ era— .0226-state 
(.0238) (.0557) 

1972 formalization= .4095+ .1286-era-+ .0399-state 
(.0231) (.0540) 


1966 formalization = .3021+ . 1542. era+ .0003-nonsouthern 
(.0241) (.0431) 

1972 formalization = .4135+ . 1281 -era+ .0030-nonsouthern 
(.0234) (.0418) 


Pooled Regression 


Formalization= .3625+ .1328-era+ .0485-year 
(.0160) (.0277) 


Noreg.—Errors in parentheses. 


adds .148 to the index in 1966 and .142 in 1972. The difference between the 
constants in the first pair of equations, .0622, is a rough estimate of the 
effects of year of measurement on the index of formalization. In the third 
and fourth equations in table 3, a dummy variable coded one for state finance 
agencies covered in the surveys and zero for others is added; in the fifth and 
sixth equations, a dummy variable coded one for nonsouthern states and 
zero otherwise is included. Neither of the added variables significantly pre- 
dicts formalization of personnel practices, whereas the effects of era of origin 
remain. The time at which an agency was founded and subsequent environ- 
mental shifts account for formalization much better than either the level 
of government or geographic location. 

In the last entry of table 3, the 1966 and 1972 data are pooled, and year 
of measurement is added to the model as a dummy variable coded zero for 
1966 and one for 1972. The pooled regression allows estimates of the statisti- 
cal significance of year of measurement and comparisons of effects of era 
and year on formalization. As can be seen from the error terms, the effects 
of era are far greater than might have occurred by chance, but the signifi- 
cance of year of measurement is uncertain in the pooled regression—the 
coefficient of year is 1.75 times its error. But the coefficient is in the expected 
direction, and more important, since the six-year interval between measure- 
ments is considerably shorter than the intervals between eras, which are 
27 and 39 years, one would expect time of measurement to have considerably 
less impact than era of origin. Had the measurement interval been longer, 
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the effects of year in all likelihood would have attained significance. While 
one cannot legitimately project recent trends backward to the 19th century, 
it may be reasonable to assume that the rate at which personnel procedures 
in local government agencies have been formalized since the turn of the 
century is such that changes in these procedures over time have been greater 
than differences occurring across organizations at any one point due to per- 
sistent effects of origins. To speak of stability of personnel procedures in 
finance agencies would be accurate for short intervals only. The long-range 
effects of environmental shifts are in all likelihood far greater than differences 
due to origins. 


Origins and Organizational Structure 


Although era of origin shapes the personnel procedures usec by local govern- 
ment finance agencies, it does not affect their organizational structures sig- 
nificantly. Table 4 displays mean size and number of divisions, sections (i.e., 
subunits of divisions), and levels of supervision for the 254 departments 
studied in 1966 and 1972. The largest agencies are the oldest ones, but early 
20th-century departments are the smallest; even this difference is not sta- 


TABLE 4 


MEASURES OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE IN 
1966 AND 1972 BY ERA WHEN DEPART- 
i MENTS WERE FOUNDED 





ERA 
Pre-1900 1900-1939 Post-1940 
Mean size: 
1966..........0.. 136.96 89.31 95.16 
49 (72 90 
1972) oo ect eel ested 163.35 106.78 123.28 
(49) (72) (90) 
Mean N operating di- 
visions: 
1966............. 6.20 5.33 5.52 
(49) (72) (90) 
1972 eS ensa 6.0 5.40 5.32 
(49) (72) (90) 
Mean WN sections: 
1966 ccd acces 12.90 10.14 11.40 
(49) (72 (90) 
197264 o a iaaa 12.48 11.37 13.17 
(48) (71) (90) 
Mean W levels of su- 
pervision: 
E EEES 3.84 4.02 3.93 
(45) (71) (90) 
1992. ainan ots 4.03 4.08 4.13 
(49) (71) (90) 
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tistically significant because of the large variance in size. Differences in num- 
bers of operating divisions and sections are entirely artifacts of size, and 
the greatest level of numbers occurred, in 1966, among the early 20th-cen- 
tury agencies which are on the average the smallest. Overall, then, the or- 
ganizational structure of finance agencies bears no direct relationship to the 
era in which they were founded. This is not surprising, given that there is 
no reason to anticipate such a relationship. Organizational structures, un- 
like personnel procedures, have not been the subject of federal legislation, 
and they are not directly linked to cultural and political preferences of dif- 
ferent historical periods. 


FORMALIZATION, HIERARCHY, AND DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


If origins and subsequent effects of political and social environments ac- 
‘count for the extent of formal personnel processes but not for administrative 
structure in local agencies, one would expect variables describing organiza- 
tional structure to have little or no effect on formalization. This expectation, 
however, runs counter to inferences drawn from the results of several re- 
search studies, including some publications from the 1966 survey of finance 
agencies. Correlations between the extensiveness of hierarchy and delega- 
tion have been observed in several studies (see Blau 1968; Meyer 1968; 
Pugh, Hickson, Hinnings, and Turner 1968; Blau and Schoenherr 1971; 
Meyer 1972a), and they are replicated here. Table 5 displays the zero-order 
correlations of the index of formalization, the number of hierarchical levels 
in finance agencies, and two indicators of delegation of authority in person- 
nel matters. The indicators of decentralization are (1) whether the depart- 
ment head or someone below him, such as a division head, formally recom- 
mends promotions and dismissals and (2) the relative influence of division 
heads in promotion decisions. The 1966 and 1972 correlations are displayed 
to the left and right of the solidi, respectively. There are modest but positive 
associations of levels of supervision with decentralization in both 1966 and 


TABLE 5 


CORRELAPIONS OF INDEX OF FORMALIZATION, LEVELS OF SUPERVISION, 
AND DELEGATION OF DECISION-MAKING AUTHORITY 
(1966/1972 Correlations) . 








Levels Delegation 1 Delegation 2 
Formalization...... .2338/ . 2338 .0716/.1405 .0600/ .0563 
Levels............. ee .1814/.2326 .2645/.3107 


ê The first measure of delegation is coded zero if the department head officially recommends 
promotions and dismissals and one if someone below him does; the second measure is coded 
zero if the division heads’ influence in promotion decisions is less than 80% and one if their 
influence, as reported by the department head, is greater than 80%. 
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_ 1972. The correlations of levels with delegation of formal authority to recom- 
mend promotion and dismissal are .1814 in 1966 and .2326 in 1972; the 
correlations of levels with division heads’ influence are .2645 and .3107, re- 
spectively. In contrast, the associations of formalization with delegation of 
authority in 1966 and 1972 are virtually zero. Of the four correlations of 
formalization with delegation in table 5, only one is significantly larger 
than zero, and, as can readily be seen from the table, this zero-order correla- 
tion drops to nonsignificance when the number of levels is controlled. ° 

The minuscule correlations of formalization with decentralization and the 
small though significant links between era and formalization and between 
formalization and levels of supervision suggest that formalization! pre- 
cedes proliferation of hierarchical levels rather than the other way around. 
Cross-lagged path analysis shows that neither size nor levels affect formal- 
ization over time, whereas the 1966 measure of formalization affects 1972 
levels net of 1966 levels, albeit slightly. The regressions are displayed in 
table 6. Unfortunately the link between levels and delegation of decision- 
making authority cannot be confirmed in the longitudinal analysis. Lagged 
regressions show no significant links between the extensiveness of hierarchy 
and decentralization. Decision-making practices can change rapidly, and the 


TABLE 6 


LAGGED REGRESSIONS OF FORMALIZATION, 
SIZE, AND LEVELS 


REGRESSIONS OF 1972 FoRMALI- i 
ZATION ON 1966 FORMALIZA- A 
TION, 1966 SIZE, AND 1966 Á 

LEVELS OF SUPERVISION 





Zero Order B* ' 
1966 formalization........ 7802 7820 
1966 size... .. nao 10603  (— 10182) 
1966 formalization........ . 7802 76514 r 
1966 levels... ....n ooann 2433 (.0644) 


REGRESSIONS OF 1972 Size AND 
LEVELS oF SUPERVISION ON 
1966 FoRMALIZATION AND 
1966 SIZE AND LEVELS 


Zero Order BY 
Regressions of 1972 size: 
1966 size...........-05. .9497 .9492 
1966 formalization...... 1005 (.0052) 
Regressions of 1972 levels: 
1966 levels............. .5700 .5432 
1966 formalization. ..... 2419 .1149 f 


Nore. Coefficients in parentheses are not statistically significant. 
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six-year interval between measurements may be far too long for meaningful . 
results to appear. In sum, the cross-sectional analysis suggests links between 
formalization and hierarchy and between hierarchy and delegation; no direct 
relationship between formalization and decentralization was shown. The 
longitudinal analysis indicates that causality runs from formalization to 
hierarchy, not the reverse. While these results are not wholly conclusive, 
they are consistent with our expectations: hierarchy follows from extensive 
personnel procedures and decentralized decision making from hierarchical 
differentiation. 


OPENNESS TO THE ENVIRONMENT AT THE TIME OF FORMATION 


One final question remains: How does one account for the persisent though 
modest effects of era of formation on personnel procedures in finance 
agencies? Effects of origins, though diminished by environmental forces, 
do not disappear altogether; and it is not clear from the data describing 
modifications in ongoing organizations why this should be so. Put somewhat 
differently, the problem is to identify what takes place at the time an organi- 
zation is formed that continues to influence it throughout its existence. 

A partial solution is suggested by data describing a small number of 
finance agencies which reorganized totally between 1966 and 1972. These 
14 departments were described in an earlier article (see Meyer 1975a). All 
changed their names and altered administrative arrangements so fully that 
the autocorrelations of variables describing organizational structure be- 
tween 1966 and 1972 were zero. One other interesting property of these 14 
agencies was noted in the earlier article: the correlations of size with environ- 
mental demands for their services were zero in 1966 and much higher in 
1972 (Meyer 1975a, p. 614). Not examined in that article were changes in 
formalization of personnel procedures. A reasonable expectation is that, just 
as their size moved from inconsistency to consistency with environmental 
demands as a result of reorganization, so did their personnel procedures. 
The amount of this change is critical, however. As will be remembered from 
table 3, there was only a slight increase in formalization, .0622 on a 1.0 point 
scale, for the 215 ongoing organizations between 1966 and 1972. For agencies 
which reorganized totally, a somewhat greater increase in formalization was 
anticipated, if only because of the extent of other changes. We had not ex- 
pected, however, to find that the environment had 10 times as much impact 
on this small group of agencies as it had on ongoing organizations in the 
six-year interval. 

Following is the pooled regression of the two indexes of formalization on 
era of origin and year for the 14 reorganized finance agencies. Errors are in 
parentheses. 

Formalization = .2977 + .0320-era + .5411-year 
(.0512) (.0936) 
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The regression model is the same as that at the bottom of table 3; only the 
results differ. Casual inspection of these pooled regressions reveals, first, that 
the constant terms are somewhat lower for the reorganized cases than for 
the others, indicating that formalized personnel procedures were nearly 
absent from the former in 1966. Era of origin has minuscule and nonsignifi- 
cant effects for the reorganized cases, but this was expected because era de- 
scribes the period during which the old organizations—those obliterated be- 
tween 1966 and 1972—-were formed. In contrast, year of measurement, which 
for the reorganized cases indicates whether they were formed before or after 
1966, has very large effects on formalization; the metric coefficient of year 
is .5411. The coefficient of year is almost an order of magnitude larger for 
the 14 reorganized departments than for the 215 ongoing finance agencies. 
This suggests that the environment is much more intrusive when reorgani- 
zation takes place than otherwise. And it helps explain why effects of era 
of origin appear and persist over time despite environmental forces which 
affect all organizations. 

In brief, we would argue that the effects of origins (or what Stinchcombe 
[1965] calls the correlation of age with structure) are but artifacts of the 
discontinuous nature of change in organizations. Organizational change in- 
volves two types of effects of the environment: gradual alterations in the 
internal structure of ongoing organizations and replacement of organizations 
which were inconsistent with external demands by new ones highly con- 
sistent with the environment. The model in figure 3 depicts this process 
graphically. A hypothetical measure of bureaucratization is plotted as a 
function of time for a set of organizations, most of which continue but some 
of which are replaced at each time point. A secular trend toward bureaucrati- 
zation is assumed due to environmental forces, and some of the organizations 
which are least bureaucratic, hence least consistent with the environment, re- 

Organizations founded before Time 1 
sous ie, aos Organizations founded at Time.1 
so eee Organizations founded at Time 2 


—:+—- — Organizations founded at Time 3 


Bureaucratization 





Time 


Fic. 3.—Discontinuous change in organizations 
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organize at a level of bureaucratization higher than the others. The implica- 
tions of this pattern are easily described. First, the association between age 
and structure can be explained entirely as the replacement of existing or- 
ganizations with new ones. Second, the effects of era of origin on organiza- 
tional properties increase over time and are limited only by whatever upper 
bound may exist for organizational age. The second implication follows di- 
rectly from the first and can be easily shown by combining data from the 215 
continuing finance agencies with data from the 14 reorganized cases and 
treating the post-1966 years as a fourth era of origin. For the 229 cases in 
1966, the correlation of era with formalization of personnel procedures 
was .3487. In 1972—it should be noted again that the post-1966 agencies are 
treated as founded in a fourth era—the correlation was .4264. 

The ultimate explanation for the discontinuous pattern of change in or- 
ganizations lies in the nature of organization itself. At the time of formation, 
the elements of organizations are not separable from the larger social struc- 
tures in which they are embedded and thus are wholly dependent on their 
environments. Once organizations are founded, however, they must remain 
essentially stable, if only to satisfy the expectations of members and clients. 
These expectations may change gradually over time, but they are revised 
substantially when reorganization occurs and the environment intrudes. 
What has not been explained is why some anachronistic organizations man- 
age to survive while others do not. Myriad hypotheses could be put forward, 
but this is not the place either to propound or to explore them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of ideas about organizations have been developed in this article. 
We began by pointing out that Weber’s theory of bureaucracy emphasizes 
the primacy of historical forces and in particular the influence of rational- 
legal authority as causes of bureaucratization. Most researchers acknowl- 
edge this but have been unable to grapple with the problem empirically. 
We took the civil service movement in the United States as an illustration 
of historical change and the ascendance of rational-legal over traditional 
standards of authority. The history of federal civil service legislation was 
reviewed briefly in terms of its effects on state and local governments, and 
it was hypothesized that the extent of formal personnel procedures in local 
government finance agencies would reflect both the historical period in 
which they were founded and the subsequent effects of the environment. 
Older agencies were less formalized than the newer ones, but over time all 
adopted procedures more in keeping with the idea of merit personnel ad- 
ministration and less conducive to the political spoils system. An increase in 
formalization, it was shown, gives rise to multitier hierarchies, and hierarchi- 
cal differentiation in turn gives rise to the delegation of personnel decisions 
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to lower levels. A causal chain from origins and the environrrent to formaliza- 
tion to hierarchy to decentralization was thus posited. 

A small number of agencies which changed their names and reorganized 
totally between the two surveys of finance agencies was examined to de- 
termine whether the effects of origins could be due to extreme susceptibility 
to environmental pressures at the time of formation. Environmental effects 
on personnel procedures are almost an order of magnitude greater in the re- 
organized agencies than in the ongoing ones. The discontinuous pattern of 
change explains the observed correlation between age and certain organiza- 
tional properties, and we predicted that this correlation would increase over 
time. Our prediction was substantiated by the 1966 and 1972 data describing 
finance agencies. 

Several implications arise from these results. First, the patterns described 
here need not be peculiar to finance agencies or to the history of the civil 
service movement in the United States. Effects of origins and the environ- 
ment and the discontinuous pattern of change should be evident for diverse 
institutional sectors. Second, if some of the key questions in organization 
theory concern the effects of societal forces on organizations over time, or- 
ganizational research ought to be directed toward answering these questions. 
Historical and longitudinal studies are required, and they must take explicit 
account of qualitative as well as quantitative elements of environments 
which have heretofore been neglected. In all likelihood, research will have 
to be larger in scope and longer in duration than has been usual until now. 
Third, the results presented here, together with those in earlier articles, sug- 
gest means for stimulating change in organizations. Mever’s earlier article, 
“Leadership and Organizational Structure” (19755) suggested that change 
in leadership and dependence of leaders on higher authority opens organiza- 
tions to environmental! influences. Here it has been shown that total re- 
organization speeds the process of accommodation to environmental pres- 
sures. These results are not surprising, but they do call into question the 
efficacy of attempting incremental change, the results cf which are at best 
uncertain, compared with that of changing leaders or tie total reorganiza- 
tion of agencies. Our results do not speak tc the desirability of reorganiza- 
tion. For some organizations, particularly those performing mediating 
functions, continuity is essential. But our research suggests that, when 
shifts in administrative patterns are sought, they are obtained most effi- 
ciently through changes in leadership and fundamental alterations in or- 
ganizational structures. 
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Affluence, Class Structure, and Working-Class 
Consciousness in Modern Spain’ 


John R. Logan 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


A central question for many theories relating economic development 
and politics is the nature of the political effects of improvements in 
working-class standards of living. A survey of textile workers in Bar- 
celona indicates that the growing proportion of more affluent workers 
in Spain is a source of greater class consciousness in the sense of class 
militancy and politicization. These dimensions of consziousness, how- 
ever, are inversely associated with working-class ident-fication among 
higher-income workers. The findings are interpreted within a compara- 
tive theoretical framework which emphasizes the relevance of both 
the pattern of economic growth and the political structure as struc- 
tural variables conditioning the relationship between affluence and 
class consciousness. 


AFFLUENCE AND POLITICS—UNSETTLED ISSUES 


At least since Marx the question of how working-class consciousness is re- 
lated to industrialization has been of central interest to sociologists. Recently 
attention has been focused on an apparent process of embourgeoisement of 
the working class in response to a variety of changes in the class structure of 
industrial societies (Mayer 1956; Kerr et al. 1962). Although the extent of 
these changes is subject to debate (Westergaard 1966), the proposition has 
been advanced that industrial workers tend to become polizically conserva- 
tive as they approach middle-class income levels, become increasingly skilled 
and educated, move away from traditional working-class communities, find 
high chances for upward mobility through public education, and spire to 
middle-class social status (Zweig 1961).? 

A similar reasoning has been applied to newly industrizlizing countries, 
predicting a diminution of class consciousness as the workirg cfass begins to 


1 Revised version of a paper presented at the 1974 annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Association, Montreal. The research was supported by NSF Dissertation Research 
Grant GS32-343. The author is indebtec for helpful comments to Arthur Stinchcombe, 
Juan Linz, James Rule, David Phillips, and Sasha Weitman, and to two anonymous 
reviewers. 


2 The debate on the theories of embourgeoisement is summarized clearly in Goldthorpe 
et al. (1969, pp. 1-29). The concept of a conservative working-class aristocracy had been 
commented upon by the early Marxists in relation to craft unions. What is new in the 
current theory of embourgeoisement is the idea that the trend in evolution of the class 
structure makes the continuing moderation of working-class politics an inevitable conse- 
quence of industrialization. 
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share in the affluence made possible by economic expansion (Lipset 1963, 
pp. 45-51). Lipset’s theoretical rationale depends upon two broad assump- 
tions about the correlates of affluence which reflect the limitation of his evi- 
dence to the early industrializing countries (cf. Lipset 1964; Lipset and Rok- 
kan 1967): 

1. that increasing wealth means declining social inequality, increasing edu- 
cational opportunity, and a growing middle class (these changes in the class 
structure would imply moderation of the sense of class identification and 
collective grievance) ; 

2. that increasing wealth means a greater “receptivity to democratiza- 
tion” among political elites. Given the chance to act effectively within the 
existing political framework, workers would be integrated within it and in- 
dustrial conflict would lose much of its political content. 

Thus for Lipset, while declining working-class identification and militancy 
are predictable from anticipated changes in the class structure, the modera- 
tion of political radicalism depends upon changes in the political structure. 
To the extent that such structural changes are consistent with the moderniza- 
tion model, the process of development reduces class consciousness in all of 
its dimensions. 

The validity of both assumptions has been questioned on the basis of re- 
cent research on economic development and political structure. Studies of 
newly industrializing countries, especially in Latin America, have empha- 
sized the emergence of new patterns of economic expansion responding to 
inequalities in international trade relationships, a declining role of private 
domestic capital in favor of state intervention and foreign investment, and 
a specialization of industrial production for export markets (Dos Santos 
1971; Cardoso and Faletto 1970). The nature of the political integration of 
workers in the liberal democracies can itself be questioned, but as applied 
to newly developing countries the proposition of democratization is con- 
tradicted by the emergence of enduring forms of authoritarian government 
(Linz 1964). What is the effect of variations in these economic and political 
characteristics on the relationship between affluence and class consciousness? 


Class Structure and Class Consciousness 


There is reason to believe that affluence per se has no predictable relation- 
ship to working-class consciousness. Its impact depends not only on the 
changes in class structure with which it is associated (e.g., the distribution 
of opportunities for mobility, the relationship between unskilled and skilled 
workers and between the working class and middle class) but also on how 
workers interpret their position in society. The same conditions may be per- 
ceived differently by workers of different levels of skill and income or by 
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different generations of workers who entered the work force under varying 
social, economic, or political conditions (Zeitlin 1967, pp. 211-41). 

In some countries economic growth may actually increase social inequality 
(Soares 1966), creating a small highly skilled and well-paid industrial work 
force alongside a heterogeneous marginal lower class. Such growth has been 
said to be radicalizing for the lower-class majority through the encourage- 
ment of expectations of consumption and social mobility which cannot be 
satisfied within the existing social structure (Olson 1963; Gurr 1970, pp. 
92-122; Huntington 1968, pp. 49-59; for contradictory evidence see Portes 
1971). Class action within the “worker aristocracy” is diverted to the de- 
fense of its position of relative privilege and wage demands which can be 
achieved within the present structure rather than toward structural change 
(Brandao Lopes 1960, pp. 426-38; Touraine 1961, pp. 88-90). This is the 
pattern often associated with dependent development in Brazil. 

Even if economic growth is sufficient and sufficiently distributed to satisfy 
the aspirations of most workers, it may be accompanied by the maintenance 
or rigidification of interclass barriers. Increasing movement into and within 
the industrial working class—if it is not matched by relaxation of barriers 
to movement into the middle classes—may then provide a structural basis 
for radicalization of the most affluent workers by generalizing the experience 
of “partial upward mobility” (see Germani [1966, pp. 373-74], where the 
concept is applied to intellectuals and the new middle class in traditional 
societies). Among contemporary industrial societies, for example, the rela- 
tive militancy of skilled workers in Germany and Sweden has been attributed 
to the continuing strong social status boundaries between classes (Lipset 
and Bendix 1959, pp. 67-68). 

There are, then, three contrasting hypotheses concerning the relationship 
of affluence to class consciousness. In the modernization model, class con- 
sciousness declines in the working class as a whole but particularly among 
the higher-income and skilled work force. In the dependency model, class 
consciousness declines among the “worker aristocracy” but grows within 
the marginal work force. In the third model (affluence associated with de- 
clining interclass mobility), affluent workers are predicted to be the most 
class conscious sector of the working class. 


The Impact of Political Structure 


There is little evidence regarding the forms of control and accommodation 
of class conflict in different political systems, or their impact upon the class 
consciousness of either the working class as a whole or particular strata 
within the class. In the modernization model the action of the state is impor- 
tant primarily as it influences the degree to which workers’ militancy be- 
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comes politicized and the form of that politicization. At least three types 
of politicization can be found in the late-industrializing countries: 

1. In semidemocratic systems (e.g., Chile in the 1960s) the labor move- 
ment becomes the ally of political parties competing for influence within the 
system. Politicization is expressed by attitudes supportive of particular 
parties. 

2. In populist authoritarian states (Mexico; Brazil and Argentina in the 
1940s) the mobilization of workers becomes a source of support for a pater- 
nalistic regime. 

3. In exclusionary authoritarian states (Spain; contemporary Chile and 

Brazil) the definition of all class-based action as subversive is imposed by 
the state itself, and class militancy may be associated with political radical- 
ism. 

The research reported here examines the relationship between affluence 
and class consciousness (conceived as a multidimensional variable) in the 
case of one authoritarian, late-industrializing country—Spain. The theoreti- 
cal purpose is to show that under some conditions, contrary to the modern- 
ization hypothesis, affluence may in fact result in growing class conscious- 
ness. I begin in the following section by describing in detail the Spanish class 
structure and the class position of affluent workers as these have developed 
in recent years. This description provides the basis for interpretation of data 
in the subsequent section on the relationship between objective socioeconom- 
ic position, subjective evaluations of class situation, and class consciousness. 


AFFLUENCE AND CLASS STRUCTURE IN SPAIN 


The Spanish economy has grown at a rapid rate since the mid-1950s (aver- 
aging 9% annually in the first decade following the beginning of “economic 
liberalization” under the Opus Dei cabinet in 1957), stimulated by foreign 
investment, international loans, tourism, and remittances from Spanish 
workers in Common Market countries.? Development has caused consider- 
able structural mobility, especially a massive movement from rural to urban 
working-class occupations. For example, the proportion of the active work 
force employed in industry rose from 25% in 1950 to almost 40% in 1970, 
while the proportion in the rural sector dropped from 40% to 26% in. the 
same period.* Concurrently the proportion of industrial workers officially 
classified as “unskilled” dropped from 28.1% to 19.8% (1964-70), real 
wages of industrial workers rose about 7%. annually, and large numbers of 
workers entered the market for such products as televisions, refrigerators, 


3 For a summary of economic growth and government economic planning in Spain under 
Franco, see Anderson (1970). 


4 Except as otherwise noted, statistical data referred to below are taken from the recent 
compendium of information on Spain published by the Fundacién FOESSA (1970). 
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and automobiles. Although it should be stressed that urban workers have 
achieved their present standard of living on the basis of long working hours 
(a 60-hour week is common) and reliance on wages from all femily members 
(the average working-class child begins regular employment by age 14), 
economic development has created a new and expanding sector of the work- 
ing class which could be considered ‘‘affluent.” 

The available information on the class structure is sketchy, partly because 
no detailed census has been reported since 1950. It is possible, however, to 
piece together data from a variety of surveys and official reports in order 
to infer the nature of the changes which have occurred in both the actual 
and perceived class position of affluent workers. 


Changes in Interclass Mobility 


In Spain, working-class affluence has been accompanied by ihe growth of a 
a new middle class of sales, service, and office workers which allows a new 
channel of upward mobility for manual workers, and especially for women. 
Therefore, by 1966 the proportion of nonmanual workers w_th urban work- 
ing-class fathers had grown to 16% compared with 10% ir 1960, and rose 
to 22% by 1969. However, since the size of the urban werking class was 
growing at a high rate due to rural-urban migration, the actual probability 
of such upward mobility for a given manual worker’s son Ccecreased during 
the period. For sons of urban working-class fathers, the prcportion who en- 
tered nonmanual occupations dropped from 33% in 1960 -o 27% in 1969. 
For sons of rural working-class fathers, that proportion dropped from 38% 
to 17% in the same period. Thus the recent growth of the lcwer middle class 
has not kept pace with expansion of the working class. 

The results of another set of surveys (INE, 1965, 1972) indicate that 
what chances for upward mobility of skilled workers do exist are increasingly 
dependent upon attainment of postprimary education. In 1964, only 2%-3% 
of skilled workers had reached beyond primary educatior. compared with 
32% of middle-level workers (technicians, middle management, and white- 
collar employees). By 1970, with no change among skilled workers, the figure 
for middle-level workers had increased to 38%. Such a trend would not in- 
crease barriers to interclass mobility if educational opportunities were ex- 
panding adequately for working-class children. In fact, the Spanish govern- 
ment has made rapid improvements in elementary education. But between 
the ages of 12 and 14 the proportion of children in school dzops from 83% to 


5 Ibid., pp. 586-88. Note that Giner (1968, pp. 22-24) also concluces that “the steady 
growth of the working class still outbalances whatever upward motility there is in that 
stratum.” He believes, however, that affluence will eventually pacify the working class: 
“The seeds of a consumer economy of western style are already planted in the Iberian 
Peninsula and Spain’s very high rate of industrial output after 1959 could in the long run 
severely modify the revolutionary impetus . . . of its lower ciasses.” 
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40%, owing largely to a change in the class distribution of students.* The 
lack of opportunities for secondary education for working-class children is 
directly reflected in the geographic distribution of schools. For example, in 
the region of Barcelona the school enrollment capacity per 10,000 population 
is 361 in the central city compared with around 60 in the working-class 
suburbs ringing the city. 


Upward Identification 


Whether movement into the growing lower-middle-class occupations could 
be considered upward mobility for a skilled industrial worker is in itself un- 
certain. Some recent survey data suggest that it cannot (DATA 1973). In 
the province of Barcelona, 56% of skilled workers already considered them- 
selves to be lower middle class or higher (compared with only 24% of un- 
skilled workers). This class identification is supported by the fact that in 
Spain as a whole, while skilled workers on the average have lower incomes 
than do artisans, small shopkeepers, and persons in other occupations which 
might be considered middle or lower middle class (around $150 per month 
for skilled workers versus $200 for others), the difference is slight compared 
with the gap between the latter group and the upper middle class or upper 
class (with average incomes around $600-$650 per month). 

Perhaps more revealing than actual incomes is the amount which persons 
believe necessary for their life-style. The perceived income needs of skilled 
workers are identical with those of persons in lower-middle-class occupa- 
tions, somewhat higher than those of unskilled workers, but considerably 
lower than those of all other groups. Unskilled, skilled, and lower-middle- 
class workers shared the sense of earning less than they needed, while higher 
groups reported higher incomes than needs. 

Taken together these results suggest that “affluence” does not represent 
simply an improvement or deterioration of the class position of urban work- 
ers. The rising standard of living and shifts in the class structure may be 
understood to have created a mixture of satisfaction, expectation, and frus- 
tration—satisfaction and expectation primarily for those who have newly 
entered or advanced within the working class, and frustration for the most 
affluent workers. Further improvement for the latter is dependent upon 
either a major opening in the class structure or collective mobility for work- 
ers as a Class. 


AFFLUENCE AND CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


I propose that affluence in the economic context presented above can be a 
source of dissatisfaction and of a sense of collective solidarity for affluent work- 


In the year 1962-63, when approximately 50% of the urban population was working 
class, the proportion of students who were from working-class families dropped from 32% 
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ers and that it may provide a social basis for industrial conflict. Furthermore, 
in a country like Spain, in which workers are excluded from lezitimate politi- 
cal participation and the state is perceived to be allied wita management 
in the control of industrial conflict, such conflict is likely to spread beyond 
what might be called “conflict consciousness” or “militancy,” to involve 
opposition to the regime. That is, the state itself politicizes industrial con- 
flict. The social and political context supports in this way two of the elements 
of class consciousness in the Marxian sense. 

There is some evidence that affluence is in fact positively associated with 
industrial conflict in Spain. Table 1 summarizes the intensity of conflict in 
several major industries during 1966-67 as related to average wages in each 
industry. The three high-paying industries (metallurgy, mining, and chemi- 
cals) clearly experienced greater conflict than the three low-paying ones 
(construction, food processing, and textiles). In addition, as industrial con- 
flict has become more common, it has also taken on an increasingly political 
character (see Amsden 1972). As reported by Maravall (1973), the propor- 
tion of industrial conflicts based on political demands and solidarity with 
other workers rose from 9% in 1965 to 43% in 1969. More recently the labor 
movement has provided the main force for political reform since the death 
of Franco, organizing general strikes in several industries and industrial 
regions during the winter of 1975-76. 

Such evidence is suggestive but inconclusive for the study of sources of 
class consciousness. A proper test of the theory requires analysis of data on 
the perceptions of individual workers, difficult to obtain in authoritarian 
countries. This section presents the results of survey research in one séctor 
of the industrial working class in Barcelona. Bearing in mind the severe re- 


TABLE 1 
CONFLICT AND WAGE LEVELS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 














Workers Earming 
Less than Pta 5,000 





Industry Conflicts Conflicts/ Worker (%) 
Metallurgy...............00.. 256 .00032 e 31 
Mining*............ as 31 .00026 13-29 
Chemicals...............0.05 19 .00020 28 
Construction...............-- 9 -00002 58 
Food processing.............- 3 .00001 55 
Textiles.............05 en eos 3 00001 52 





Sovrces.—The number of conflicts in 1966-67 is from Maravall (1970, chap. 9). Information on wage 
levels and number of workers is from the Anuario estadistico de Espana (Madrid: INE, 1969), p. 288. 


* Information on conflicts is for all types of mining. The proportion earning less than Pta 5,000 varies 
from 13% in coal mining to an average of 29% in other types. 


at age 12 to 21% at age 15, 14% at age 17, and 6% at the university level (FOESSA 1970, 
p. 953). 
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straints on the interview situation and the problem of obtaining reliable 
information on sensitive topics, these results should also be understood as 
suggestive and as a first approximation of the relationship between individu- 
al affluence and class consciousness in Spain. 

Before turning to the data, the use of the concept of class consciousness 
here should be clarified. I have proposed that in the Spanish case affluence 
may be a source of class militancy (expressed in support of industrial conflict), 
politicized primarily by the action of the state. There is however no a priori 
reason to expect these two dimensions of consciousness to be linked with 
working-class identification. To the extent that militancy is based upon the 
desire of affluent workers for upward mobility into a growing middle class, 
it may be inversely associated with a perception of polarization of the class 
structure. Indeed it was noted above that a majority of skilled workers in 
the province of Barcelona report that they are “middle class.” One purpose 
of the survey analysis, then, is to explore more fully the relationship between 
affluence and these several dimensions of class consciousness. 

In brief, I will consider the following questions: 

1. How is the relationship between affluence and class consciousness in- 
fluenced by mobility experiences and expectations for future mobility? 

2. How is the relationship between affluence and class consciousness in- 
fluenced by differences in expectations between workers who entered the 
work force before and after the beginning of rapid economic expansion? 

3. What is the effect of upward class identification among affluent workers 
as reported in the previous section? 


Methods of Research 


Sample.—The findings reported here are drawn from a survey of 357 
textile workers in the province of Barcelona which I conducted in 1972. This 
is not a random sample of Spain’s industrial work force, but it does provide 
information on a major industry in Spain’s most important industrial re- 
gion. Barcelona has reemerged since 1960 as a focus of high industrial con- 
flict, and opposition workers’ groups won a clear victory in the larger fac- 
tories there if the syndical elections of 1975. The four factories from which 
the sample was drawn include two of the largest in the province (over 2,000 
workers each) and represent the traditional spinning, weaving, and washing 
and dyeing sectors as well as the new petrochemical sector based on artifi- 
cial fibers. 

Thus I would argue that the workers interviewed in this survey represent 
a useful subset of the Spanish working class, although the impact of afflu- 
ence might in principle differ in other industries or regions. The construction 
of the sample reflected three kinds of consideration. First, with a sample size 
of less than 400 it seemed prudent to limit its scope: a random sample of the 
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national working class would require considerably more resources than were 
available. Second, in order to minimize the likelihood of government inter- 
vention and the corresponding risks to both interviewers and respondents, 
cooperation was sought from several firms in the Barcelona crea. Their man- 
agement provided a formal legitimation of the study witrout interfering 
in the research process. Third, access to the personnel files of these firms 
made it possible to construct a relatively efficient sample, stratified by mi- 
grant status and skill level. Within each factory, the sampling list was or- 
ganized into four categories (from unskilled migrant to skilled native). An 
effort was made to interview approximately equal numbers in each category, 
removing differences between unskilled and skilled workers attributable to 
differences in migrant status or their distribution across factories. 

The difficulty of conducting survey research among wozkers in a labor- 
repressive system is reflected in this study. The interviewing was organized 
by an experienced survey research firm (DATA, S.A., of Madrid) and con- 
trolled by comparison of individual interview data with company personnel 
records. It was decided to conduct interviews in the respondents’ homes, 
contacting them directly rather than through their emplovers. A relatively 
large proportion of the original sample—about 25%—could not be located 
because of incorrect addresses, vacations, or moonlighting on other jobs. 
Surely some of the problems in arranging interviews were due to a reluctance 
on the part of potential respondents to become involved, especially as it 
became known that the interviews included questions whick were quite sensi- 
tive in the Spanish context. Another 15% of workers on the sampling list 
declined directly to be interviewed. 

Bias from the response rate cannot be accurately estimated. Nonre- 
spondents plausibly might be thought to be more class conscious than 
respondents (thus Jess willing to make their views public in a repressive 
context). My experience in interviewing in Spain leads me to think that 
nonrespondents, especially those who refused to be interviewed, are less 
class conscious than respondents; unwillingness to discuss political questions 
is associated with a general pattern of “not getting mixed up in such thirigs.” 
Regardless of the direction of the bias, clearly these data zannot be used to 
gauge the absolute degree of class consciousness even within’ the factories 
sampled. However, nonresponse was not related to factory, skill level, or 
migrant status, so that the sample may provide more reliable information 
on the differences between unskilled and skilled workers, migrants and na- 
tives, and workers in various factories. Estimates of these differences will 
not be affected by the low response rate as long as the error introduced by 
nonresponse is randomly distributed across categories in the independent 
variables. 

The tables presented below are accompanied by an estimate of the sta- 
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tistical significance of main and interaction effects based on Goodman’s 
(1973) method of analysis of contingency tables. The significance levels (one- 
tail) are the probability that corresponding beta parameters in the saturated 
model equal zero in the population from which the sample was taken. These 
statistics are not reliable for a nonrandom sample, however, so that the 
estimates are provided only as a guideline for distinguishing between strong 
and weak relationships. The advantage of the Goodman model over methods 
used in previous research is that it evaluates multivariate relationships 
without requiring normally distributed variables, interval measurement, or 
homoscedasticity. 

Measurement of class consciousness.—In this study class consciousness is 
reflected in two dimensions of consciousness which are especially relevant 
to Spanish politics today. The first is class militancy, indicated by response 
to the following question: “Do you believe that in principle the strike is a 
legitimate way for workers to make their demands heard?” (yes or some- 
times/no). The issue is crucial in Spain, where since 1939 the strike has been 
illegal (officially seditious in the earlier years) and where the growth of work- 
ing-class opposition has been commonly measured by the acceleration of 
industrial conflict. 

Yet militancy in itself is politically ambiguous; the regime has recently 
moved to legalize strikes under certain conditions and has asserted that in- 
dustrial conflict need not be incompatible with the present political system, 
Therefore it is important to deal also with politicization—the attribution 
of problems to (or opposition to) the political system, as indicated in the 
following question: “What do you believe should be done in Spain to make 
things go better?” (change the system of government, make reforms or 
change the leadership/make little or no change at all). In the present sample 
these indicators of militancy and politicization have a positive correlation 
of .24 (P < .001). In tables 2-4 and 6 they have been dichotomized in order 
to simplify the readings of the results; this dichotomization in no way affects 
the substantive conclusions.” 


1 The two indicators were chosen from a battery of survey questions which also included 
(1) “With the development of Spain, do you think social inequalities are decreasing, or 
staying about the same, or increasing?” (2) “Why do you think prices keep rising so fast?” 
(responses blaming government policy or corporate greed were coded as class conscious), 
(3) “Do you think it is good that your firm offers overtime work for its employees?” (nega- 
tive responses were coded as class conscious), (5) “Do you think industrial accidents are 
caused by the organization of work or by carelessness?” The intercorrelations of these indi- 
cators with (6) militancy and (7) politicization (as defined above) are presented in the 
unnumbered table below. The correlations, although all in a consistent direction, are too 
low to justify creation of an index of class consciousness. It was deemed preferable to 
present the analysis separately for the two indicators with the clearest validity and also 
the highest pairwise correlation. In principle, if the validity of these indicators is ac- 
cepted, the use of single indicators rather than an index only introduces random error in 
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TABLE 2 
MILITANCY (1) AND POLITICIZATION (2) BY SKILL (3) AND INCOME (4) 











Income (P ta) 
Grover Less than 10,000 10,000-15,000 Over 15,000 

1. Militancy (%): 

Unskilled...... 0.00... cee 29 (38) 27 (26) 41 (22) 

Semiskilled...........0...00. 24 (33) 36 (45) 47 (19) 

Skilled... 33 Q7 53 (19) 50 (22) 

Highly skilled................ 38 (24) 30 (36) 40 (15) 
2. Politicization (%): 

Unskilled........ 0... cece eee 29 (38) 38 (26) 50 (22) 

Semiskilled...............005 15 (33) 36 (45) . 47 (19) 

Skilled.. cesses. 15 (27) 32 (19) 32 (22) 

Highly skilled................ 25 (24) 39 (36) 47 (15) 





Note.—In tables 2-6 the total respondents are shown in parentheses in the bocy of the table; the P’s 
refer to the statistical significance of the relationship between variables (variables are numbered in each table 
title) as calculated from the saturated log-linear model described: in text above. P(13) = N.S., P(14) = ,06, 
P(134) = N.S., P(23) = N.S., P(24) = .001, P(234) = 


Results and Discussion 


Table 2 shows the relationship between class consciousness and two dimen- 
sions of class position of workers, family income and skill.8 It should be noted 
that skill and income are not intercorrelated in the present sample; this is 
because the pay differentials among workers within an industry are small, 
and even an unskilled worker may have a “high” family income if other 
household members are working or if he works overtime or holds two jobs 
(which is common). The distinction between these two dimensions of afflu- 


the analysis; the relationships reported here are then conservative 2stimates of the real 
relationships in the population. 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Teeter Sia 1.000 .075 -048 115 025 140 054 
Diskin ntes See 1.000 069 -026 -043 -088 *,139 
Sieaie nman ts ; 1.000 183 .056 098 .098 
e 1.000 .097 058 .079 
Desens s 1.000 043 .067 
On Ses ners 1.000 242 
ETE a 1,000 








8 The “low” income level of less than 10,000 pesetas monthly (about $155) provides a 
bare subsistence, most of which is spent on food. A “high” income level of over 15,000 
pesetas (about $230) approximates that of a middle-class family. “Unskilled” workers i in- 
clude those who perform routine manual labor. The “semiskilled” generally operate simple 
textile machinery, which requires no more than a week’s learning. ‘Skilled” workers are 
primarily those whose positions require an apprenticeship of up tc three years, such as 
machinists, mechanics, and electricians. The “highly skilled” are those with seniority in 
skilled occupations and also include assistant foremen (contramaestros) who perform super- 
visory work. 
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ence is important: although income has a significant positive association 
with militancy and politicization, skill does not. 

The finding that skill is not associated with class consciousness is contra- 
dictory to the hypothesis of affluent militancy developed above; one would 
expect workers at the top of the occupational hierarchy to be the most aware 
of the obstacles to further upward mobility and therefore the most class 
conscious. The present result may be explained in several ways. The textile 
industry itself is not the most advanced or best-paying industry, and some 
workers may intend to use their present employment as a bridge toward 
better positions in metallurgy or automobile plants. It is also possible that 
some of the most skilled workers have hopes of achieving supervisory posi- 
tions within the factory. The most convincing explanation in my view is the 
relative unity of workers’ experiences regardless of skill level: workers at 
all levels report considerable pessimism regarding the chances of mobility 
within the factory, and all workers are part of a single bargaining unit and 
are equally affected by the outcome of negotiations. 

In any case, class consciousness is related only to the income dimension 
of class position: workers with higher incomes are more militant (P = .06) 
and more politicized (P < .001). But what is the politically relevant mean- 
ing of income? It is not the present standard of living; this is clear, for ex- 
ample, from the fact that controlling for ownership of home appliances, a 
car, an apartment, or a savings account does not affect the relationship be- 
tween income and militancy or politicization. Nor is it a matter of leisure 
time or functional literacy, since neither the number of hours worked nor 
frequency of newspaper reading is related to class consciousness. Rather, the 
effect of income is intertwined with perceptions of mobility and changing 
expectations concerning what should be a worker’s position in the society. 

Mobility ——Past mobility experiences (aside from rural-urban migration, 
which will be discussed elsewhere [Logan 1978]) have no direct effect on 
class consciousness in the present sample, whether measured in terms of in- 
tergenerational or career mobility. Workers’ perceptions of the past are sig- 
nificantly related to class consciousness but the relationship is not a simple 
one. Table 3 shows the association between militancy and politicization, in- 


TABLE 3 


MILITANCY (1) AND POLITICIZATION (2) BY INCOME (3) 
AND PERCEPTIONS OF PAST MOBILITY (4) 














Muiutancy (%): Position Is: POLITICIZATION (%): POSITION Is: 

Income (Pta) Better Same or Worse Better Same or Worse 
Less than 10,000..... 24 (51) 37 (54) 27 G1) 20 (54) 
10,000-15,000....... 33 (70) 40 (47) 33 (70) 45 (47) 
Over 15,000......... 62 (39) 29 (34) 31 (39) 62 (34) 





Nore.—-P(13) = .04, P(14) = N.S., P(134) = .001, P(23) = .001, P(24) = .04, P(234) = .01. 
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come, and workers’ evaluation of past gains (“Do you believe that your 
standard of living has improved proportionately with economic develop- 
ment?”). On both militancy and politicization the association with percep- 
tions of the past is significantly different for low-income and high-income 
workers (the significance of this interaction effect is .001 and .01, respec- 
tively). 

Politicization among affluent workers is, as expected, associated with a 
pessimistic perception of the past (i.e., a sense of grievance) much more than 
it is among poor workers. It is as though affluent workers were more sensi- 
tive to, or aware of the political basis of, blockage of their personal mobility. 
The same conclusion is drawn from a consideration of workers’ evaluation 
of the availability of public education in their communities, which is con- 
sidered to be the main prerequisite for intergenerational interclass mobility 
(see table 4). Belief that the school system is insufficient is not related to 
militancy but it is strongly associated with politicization (P < .001), and the 
association is significantly stronger for affluent workers (2 = .03 for this 
interaction). 

Militancy among high-income workers, however, is associated with a per- 
ception of past improvement, The outcome was not anticipated and can only 
be given an ad hoc interpretation here. An interpretation in terms of rising 
expectations would be difficult to justify because there is no rationale for 
applying it only to militancy. Presuming still that affluent workers share a 
class position in which individual mobility is no longer a reelistic alternative 
to solidary class action, it seems that these workers perceive industrial con- 
flict and political change as alternative rather than complementary forms 
of class action. Those who believe that their position has improved in the 
past are more likely to support industrial conflict, which despite its illegality 
is a more limited, instrumental alternative. Those who are less satisfied with 
the past, who believe that their own position has not improved propor- 
tionately with national development, are more likely to recognize a need 
for a change in the political system. 

One implication of affluent workers’ perception of militancy and politiciza- 
tion as alternative forms of class action is that the correlation between 


. TABLE 4 


MILITANCY (1) AND POLITICIZATION (2) BY INCOME (3) 
AND PERCEIVED SUFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS (4) 














Muzrtancy (%): Scuoors ARE: POLITICIZATION (%): SCHOOLS ARE: 
Income (Pta) Sufficient Insufficient Sufficier.t Insufficient 
Less than 10,000..... 33 (47) 38 (50) 9 (47) 30 (50) 
10,000-15,000....... 35 (34) 35 (74) 29 (34) 42 (74) 
Over 15,000......... 43 (23) 45 (31) 17 (23) 58 (31) 





Nore.— P(13) = .04, P(14) = N.S., P(134) = N.S., P(23) = .003, P(24) = .0C1, P(234) = .03. 
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these two dimensions of class consciousness is lower for them than for lower- 
income workers (r = .29 for low- and medium-income workers, P < .001; 
for the high-income 7 = .18, P = N.S.). Table 2 then understates the dif- 
ferences between affluent and poor workers: 65% of the high-income are 
either militant or politicized, compared with only 39% of the low-income. 

Changing expectations.—Prior to the Civil War the leftist political parties 
consciously appealed to the “working class” for support, but as noted in the 
discussion of class structure a majority of skilled industrial workers now 
consider themselves to be “middle class.” In the present sample, 40% re- 
ported their family to be “lower middle class” or “middle class” rather than 
“working class” or “lower class”; the proportion is 51% among high-income 
workers. Given that middle-class identification among workers is usually 
found to be associated with conservative politics (Centers 1949, pp. 126-27), 
it is important to explore the meaning of upward class identification among 
Spanish workers and to see how that meaning has changed for new genera- 
tions of workers. 

Table 5 shows the relationship between class identification, income, and 
generation (dichotomized according to whether one entered the work force 
before or subsequent to the recent period of industrialization). Those who 
identify as middle class are the workers with higher incomes (P < .01) and 
younger workers (P < .001). In addition, there is a significant interaction 
effect: high income is more closely tied to middle-class identification for 
younger than for older workers (P < .04), Affluence then, particularly for 
those who entered the work force during the recent period of industrializa- 
tion, is linked to a new perception of class apparently based upon standard 
of living rather than occupation. 

Yet paradoxically, as shown in table 6, these young, high-income, “‘middle- 
class” workers are also the most class conscious. That is, class identification 
in itself has no direct effect on class consciousness as defined here; its effect 
depends upon workers’ age and income (this interaction effect, however, is 
statistically significant only for militancy). Thus middle-class identification 
is associated with greater militancy and politicization for young and high- 


TABLE 5 


PROPORTION IDENTIFYING AS “MIDDLE CLASS” (1) 
BY INCOME (2) AND GENERATION (3) 








Generation (%) 








Income (Pta) 20-39 40 and over 
Less than 10,000........... 38 (47) 21 (68) 
10,000-15,000............. 43 (65) 42 (53) 
Over 15,000............... 69 (32) 33 (33) 


Nore.~—P(12) = .01, P(13) = .001, P(123) = .04. 
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TABLE 6 


MILITANCY (1) AND POLITICIZATION (2) BY INCOME 13), 
GENERATION (4), AND CLASS IDENTIFICATION (5) 




















20-39 (%) 40 END OVER (%) 
Grovr anp Income (Pta) Working Class Middle Class Working Class Middle Class 

1. Militancy: 

Less than 10,000... 38 (29) 33 (18) 31 (54) 15 (14) 

10,000-15,000..... 35 (37) 36 (28) 48 (31) 23 (22) 

Over 15,000....... 30 (10) 55 (22) 50 (22) 45 (11) 
2. Politicization: 

Less than 10,000... 24 (29) 33 (18) 15 (54) 15 (14) 

10,000-15,000..... 30 (37) 46 (28) 35 (31) 27 (22) 

Over 15,000....... 40 (10) 59 (22) 27 (22) 36 (11) 








TE —P(13) = 04, P(14) = N.S., P(15) = N.S. P(134) = N.S., P(135) = N.S., P(145) = 
Paaa ios PA) O18, POS) = NS, POs) = Nb, POS) = 06" POMS) 08 

income workers but has the opposite effect on older and lower-income 
- workers. 

_ Evidently class has a new meaning for new generations of workers. For 
older workers, whose perceptions were first formed in a period of poverty 
and a tradition of clearly identifiable, militant working-class unions, it is 
difficult to identify as middle class, even with a middle-class income; those 
who do so are the more conservative workers of that generation. For younger 
affluent workers, who have entered the work force in a period of increasing 
prosperity when the working-class political movement has been only be- 
ginning to take shape again after the Civil War, middle-cless identification 
is a symbol of expectations of a social position (upward mobility, quality 
public services and public education, social status and sezurity) which is 
increasingly closed to them. For such workers, it is radicalizing. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence presented here supports several tentative conclusions concern- 
ing the political impact of affluence in Spain and perhaps has implications 
for other countries. 

The discussion began with the relationship between industrfalization and 
class consciousness. Given the fact that the nature of present changes in the 
class structure results in the relative militancy and politicization of affluent 
workers, it can be seen that the increasing proportion of hizh-income work- 
ers within the Spanish industrial working class provides a direct link between 
industrialization and the growth of a working-class opposition. This link 
has been hinted at in several recent discussions of Spanish working-class 
politics (Linz 1973, pp. 230-36; Giner 1968, pp. 22-23; Maravall 1973). As 
a partial theory of why industrialization may sometimes be accompanied 
by radicalization of the working class, it constitutes an a.ternative to the 
conceptualization of such radicalism as a mass phenomencn resulting from 
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social discontinuities during rapid growth (Kornhauser 1959, pp. 142-58; 
Lipset 1963, pp. 53-57). 

However, the findings suggest also how closely the orientations of affluent 
workers are related to their actual position within a changing class structure. 
The Spanish case reported here is in many respects similar to that of Italy, 
which has experienced a similar pattern of development (Lopreato and 
Chafetz 1970). But in Brazil, where the industrial working class remains 
small and relatively privileged, affluent workers may be politically conserva- 
tive (Schmitter 1971, p. 375). By extension, the conservatism of affluent 
workers in some advanced industrial societies in part may be dependent upon 
continually declining class barriers, growing opportunities for higher educa- 
tion, and attainment of full political citizenship—conditions which may not 
apply to all industrial countries (consider the cases of Germany and Sweden 
reported by Lipset and Bendix [1959]) or all status groups within countries 
(thus Leggett [1969] found that higher-income and skilled black auto workers 
were more class conscious than the lower-income and unskilled). 

Finally, while the Spanish case contradicts Lipset’s prediction of declining 
class conflict in industrializing countries, it does not entirely contradict its 
underlying logic. Spain differs from the assumptions of the modernization 
model with respect to both its authoritarian political structure (which Lipset 
elsewhere recognizes may intensify class divisions [1964]) and its declining 
interclass mobility. At the same time, however, the militancy and politiciza- 
tion of affluent workers in this case are associated with middle-class identi- 
fication, thus differing from the classic notion of class consciousness elabo- 
. rated by Marx. It should be a purpose of comparative research on working- 
class politics to explore the range of such variations from the dominant 
theoretical models and systematically to discover their sources in the politi- 
cal forms and patterns of economic growth of each country. 
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Wage-Attainment Processes: The Retail Clerk Case’ 
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Status-attainment and organizations literatures are integrated to de- 
velop a model of intraoccupational wage attainment using open- 
systems theory of organizations to specify structural parameters of 
the wage-attainment process. We analyze the effects of personal char- 
acteristics and organization structure on wages of retail clerks within 
one labor market. While sex and marital status show wage effects in- 
dependent of work context, the data support our contention that work 
routinization and organization dependence on environmental segments 
determine to a significant degree wage variation at the occupational 
level. Findings of sex segregation across and within firms and sub- 
stantial interaction in the effects of sex and organizational variables 
on wages further specify the relationship among personal charac- 
teristics, organization structure, and wages. Our research suggests 
that organizational contexts influence wages independently of indi- 
vidual characteristics and of labor market factors and that the in- 
clusion of organization parameters in status-attainment models will 
prove fruitful. 


A major research tradition in the stratification literature analyzes status- 
attainment processes for individuals in American society by estimating the 
effects of personal characteristics on occupational prestige and/or income 
(Blau and Duncan 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972). Recently, 
sociologists have recognized the need to expand income-attainment models to 
include structural effects on wages operating primarily at the occupational 
level (Stolzenberg 1975). The inclusion of labor market factors identified in 
the economics literature is one clear direction for this expansion. It may prove 
fruitful to consider additional contextual determinants of wage variation 
suggested by alternative theoretical traditions. 

This paper uses an organizational-theory framework to identify struc- 
tural determinants of wages expected to operate independently of personal 
characteristics and labor market factors, and it analyzes the wage-attain- 
ment process for one occupational group: retail sales clerks.? Our research 


1 Financial support for data collection and analysis was provided by a training grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health to the University of Washington. We are grateful 
to Paul Goldman, Margaret Levi, Michael Ornstein, Barbara Reskin, Peter Rossi, and 
anonymous reviewers for their comments on earlier versions of this paper. 


? The retail sales occupation is of particular interest in analyzing intraoccupational wage- 
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builds on the status-attainment literature, which suggests individual-level 
variables relevant to wages, and on the organizations literature, which 
points to structural dimensions that influence wage variation across and 
within firms. Labor market variables suggested by the economics literature 
are controlled in order to assess the independent effects of organizational 
contexts. Thus, our work is complementary to Stolzenberg’s (1975) analysis 
of labor market effects on wages in that it attempts to extend wage-attain- 
ment models to include contextual variables which operate at the occupa- 
tional level. 


STATUS-ATTAINMENT MODELS 


The status-attainment research paradigm assumes that indvidual achieve- 
ment is a function of personal resources and background characteristics, 
such as father’s occupational status. As status-attainment models have de- 
veloped, they have included additional individual and social-psychological 
variables, such as intelligence, aspirations, and social influences (see, e.g., 
Duncan et al. 1972). For the most part, researchers have ignored contextual 
determinants of individual achievement, particularly job-level variables 
such as location of employment and organizational contex?. An exception 
in the status-attainment literature is research analyzing the effects of race 
and sex composition on occupational income levels (Hodge and Hodge 1965; 
Taeuber, Taeuber, and Cain 1966; Snyder and Hudis 1976) These findings 
have yet to be incorporated into individual income-attainment models. A re- 
cent study by Spaeth (1976) represents an attempt to incorporate labor-force 
and work-context variables into the wage-attainment model. However, both 
extensions of the basic model suffer from insufficient theoretical grounding 
and data limitations. Further, given the general aggregation problem dis- 
cussed below, it is likely that such extensions will most fruit®ully proceed on 
an occupation-by-occupation basis. 

Since status-attainment models have been developed to describe stratifi- 
cation systems at the societal level, most sociological studies of wage attain- 
ment determine the “average” effects of independent var_ables on wages 
over the full range of occupations (Duncan et al. 1972; Suter and Miller 1973; 
Sweet 1973; Treiman and Terrell 1975). It is likely that these aggregate 
models obscure considerable differences in the roles of particular variables 
in the wage-attainment processes across occupations. There is evidence that 
the effects of personal resources vary across occupations (Rees and Shultz 
1970). Further, labor market fragmentation along occupaticnal lines results 


attainment processes because it evidences relatively extreme wage variation. This is re- 
flected in sex-related wage differences; the female-to-male wage ratio o1 .38 for sales occu- 
pations is substantially lower than for other occupations (U.S. Department of Labor 1975, 
table 5). 
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in different effects for market-context variables, such as industrial wage 
level, for different occupations (Stolzenberg 1975). It is also likely that 
the wage effects of specific organizational and job characteristics vary 
across occupations. For example, the lack of a wage effect for organizational 
size in Spaeth’s (1976) study may obscure substantial variation in its effect 
across occupations. For some occupations size may represent merely greater | 
relative job routinization and lower wages; for others size may represent 
more effective bargaining power and higher wages. Apart from the need for 
conceptual grounding of such measures, it is apparent that the nature of 
occupational differences if wage-attainment processes must be identified 
before the aggregate models can benefit from such extensions. 

In addition to the standard practice of specifying wage-attainment models 
in terms of individual characteristics for workers in dissimilar occupations, 
researchers have uniformly specified the models for either men or women, 
usually the former. The justification for this separation is often given as the 
intermittent labor force participation of women. 

We suggest that gender should be treated as a wage-relevant personal 
characteristic rather than as a basis for dividing the labor force for analysis. 
Research has indicated that wages for full-time workers vary substantially 
by sex (Knudsen 1969; Kreps 1971).Further, structural sources of sex-based 
variation have been identified and could be specified in an aggregate labor 
force model. For example, wage differences are due in part to occupational 
segregation by sex (Gross 1968; Oppenheimer 1970; Stevenson 1973) com- 
bined with depressed wages for women’s occupations (see, e.g., Snyder and 
Hudis 1976). The wage difference may also reflect intraoccupational sex 
segregation according to yet unspecified organizational or job factors asso- 
ciated with wages. In any case, models of the wage-attainment process are 
incomplete without specification of the mechanisms underlying sex-correlat- 
ed wage differences as well as those underlying wage variation related to per- 
sonal characteristics other than sex. The extent to which such mechanisms 
are occupation specific may be assessed by the successive analyses of occupa- 
tional wage-attainment processes which we recommend. 


INTRAOCCUPATIONAL STATUS-ATTAINMENT RESEARCH 


Most intraoccupational stratification research concentrates on the profes- 
sions. In particular, the analysis of stratification mechanisms among scien- 
tists is a well-developed research tradition. The development of status- 
attainment models for scientists has paralleled research at the aggregate 
occupational level in that criteria of achievement are seen as determined by 
individual characteristics and institutional background rather than by 
structural variables relevant to employment (Cole and Cole 1973; Hargens 
and Hagstrom 1967; Reskin 1976). 
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One of the few studies of the wage-attainment process for nonprofessional 
occupations did attempt to assess the effects of work context on wages. 
Bridges and Berk (1974) analyzed the effects of employee characteristics, 
job content, and firm on pay for white-collar workers employed by a sample 
of 21 Chicago financial organizations. Though they limited their study to 
white-collar workers and to a specific organizational context, their data 
reveal considerable interoccupational variation in prestige and pay. None- 
theless, the findings of the Bridges and Berk study are instructive. The great- 
est independent effect on wages was found to be exerted by aset of individual 
biographical variables including sex, marital status, race, and education (in 
order of importance). Company had the next greatest effect on wages. Be- 
cause the construct of firm affiliation was measured by a set of dummy vari- 
ables representing each of the 21 organizations, the nature of the organiza- 
tional effect is not specified theoretically. Additional wage eects were noted 
for occupational work characteristics and individual work characteristics 
(degree of control over breaks, length of training, repetitiveness, and super- 
vision). Thus, the Bridges and Berk study found both interorganizational 
and intraorganizational sources of wage variation which operated indepen- 
dently of personal resources. A major shortcoming of this research is its 
failure to specify theoretically the nature of these effects; however, the find- 
ings suggest that exploration of organizational determinants of wage varia- 
tion will prove fruitful. 


THE ORGANIZATIONS LITERATURE 


The organizations literature provides few direct insights inzo the structural 
bases of wage stratification among members of an occupation. The Weberian 
model of bureaucracy has provided the main parameters o: recent research 
on organization structure. The research tradition has focused on formal 
dimensions of bureaucracy, including comparative analysis of formal hier- 
archy and its structural correlates. The research has not Leen extended to 
include a focus on the reward structure within hierarchical ranks. (Ari ex- 
ception to this omission is the research tradition which focuses on power 
dynamics among organizational elites [Dalton 1959; Hawkes 1961; Perrow 
1965].) The fact that the economic reward distribution for a given occupa- 
tional group is often highly unequal suggests that organizations have rather 
well-developed systems of reward allocation independent cf the formal au- 
thority structure, and/or that organizations differentially evaluate and re- 
ward occupation incumbents. Analysis of structural correlates of wage strati- 
fication should prove fruitful for understanding organizational behavior as 
well as individual status attainment. 


3 Annual wages for full-time retail clerks employed by a department store represented in 
our sample range from around $4,500 to over $20,000. 
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In the absence of theory and research addressing specifically the issue of 
intraoccupational reward structures within and among organizations, we 
draw from a more general theoretical framework. The open-systems model 
of organizational behavior suggests major structural sources of wage varia- 
tion among individuals in the same occupation. In general, the open-systems 
perspective stresses the need for organizations to manage technological and 
environmental contingencies and proposes general strategies of organiza- 
tional adaptation (see, e.g., Thompson 1967). 

The general strategy used by organizations to manage complexity and un- 
certainty of technology is to specialize tasks and to establish procedural 
rules regarding task complications. This strategy serves to routinize jobs, 
thus limiting employee discretion (Thompson 1967, pp. 70-79). Since wages 
tend to increase with greater exercise of discretion, job routinization is an at- 
tempt to minimize wage overhead as well as to assure smooth-running opera- 
tions. Employees in organizations with low job routinization or in positions 
established to meet technological complications should receive relatively high 
wages. 

Organizational adaptation to environmental complexity and uncertainty 
generally is accomplished by establishing structural units to manage homo- 
geneous segments of the environment (Lawrence and Lorsch 1967; Thomp- 
son 1967). This strategy increases the organization’s ability to monitor and 
adapt to environmental changes, such as product demand. Further, since 
the organization is differentially dependent on segments of the environment 
(Thompson 1967, pp. 90-91), the strategy allows for differential treatment 
of environmental elements. Units managing environmental segments repre- 
senting high organization dependence are likely to receive a dispropor- 
tionately high share of organizational resources, including wages.‘ 

Wage variation among occupation incumbents is likely to be tied to these 
organizational strategies for managing technological and environmental con- 
tingencies. To the extent that employing organizations differ according to 
job routinization, we would expect interorganizational differences in wage 
levels. Further, to the extent that large employing organizations have estab- 
lished semiautonomous organizations to manage specific environmental 
elements, we ‘would expect interorganizational wage variation according to 
level of dependence on the environmental component. We would expect 
intraorganizational wage variation among organizational units or positions 
according to the degree to which they (1) handle technological uncertainty 
through employee discretion and/or (2) relate to environmental segments 
representing differential organizational dependence. 

4 The literature suggests that such informal stratification is a primary basis of power dy- 
namics among organizational elites. In order to increase their rewards, the elites attempt 
to increase the organization’s dependence on the structural unit over which they have 


authority by enhancing the importance of its domain of activity, including its relevant 
environment, 
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The open-systems perspective of organizational behavior thus suggests 
structural bases of wage variation among incumbents of an occupation. In 
analyzing wage determinants for retail sales clerks, we ident:fy and evaluate 
the effects of specific interstore and intrastore variables waich are tied to 
these general strategies for managing technological and environmental con- 
tingencies. In the tradition of status-attainment research, we examine the 
relationship between personal demographic and background characteristics 
and wages. We also attempt to specify the extent to which personal resource 
effects are mediated by patterns of organizational segregetion within the 
occupation. 

The major contribution of our research to the study of wage attainment 
is the consideration of organizational processes governing individual earn- 
ings attainment. Stolzenberg’s (1975) recent work has provided evidence 
of the usefulness of integrating divergent literatures on wage determinants. 
As he has noted, sociologists’ interest in occupational-attainment processes 
is grounded in the basic assumption that one cannot have earnings unless 
one has an occupation, and economists’ interest in labor market dynamics 
is equally grounded in the assumption that one cannot have earnings unless 
one has a job located in a particular labor market. Clearly, an adequate 
theory of wage determination must take both premises into account.: We 
would add to these premises that, in general, one cannot have earnings unless 
one is employed by an organization. Consideration of organizational wage- 
allocation processes might be usefully incorporated in a field-integrated 
theory of wage determination. In particular, these processes might largely 
account for wage variation among occupation incumbents located in a given 
labor market and thus contribute to our understanding of why some workers 
earn more than others. We attempt to assess these contextual effects by 
holding constant both occupation and labor market. The inclusion of per- ' 
sonal characteristics in our analysis allows us to assess the extent to which 
organizational contexts simply mediate the wage effects of personal resources 
identified in previous wage-attainment research. 


HYPOTHESES AND METHOD OF ANALYSIS ad 


We examine the effects on retail clerk wages of both individual charac- 
teristics and organization variables. The latter variables include store 
characteristics and job characteristics relevant to interorganizational, and 
intraorganizational wage variation, respectively. Personal characteristics in- 
cluded in our study are sex, marital status, age, education father’s occupa- 
tion, years of selling experience, and tenure at current store. We expect 
the sex-wage relationship to be partially mediated by sex segregation within 
and among retail organizations. Hypotheses as to the effects of marital 
status and age on wages are based on the Bridges and Berk (1974) findings 
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and status-attainment research, respectively. We expect that job experience 
(years of selling) and seniority (tenure at current store) are the individual 
resource variables most relevant to wage variation in a relatively unskilled 
occupation; however, education may also affect wages as a skill and/or 
status resource. Father’s occupation could affect wages through the store’s 
attempt to match status characteristics of clerk and customer. Such a mecha- 
nism would locate higher-status clerks in departments with high-status cus- 
tomers and possibly greater earning potential. 

In addition to assessing the wage effect of sex as a personal resource, we 
will consider the possibility that wage-attainment processes are different for 
men and women. Such interaction at the aggregate occupational level is sug- 
gested by the Treiman and Terrell (1975) findings. Therefore, in addition to 
analyzing the wage effects of personal characteristics and organizational vari- 
ables, we will analyze the effects on wages of the interactions of sex and the 
other variables. 

Organizations theory suggests two major store-level variables which may 
underlie wage variation among the clerks. The first is degree of routinized 
work technology in different types of organizations. Three major store types 
are considered: department stores, discount stores, and specialty stores.’ We 
expect wages to be somewhat depressed in discount and department stores, 
given the generally low discretionary content of sales jobs. We expect some- 
what higher wages among specialty-store clerks, since small stores are likely 
to have less routinized operations and to reward clerks for their use of dis- 
cretion in selling techniques. The second organization-level variable of in- 
terest is relevant to structural differentiation by location (or branching) of 
large retail organizations. Wages are seen as a function of the level of or- 
ganization dependence on clientele served by the branch stores, or the rela- 
tive dependence on the environmental segment. Since retail organizations are 
likely to be more dependent on environmental segments representing the 
greatest purchasing power, we expect wages to be higher in suburban branch 
stores, with more homogeneously high-status customers, than in downtown 
or other urban-based stores. 

The second set of organization-structure variables we analyze is at the 
store unit and*job levels. The specific variables are department status, job 
title, degree of supervision, and perceived potential for promotion. Our pre- 
diction of wage effects for department status follows a rationale similar to 
that regarding store location differentiation. The primary dimensions of de- 
partment differentiation are type of merchandise and status of clientele. 


5 In terms of the distribution of retail organizations in a given area, small specialty stores 
outnumber department and discount stores. However, in terms of the distribution of retail 
clerks, the majority are employed by large department stores, Thus, our predictions re- 
garding bases of differential rewards emphasize consideration of contingencies affecting 
department stores. 
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For example, budget-dress departments and designer boutiques are homoge- 
neous with regard to merchandise category but relate generally to different 
socioeconomic groups which in turn represent differing purchasing power. 
We expect that sales clerks located in departments with homogeneously 
high-status clientele will receive higher rewards because of zhe store’s greater 
dependence on these customers. We include among high-status departments 
those which sell high-cost products, such as furniture and appliances, since 
they also tend to attract customers with relatively high purchasing power. 
The remaining three variables in this set represent potential job-level 
structural effects on wages. The job-title variable is relevant primarily to 
department stores. Since none of the clerks are at a management level, the 
job content (apart from merchandise differences) varies very little among 


them. However, department-store management has developed a system of — 


job titles in order to deal with exceptions in routine work technology and to 
adapt to shifts in demand for merchandise. There are “specials,” who have 
some extra responsibility for department operations such as handling com- 
plaints; there are “regulars”; and there are “rovers,” who have no fixed 
department assignment. While it is not clear on what basis these distinctions 
among personnel are made, it is likely that stores give wage bonuses to 
specials for exercising discretion in handling nonroutine events. Rovers may 
receive somewhat lower wages since their marginal status in any department 
is likely to reduce the amount of responsibility they are granted and/or are 
able to assume. Degree of supervision is a work-process variable which 
showed a wage effect in the Bridges and Berk study and may also indicate 
variation in work discretion among individual clerks and/or departments. 
Finally, the perceived likelihood of promotion is used as an additional indi- 
cator of both discretionary content of job and importance of the department 
to the store. These two structural sources of increased sales-clerk visibility 
and value to the store should relate to perceived promotian chances. 

Our regression analysis of the effects of these sets of variables on retail 
clerk wages follows three stages. First we examine the effeczs of the personal- 
characteristics variables on wages. Next, we analyze effects of the organiza- 
tion-structure variables, including both the store and the job characteristics. 
The third stage of analysis includes variables from each set*which showed 
significant independent effects on wages. This analysis allows us to determine 
the extent to which personal-characteristics effects are mediated by location 
among and within organizations. In addition, we test for the interaction of 
sex and other variables in affecting wages. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


The data analyzed in this paper were collected as part of a survey of retail 
clerks designed to assess effects on political ideology of background charac- 
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teristics, work history and orientation, and current job situations. The sur- 
vey employed a 19-page questionnaire mailed to a sample of retail sales- 
clerks. The study was limited to clerks employed in one economic area, an 
SMSA of just over 1.5 million people. 

Our sample of retail clerks was drawn from the membership of a union 
local which represents roughly 80% of the retail clerks in the area, including 
all clerks in major department stores where employment is contingent upon 
becoming a union member. The fact that the membership underrepresents 
clerks in small stores should not influence our findings, as we have no reason 
to expect restricted variation for any of the key variables in our study. We 
took a systematic random sample of clerks from the union membership 
address file to arrive at a sample size of 703. After two follow-ups, including 
a second mailing of questionnaire booklets, we received a total of 338 com- 
pleted questionnaires, an adjusted response rate of .64.° It is unlikely that 
characteristics of nonrespondents differ significantly from those of respon- 
dents, since the sex, age, store type, and store location distributions of 
sample respondents closely correspond to composition data provided by 
union officials prior to the survey. 

This analysis is based on a subsample of full-time retail clerks for whom 
wage data are available (V = 212). The wage variable is weekly pay, includ- 
ing average weekly commission for the 91 clerks who receive both wages and 
commission pay. The personal characteristics variables were coded as fol- 
lows: sex (dummied: male = 1), marital status (dummied: married = 1), 
years of selling and years at current store (midpoints of six response inter- 
vals: 0.5, 2, 4, 7.5, 15, and 20), years of education (years corresponding to 
grade-level response categories: 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18); father’s occupation 
(five levels coded as follows: business-professional, 5; clerical sales, 4; skilled, 
3; semiskilled and service, 2; and unskilled, 1;’ age (midpoints of six response 
categories: 19.5, 23.5, 30.5, 40.5, 50.5, and 60.5). Store characteristics were 
represented by sets of dummy variables for type (department store, specialty 
store, and discount store) and location (downtown, suburban, and outlying 
urban). The job characteristics of department status and job title were 
represented by dummy-variable sets (high status, medium status, low status, 


§ The adjusted sample was obtained by eliminating known ineligibles and persons who did 
not receive the questionnaire due to incorrect address. Ten percent of the nonrespondents 
notified us that they were retired or no longer selling and, thus, ineligible for the survey. 
Further, using city and town directories we were able to verify the addresses of only 60% 
of the remaining nonrespondents. Omitting the ineligibles and those with incorrect ad- 
dresses, we obtain an adjusted sample size of 531. Since we can assume that most of the 
ineligibles did not notify us, the response rate for eligibles who received the questionnaire 
was somewhat higher than .64. 


7 Farming was omitted, since it includes a variety of occupations and cannot be fitted 
into the general prestige ranking. 


8 The last category of each dummy variable set is omitted from the regression analysis to 
avoid overdetermination. 
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and non-department job; and special title, regular title, and other titles, 
respectively). Degree of supervision and potential for promotion are based 
on employee perceptions and were coded as four-level variables (supervision: 
close, 1; moderate, 2; loose, 3; almost none, 4; and chance for promotion: 
none, 1; poor, 2; some, 3; good; 4, respectively). 


FINDINGS 
Effects of Personal Characteristics on Wages 


The multiple-regression analysis of wages on personal characteristics indi- 
cates the relative importance of each variable in determining retail clerk 
wages (see table 1).9 The results of this analysis indicate that only sex and 
marital status of worker have independent effects on wages (roughly $27 
and $14, respectively). Individual resources such as educetion and work ex- 
perience contribute almost nothing. (The zero-order effects for these vari- 
ables are not substantially greater than their effects when sex and marital 
status are controlled for.) The personal characteristics combined explain 
about 20% of the clerk wage variance. 


TABLE 1 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF WAGES? ON PERSON AL 
CHARACTERISTICS—ALL WORKERS 


Variable b (8) B F 
SOX OA EEES 27.27 .369 23 .84* 
Marital status...............20.. 13.70 .181 6.05* 
Years of selling experience>....... 0.51 .109 2.05 
Education. ...............00 000 0.35 018 0.50 
Father’s occupation.............. 1.54 .065 0.71 
Constant. 2c cas cadieede reese s 97.25 sga ee 
RE ceeds ia REO reer cela Sew 194 BIN 7.45* 
Noeren iR dake E ESAR 161 Suk dusi 





Nore.—d = unstandardized regression coefficient; B = standardized regression coefficient. 

a Dollars per week. 

b Given the high correlations of years of selling experience with years at,gcurrent store 
(r = .65) and age (r = .73), the latter variables were not included in the analysis. Years of 
selling experience was slightly more highly related to wages than the other two variables of 
the set and may be regarded as a proxy for both age and store tenure. (The nultiple regression 
including age only yielded an R? of .191 and bage = 0.22; the regression inc uding store tenure 
only yielded an R2 of .183 and btenure = 0.35. Including age, store tenure, znd years of selling 
increases the R? to only .201.) 

© The number of cases is substantially reduced from 212, due to underreporting of fathers’ 
occupations and the omission of the farming category from the prestige scale. 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level. 


® Distributions of personal characteristics show substantial variation in background (28% 
had fathers in professions or business; 22% had unskilled worker fathers) and age (24% 
are 25 years or younger; 51% are 46 years or older). Education levels are concentrated at 
high school or some college (78%); but selling experience and store tenure show wide dis- 
tributions from less than one year to over 20 years, though selling experience is more con- 
centrated at the upper end of the range (45% of the clerks have solc for at least 10 years). 
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Separate analyses of the personal-characteristics effects for salesmen and 
saleswomen show no difference in the impact of these variables on wages, 
except that the marital-status effect is substantially larger for the men.!° 
This interaction is specified by the regression reported in table 2, which 
shows the increments in work pay for each combination of sex and marital 
status. The independent variables were sex-marital status dummy variables 
with single women omitted. The regression constant of $115.89 indicates 
average weekly wages for single women. Married women average only about 
$7 more, or $123 per week. Single men do not do much better than the sales- 
women, averaging about $129 per week. However, married salesmen make 
substantially more than anyone else, earning about $158 per week or $42 
more than the single saleswomen. About half of the separate effects of sex 
and marital status noted in table 1 can be accounted for by the wage ad- 
vantage for married men (that is, by the sex/marital-status interaction). 
On the basis of the marital-status effect for saleswomen and the sex effect 
for single clerks, we would expect average wages of married salesmen to be 
about $136, roughly a $20 advantage over single women. Their wage ad- 
vantage is about twice that amount, indicating substantial interaction of 
sex and marital status in determining wages. 

The results of our analysis of the effects of personal characteristics on 
wages parallel the findings of Bridges and Berk (1974) for white-collar work- 
ers in financial institutions. Our finding of the sex-marital status interaction 


TABLE 2 


DUMMY VARIABLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF WAGES ON 
INTERACTION OF SEX AND MARITAL STATUS— 
ALL WORKERS (in dollars) 








Variables ba Adjusted bb 

Married men................... 41.94* 27.30 
Single men... n.. nanan 12.93 — 1.71 
Married women................ 7.03 — 7.61 
(Single women)................. age nie 
Constant (single women)......... 115.89 —14.64 
Mean. tenier on cee eee eee a 130.53 
Ree ye tate achitans Sha AOI 6 .200* ve 

IN dives teas Se Bie oa’ sh Were. goa saree 212 


= Regression coefficients are deviations from mean wages for the omitted category 
(shown in parentheses), the constant of the regression equation. 

b Coefficients represent deviations from the mean of the sample. 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level. 


10 The variation in wages, as well as the mean wage level, is substantially less for sales- 
women than for salesmen. Distributions of personal characteristics are nearly identical 
for men and women. The exceptions are education (median level for women is high school 
while for men the median is some college) and store tenure (both average five to 10 years 
of experience, yet women tend to remain at the same store longer, averaging five to 10 
years compared with one to three years for the salesmen). 
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further specifies the roles of these major determinants of retail clerk wages." 
Whether or not these effects reflect organizational segregat.on of women and/ 
or married men will be explored in subsequent analysis. 


Organizational Effects 


We now address the issue of organizational determinants of stratification. 
Our analysis assesses the roles of structural dimensions of work context in 
differentiating retail clerk wages. 

Table 3 shows the effects on weekly wages of two sets of organizational 
variables—store characteristics and job characteristics. The unstandardized 
regression coefficients for categories of the dummy-varieble sets represent 
deviations in weekly wages from the wage level for the omitted category of 
the set (indicated in parentheses). These coefficients are adjusted to repre- 
sent deviations from the mean wage for the sample in order to facilitate 
comparisons across dummy-variable sets.” Both sets of coefficients are pre- 
sented in the table. 

Examining first the organization effects on wages, we find support for our 
hypothesis regarding store type. Specialty stores do pay more on the aver- 
age. It is worth roughly $19 weekly, or nearly $1,000 annually, to sell in a 
small specialty store rather than in either a department cr a discount store. 
Since we have already determined that years of selling experience and store 
seniority are not wage determinants, this effect canno- be explained by 
either greater specialty-store tenure or specialty-store selection of more ex- 
perienced clerks. It appears that the greater discretion in specialty-store 
work commands higher wages: conversely, the greater job routinization in 
department and discount stores depresses clerk wages. The effect of store 
location on wage earnings is comparable, with clerks in suburban stores aver- 
aging about $17 per week more than clerks in downtown stores. This differ- 


u We performed the same analysis for department-store clerks seperately in order to de- 
termine whether the personal characteristics had different payoffs in a more limited or- 
ganizational system. Again, we explain almost no wage variance for saleswomen (R? = 
.036). For the male department-store clerks, we find a significant eff2ct pf father’s occupa- 
tion (an average of $23.25 wage difference between status levels) in addition to a marital- 
status effect ($63.24), with all other personal characteristics controlled for. Taking into 
account these characteristics, we can explain 43.7% of the wage variation among salesmen 
in department stores. Further, the analysis by sex for non-departmer_t-store workers shows 
no effect of father’s occupation for salesmen, as expected, but also an insignificant effect 
of marital status. Thus, the wage advantage for married salesmen is limited largely to de- 
partment stores. 


2 The procedure used to transform the coefficients to deviations trom the mean of the 
sample is described in Melichar (1965). For each dummy variable sez, the regression coeffi- 
cients are multiplied by the proportion falling in that category; th= negative of the sum 
of the products is the deviation from the mean for the omitted category. Adjusted coef- 
cients for the other categories are obtained by adding the unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients to the mean deviation for the omitted category. 
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ence constitutes some support for our hypothesis that the generally higher 
dependence on suburban clientele may prompt stores to reward suburban- 
branch clerks more highly than downtown clerks. 

Considering intraorganizational effects on wages, table 3 shows indepen- 
dent effects for department status, job title, and degree of supervision. When 
other job characteristics and store characteristics are controlled for, clerks 
selling in departments with big-ticket or high-status merchandise make 
about $18 per week more than clerks selling in low-status departments, such 
as accessories and budget dresses. It would appear, then, that clerks are 
rewarded partly on the basis of the store’s dependence on the environmental 
segment with which they interact, as determined by the purchasing power of 
department clientele. 

The most substantial wage effect is produced by job title. Clerks with 
special titles make about $13 more than regular clerks and $32 more than 
clerks with miscellaneous sales and nonsales titles, such as rovers and cash- 


TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF WAGES ON STORE CHARACTERISTICS 
AND JOB CHARACTERISTICS—ALL WORKERS 


(in dollars) 
Variable bs Adjusted bb 
Store characteristics: 
Store type: 
Department................ — 2.96 — 5.37 
Specialty. sasia siemens 18.63* 16.22 
Discount..............000- (128.12) — 2.41 
Store location: 
Downtown...............-. — 2.06 — 1.58 
Suburbs. .................. 15.34* 11.70 
Outlying urban places..... bs (126.89) — 3.64 
Job characteristics: 
Department status: 
HIGH DE EES. 2.98 10.68 
Medium................... — 5.45 2.25 
LOW sis eiee bira aee ERRE —14.60* — 6.90 
No department............. (138.23) 7.70 
Job title 
Spécial. a...an cues en tose SS 31.56* 14.60 
Regular cis .cae eek hee eed 18.77* — 1.35 
Other eaa eis Sos keds os (113.57) —16.96 
Degree of supervision......... 5.57* Da 
Promotion chances. .......... — 1.87 
Constant................0e 000 106.72 és 
IMPCAN PEE N Dees yeni ES 130.53 
Io se harass ANTEE hy Race .207* 
Nite Sethe E EE A ace 203 





a For dummy variable sets, regression coefficients are deviations from value for 
omitted category; adjusted constants in parentheses. 

— coefficients are adjusted to represent deviations from mean of the 
samp! 

y Statistically significant at the .05 level, 
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iers. Since clerks with special job titles use discretion in their responsibilities 
for monitoring department activities and in handling or -nforming manage- 
ment of problems, the wage bonus is not surprising. These higher wages are 
of marginal cost to the stores, compared with the alternative of increasing 
managerial overhead, and may assure that responsibility will be assumed 
at the nonmanagerial level. Further, the cost to the orzanization appears 
to be balanced by the practice of attaching lower wages to other job titles, 
such as rover, which, because of frequent transfers, afford clerks less oppor- 
tunity to develop discretionary skills or which simply represent more rou- 
tinized tasks. . 

Of the two additional variables related to discretionary content of job, de- 
gree of supervision and perceived promotion chances, only the former shows 
a significant effect on clerk wages.!® There is roughly a $16 difference in 
weekly pay for clerks who are closely supervised and those who report al- 
most no work supervision. Presumably, this represents a pay differential 
associated with discretionary content of sales job not accounted for by the 
job-title measure. 

In sum, it appears that selling in a specialty store or being well located 
in a department store (in a suburban branch, in a high-status department 
and/or in a special job) may be alternative routes to reletive economic suc- 
cess for the retail clerk. 


Sex, Marital Status, and Structure 


We now examine the full set of variables which have thus far shown signifi- 
cant effects on clerk wages. This allows us to assess the extent to which the 
sex and marital status effects noted in table 1 are mediated by clerk location 
among and within stores. 

The full analysis presented in table 4 reveals independent effects for both 
sex and marital status after controlling for store type and location, depart- 
ment status, job title, and degree of supervision. The marital-status effect 
is virtually unaffected by controls for the structural variables, indicating 
that the higher wages for married salesclerks are not primarily a function 
of their overrepresentation in specialty stores, suburban stores, high-status 
and/or low-supervision departments, or special job designations. It appears 
that married clerks receive an average pay bonus of cver $650 annually, 
regardless of their location among and within retail organizations. Since this 
phenomenon is limited largely to salesmen, subsequent analysis including 


13 The validity of one or both of these perception measures as indizators of job discretion 
is questionable, given their low intercorrelation. Both are correlatec with sex and may sim- 
ply reflect the perceptions of male clerks of their relative advantag2 in the retail organiza- 
tion system. To the extent that the perception reflects reality, the degree of supervision 
measure may reflect more accurately differential job discretion. This measure correlates 
in the expected direction with store type, though not with job title. 
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sex interaction terms further specifies the marital status-structure relation- 
ship. 

The effect of sex on wages noted in table 1, about $27 weekly or $1,400 
annually, may be accounted for partly by sex segregation among store types 
and within department stores. The major structural source of economic ad- 
vantage for male clerks is their greater concentration in higher-paying spe- 
cialty stores, as indicated by a substantial reduction in the independent 
effect of store type with controls for sex. About half the men in our sample 
are located in specialty stores, compared with fewer than 10% of the sales- 
women. The slight reduction in independent effects for each of the other 
structural variables indicates that salesmen have within-store advantages 


TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF WAGES ON PERSONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, STORE CHARACTERISTICS, AND JOB 
CHARACTERISTICS—ALL WORKERS (in dollars) 


Variable ba Adjusted bb 


Personal characteristics: 


Male) oirrasan a aa ese 16.79* 11.14 
Female.............00e00- (124.88) — 5.65 
Marital status: 
Married................... 12.85* 4,34 
Not married............... (122.02) — 8.51 
Store characteristics: 
Store type: 
Department................ — 2.15 — 3.22 
Specialty. .............000. 10.84* 9.77 
Discount..............0008 (129.46) — 1.07 
Store location: 
Downtown..............0.. 2.11 — 0.69 
Suburbs: os. oid cin ese 14.65* 11.85 
Outlying urban places....... (127.73) — 2,80 


Job characteristics: 
Department status: 


HID ied cia 5 bu oe wie eee eg ed 2.07 8.40 
Medium...........-....005 — 8.90 — 2.57 
LOW ie. 6 esha cues aoe cet —~12.70* 6.37 
No department............. (136.86) 6.33 
Job*title: 
Special: sce eavasee sie cece 24.99* 12.66 
Regular ioc isis sien r neg oe 13.23 0.90 
Other. so nirun vowed ves (118.20) —12.33 
Degree of supervision......... 3.51 s 
Constants: .c0i dukes oregon. 97.12 Gais 
Means ranoni i Eea EEE was ey: 130.53 
Re A peter wheaed e's sees .266* 
IN EE E L sige ease ein 207 


® For dummy variables, coefficients are deviations from value for omitted cate- 
gory; adjusted constants in parentheses. 
k b Keresni coefficients are adjusted to represent deviations from the mean of 
the sam; 
* Batistically significant at the .05 level. 
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as well. Male clerks are more likely to be placed in high-status departments 
and to report less supervision of their work, presumably being given greater 
work discretion. However, they are no more likely to have special job titles; 
in fact, saleswomen have a somewhat higher proportion of special titles and 
a somewhat lower proportion of “other” job titles. The reduction in effects 
for job title with controls for sex and marital status may be due either to 
a greater job-title effect for men‘or to a greater concentration of married 
men in the special-sales category. 

The regression of wages on the basic set of variables plus their interac- 
tions with sex allows us to determine which of the explanations of the reduc- 
tion in job-title effects is more compatible with the data, as well as to assess 
the extent to which the wage-attainment process is the same for salesmen 
and saleswomen. 

Results of this analysis, presented in table 5, indicate substantial interac- 
tion of sex with department status, job title, and degree of supervision in 
affecting wages. The joint contribution of these interact-on effects to ex- 
plaining clerk wages may be assessed by noting the increment in explained 
variance included at the bottom of the table. We also not2 that the partial 
effect of each of these variables is not statistically significant. These findings 
suggest that (1) the intraorganizational determinants of wages are relevant 
primarily to explaining wage variation among the male clerks and (2) the 
wage advantage for men may be largely accounted for by the ‘bonuses” 
received by well-located salesmen. (The small negative effect of sex is due to 
rmulticolinearity with the interaction terms and simply indicates that the 
wage variance explained by sex in table 4 is taken up by the interaction effects.) 

The store-level variables do not interact with sex in affecting clerk wages. 
The small independent effect of store type is not statistically significant; 
however, the store-location effect is substantial. Thus, the cne organizational 
source of wage advantage available to saleswomen is location in a suburban- 
branch store. Of course, a suburban location is also a source of wage attain- 
ment for male clerks. 

Finally, the coefficient for the sex-marital status interaction term is not 
statistically significant. This suggests that the wage advantage for married 
men specified in table 2 is at least partially accounted for by the location of 
married salesmen in the preferred departments and jobs. While this further 
specification gives some indication of how the wage advantage is accrued, 
it does not explain why married men are better placed within the stores re- 
gardless of their selling experience, education, etc. 

In attempting to explain why married salesmen do so much better than 
single men, we pursued one additional line of questioning. Studies of men’s 
mobility indicate greater wage increases through job changes across firms 
than through internal promotions (Ornstein 1976). Thus, it is possible that 
the preferred assignments and higher wages of married salesmen can be 
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explained by greater interstore mobility than for single men. While our data 
do not allow for a direct test of this hypothesis, we analyzed the effect on 
wages of a crude mobility measure, a dummy variable coded 1 when years of 
selling experience exceeded store tenure. This variable is related to both pay 


TABLE 5 


REGRESSION OF WAGES ON PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL VARIABLES AND SEX-ORGANIZATION INTERACTION TERMS— 
ALL WORKERS (in dollars) 





Variable ba F 
0. Sex (male)........ 0... cece eee — 3.07 0.25 
1. Marital status (married)........ 5.74 1.02 
2. Store type: 
Department...........-..055 — 4.05 0.35 
Specialty... .... oeeo esere 6.97 0.40 
(Discount)...............000% 
3. Store location: 
Downtown............-.000- — 0. 0.00 
Suburbs: iee ae iiad 17.89 5.39* 
(Other)... 00... cece eee eee eee see nar 
4, Department status: 

TN E da toed gacese vat tied 1.27 0.01 
Medium. ............000005. 12.90 1.58 
LOW aineet senile hes oe od — 0.84 0.01 
(No department)............. bas sire 

5. Job title: 
Special esis dence uinna 0.96 0.01 
Regular..........eceseee cues 6.20 0.69 
(Other)... eorn nsns eee ee eee Sra ees 
6. Degree of supervision........... — 1.70 0.29 
Interaction Terms 
1. Sex—marital status.......... Seats 15.80 2.30 
2. Sex—department store........... 2.66 0.03 
Sex-specialty store............. 3.46 0.04 
3. Sex-downtown location’. ....... ead ae 
Sex-suburban location.......... — 2.17 0.39 
4. Sex-high-status dept............ 23.80 1.11 
Sex-medium-status dept......... —36.66 5.11* 
_ Sex-low status-dept............. —21.99 3.20 
5. Sex-special job title............ 9.46 6.25* 
Sex-regular job title?........... at wats 
6. Sex-sapervision................ 9.29 4.15* 
Nob ceca bas ca va Gages tesa ea kes 207 faa 
Constants ossaa i ei eaea o ana 113.77 baie 
Ree ida voice og teh EEEREN eee 343 4.60* 
R (including interation terms) 
—R (without interaction)*...... .077 2.39* (9, 185) 





o Coefficients represent deviations from the omitted category of the dummy-variable sets, 
except for supervision which is an interval scale measure. Interaction terms are dummy- 
variable products (interaction term equals 1 when sex = 1 and category = 1). See Blalock 
(1972, p. 501) for a discussion of treating interaction with two or more nominal-scale variables. 

b Omitted from the analysis due to exceptionally high multicolinearity (r > .80) with 
another variable. The coefficient for the remaining interaction term of the set thus represents 
the deviation of this interaction from all other clerks, 

© See table 4 for the R? relevant to the same regression equation excluding interaction 
terms. (See Cohen 1968, p. 435 for the F-ratio formula for increment in R2.) 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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(r = .27) and marital status (r = .26) for the salesmen. The separate re- 
gression for men of wages on marital-status and organizational variables, 
including the mobility dummy variable, reduced the independent marital- 
status effect by about 20%. Most of the mobility effect is independent of 
the effects of both marital status and structure, although <he greater inter- 
store movement of married men constitutes one source of their advantage 
over single men. 

In sum, it appears that the retail-organization system does not afford 
women. the opportunities for wage attainment available to nen, particularly 
to married men. Not only are women generally segregated in stores where 
job routinization is high and pay low and in low-status, low-paying depart- 
ments, but also they do not receive the wage increments men receive when 
more favorably placed. The one exception to this pattern is that both men 
and women benefit economically from placement in suburtan-branch stores 
where clientele status is generally higher. The possibility of being transferred 
to the suburbs represents the very limited mobility opportunities open to 
saleswomen. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper represents an attempt to integrate stratification and organiza- 
tions literatures in order to explain individual wage attainment. We analyzed 
the wage-attainment process for one occupation by examining the effects 
on wages of both personal characteristics which are routinely included in 
status-attainment models and organizational characteristics which reflect 
individuals’ work context. The analysis revealed only two personal resources 
with significant wage effects, sex and marital status, with the latter effect 
limited largely to salesmen. Analysis of organizational veriables indicated 
that wages vary by clerks’ location in the retail-organization system. Specifi- 
cally, wages are greater for clerks selling in specialty stores, suburban stores, 
and departments relating to high-status customers. In acdition, we noted 
wage variation associated with discretionary content of retail job, as indi- 
cated by job title and degree of supervision. Further analys's suggested addi- 
tional mechanisms by which men, and married men in particular, receive 
their wage advantage. Sex segregation in the retail system accounts partly 
for the sex effect on wages, primarily through the prevalence of men in the 
more lucrative specialty-store jobs. The finding of substantial interaction 
of the effects of sex and job characteristics on wages indicates that job dis- 
tribution within retail stores is much less closely tied to wage variation 
among saleswomen than among salesmen. Further, it appears that married 
men receive much of their pay advantage through preferred-job assignments 
which may be partially accounted for by their greater interstore mobility. 
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This research suggests similarities and differences betwe2n the income- 
attainment process at the aggregate occupational level and the process with- 
in one occupational group. Our findings of a sex effect and sex interaction 
in wage attainment parallel those for the labor force as a whole (Treiman 
and Terrell 1975). The absence of effects for other, job-rel2vant, personal 
resources, such as education and work experience, constitutes an important 
deviation from the aggregate pattern. The universal achievement standards 
are apparently inoperative for some occupations or simply may not pertain 
to attainment processes at the occupation level (see also Reskin 1976). 
Further research on intraoccupational wage-attainment processes should at- 
tempt to identify occupation-specific personal resources. For example, it ap- 
pears that marriage may be a wage-relevant resource for sa esmen, and we 
need to determine its relevance in other occupational contexts as well. Men 
may be as subject to discrimination based on traditional :deology as are 
women, though this contention can be verified only by furtaer research on 
intraoccupational stratification. 

The apparent existence of different organizational reward structures for 
men and women deserves further consideration. Sex segregation among and 
within stores parallels the larger societal pattern of occupaticnal segregation 
which locates women in inferior, less demanding positions with lower pay. 
Lacking a sense of the nature of personal resources which ar2 important for 
placement in preferred retail positions, the finding of sex segregation cannot 
clearly be viewed as discriminatory or irrational from an organizational per- 
spective. The apparent failure of the stores to promote womer. and to provide 
incentives to saleswomen for occupying positions which menage organiza- 
tional contingencies might be explained by occupational- anc/or individual- 
level processes. Sex fragmentation of the larger labor market may provide the 
stores with a “captive” supply of saleswomen for whom jab-mobility in- 
centives are not required. Thus, the dual reward structures of retail organi- 
zations may reflect sex-specific labor market dynamics. Alternatively, sales- 
women may be willing to assume additional job responsibilities without eco- 
nomic compensation because (a) they are unaware of the wage structure 
operating for men and therefore do not experience relative deprivation and/ 
or (b) they receive alternative compensations, such as status enhancement, 
which are adequate inducement for greater contributions. Future research 
should attempt to specify the bases and dynamics of dual organizational 
reward structures for men and women. 

The findings of our analysis of organizational bases of retail clerk wages 
provide tentative support for some general propositions relating organiza- 
tional reward structures to occupational stratification. Wage variation 
among organizations is partly a function of the extent to which the organi- 
zation is able to routinize jobs, thus reducing dependence on individual dis- 
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cretion. In the case of retail organizations, the bureaucretization of large 
department and discount stores has generally depressed the wages of clerks. 
The higher discretionary content of specialty-store jobs is a source of or- 
ganizational dependence on occupation incumbents which is reflected in a 
higher reward level. Our results also provide support for the contention that 
structural differentiation within organizations may stratify the members of 
an occupation if units relate to environmental segments on which the organi- 
zation is differentially dependent. A greater dependence of retail organiza- 
tions on high-status clientele yields higher wages for clerks in suburban 
branches and in “big-ticket” or designer departments. An additional source 
of occupational wage-variation is the creation of job distirctions within or- 
ganizations. By offering wage bonuses for the use of discretion in handling 
exceptions to the routine work technology, organizations are able to limit 
administrative overhead and minimize the costs of coordinetion and control. 
Thus, clerks with special job designations receive wage bcnuses for assum- 
ing some managerial responsibilities. These general propositions translate 
principles of organization adaptation to environmental and technological 
contingencies into parameters of the wage-attainment process for an occupa- 
tional group. These propositions will have to be tested and further specified 
by analyses of wage-attainment processes for other occupations with varied 
organizational contexts. l 

Our research begins to integrate the status-attainment literature with 
literature relating to organizational sources of individual status differences. 
Further analyses of occupational status-attainment processes must precede 
attempts to incorporate organizational variables into models of national 
stratification processes. Directions for subsequent researc. include further 
specification of organizational dimensions underlying wage variation and 
further examination of worker segregation within employment systems. 
Since the job-satisfaction literature indicates that characteristics of work 
other than wages (e.g., job autonomy) constitute occupatianal rewards, pro- 
cesses pertaining to nonmaterial success might also be examined. Clearly, 
organizations have something to gain by emphasizing nonmaterial job re- 
wards, and there has been growing interest in identifying such ‘‘motivators.” 
However, since money is an important and universal cri-erion of success, 
future occupational research is likely to focus primarily on wage-attainment 
processes. 

In the absence of additional research on occupational wage-attainment 
processes, generalization of our findings regarding organizational wage de- 
terminants to national stratification processes would be premature. Our 
research suggests that structural determinants of wages independent of la- 
bor market, occupation, and personal characteristics include the degree of 
job routinization and the degree to which the work unit manages key envi- 
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ronmental elements. Such organizational dimensions of work roles may un- 
derlie wage inequalities across occupations, across labor markets, and within 
occupations. A continued focus on organizational determinants of wages 
promises important insights into national stratification processes. 
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Urban Voluntary Associations, Locality Based and 
Externally Induced’ 


Richard P. Taub, George P. Surgeon, Sara Lindholm, Phyllis Betts Otti, and 
Amy Bridges 
University of Chicago 


Both the literature on urban communities and that on local voluntary 
associations have focused on endogenous social processes: urban 
communities are seen as important loci of social integration and local 
voluntary associations as aggregates of local interests spontaneously 
coalescing to influence external agents. The current relevance of these 
perspectives, in view of the increasing scale of urban social organiza- 
tion, is questioned on the basis of observations from a community 
study of a well-defined south-side Chicago neighborhood. Information 
on the social networks and institutional affiliations of area residents 
indicate that social residence is a relatively unimportant source of 
social integration for modern urban residents. In this context, the 
genesis and role of local voluntary associations are frequently reversed: 
because there are no obvious points of contact based on informal social 
networks, external agents seeking to intervene in these neighborhoods 
must sponsor or even create local voluntary associations as sources of 
information and legitimation. 


Most studies of urban communities—that is, small neighborhoods within 
large cities—have focused on the endogenous processes relating to their 
social organization (Zorbaugh 1929; Whyte 1943; Gans 1962). It seemed 
important to establish that urban residents, particularly the poor and the 
immigrants, were not simply grains of sand but had in fact elaborated social 
systems with distinct norms and values and well-defined social networks. 
Many of the early communities under study were in fact ethnic communities 
of early settlement, in which people clustered together because they shared 
language, customs, and kinship ties and because they were not allowed to 
live anywhere else. Even the more recent studies have been similarly 
oriented, although they have focused increasingly on community responses 
to urban change or ecological competition (Kornblum 1974; Molotch 1972; 
Suttles 1972). 


1 This research was supported by grants from the Borg-Warner Corporation, the CNA 
Financial Corporation, the Ford Foundation, the Gallo Foundation, McDonald’s Corpora- 
tion, the Wieboldt Foundation, and the National Institute of Mental Health (PHS grant 
5-T32 MH14245). The authors wish to thank Professors Peter Dreier, Morris Janowitz, 
Donald Levine, William Parish, Michael Schudson, Gerald Suttles, and William Wilson 
for their comments on an earlier draft; Eric Hirsch and Tony Babinec for research assis- 
tance; and Doris L. Taub for editorial assistance. 
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One of the endogenous processes on which communicy studies have 
focused is the growth of voluntary organizations, even though, according to 
the literature on many urban neighborhoods, voluntary associations have 
often not taken root easily because they violate the forms of organization 
typical of these neighborhoods. Beginning with Tocqueville, another body 
of literature on the role of voluntary associations emphasizes their value in 
increasing participants’ sense of political efficacy, bringing ~hem together to 
become effective pressure groups on government. Voluntary organizations 
are seen to be constructed at the local level, ostensibly aggregating interests 
in order to have an impact on city, state, or national government (Tocque- 
ville [1838] 1945; Kornhauser 1959; Lipset, Trow, and Coleman 1956; 
Zimmer and Hawley 1959). 

Both the literature on urban communities and that on voluntary asso- 
ciations, then, have emphasized the idea of the local and have focused on 
endogenous social processes. Increasingly, however, changes are taking 
place in the scale of social organization which reduce the significance of the 
local urban neighborhood as a source of social integration. Parallel and 
related to this process is a change in both the genesis anc the function of 
local voluntary associations: increasingly, these organizations are formed 
or supported by agencies outside the neighborhood which need them as 
channels of communication, sources of legitimation, vehicles of social 
control, and a means to organize and direct resources. This need has grown 
as the ideology emphasizing the importance of local participation ‘and 
control has become more widespread at government policymaking levels. 
But, in addition, outside agents increasingly need formally organized groups 
because many urban neighborhoods no longer have the kind of informal 
social organization—networks based on kinship or religious zies, culminating 
in easily identified points of leadership and influence—that facilitates 
relations between external agents and local forces. The caanging scale of 
social organization associated with accelerated rates of communication, 
transportation, and educational and occupational mobility has reduced the 
significance of the local neighborhood as a source of social integration. The 
residents of these neighborhoods have become urbanites; tkeirerelationships 
extend throughout the city. In some measure these areas are, in Morris 
Janowitz’s term, “communities of limited liability” (Jancwitz 1967), but 
the value of locality-based interpersonal relationships is often less than 
Janowitz suggested; residents of urban neighborhoods relate to larger 
territories and to the larger society independently of their -elations to each 
other. 

The declining importance of the urban neighborhood as a social nexus 
generates problems of social control and social responsibility for outside 
agents, for if large national corporations and organizatiors or agencies of 
the national or metropolitan governments are to operate successfully within 
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the local “community,” they must have a social structure with which to 
interact, both to gather information and to gain legitimacy in the eyes of 
local residents. Among the solutions to this problem is the attempt on the 
part of these external agents to recreate community social organization. 
Because the social system of urban neighborhoods is not highly structured, 
outside agencies that need to communicate with neighborhood residents 
must often sponsor or even create secondary associations of local citizens. 
It is important to recognize, however, that this kind of community organiza- 
tion is needed not because the local residents are isolated, disorganized, or 
anomic—an assumption implicit in much of the literature on community 
development—but because outside agencies need local “representatives” to 
talk to. Urban residents are organized on a scale that reaches far beyond the 
immediate neighborhood; the reason for promoting local organization is 
as much to have somebody to talk to as it is to bring people together. 

These observations have emerged from a three-year study of Chicago’s 
South Shore, one of the original 75 Chicago “communities” identified by 
Burgess and his students in the 1920s. In the pages that follow, we will ask 
to what degree the boundaries of South Shore constitute a meaningful field 
of social interaction and integration for its residents and will document the 
extent to which the social, occupational, and associational networks of area 
residents extend beyond the neighborhood’s boundaries. We’ will then 
illustrate the permeability of the neighborhood’s boundaries along another 
dimension: the extent to which economic and social forces of the larger 
society as well as political and economic decisions of actors external to 
the neighborhood shape the life of South Shore residents in ways which are 
frequently beyond their control. Finally, we will examine local voluntary 
associations in South Shore to illuminate the changing genesis and role of 
such groups in the context of the neighborhood’s interaction with the wider 
society and the enlarged scale of urban social organization. 


SOUTH SHORE: A COMMUNITY? 


South Shore, a middle-class residential neighborhood of 85,000 people, is 
located about seven miles south of Chicago’s Loop on the lakefront. Original- 
ly populated by second-generation Irish and Jews, the area underwent 
almost total racial transition during the 1960s. Although the median family 
income of the neighborhood—between $10,000 and $12,500—approximates 
the median for the city as a whole, the range is large, and the tails of the 


income distribution are comparatively “fat.”? This heterogeneity is reflected 


? All the statistics reported in this article are taken from a random multistage probability 
sample of South Shore residents surveyed in the fall of 1974 by the National Opinion 
Research Center. The observational data was collected over a three-year period by the 
principal investigator and students doing fieldwork as part of the South Shore research 
project. 
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in both type and quality of housing stock in the area and ir life-style varia- 
tions. Housing includes 15-room brick and stone edifices, five-room asphalt- 
sided bungalows, luxury high rises, three- and six-flat walk-ups, and tired 
apartment hotels. Some of the middle- and upper-middle-class residents dress 
and behave much as residents of Chicago working-class neigt borhoods do. In 
each income range are people who dress and live in the more flamboyant 
colors popular in contemporary black culture. Poverty and other attributes 
of ghetto life such as the female-headed household are also visible (22% of 
all households are female headed). 

Although it is in no way a meaningful government umt—even to the 
limited extent that some urban neighborhoods are*—South Shore is still as 
well defined as a named geographic unit as it was in the 192Cs, when Burgess 
identified it as one of Chicago’s 75 distinct “communities.” With three 
natural boundaries—a large park on the north, Lake Michigan on the east, 
and a major highway on the west—the area’s definition is fairly unam- 
biguous. Part of its southern boundary is also marked by a highway.’ The 
people along the rest of the southern portion are divided in their identifica- 
tion: some say they live in South Shore while others say South Chicago, 
which is the area directly to the south. Blacks are more likely to say that 
they live in South Shore, whereas whites identify more frequently with 
South Chicago, a heavily ethnic steel-mill community (see Eornblum 1974). 
By and large, however, residents know they live in a place called South 
Shore, which they perceive to have fairly well-defined attributes. Residents 
share perceptions of the physical appearance of the neightorhood, quality 
of housing, and safety, and their rankings of South Shore’s status in relation 
to that of other Chicago neighborhoods is accurate when compared with 
rankings of these areas based on education and income statistics." 

Nevertheless, the boundaries of South Shore are not boundaries of a self- 
contained social system, nor are South Shore residents’ re-ationships with 
each other very intense. If one were forced to identify a meaningful geo- 


3 The neighborhood is divided among four aldermanic districts (an irsignificant part of 
each), two police districts, and two school district subdivisions. 


4The boundaries of South Shore were somewhat arbitrarily shifted by the South Shore 
Commission in the 1960s. The southern boundary was pushed from 79th Street, the 
boundary designated in the original Burgess mapping, to 83d Street In addition, that 
portion of the original community area west of Stony Island Avenue was excluded. The 
effect of the shift in boundaries was to exclude a number of blacks vis-a-vis the redefined 
western boundary, while reassigning a number of whites south of 79tk Street into South 
Shore, although that area had previously been part of South Chicago. 


5 Tn a survey conducted in 1974, we asked respondents to compare a list cf nine communities 
in Chicago with South Shore in terms of “social standing.” The modal response ranked 
South Shore correctly as compared with the other communities in 2very case. If one 
eliminated the “don’t knows” (usually resulting from unfamiliarity w:th the comparison 
community), there was virtual unanimity in most of the cases. Divided views were for 
areas that are in fact very similar to South Shore. 
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graphic and social field of action for South Shore residents, it would be not 
South Shore but a larger area of which it is a part: Chicago’s South Side. 
The residents of this physically homogeneous 36-square-mile area to the 
south of Chicago’s business district are almost entirely black. Most of South 
Shore’s residents have moved to the neighborhood from other, more deterio- 
rated South Side locations. Therefore, attending church and visiting friends 
or relatives in other areas of the South Side do not require a long journey 
for South Shore residents, either spatially or psychologically. The inside- 
outside South Shore distinction may seem relevant to students of ‘‘com- 
munity” but not very much so to the residents themselves. 

Data from our survey of South Shore support the observation that the 
organizational and social linkages of its residents extend more frequently 
outside the community than within it. Respondents report that they visit 
with friends and relatives outside the neighborhood more frequently than 
with either neighbors or friends inside the area; almost half never visit 
within the neighborhood at all. Ministers in South Shore say and our 
observations confirm that their churches barely survive because their 
congregations are so small; they complain that many of their potential 
parishioners continue to attend church in the South Side neighborhoods 
they left behind. Of our respondents, 70% of those who attend church 
regularly do so outside the South Shore area. Conversely, South Side 
churches that have recently moved into South Shore continue to draw 
parishioners from their older ghetto locations. 

Similarly, South Shore residents are less likely to belong to locally based 
neighborhood organizations than to those having a wider areal base. Resi- 
dents belong to organizations with a frequency comparable to that of most 
urbanites—27% of households reported memberships—but only 11% belong 
to organizations that meet in the neighborhood. 

Even in daily activities such as shopping and banking, residents have a 
low level of interaction. South Shore residents often shop outside the area, 
preferring the larger selection and lower prices available downtown and in 
the shopping centers that ring the city. More residents do their banking 
with large downtown financial institutions than with local community 
banks, despite the well-advertised efforts of at least one of the neighborhood 
banks to redevelop and “greenline” the community. Finally, 10% even 
leave the neighborhood for medical care. 

Initially we suspected that these patterns might be related to the recent 
large-scale population turnover in South Shore. Contrary to our expecta- 
tions, however, the frequency of visiting neighbors and friends was found 
to be unrelated to either the race of the respondent or the number of years 
he had lived at his present address, once other relevant socioeconomic and 
demographic variables were accounted for through OLS linear regression 

(see Appendix A). Even this finding does not conclusively demonstrate that 
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the low level of local social interaction is not due to the recent population 
turnover, which would affect the visiting patterns of long-term residents and 
newcomers alike. 

However, utilization of local institutions and participation in local 
voluntary associations, which would not be so affected, were also found to 
be only ambiguously related to length of residence and race. Use of medical 
facilities in South Shore was independent of race and only slightly dependent 
on length of residence. Long-term residents were significantly more likely 
to bank in South Shore than new residents; however, blacks were more 
likely to bank locally than whites. Whites were more likely than blacks to 
be members of local voluntary associations, but length of residence was not 
an important factor. Worshiping in South Shore was the only variable of 
this group significantly related to both length of residence and race (see 
Appendix B). In sum, the infrequency of informal visiting and the low 
degree of utilization of local institutions cannot be attributed primarily to 
the race or the recent arrival of South Shore residents, suggesting that 
similar processes would be observed in other urban neighborhoods with more 
stable populations. 

Occupationally, local residents are also involved in the institutions of the 
wider society more than in local ones. South Shore is in fact primarily a 
bedroom for its inhabitants. Residents work in large national corporations 
and state and federal agencies downtown or even, in some cases, in white 
northern suburbs. One-quarter of our male respondents are employed in 
managerial and technical positions in such organizations; nearly one-quarter 
more are in sales and clerical positions in such organizations. This is not, 
then, a mill town or a mill neighborhood where occupational and social life 
overlap. Nor is it a population bound to a black working-class occupational 
world. 

The lack of ties among residents in the neighborhood and the diminished 
importance of shared physical space should not be construed as a problem 
for residents. Our survey of South Shore residents, using an edited version 
of the McClosky-Schaar (1965) anomie scale, showed only a slight relation- 
ship between local visiting patterns, church attendance, membership in 
local voluntary associations, and anomie, once socioeconomic variables such 
as education and employment in large corporations or large organizations 
were controlled for (see Appendix C). 

In short, the boundaries of South Shore are not boundaries for interaction, 
self-identification, or for activities that one might call “community building” 
such as attending church or participating in locally based voluntary asso- 
ciations. Furthermore, social relationships in South Shore are not very 
dense. This does not mean, however, that neighborhood residents are dis- 
organized or isolated; people there have elaborate relationships throughout 
a much larger area. 
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EXOGENOUS INFLUENCES 


The permeability that characterizes South Shore’s social and other relation- 
ships to the rest of the city is more dramatically evident in the ways in 
which events and decisions originating outside the neighborhood impinge 
on and constrain South Shore residents. Some of these are similar to the 
external influences described by Warren, Lynd, and Vidich and Bensman 
for isolated, individual communities (Warren 1963; Lynd and Lynd 1929; 
Vidich and Bensman 1968). This is particularly true of the broad social and 
economic forces that shape the society as a whole, but it is also true of 
numerous decisions made by external agents that directly and specifically 
affect South Shore residents themselves. 

Let us look first at those broad macrosocial changes that concerned 
some of the earlier students of community such as fluctuations in the econo- 
my and population migrations. The economic downturn of recent years, for 
example, affected a large proportion of the American population, and the 
effects were visible in South Shore. Housing sales in the area declined 
dramatically in this period; and housing prices stagnated as unemployment, 
inflation, and high interest rates decreased the buying power of potential 
purchasers. Conversely, economic recovery has led to higher rates of turn- 
over and higher prices as well. Similarly, from 1970 to 1975 the number of 
people on public welfare rolls nearly doubled in Chicago; the same pattern 
was apparent in South Shore. 

Another category of events consists of political and economic decisions 
made by the city government. Such decisions are made in the interest of 
the city as a whole and may have little reference to the needs of the neighbor- 
hood. For South Shore, decisions made or pending pertain to the Chicago 
Park District’s purchase of the South Shore Country Club, an elegant, 
private, parklike lakefront establishment; the question whether to build a 
superhighway that would deposit hordes of commuting cars in South Shore; 
the question whether to construct a racially integrated “magnet” school 
with superior academic standards; the question whether South Shore 
should be named a Model Cities area; and the question of the pointers 
alignments ðf its aldermanic wards. 

The fate of the South Shore Country Club helps to illustrate these pro- 
cesses, although they overlap with other processes as well. The club was 
founded by the cream of Chicago’s South Side high society at the turn of 
the century and was more recently the retreat for wealthy Irish city dwellers, 
particularly those living in South Shore. The combination of inflation and 
the exodus of many members from the city to the suburbs made the club 
increasingly uneconomical to operate. Finally, it became known that the 
club was up for sale, and both the Park District and the Black Muslims 
offered to buy it. After some controversy, the Park District threatened to 
use its powers of eminent domain if the club members did not sell to the city. 
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After the sale, the club members immediately auctioned off all the fine 
furniture and luxurious appointments of the clubhouse. At tiis point, South 
Shore residents—who had not previously played any role in the process— 
realized that the Park District intended to tear down the elegant old club 
buildings and replace them with a cinder-block fieldhouse, and consequently 
they mobilized to try to enter into the decision-making process. 

Private-sector economic decisions, particularly neighborkood-investment 
decisions, also have effects on the neighborhood as a whole. South Shore’s 
large apartment buildings, for example, are owned by people who bought 
them on the advice of downtown investment counselors seeking tax ad- 
vantages for their clients. Investor groups are assembled to purchase 
property; in general, they neither live in South Shore nor have any interest 
in the neighborhood as such. One such investment group hired a consultant 
to discover what would be the most profitable use of South Shore property; 
it recommended that large apartments be broken up and renzed to upwardly 
mobile young black singles. The decision to convert some of the large 
buildings in the area from family apartment units to singles units will have 
a strong impact on the character of the neighborhood. 

An even more important consequence comes from decisions about invest- 
ment strategy: whether to try for capital appreciation through good main- 
tenance of property and careful tenant selection or for immediate income 
through depreciation and neglect of properties. These outside investment 
decisions, it should be noted, are not always made against the best interests 
of the area. For example, a private corporation held by many of Chicago’s 
savings and loan associations selected an area in South Shore for a major 
investment in housing rehabilitation. To achieve its goal, it took a low- 
interest loan from the Illinois Housing Development Authority—also 
located outside the community. This redevelopment attracted prosperous 
renters and encouraged other property owners on the same street to improve 
the quality of their buildings, something that has not happened very often 
in racially changed, “declining” neighborhoods. 

Of course the economy as a whole may also affect pr.vate investors’ 
decisions with regard to South Shore. A large Chicago-based insurance 
company at one point considered a plan to invest massively in the area; 
however, during the latest recession, the company lost $230 million, and 
its plans for the neighborhood were shelved indefinitely wLen new owners 
tock control of the company. 

Political decisions and private economic decisions also overlap. When the 
major commercial bank in South Shore applied for perm:ssion from the 
comptroller of currency to move the bank downtown, permission was 
denied. Many actors helped to influence the outcome of that decision, 
including even a congressional committee in Washington irvestigating the 
effect that bank moves might have on neighborhoods. A group of private 
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investors—also from outside the neighborhood—who were committed to 
investing in neighborhood economic development seized the opportunity to 
buy the bank. That bank, owned and run by outsiders—some of the owners 
live in Boston and New York—now provides about 20% of the mortgages 
for single-family home purchases in the neighborhood. Similarly, legislative 
efforts to alter the tax laws, which are always under consideration, affect the 
rate of private investment in South Shore. 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


In this context, local voluntary associations take on new functions and are 
generated from new needs. People still do live in geographically defined 
space, and such resources as schools and recreational facilities must be 
allocated by locality as well (Janowitz 1967). The ideology of community 
control and the consequent demands that outside agencies consult with 
representatives of the community before taking actions that affect them, 
as well as the agencies’ needs for information about the area and assurance 
that their programs will articulate with residents’ needs, lead to the promo- 
tion and support of so-called local groups. If one is going to communicate 
with communities, one needs someone to communicate with; and if com- 
munities themselves are not firmly anchored in local relationships, it becomes 
necessary to generate formal structures to replace those which once arose 
naturally from church-related, ethnic, and kinship ties. 

Outside agencies have gone to great lengths to help South Shore organiza- 
tions stay alive and to generate neighborhood participation in such groups; 
in some cases, the formation of organizations is even externally induced. 
As an illustration of these processes, let us look again at the comptroller of 
currency’s denial of permission for a local bank to leave the neighborhood, 
which in turn facilitated the takeover of the bank by a new development- 
oriented outside agency. During this process, outside agents directly 
stimulated organized activities on the part of neighborhood residents to 
fight against the relocation; and in the end a “community organization” 
was sponsored by the new owners of the bank to aid them in formulating 
and legitimating their development programs for the area. 

To make a decision on proposed bank relocations, the comptroller is 
required by law to hold public hearings to determine, first, whether a need 
for a bank exists at the proposed new location—and, as a corollary, whether 
a new bank will harm existing banks in that area—and, second, whether the 
bank’s departure will injure the old community. In these hearings, the most 
vocal opponent of the move was another bank, located next to the South 
Shore bank’s proposed new site downtown. Federal investigators are ac- 


5 Keeley (1975) provides a detailed account of the process whereby the community sought 
to influence the course of events vis-à-vis the South Shore Nationa] Bank. 
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customed to this kind of objection, and it is often sufficient ground for 
preventing such a move. To add weight to its complaint, however, the down- 
town bank placed an advertisement in South Shore newspapers calling for 
local residents to protest the relocation. This advertisement was the catalyst 
that mobilized residents to fight the proposed move. Some city groups out- 
side the neighborhood also opposed the relocation and appealed to local 
and national political leaders to intervene. The combined efforts of the 
bank’s competitors, neighborhood activists, and concerned outsiders de- 
feated the move. As a further result, laws regulating bank moves were 
rewritten to assure that affected groups would be adequately informed in 
advance that hearings were to take place. 

As a sequel to this process, the bank was purchased by a group of outsiders 
aiming both to operate it profitably and to use its resources for neighborhood 
development. It moved quickly to establish a “community advisory board” 
made up of residents handpicked by the bank, in order to get suggestions 
and feedback about its activities as well as to legitimate its activities to the 
community. The board’s legitimation function, although not explicit, is 
well understood by all participants. Many meetings include requests by 
board members for explanations of apparently controversial activities under- 
taken by the bank, so that these explanations may be carried back to the 
neighborhood. Let us provide two examples. First, in order to construct a 
new parking lot for its customers, the bank removed three small apartment 
buildings. Since some neighborhood activists are always alert for activities 
of planners and developers which have the consequence of driving poor 
people out of the area, board members felt the need for a clear justification. 
Second, a large national supermarket chain purchased a series of buildings 
on the neighborhood’s main shopping strip in order to destroy them and 
construct a supermarket. Many citizens were incensed, particularly those 
living near the site. The bank consistently offered support and encourage- 
ment to the chain. Members of the board subsequently complained that the 
bank had not told them in advance what its position would be, nor had it 
explained that position. They felt that this left them “defenseless” when 
people attacked the bank for its activities, and they requested nore advance 
notice and prior discussion if such events were to take place in the future. 
Such requests for explanation, incidentally, also provide the bank with some 
feedback on its activities. 

The bank also created a “local development corporation,” an organiza- 
tional form designed by the Small Business Administration to serve as an 
intermediary by borrowing money from the SBA at subsidized rates of 
interest and in turn lending it to local entrepreneurs. Without the SBA 
there would be no local development corporation in South Shore. Now that 
it is under way, however, it shows signs of becoming a vigorous local organi- 
zation, albeit with continuing assistance from South Shore Bank personnel. 
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It is currently processing a large loan to an entrepreneurial supermarket 
operator from a nearby neighborhood so that he can purchase a store left 
behind by a national chain when its head office, located in a Chicago suburb, 
decided to stop doing business in Chicago altogether. 

Outside organizations want to reduce uncertainty when operating in 
unfamiliar terrain. Consequently, when the large insurance company 
referred to above was considering rehabilitation and development invest- 
ments in South Shore, it not only financed a survey of the area to learn 
about local attitudes but also contributed funds to community organizations 
and met regularly with their representatives. Meetings between company 
officials and community “representatives,” which were also attended by 
officers of the community bank referred to above, illustrated the problem 
that the company was having. Company officials were continually asking 
that community “representatives” take proposals back to “their people” 
and then awaiting community responses.’ To these officials, South Shore 
might have been the moon. In this case the South Shore bank and its 
officials actually functioned as a more adequate intermediary institution 
than did the other organizations, because it was located in South Shore 
and its representatives were the kinds of white businessmen that the in- 
surance corporation officials knew and understood. 

Even city and state agencies may play a role in sustaining or creating 
local associations. In some cases this process is the result of compliance with 
state or federal legislative requirements for “community participation” as a 
requisite for program funding. The South Shore Community Health Board 
provides a somewhat elaborate example. Initially, the board was created by 
a local hospital because the existence of an advisory board of local citizens 
was required by the government if the hospital was to receive federal funds 
for an outpatient unit. Because federal guidelines did not specify either the 
organization or functions of the board, its members were uncertain what 
their duties and responsibilities were. While they were in the process of 
creating a mode of supervision and community representation, state Depart- 
ment of Mental Health officials informed them that another large federal 
grant was available for a new, completely independent mental health 
facility. Legislation required that application for this funding be made 
directly by a board of community residents; since the board was already 
constituted (albeit originally for a different objective), state officials en- 
couraged it to make the application. These officials, along with other 
health care professionals, helped to write the proposal. The board has been 
TIt should be noted that community “representatives” are not representatives either in a 
statistical sense—almost all are property owners who constitute only 17% of the popula- 
tion, and the same smal! group of people move from one “community organization” to 
another as each organization makes an effort to bring together the scarce resources of 


leadership—or as people with vast or well-organized communication networks. It is not 
clear in fact whom they speak for. But their presence helps outsiders feel more secure. 
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beset by internal conflict since its inception, its membezs having quite 
different views of what should be done and even of how to behave at meet- 
ings; the existence of such generous external resources has helped to keep 
the group alive. 

In other instances, the city solicits information and proposals from 
community groups, either to give an appearance of concern for residents’ 
needs or as a genuine source of information to guide it in preparing programs 
for the area. In either case, the activities of local groups are legitimated in 
the process, and their relation to the city government may assist them in 
securing funds and support from yet other external agents. This is illustrated 
by the case of the South Shore Country Club Park. The Park District, faced 
with opposition to its original unimaginative plans for the facility, solicited 
suggestions for the park’s future. A neighborhood organization formed 
specifically to pressure the Park District subsequently received grants from 
two large city foundations to support its activities, which will help define 
an alternative use for the buildings and provide money to run them. 

These cases illustrate efforts to reduce uncertainty and t> legitimate the 
activities of outside agents. Another pattern arises when local organizations 
are stimulated because some resources must be allocated or: a geographical 
basis, even if they are part of a citywide problem. The growth of citywide 
protest organizations that raise funds to provide staff support and then 
generate local organizations to protest actions of city government at the 
community level illustrates this process. For example, the Metropolitan 
Area Housing Alliance (MAHA) has organized neighborhood groups through- 
out Chicago to fight against redlining by financial institutions, to mitigate 
the negative effects of hastily granted FHA mortgages, ard to encourage 
the city government to invest in the affected neighborhoods. In South Shore, 
this effort led to the creation of an organization which, amoag other things, 
demanded funds from the city to rehabilitate some prematurely foreclosed 
buildings. Although the need for such an enterprise had been apparent for 
some time, an effective local community organization would probably not 
have been generated without the staffing and organization provided by 
MAHA. Members of the local group came together only for this purpose 
and in fact ceased to operate effectively when the MAHA. organizer was 
transferred away. 

This is not to suggest that all local voluntary associations are externally 
induced or supported. Some organizations do originate without outside 
intervention, although some of their models may come from outside. A 
dramatic example of local initiative in South Shore was the successful 
effort to vote dry 10 precincts along a shopping strip that had an excessive 
number of taverns. This effort required both careful compliance with 
detailed procedures as well as massive mobilization of voters. Even here, 
however, the local community required the guidance of ovtside experts— 
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principally lawyers and professionally trained activists who carefully out- 
lined the procedures involved—to achieve its aims. Furthermore, the final 
outcome is still not entirely within neighborhood control: the taverns 
continue to operate while the owners contest the legality of the election in 
court—outside the neighborhood. In some respects, also, this is an unusual 
case. It succeeded because local residents did not have to influence anyone 
outside the immediate area; they merely had to mobilize their neighbors. 

Another successful locally engendered organization was one that de- 
manded a new elementary school. It would not have succeeded, however, in 
spite of gross overcrowding of the old school, if the city press and television 
had not covered community demonstrations, showing the appalling condi- 
tions inside the old school. By so doing, the media generated citywide 
sympathy and embarrassed the Chicago Board of Education into taking 
remedial action. Here the scope of the decision being influenced outside the 
neighborhood was finite, and a single political agency had the responsibility 
for making the decision; yet the intervention of the media was crucial for 
the local group’s success. Most of the time, local organizations are ineffective 
by themselves. They are virtually helpless in confronting the large-scale 
social forces discussed above. Attempts to control the inflow of black 
migrants and the departure of whites from South Shore during the 1960s, 
for example, met with no measurable success (Molotch 1972). 

Local voluntary associations, then, are often not strictly local creatures. 
They may be encouraged and supported by outside agencies which need 
them. Outside agents view neighborhoods as foreign turf: they need or- 
ganized groups of responsible natives to lead them over the unfamiliar 
terrain. Conversely, neighborhood organizations must articulate with forces 
in the larger society to be effective. The business of organizing block clubs 
and neighborhood groups is not simply the functional equivalent of doing 
rain dances to relieve anxiety about matters over which citizens have no 
control; rather, it is a problem of building linkages to the larger society— 
linkages that will be two-way channels of communication. 

How general is this phenomenon? The South Shore community is now 
the focus of some redevelopment effort, and it could be argued that this 
activity exaggerates the frequency of external creation of voluntary associa- 
tions. South Shore is not unique, however; it is one of a large group of 
neighborhoods in Chicago which have recently undergone racial transition, 
are deteriorating, or are threatened with change. Approximately two-thirds 
of the city falls within one or more of these categories. Preliminary research 
has identified similar externally induced organizations in these types of 
neighborhoods. However, this is not to suggest that other, more stable or 
prosperous areas do not also have significant numbers of such organizations. 
For example, federal legislation such as that applying to the community 
mental health board discussed above applies to all areas. Additional research 
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is required to determine the variability of such activity and the range of 
social dimensions of neighborhoods associated with that variability. 

This is not the first time that outside agencies have triec to intervene in 
neighborhoods. Both the political machine and welfare agencies, symbolized 
by the settlement house, have been important institutions in local urban 
neighborhoods for some time. The political machine had goals similar to 
those of present extralocal agents, seeking to channel resources, legitimate 
the activities of outsiders, and provide information on the basis of which 
decisions could be made both within and outside the neighbo-hood; however, 
it seldom made an effort to create new organizational forms. Instead, it tried 
to create allegiances based on traditional ties and informal relationships.® 
The goal of welfare agencies, in contrast, was somewhat different. Although 
they aimed to some extent to channel resources to the poor, their main objec- 
tive was to bring newly arrived ethnics and other disadvanteged groups into 
the mainstream of American life. They attempted to create formal social 
organizations but often failed because the basis of social organization in those 
communities was communal and traditional (see Whyte 1943; and Suttles 
1968). Contemporary external institutions seem to have relatively more suc- 
cess in generating formal associations than those in the past because of the 
changing community structure we have described. In additicn, there seem to 
be many more such programs reaching into communities. This is a reflection 
of the fact that urban political power and urban class structure are both less 
centralized and less crystallized than they once were. Power centers have 
proliferated: instead of just “government” in the guise of the machine and a 
centralized social elite which supported social work endeavors, we have 
corporations, foundations, agencies of government, and activist organizations. 

Several points follow from this perspective. The first is a theoretical one. 
The concept of social residence as a source of social integration becomes 
decreasingly important. High rates of communication, increased levels of 
education, and occupational mobility enlarge the stage on waich individuals 
act and relate to higher levels of social organization. The 2xistence of ex- 
tended, non-locality-based relationships among affluent and well-educated 
urbanites has long been known; wealthy people who live in the high-rise 
apartments of posh urban neighborhoods are so obviously tied to the larger 
society through business, social clubs, kin, and voluntary associations that 
sociologists have not devoted time to the search for territorially based 
“communities” among them. 

The second point is related to the first. The declining importance of the 
neighborhood as a social nexus means that residents must come together, 
or be brought together, for functionally specific, relatively well-defined 
8 As the famous Boston ward leader Martin Lomasny once said, “I think that there’s got 
to be in every ward somebody that any bloke can come to—no matter what he’s done— 


and get help. Help, you understand; none of your law and justice, bit help” (Merton 
1969, p. 129). 
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goals. Because resources from the wider society—city services, educational 
funds, and increasingly mortgage and credit funds—are frequently dis- 
tributed on a “community” basis, formal, locality-based associations can 
play an important role for neighborhood residents. Their problem, however, 
is to build more connections outside the neighborhood and attempt to 
funnel resources into the area rather than to provide a locus for social 
integration alone. 

From another perspective, the increasing geographical scale of urban 
social organization creates problems for external agents who increasingly 
attempt to intervene in urban neighborhoods; consequently, they must also 
sustain and in some cases even create voluntary associations as points of 
contact with the “community.” 

Our final point is a methodological one. In defining a geographical area 
as the unit of observation, it is easy to succumb to the preconception that 
it exists as a meaningful social unit as well. If it does not conform to these 
expectations—that is, if, as in South Shore, patterns of social interaction are 
found to be limited—one may mistakenly see the area as disorganized. To 
understand urban neighborhoods adequately, one must constantly be aware 
of their permeability. The opportunity structure provided by the wider 
society—including education and jobs—political forces, economic forces, 
and extensive extraneighborhood social networks, are more important to an 
understanding of the “urban community” than is commonly recognized. 


APPENDIX A 


STANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND t-STATISTICS FOR VARIABLES IN 
EQUATIONS DESCRIBING FREQUENCY OF VISITING NEIGHBORS AND OF 
VISITING FRIENDS WHO LIVE IN SOUTH SHORE 





FREQUENCY OF VISITING 











FREQUENCY OF VISITING Frrenps Wao Live N 
NEIGHBORS Souta SHORE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE e la P. (A 

Female-headed household?......... — .050 0.707 — .013 0.195 
VaN: EEEE on oA vena get keine —.027 0.344 — .146 1.898* 
N children.................. Stee — .016 0.230 —.114 1.743* 
SON feed ewe elena Mews —.127 1.896* — .052 0.810 
Presence of child under age of sixt. . .061 0.839 .059 0.854 
Education................-0000005 O91 1.360 .057 0.882 
Income from public assistance... . .072 1.054 184 2.787** 
Home ownership>................. — .005 0.071 — .044 0.699 
Employed in large company? E —.012 0.141 .062 0.785 
Employed in small company”. ..... -066 0.836 -081 1.058 
Racet eaen nE eee EAEAN e .022 0.341 .043 0.684 
Year moved to present address..... — .033 0.481 — .036 0.547 
Be on Seine doa bos Sake Coon a Sas 044 ag 112 

a Independent variable. d1 = black; 0 = other. 

bi = yes; 0 = no. *p<.10 (two-tailed test). 

o i = female; 0 = male. ¥** p < .O1 (two-tailed test). 
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APPENDIX C 


The following five items from the McClosky-Schaar anomie scale were 
incorporated into our anomie scale (responses for each would range irom 
“strongly agree” to “strongly disagree”): 


Lacking: What is lacking in the world today is the old kind of friendship 
that lasted for a lifetime. 

Disorder: With everything in such a state of disorder, it’s hard for a 
person to know where he stands from one day to the next. 

Change: Everything changes so quickly these days that I often have 
trouble deciding which are the right rules to follow. 

Parents: I often feel that many things our parents stood for are just 
going to ruin before our very eyes. 

Old days: People were better off in the old days when everyone knew just 

; how he was expected to act. 


A factor analytic solution of the zero-order, interitem correlation matrix 
yielded only one principal factor with an eigenvalue greater than one. The 
first principal factor accounted for 46.4% of the variance. The reliability of 
this scale as measured by Cronbach’s a equaled .706. The ordinal interitem 
correlation (Kendall’s tau-b) matrix is given below: 


Disorder Change Parents Old Days 


Lacking 317 266 262 204 
Disorder 412 293 .299 
Change .303 321 
Parents .317 
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TABLE Ci 


STANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND i-STATISTICS FOR VARIABLES 
IN EQUATIONS DESCRIBING ANOMIE 











DEPENDENT VARIABLE fo lad 
Female-headed household?.............2.....202000 00 — .030 0.432 
ABC E ascot agian oo ent bison so bbe ede aca EET 005 0.071 
SHOR rs es ee sis wee ese i erated dis teste as omen anda eccie Sot tee 136 2.024** 
Education,- ceres bhi ke tees Ch bed Rare d hades 175 2.513** 


Income from public assistance®...............0.2000 00s 
Home ownership?.........0. 0.0.0 cece eee eter eee nes 


Pritadt 
& 
> 
R 
© 





Employed in large company? 198 2.5777** 
Employed in small company? .089 1.205 
Races ae cig lisa dete s wane nate tees eee ve iota eee Oe .008 0.105 
Born in South?.... 0.0.0... cece cece cee eee eee ences .153 2.300** 
Born in rural areał. oo... cece eee ees — .099 1.569 
Frequency of attending religious services............... .043 0.647 
Perception of social mobility..................-.-..00. — .062 0.952 
Frequency of visiting neighbors................-2-2--4- .023 0.367 
Frequency of visiting friends who live in South Shore. ... — .084 1.244 
Medical facilities located in South Shore’............... 041 0.653 
Banking facilities located in South Shore?............... Alt 1.751* 
Member of voluntary organization meeting in South Shore» — .093 1.437 
Worships in South Shore’... 0.00.0... eee —.117 1.680* 
BR rosos ed ep Enr aaa sh ace AE A VE ace ARTEETAN .203 Sa 

a Independent variable. * p < .10 (two-tailed test). 

b1 = yes; 0 = no. ** p < .05 (two-tailed test). 

o1 = female; 0 = male. ¥** p < .01 (two-tailed test). 


d 1 = black; 0 = other. 
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This research note reports evidence from diverse sources in order to 
depict aspects of change and stability in the religion of American 
blacks since the upsurge in black protest in the early 1960s. The 
evidence does not support earlier predictions of widespread apostasy 
and conversions to Catholicism, “high-status” Protestant denomina- 
tions, and black nationalist sects and cults. Blacks as a whole report 
a continued high level of church attendance and confidence in the 
clergy, although, for reasons which are not clear, there has been a 
steep decline in the number of black clergymen. Recent evidence lends 
little support to the traditional image of black religion (reported by 
Dollard, among others) as unusually otherworldly and nonascetic. 


This research note is a sequel to an essay on the relationship between the 
religion and worldly status of blacks written by the senior author in the 
early 1960s (Glenn 1964). The purpose is to use available census and survey 
data to bring up to date some aspects of the characterization of black 
religion in the earlier publication. It is unnecessary to repeat most of the 
theoretical discussion, impressions, and evidence in Glenn’s essay. Instead, 
we briefly review some of the predictions and impressions reported in that 
publication and provide some recent evidence relating to each one. 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE AND PARTICIPATION 


A prediction often made during the upsurge in black protest during the 
1960s was that blacks, who were becoming more aware of accommodative 
influences from the traditional religion, would tend to reject conservative 
Protestantism. Many blacks, according to this view, would reject all religion, 
and others, depending on whether they were separatist or assimilationist, 


1 We are indebted to the National Opinion Research Center, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, and the Roper Public Opinion Research Center for providing us with the 
survey data reported in this research note and to Louis Schneider for comments on an 
early draft. 

2 Due to space limitations, we do not review the literature reporting studies of black 
religion published since 1964. The publications include, but are not limited to, Marx 
(1967); Feagin (1968); Hunt and Hunt (1975); Nelsen and Nelsen (1975); and Nelsen, 
Madron, and Yokley (1975). 
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would turn to black nationalist religion or to Catholicism cr predominantly 
white congregations of “high-status,” nonfundamentalist Protestant de- 
nominations. A related prediction was that even blacks who stayed in the 
black Protestant denominations would tend to have less interest in religion 
and participate less in religious activities as the church lost its position as 
the preeminent institution in the black community. 

Generally, the predicted changes seem not to have occurred. For instance, 
the religious preferences of nonwhites were apparently quite stable. from 
1957 to the early 1970s (table 1).? A large majority of nonwhites remained 
Protestant, and a large majority of the nonwhite Protestants remained 
Baptist and Methodist. Catholicism may have gained a moderate number of 
black converts (since the data in table 1 are subject to sampling error and 
the age ranges for the two dates are different, we cannot be certain), but no 
more than about 10% of all nonwhites were Catholic in 1972-74. Although 
the data in table 1 show that the percentage of whites with no religion more 
than doubled from 1957 to 1972-74 (a change corroborated by other survey 
data in the files of the senior author), the indicated increase for nonwhites 
is only 1 percentage point. This small difference may well have resulted 
from sampling variability and is not large enough to be very important in 
any event. The indicated 4.5% of nonwhites with no religion in 1972-74 is 
hardly evidence for a wave of apostasy among black Christians. The indi- 
cated increase in the “other” (largely non-Christian) category is less than 


TABLE 1 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE BY COLOR, UNITED STATES, PERSCNS AGED 14 
AND OLDER IN 1957 AND PERSONS AGED 18 AND OLDER IN 1972-74 

















(%) 
WHITES NONWHITES TOTAL 
PREFERENCE 1957 1972-74 1957 1972-74 1957 1972-74 
Protestant............... 63.8 60.3 87.5 83.8 66.2 63.6 
Baptist. rerit ee nce 15.2 15.3 60.6 55.2 19.7 20.8 
Methodist............. 13.6 13.1 17.3 15.6 14.0 13.5 
Other Protestant........ 35.0 31.9 9.6 13.0 32.5 29.3 
Catholic... onnan 27.8 28.3 6.5 8.9 25.7 25.6 
DA 3.5 3.5 0.5 0.3 3.2 3.0 
No religion..............- 2.6 6.3 3.5 4.5 2.7 6.1 
Others NE 1.3 1.4 1.5 2.3 1.3 1.5 
Religion not reported. .... 1.0 0.2 0.6 0.2 0.9 0.2 
Totala access din lo eects 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(Nites occas Sachin te sistas ... (3,959) cute (641) ass (4, 600) 





Source.—The 1957 data are from the Current Population Survey and were computed from data reported 
in U.S. Bureau of the Census (1957), The 1972-74 data are combined from the 1972, 1973, and 1974 General 
Social Surveys conducted by the National Opinion Research Center (James A. Davis, principal investigator). 


3 We report data for nonwhites (about 90% of whom are black) or for blacks, according 
to which kind of data are available. 
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1 percentage point, the percentage for 1972-74 being only 2.3—an indication 
that the Black Muslims and other non-Christian cults and sects have made 
only very minor inroads into black Christianity.4 There was undoubtedly 
some increase in black members of predominantly white congregations, 
reflected perhaps in the moderate indicated decrease in the percentage of 
nonwhites who were Baptist and Methodist. However, since the data (not 
presented in tabular form) show fewer than 3% of the nonwhites to be 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, the predicted massive shift to “high-status” 
Protestant denominations apparently has not occurred. 

Of course, the religious commitment and participation of blacks could 
have decreased in the absence of important changes in religious preference. 
Indeed, the data in table 2 show a distinct decline in nonwhite church 
attendance from 1956 to 1966,5 which, in the absence of a corresponding 
decline among whites, may have reflected some rejection of the church 
during the upsurge in black protest during the early and middle 1960s. 
However, the data indicate that the attendance of nonwhite Protestants in 
1966 equaled, and in 1973 substantially exceeded, that of white Protestants. 
It was only among black Protestants that church attendance apparently 
increased from 1966 to 1973, since the data show stability among white 
Protestants and a substantial decline among white Catholics. Data from 
other recent surveys also show a level of church attendance for black 
Protestants intermediate between the levels of white Protestants and 
Catholics. For instance, combined data from the 1972, 1973, and 1974 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS WHO REPORTED ATTENDING RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
DURING THE PREVIOUS WEEK, BY COLOR AND RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE, 
U.S. NATIONAL SURVEYS, 1956, 1966, AND 1973 
(Ns Are in Parentheses) 

















Wares NONWEITES 
YEAR Protestants Catholics Total* Protestants Totalt 
AeL o EOE 40.0 70.0 46.9 46.6 47.5 
e (4,178) (1,852) (6,969) (685) (769) 
1966.......... 38.4 72.1 45.8 38.0 38.6 
(3, 135) (1,254) (4, 785) (401) (488) 
1973 odes ec tne 37.0 56.7 39.7 43.6 41.9 
(3,220) (1,488) (5,434) (500) (720) 





Source.—Data for 1956 are combined from American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) surveys 565, 
568, 573, and 578; those for 1966 are combined from AIPO surveys 729, 732, and 736; and those for 1973 are 
combined from AIPO surveys 873, 877, 884, and 885. 

* Includes “Jewish,” “other,” “no religion,” and “religious preference not reported.” 

f Includes “Catholic,” “Jewish,” “other,” “no religion,” and “religious preference not reported.” 


4 A study of blacks in 15 medium-sized and large cities in 1968 found only 21 Black Mus- 
lims—0.7% of the total sample (Campbell and Schuman 1973). 


s The indicated decline is estimated to be statistically significant. For the method used to 
estimate statistical significance with these data from cluster samples, see Glenn (1975b). 
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General Social Surveys show that the percentage of respondents who said 
they attended almost every week or more frequently was 60.1 for white 
Catholics, 56.4 for black Protestants, and 45.5 for white Protestants. 

Other evidence concerning the recent religious commitment of blacks is 
tenuous but worth considering. For instance, among the respondents to the 
1973 and 1974 General Social Surveys, the percentage who said they had 
“a great deal” of confidence in the “people running” organized religion was 
39.5 for black Protestants, 41.1 for white Protestants, anc 45.9 for white 
Catholics. If the blacks were thinking primarily of the leaders of their own 
churches, their confidence in their clergy was about the same as that of 
white Protestants. If many blacks were thinking of leaders of the pre- 
dominantly white churches, their confidence in the black clergy may have 
been considerably greater than their responses to the question indicate, and 
in any event, the confidence of blacks in the leaders of their churches does 
not seem unusually low. 

Glenn (1964), drawing on a 1957 Gallup Poll, notes that a considerably 
larger percentage of nonwhite Protestants (35.5) than of either white 
Protestants (13.7) or white Catholics (6.5) said that religion was losing 
influence on American life. The responses do not measuze the personal 
religiosity of the respondents, but they might reflect observations of the 
trend in the religiosity of friends and associates, and thus Glenn speculates 
that the white-nonwhite differences ‘‘may reflect a decline in the importance 
of religion among Negroes relative to its importance among whites.” Glenn’s 
tentative interpretation may or may not be correct, but in any event more 
recent evidence does not support it. According to Nelsen, Yokley, and 
Nelsen (1971, p. 9), by 1962 a larger percentage of white than of black 
Protestants said that religion was losing influence; by 1965 the difference 
was substantial (74.5 vs. 38.0); and in 1967, the two percentages were 
virtually equal (around 65) and moderately higher than that for white 
Catholics (52.6). Data for 1970 reported by Gallup and Davies (1971, 
p. 47) comparing all whites with all nonwhites show that <hree-fourths of 
both categories said that religion was losing influence in American’ life. 
Many of the nonwhites may have been thinking of religion ir. the population 
as a whole rather than among fellow nonwhites, and in any event, they were 
no more likely than whites to believe that religion is losing influence, as 
they almost certainly would if black religiosity were experiencing a uniquely 
rapid decline. 


THE BLACK CLERGY 


In recent decades there has been a decline in the number of black clergymen 
which, considered by itself, might seem to indicate a decline in the impor- 
tance of the church and religion among American blacks (Glenn 1964; Bock 
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1968). The number of employed male clergymen per 10,000 population was 
almost twice as great for blacks as for whites in 1930 (20.6 vs. 11.0), but it 
was less than half as great in 1970 (4.7 vs. 11.4). There was a steep decline 
in the absolute number of employed black male clergymen from 1950 to 
1970 (down 7,531, a 41% decline), while employed white male clergymen 
increased substantially (up 59,679, a 42% increase).§ 

Although this trend is likely to reflect important changes in black religion, 
its meaning is unclear. The evidence reported above, while not definitive, 
suggests that the change does not reflect a substantial decline in the im- 
portance of religion to blacks. Glenn (1964, p. 638) suggests a possible 
reason for the decline in black clergymen when he writes that as “other 
occupational opportunities have become greater, fewer Negroes have ‘felt 
the call’ to preach.” No doubt the opening of other professional opportuni- 
ties has drawn some well-educated and talented blacks away from the clergy. 
However, the lure of more lucrative work is unlikely to account for all of 
the change, since the ratio of the median earnings of nonwhite clergymen to 
the median earnings of all nonwhite males has been stable and fairly high 
(.91 in 1959 and .93 in 1969), Furthermore, relative earnings cannot explain 
why the number of clergymen is declining among blacks but not among 
whites. In 1969, the median earnings of male clergymen with four or more 
years of college who were 25-34 years old in 1970 were $6,079 for whites 
and $6,215 for nonwhites. More important, the median for males in the 
same age range and same educational level who were not clergymen was 
$10,550 for whites and only $7,320 for nonwhites. In other words, the ratio 
of the median for clergymen to that for other males was .58 for whites and 
.85 for nonwhites—an indication that the economic incentive for well- 
educated young males to avoid the ministry was considerably greater for 
whites than blacks. 


OTHERWORLDLINESS AND ASCETICISM 


The literature describing traditional black Protestantism rather uniformly 
characterizes it as highly escapist—as emotional, otherworldly, and, unlike 
most variants of conservative Protestantism, not very ascetic. As Johnson 
(1961) stresses, an otherworldly religion is not necessarily inimical to worldly 
success if it espouses ascetic norms conducive to thrift, diligence, and family 
stability. However, if such observers of traditional black religion as Dollard 
(1937) are correct, it was otherworldly and nonascetic, and thus, according 


$ These data were computed from the relevant 1950 and 1970 census reports. We exclude 
the female clergy to keep the data comparable with those reported by Glenn (1964) and 
Bock (1968), a procedure which may be sexist but which has no important effect on the 
findings, since only a tiny proportion of the clergy of either race was female in both 1950 
and 1970, 
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to theory in the Weberian tradition, it should have had a rather unam- 
biguously negative effect on worldly status. 

There is unlikely ever to be definitive proof of the earlier effects of the 
traditional religion, but we can assemble some evidence relating to the 
effects of black religion on escapism and asceticism in the recent past. Al- 
though the evidence is rather tenuous, it suggests that the effects of black 
religion have been similar to those of white religion (Nelsen and Nelsen 
1975, p. 81). For instance, surveys conducted in 1957, 1968, and 1973 all 
found that virtually identical percentages of whites and nonwhites said they 
believed in life after death. In both 1957 and 1958, substantially larger 
proportions of nonwhites than whites said that churches should express 
their views on day-to-day social and political questions, and the differénce 
was greater in 1968 than in 1957.” 

In order to provide some evidence on the effects of religion on asceticism, 
we performed a regression analysis using reported frequency of attendance 
at religious services as the independent variable and five “‘asceticism- 
related” variables from the 1973 and 1974 General Social Surveys as the 


TABLE 3 


REGRESSION (ZERO-ORDER) OF SELECTED DEPENDENT VARIABLES ON REPORTED 
FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE AT RELIGIOUS SERVICES, BY RACE AND RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE, U S. NATIONAL SAMPLES, 1973 AND 1974 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
DEPENDENT White White Black White White Black 
VARIABLE Protestantse Catholicsb Protestantse Protestantse Catholicsb Protestants® 
Future orientation .011 O71 — .034 004 .029 —.015 
Belief that hard 
work is more 
important than 
luck in getting 
ahead: 
1973 vice cede .045 -105 .007 .011 .029 .002 
. 1974........ .070 .114 -126 ` .016 .031 .037 
Disapproval of pre- 
marital sex..... .347* .340* .280* .161* .176* .160* 
Disapproval of ex- ° 
vamarital sex: 
1973........ .228* .284* .305* .058* .096* .111* 
1974........ .153* .150* .145* .041* .039* .059 
Frequency of eve- 
nings spent in a 
tavern......... —.257*  —.109 — .334* —,.165*  —.079 — .247* 





Sovrce.—-The 1973 and 1974 General Social Surveys conducted by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter James A. Davis, principal investigator). 

a N == 429 for 1973, 438 for 1974. 

bN = 197 for 1973, 194 for 1974. 

oN = 61 for 1973, 55 for 1974, 

* P < .05 (one-tailed test). 


1 For further discussion of these data, see Glenn (19752) and Nelsen and Nelsen (1975, pp. 
86-92). 
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dependent variables (table 3). According to our working hypotheses, based 
on prevailing impressions, all of the correlation and regression coefficients 
should be positive, except for those with frequency of evenings spent in a 
tavern, which is a negative indicator of asceticism, and all values should be 
greater for whites (both Protestants and Catholics) than for black Protes- 
tants.® 

The coefficients for all but one of the 21 relationships are in the predicted 
direction and 10 are statistically significant. However, in no case is the 
magnitude of the coefficient significantly smaller for black Protestants than 
for either category of whites, and in only eight of the 14 black-white com- 
parisons are the differences in the predicted direction. 

However, one must consider that the results of such a comparison might 
be different if variables likely to influence both of the correlated variables 
were held constant. For instance, young people are likely both to attend 
church less and to be less ascetic than older people, and, if so, the correlation 
between church attendance and asceticism is partially spurious rather than 
a reflection of an influence of the former variable on the latter. Furthermore, 
the degree of spuriousness for blacks could be different from that for whites. 
Therefore, we controlled age and education by adding them as predictor 
variables in the regression equation and controlled sex by doing separate 
analyses for males and females. Since the resulting data provide no evidence 
that black religion is less conducive to asceticism than white Christianity, 
we do not present them in tabular form. For females, eight of the 14 black- 
white differences in partial regression coefficients are in the predicted direc- 
tion (but not statistically significant), and for males, only three of the 14 
differences are in the predicted direction. Surprisingly, it is only among 
black males that religious participation appears to relate to an important 
degree to the kinds of asceticism tapped by our data. Therefore, the data 
indicate that any effects of church attendance on asceticism, while apparent- 
ly quite small for both races, pertain to blacks no less than to whites. 

We know of only one body of evidence which suggests that black Chris- 
tianity may be less conducive than white Christianity to a “bourgeois” way 
of life and thus to individual worldly advancement; that evidence is sum- 
marized in table 4. For reasons apparently not well understood by anyone 
but much debated, the marriages of blacks have been considerably more 
prone to dissolution through divorce or separation than those of whites. 
The effects of this difference on economic and occupational status are also 
debatable, but there are theoretical reasons for expecting marital instability 
to have a negative effect on the worldly status of both divorced individuals 
and their offspring, and some empirical evidence supports this expectation 


8 Since different units of measure are used for the different kinds of attitudes and behavior 


(some are measured on three-point scales while others are measured on five-point scales), 
the regression coefficients are comparable only across the rows, not down the columns. 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF EVER-MARRIED PERSONS WHO HAD EVER BEEN DIVORCED OR LE- 
GALLY SEPARATED, BY RACE, RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE, AND FREQUENCY OF AT- 
TENDANCE AT RELIGIOUS SERVICES, COMBINED DATA FROM U.S. NATIONAL 
SURVEYS CONDUCTED IN 1973 AND 1974 




















(Ns Are in Parentheses) 

Frequency of White White Black 
Attendance Protestants Catholics Protestants 
Never..... 0... ccc cece eee 26.6 (154) 24.4 (41) 37.5 (8) 
Several times a year or less. . 26.3 (518) 25.7 (179) 35.8 (81) 
About once a month....... 15.1 (106) 13.0 (46) 38.1 (21) 

Every week or nearly every 

week... ccc cece eee 13.7 (526) 8.9 (313) 41.8 (110) 
More than once a week..... 16.4 (134) 2.6 (39) 30.3 (33) 
Total: ioiei tents 20.0 (1,438) 14.6 (618) 37.9 (253) 





Source.—The 1973 and 1974 General Social Surveys conducted by the Nationa Opinion Research Cen- 
ter (James A. Davis, principal investigator). 


(e.g., Duncan and Duncan 1969; Hampton 1975), Therefoze, the difference 
is relevant to the relationship between religion and worldly status. 

Whatever the reasons for black marital instability may be, they seem 
virtually unrelated to religious participation (last column ož table 4), except 
possibly among persons who attend church more than once a week, whose 
representation in the sample is insufficient for reliable deta. In contrast, 
among white Protestants and to an even greater extent white Catholics, the 
marriages of frequent church attenders have been distinctly more stable, 
on the whole, than those of the infrequent attenders. Even in this case, 
however, there is no evidence that the influence of religion on the worldly 
status of blacks has been detrimental; there is simply no evidence for any 
pronounced beneficial effect. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the evidence presented here fails to support traditional impres- 
sions of black religion and predictions made by social scientists 10-20 years 
ago. So far as we can tell, the black Protestant denominations have remained 
strong and viable, the only possibly inconsistent evidence being a decline in 
the number of black clergymen. In general, the religion of blacks does not 
seem to be highly escapist, since there is no evidence that it is unusually 
otherworldly or less conducive to asceticism than the religion of whites. 
However, among blacks in contrast to whites, religious participation appears 
not to be associated with marital stability. 

In view of the rather profound changes in the status and mood of American 
blacks since 1960, the lack of apparent change in black religion might, on 
the face of it, seem to cast doubt on the presumed close relat:onship between 
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religion and social structure. However, we speculate that the stability in 
religious preference and participation of American blacks has been possible 
only because there have been important adaptive changes, not reflected in 
the data presented here, in the black Protestant denominations. This 
speculation is consistent with impressions of several recent observers of the 
black church (e.g., see Lincoln [1974¢] and various contributors to Lincoln 
[19745]). However, the topic needs further investigation, as do the two 
distinctly cryptic phenomena reported here—the decline in the number of 
black clergymen and the lack of an association of religious participation 
with marital stability among blacks. 
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The comments printed in this section are limited to brief critiques 
of articles and reviews published in the AJS. These comments are 
expected to address specific errors or flaws. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 worcs. Authors of 


articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, subject to the 
same length limits. The AJS does not publish commenters’ rebuttals to 
authors’ replies. Longer or less narrowly focused comments on articles 
published in the AJS should be submitted themselves as articles. 





COMMENT ON MAYHEW AND LEVINGER’S 
“SIZE AND THE DENSITY OF INTERACTION 
IN HUMAN AGGREGATES” 


Mayhew and Levinger’s essay (AJS 82 [July 1976]: 86-110) illustrates 
the problems that can result when efforts at formal modeling are not ac- 
companied by a comparable study of substance. From tha oft-noted fact 
that the number of potential contacts between any two members of a 
bounded population increases multiplicatively with linear increases in the 
size of population, they deduce concrete propositions abcut social life. I 
address this comment only to those propositions about which I have sub- 
stantive knowledge—those concerning urban sociology. ' 
The authors’ first deduction concerns city size and violent crime. They 
assume (a) that total contacts among people in a town or çity are some 
(essentially) fixed proportion of total possible contacts, ard (b) that vio- 
lent contacts are some fixed proportion of total contacts. From these as- 
sumptions they predict that the rate of violent crime inczeases exponen- 
tially with the size of a city. And this is what they have four.d—but only by 
choosing contemporary American statistics as evidence. Had they tested 
this purportedly universal proposition more thoroughly, they would have 
found far less support for it, to wit: (1) The exponential association be- 
tween murder rates and city size did not hold true in the United States 
before World War II (McCarthy, Galle, and Zimmern 1975, table 1). (2) 
In most societies, in most of recorded history, rural areas have been as 
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violent as or more violent than cities (see, for example, Mulvihill and 
Tumin 1969). (3) Even in their own table 1, which displays the 1970 
United States figures (drawn from table 226 of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1972 Statistical Abstracts), Mayhew and Levinger failed to enter 
the statistic for rural places, which collectively had a murder rate greater 
than that of cities with up to 100,000 people. In sum, a fair assessment of 
the evidence for this deduction does not confirm it. 

And why should it? The deduction was based on two dubious assump- 
tions. A basic aspect of the authors’ entire argument is their sliding back 
and forth between possible contacts (“structural conduciveness” is the 
phrase they use) and actual contacts by tacitly assuming (assumption a 
above) that the latter are constantly proportional to the former—a strange 
assumption. If we assume instead that there is some ceiling to the real 
contacts of individuals—say, 1,000 at any given time—the entire structure 
of the argument collapses. In that case, the increase in possible contacts is 
important, not because it produces a proportional increase in actual con- 
tacts but because it increases the choice of contacts. 

Assumption % is also questionable, seemingly based on a misunderstand- 
ing of violent crimes. They are not a result of random contacts among all 
citizens of a city. Murders and assaults, at least, occur most often among 
friends and family members; they are usually the products of interaction 
in small groups, not “aggregates.” The authors might have modeled crime 
rates as the outcomes of random contact within families. But, because 
families are generally smaller in cities than in towns, this would have led 
to a prediction of murder rates declining with city size. (The selectiveness 
of the authors’ evidence can be illustrated in yet another way. At one point 
(p. 95) they equate murders wih kisses—both are just “contacts.” If this 
is so, why did they not predict increasing marriage or birth rates with city 
size? Perhaps because thse rates usually decline with city size.) 

Mayhew and Levinger’s second deduction is that “the relative number 
of primary [time-consuming] contacts” people have declines with increases 
in city size (p. 100n.). That is, the more people in your city, the smaller 
the proportion of them you will spend much, or even any, time with. This 
fact (Mayhew and Levinger call it “anonymity”) is both trivially obvious 
and obviously trivial. The smaller proportion is important only if it has 
consequences for people’s actual social behavior. One such consequence 
might be a reduction in the absolute number of, or absolute time spent 
with, primary contacts such as relatives and friends. As the authors con- 
cede, this does not happen (see, for example, Reiss 1959). (Here also the 
authors make use of an ambiguity. At points they say that people, even in 
large agglomerations, spend some minimum amount of time in primary 
contact [which totals to the same amount of time spent in primary contact 
by people in small aggregates], while spending zero time with the rest of 
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the population. But at other points they say that people subdivide all of 
their time by some proportion of the total N. The two assumptions are 
incompatible and have very different implications.) 

Another possibility they suggest is that, while primary contact time is 
protected, the time city people have for impersonal contacis is so oversub- 
scribed that they have to avoid many significant encounters. Specifically, 
the authors deduce that urbanites are less likely than others to help strang- 
ers in a crisis. As the authors concede, the evidence for this proposition is 
“thin.”! Research on this question has indeed been inconc_usive, with per- 
haps a slight trend in favor of the proposition (see Korte 1977 for a com- 
prehensive review). Even were the proposition confirmed, there are many 
alternative explanations: diffusion of responsibility, fear of crime, social 
characteristics of residents, and so on (see Fischer 1976, pp. 180-92). As 
with their previous deduction, the authors are unable to demonstrate the 
substance in their formal model. 

More important than any of their specific deductions about urban life is 
their implicit model of it. They apparently assume that people in cities are 
like numbered marbles in a Jarge urn, constantly being shaxen up and ran- 
domly “contacting” one another. This model is not ever. a heuristically 
useful approximation of the truth. Casual reading of urban ethnogra- 
phies—even a casual look out the window—will show that urbanites’ lives 
cannot be described this way. Most city dwellers lead sensible, circum- 
scribed lives, rarely go downtown, hardly know areas of tke city they nei- 
ther live nor work in, and see (in any sociologically meaningful way) only 
a tiny fraction of the city’s population. Certainly, they may on occasion— 
during rush hours, football games, etc.—be in the presence of thousands 
of strangers, but that does not necessarily have any direc: effect on their 
personal lives (see Lofland 1973 for a good discussion). As Robert Park. 
and his colleagues pointed out over 50 years ago, urbanites live in small 
“social worlds that touch but do not interpenetrate”’——not mathematicians’ 
urns. 

In this comment, I have not meant to say that population size is socio- 
logically unimportant; it is quite important (see Fischer 1276). Nor am I 
saying that mathematical modeling is not useful; it is often very useful. 
But, in the absence of substantive understanding, such formalism may 
produce mere exercises with little consequence. 


CLAUDE S. FISCHER 
University of California, Berkeley 


1 The authors do select an article by Dodd (1957) to cite. It, however, does not deal 
with people’s attentions to other people and has its own drawbacks thow many of the 
leaflets were ever seen, for example?). 
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CONFLICTING INTERPRETATIONS OF 
HUMAN INTERACTION 


Fischer’s disagreement with us rests not upon any theoretical, methodologi- 
cal, or substantive problems but upon his misrepresentations of our “Size 
and the Density of Interaction in Human Aggregates” (AJS 82 [July 
1976]: 86-110) and of other works he cites and upon spurious reasoning. 
For these reasons, his observations have no bearing on the questions we 
examined. 

Consider first the numerous misrepresentations of our article. Fischer 
claims mistakenly that we based our deductions on the “oft-noted fact that 
the number of potential contacts between any two members of a bounded 
population increases multiplicatively with linear increases in the size of the 
population.” In fact, the oft-noted relation is for the maximum possible 
number of contacts, and we specifically stated that this was insufficient as 
a basis for deductions (p. 92). Our deductions were based on two types of 
information, not just the one Fischer mentions. Also, he characterizes one 
of our propositions as “purportedly universal” and claims with respect to 
another that we ignored such variables as “diffusion of responsibility, fear 
of crime, social characteristics of residents, and so on.” These unfounded 
allegations, upon which he bases the majority of his comment, constitute 
the greatest possible misrepresentation of our article. We specifically noted 
that population size was only one of several factors that could have an 
impact on the actual density of interaction (pp. 93-94), and we repeated 
this caution at the beginning of our empirical illustrations, specifically 
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stating that “we are not suggesting that aggregate size provides all the 
explanation” (p. 98). We even called our empirical illustrations ‘“exam- 
ples” (p. 98) and cautioned that the data we employed were incomplete 
so that “a more extended range is required for a full test of the relation” 
(p. 99). Still another misrepresentation appears in Fischer s claim that we 
failed to “assume ... that there is some ceiling to the zeal contacts of 
individuals.” This statement implies that we failed to do exactly what we 
did do. Our model assumed that humans were finite in their capacity for 
processing information (p. 91). We used this assumption in making pre- 
dictions about the actual number of contacts, stating that instead of a 
continual multiplicative increase we should expect a ceilng of the type 
found in logistic curves (pp. 95-97). We devoted more than two full pages 
to this qualification. Completely ignoring the predictions we made on those 
pages, Fischer alleges that we expected an “exponential association be- 
tween murder rates and city size.” We claimed nothing cf the kind; in- 
stead we predicted a positive relation between size and murder rates, one 
which we hypothesized might be approximated by a logaritamic curve (pp. 
96-99). Yet another misrepresentation appears in Fischer’s claim that we 
assumed “that people subdivide all of their time by some pzoportion of the 
total” population. Actually, our model assumed a subdivision based upon 
the number of expected contacts, not the total population (p. 91). This 
catalog of misrepresentations of our article could be extended, but Fisch- 
er’s comments rest upon misrepresentations of other works as well. 

He maintains that the data presented by McCarthy, Galle, and Zim- 
mern (1975) are contrary to our predictions for the relation between mur- 
der rates and city size for the period prior to World War I. This is false. 
The data reported by McCarthy (1975, p. 774) are for only one year prior 
to U.S. involvement in that conflict, and those data for 1940 on murder 
rates are exactly in accord with our predictions, not only giving support 
to the positive direction of the relation (as we predicted) but also lending 
the appearance of a logarithmic transform (as we predicted). Thus, the 
data to which Fischer refers show the exact opposite of what he claims. 
He also misrepresents the report of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence. Citing volume 12 in that report (Mulvihill 
and Tumin 1969), he claims that “in most societies, in most of recorded 
history, rural areas have been as violent as or more violent than cities. ...” 
But there is no evidence of any kind in Mulvilhill and Tumin (1969) to 
support such a claim. Indeed, they even suggest the opposite: “Violent 
crime is primarily a phenomenon of large cities. The 26 cities with popu- 
lations of 500,000 or more contribute about half of the total reported ma- 
jor violent crimes, but comprise only about one-fifth of the total reporting 
population” (p. xxix). This statement refers to the United States only, 
because Mulvihill and Tumin do not offer, in the reference cited, sta- 
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tistics or other evidence on “most societies,” in recorded history or other- 
wise. Had they done so, and had those data shown greater rates of violence 
in rural areas, their statistics would merely support our model, not discon- 
firm it as Fischer believes. The reason for this is quite elementary. For the 
vast majority of societies in recorded history, those which have a rural- 
urban distinction have generally had larger rural than urban populations. 
As Sjoberg (1960, p. 83) observes, agrarian societies of the past rarely had 
urban populations which exceeded 5% of the total. If, therefore, vio- 
lence was more prevalent in rural populations, that fact merely agrees with 
our predictions. Fischer’s error here seems to derive from the assumption 
that rural and urban are uniformly defined size categories, which they 
have not been throughout history. His assumption that they are gives rise 
to an additional error. He maintains that we should have included “rural 
places” in our comparison of cities. On the contrary, doing so would have 
been a completely inappropriate procedure. Rural is not a size category, 
and indeed even in the United States today some rural populations are 
larger than cities in several of the lower-range size categories we employed. 
Fischer’s remarks amount to a claim that we should have engaged in meth- 
odological errors! Finally, it should be noted in this regard that if homi- 
cide rates are today higher in some rural areas of the United States than 
in some of its urban areas, this does not imply that rural violence is higher. 
Violence becomes classified as homicide only if it results in death, so that 
the differences in this regard could easily be explained by the differential 
access to medical treatment in rural and urban areas, even if actual vio- 
lence is the same in both, or even higher in cities. Only very detailed in- 
vestigations could differentiate between these conditions. From evidence on 
homicide alone, it cannot be concluded that violence is higher in rural 
areas. 

With regard to these conflicting interpretations of appropriate popula- 
tion bases, Fischer holds that we should have considered families and 
friendship networks as bases for murders and assaults, because these kinds 
of events at least “occur most often among friends and family members.” 
Here again be has ignored the qualifications we made. We specifically 
stated that our model was not a substitute for other sociological theories, 
but rather should be guided by them in selecting the appropriate popula- 
tion base (pp. 94-95). Our model has not excluded families and friend- 
ship networks, but Fischer’s discussion of their implications for urban 
homicide and assault rates is unwarranted in any case. One could not de- 
duce from knowledge of smaller average family size in larger cities that 
the city-based rates for homicides would decline with increasing city size 
because (1) this ignores the amount contributed by contacts between peo- 
ple outside families—including friendship networks that may, in line with 
our model’s predictions (p. 100), be larger in large cities—and (2) one would 
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have to know not the average family size but the underlying size-distri- 
bution of families in each city to make such a determination. Furthermore, 
we considered variables under which contacts between friends and family 
would be subsumed. Specifically, distance (pp. 93-94) is one of the vari- 
ables we mentioned as requisite to a full explanation of contact density, 
and distance alone could easily account for higher rates of assault and 
homicide among friends and relatives if, as most of us would suspect, the 
average distance between persons so classified is smaller than the average 
distance among all population elements in the urban aggregates under con- 
sideration. Again, ignoring our qualifications, Fischer claims we have ex- 
cluded phenomena which we actually included. 

In addition to suggesting that we should have employed methodology 
that would in fact have been spurious, Fischer also suggests that we should 
have engaged in what would amount to spurious reasoning. He reduces 
our position on contacts to absurdity by arguing that to be consistent we 
should have reasoned from the number of kisses to the number of mar- 
riages and on to the fertility rate. In fact, no variation in any of these 
three variables is logically implied by variation in another. Continuing 
in this vein, Fischer claims that it might be possible to deduce a decline in 
“the absolute number of . . . primary contacts.” As we noted, it would 
have been logically false to do so (p. 100, n. 11). 

Fischer goes on to claim that the true nature of urban life can be de- 
termined by a “casual reading of urban ethnographies” or “a casual look 
out the window.” A reading of urban ethnographies reveals that they were 
casually written by people who indeed seem to base their observations on 
casual glances out the window. But we find nothing in these ethnographies 
or from looking out th window that tells us anything about the nature of 
urban life, and Fischer’s suggestion that “the truth” can be determined in 
this way is a completely unwarranted claim, more akin to popular journal- 
ism than to scholarly commentary. Similarly, his pompous assertion that 
one of the relations we considered is “both trivially obvious and obviously 
trivial” rests upon a logical error noted by Bertrand Russell (1901, p. 85) 
more than 75 years ago. 

In brief, Fischer has compiled a series of highly arbitrary claims, claims 
based upon misrepresentations of our article and the works of others and 


1 More to the point are the recent observation and analysis by Gibbs and Erickson 
(1976) on the ecological context of crime. If, as they suggest and their data seem to 
confirm, standard classifications of cities are inappropriate for studying the effects of 
population size, sociologists need to identify the most appropriate urban aggregates for 
testing models of the kind we offered. We were careful to qualify our statements in 
this respect (pp. 94-95). 
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upon what looks like a belief that spurious methodology and fallacious 
reasoning are appropriate in testing ideas and drawing inferences. 


Bruce H. MAYHEW 
University of South Carolina 


ROGER L. LEVINGER 
Temple University 
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COMMENT ON BAKER’S REVIEW OF CONTRACTING 
FOR KNOWLEDGE 


I would like to correct a number of factual errors in George W. Baker’s 
review of Contracting for Knowledge (AJS 80 [March 1975]: 1314-17). 

The book is based in part on a staff study published as The Use of So- 
cial Research in Federal Domestic Programs which I conducted in 1966- 
67 for a subcommitee of the House Committee on Government Operations 
chaired by Congressman Henry S. Reuss. A staff study, plainly labeled as 
such on the title page and cover of all four volumes, is not the same thing 
as a committee study, hearings, or report. The study, authorized by Reuss, 
did not have “the assistance of six additional congressmen”: the other sub- 
committee members were not involved, not yet elected (in November 
1966), or not yet named (in 1967) to the subcommittee in the interregnum 
between the outgoing 89th and incoming 90th Congresses. 

Some 345 persons, not 199, were invited to reply to the two main sets 
of questions, and 115, not 62, responded. As is customary and wise in con- 
gressional and congressional staff inquiries, they received a set of questions, 
not a “questionnaire,” which produced a set of answers, not “questionnaire 
data.” The questions went to selected persons informed about government- 
sponsored social research, and not to a group “representative of all social 
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scientists,’ who would have known much less about the :ssues under in- 
vestigation. I did not “acknowledge .. . a poor rate” of response. I said, 
“The rate may be considered poor by normal survey standerds or adequate 
in this instance in view of the number and difficulty of the questions and 
the fact that only a few weeks could be allowed for the rep_y.” 

It should be emphasized that the questions did not constitute a “ques- 
tionnaire” seeking anonymous opinion, but an invitation to testify on the 
public record. Respondents were identified and their replies were printed 
verbatim; they might later be invited or even subpoenaed to testify further 
about them. The questions themselves, though generally conceded to be 
fair and important, were also large and difficult; they wen- as close to the 
bounds of personal philosophy and politics as was possible and proper in 
a government inquiry. (One reason for writing the book was my freedom, 
as a citizen, to raise questions I was not free to ask while paid by the Con- 
gress.) Under these circumstances, the rate of response was, I believe, 
“adequate,” and the character of the response, more than adequate, in- 
cluding lengthy and thoughtful statements by many leadirg practitioners, 
spokesmen, and administrators of social science research. 

The inquiry was not an outgrowth of the “stocktaking” (Dr. Baker’s 
word; “promotion” would be more accurate) of other scientific fields un- 
dertaken by the National Academy of Sciences’ Committee on Science and 
Public Policy. It was an outgrowth of hearings on foreign area research 
by Congressman Dante Fascell and Senator Fred Harris, precipitated by 
Project Camelot. As friendly committee chairmen try not <o step on each 
other’s toes, Reuss and his staff director Edna Gass felt that an inquiry 
into domestic social research programs would complement the prior in- 
quiries into foreign area research while maintaining the standing interest of 
the Subcommittee on Research and Technical Programs in the critical ex- 
amination of the government’s burgeoning research expend_tures. 

The inquiry was not confined to the social sciences but explicitly ex- 
tended to other kinds of social research including that corducted by his- 
torians, lawyers, psychiatrists, educators, social workers, city planners, 
management consultants, and by public opinion, market, and operations 
researchers. Social scientists have no monopoly of social knowledge and 
when they gain more respect for the contributions of others—scholars, 
legislators, administrators, and citizens—they will gain more understanding 
of the distinctive nature and limitations of their own order of knowledge. 

Nowhere do I conclude that the general inability of the social science 
associations to speak effectively for their professions is due to their domi- 
nation by academic scholars. Rather, I state that it is dus to their frail 
finances, their mode of governance, their unwillingness to delegate the nec- 
essary authority to their executive officers, and, most of ell, to the deep 
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divisions in the intellectual, political, and professional interests and con- 
victions of their members. 

Nowhere do I reach the preposterous conclusion that “longitudinal and 
large-scale studies are not justified.” I do point to their methodological and 
intellectual limitations and conclude that they should be conducted only 
when the probable value of their findings is commensurate with their great 
cost. 

Nowhere do I reach the preposterous conclusion that “since many re- 
search reports have not been read, additional studies canriot be defended.” 

Baker believes that I had “an obligation” to comment on the applied 
research programs of the National Science Foundation, where he works. 
Having also worked at the NSF, I believe it is kinder not to do so. 

Unlike his summaries and interpretations, the quotations Baker chooses 
to represent my views are fair and accurate. If he really believes that “the 
final full and certain truth that would strip life of its hazards and contin- 
gencies”’ will come one day (it has certainly not yet come) from the social 
sciences, he is entitled to that hope, faith, and illusion.? 


HAROLD ORLANS 
National Academy of Public Administration Foundation 


1 Eprror’s Note.—Baker was invited to reply to this comment but has declined. 


COMMENT ON TRUZZI’S REVIEW OF LEISURE AND 
POPULAR CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


Although any review—particularly one written by a respected authority in 
the pertinent field—may be better than no review, Marcel.o Truzzi’s review 
of my Leisure and Popular Culture in Transition (1975) (AJS 82 [November 
1976]: 744-46) feels like a cold shower. 

Truzzi’s major criticism boils down to two points: (1) ] survey and take 
for granted existing concepts and definitions but do not make a new, inte- 
grative, conceptual and theoretical contribution to the scciology of leisure 
and popular culture. (2) As a result, my inclusion of substantive areas is 
arbitrary, leaving out such crucial topics as television. 

The latter point is well taken, and I have, for quite som time, been look- 
ing forward to preparing a new edition that will include such important areas 
as radio and television. As to the theoretical question, I was guided by two 
principles: (1) Each substantive chapter traces the socioeconomic distribu- 
tion of the activity it concerns (high culture, movies, sports, etc.). (2) I made 
an early decision—deliberate and somewhat agonizing—to write a book that 
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would deal simultaneously with the sociology of leisure and popular culture. 
Perhaps, as Truzzi suggests, this integration is impossible. In any event, 
my effort reflects my experience in the classroom, where tke two subjects 
constantly overlap. 

The book is meant as.a basic text that reviews the field in its current state. 
It does not try to put the field in order. Truzzi writes that “someone needs 
to restructure the wealth of facts and debates found in this confused area.” 
The task is not simple. That is why it will have to be done by “someone” 
else, right? That is also why my book, despite its shortcomings, is used for 
undergraduate instruction by Professor Truzzi himself—it is at this time 
pretty much one of a kind. To write a comprehensive textbock in an emerg- 
ing subdiscipline is a big job, but even a moderately adequate text makes a 
more valuable contribution to education than do edited readers. Let us hope 
that the next textbook in the sociology of leisure and popular culture improves 
on mine. 

Tuomas M. KANDO 
California State University, Sacramento 


THE REVIEWER RESPONDS 


Since my review stated, “At the outset, let me emphasize thet the book has 
much to recommend it,” and closed with “I look forward to zhe second edi- 
tion... ,” I am frankly surprised at Dr. Kando’s comment. It does not 
take direct issue with any of my criticisms and seems to agree with some. 
Therefore I simply refer those interested to my review. 

MArcELLO TRUZZI 
Eastern Michigan University 
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The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism. By Daniel Bell. New York: 
Basic Books, 1976. Pp. xvi+301. $12.95. 


CONTRADICTING BELL 


Roger D. Abrahams 
University of Texas 


This is a demanding book, one that not only tries the intellect but also 
tests the limits of the writer’s obligation to the reader. The title announces 
this to be a “big-think” book—the kind that tries out large-scale ideas 
about a significant body of common knowledge. Usually such a book 
advances a thesis, and we can look forward to judging the work on the basis 
of the integrity and vigor of the thesis, the data surveyed in advancing the- 
ideas, and the intrinsic interest of the subject. Sad to report, this book does 
not live up to the promise of its title and the standards by which its genre is 
to be judged. Quite simply, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism is 
naive in its explorations of how cultural systems operate. Bell does not 
really examine how the problems arising in one cultural domain (say gover- 
nance or the family) may affect relations in other realms. He assumes that 
somehow culture can operate outside the socioeconomic system. Culture 
appears to have an epidermal, even a cosmetic status in his argument, 
especially as he contrasts it with the concerns of the polity, the “real” if 
mundane matters through which we encounter life daily. Not that the author 
does not value culture; rather, he is concerned with the products of the 
sophisticated elite. When he deals with popular culture he is either threatened 
or condescending. 

The contrast of culture with the polity is boldly stated: “If religion and 
culture seek to establish ultimate meanings, the polity has to grapple with 
the mundane problems of everyday life.” These problems, as Bell outlines 
them, look wery much like what anthropologists focus on as a matter of 
course as the behavioral manifestations of the central institutions of cul- 
ture: “the polity... must establish the norms of justice, and enforces 
claims and rights. It sets forth the rules of exchange and provides for the 
day-to-day security of its citizens” (p. 175). This replay of the reasoning 
separating society and culture has very little explanatory power in the kind 
of high-level argument Bell is pursuing. To be sure, one must distinguish 
between the institutional and the expressive dimensions of culture and of 
social, even societal modalities of interaction. But this distinction is for 
analytic purposes alone; to assume any real separation is to mislead. 

The thesis of the book is neither terribly original nor brilliantly set forth. 
In fact, too often it reads like a catalogue of many pop-sociology clichés of 
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the late fifties and the sixties. We are, Bell argues, going through a period in 
which the technocratic style of organization and specializati has come to 
order the polity. We have allowed this to happen because cf the dramatic 
success of the production side of our economy. But in the meantime, we 
have been transformed from consumers with needs to be filled to a popula- 
tion with wants for goods and services to which we feel entitled. Insofar as 
the goods are increasingly machine made, the largest sector of growth in 
employment is in the area of services—but services by their very nature cut 
down on the possibilities for an individual to find a “calling” in the old sense. 
One wishing to assert uniqueness must apply for entry into the ranks of 
those who lust after leisure—and pleasure. In such a case, according to 
Bell, they place themselves in the hands of the ‘“modernis:s,’”’ those who 
have given themselves up to a quest for radical individuality by cultivating 
“a relationship with the demonic.” (I kid you not.) “Instead of taming it,” 
he elaborates, “as religion tried to do, the secular culture (art and literature) 
began to accept it, explore it, and revel in it, coming to see iz as a source of 
creativity.” The artist-as-modernist thus becomes “the seducer,”’ deriving 
his “power from the idolatry of the self” (p. 19). 

The artist’s narcissistic approach, all too obviously, will regularly come 
into contact with the technocratic and bureaucratic orders. and orderers, 
thus bidding fair to pull our collective psyches apart. We can look forward 
only to a terrible standoff (or worse, civil strife or a repressive state) between 
these two forces, the hedonistically inclined culture and the highly ordered 
polity. The answer Bell proposes is to take the concept of the ‘‘public house- 
hold,” to bring to it rational principles in developing programs, and thus to 
find a resolution to the conflicts between organizational rigidity and hedonis- 
tic individualism. This aperçu must have seemed accurate to the liberal or 
the libertarian trying to reconcile himself to hippies and rioters in the 
sixties, but it seems out of synch with what is going on today. 

There are, to be sure, cultural contradictions occurring ir our lives. But 
any social scientific argument today that looks to explanations of anomie 
or alienation but does not deal with the common recurring events in our 
lives that induce such feelings seems curiously old-fashioned. Our conscious- 
ness of ourselves vis-à-vis our culture and society is too well developed not 
to employ the data of experience—the sort of testimony end accounting 
which we can obtain simply by talking to almost anyone abott kis problems. 
Where and when does he feel ineffective, unfulfilled, alienated? There is 
ample testimony that these feelings arise whenever we come into a frustrat- 
ing contact with an agent of “the system,” whether it be the bureaucracy or 
the representatives of big business. But just as often they szem to arise in 
our dealings with members of our own family and even witk friends. What 
is it, we should ask ourselves, existing within our sociocultural system that 

` produces both the expectation of some sense of fulfillment and the frustration 
of that expectation? 

I am not, then, attempting to gainsay the presence of dispiriting forces in 
our lives, forces which may in fact arise from a conflict between the organiza- 
tion of our public lives (especially in the work arena) and the felt needs and 
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desires engendered by our ideals, our formal and informal education, or 
simply from the mode by which social progress has been continually charac- 
terized as a failed goal. But, as a folklorist, I am especially suspicious of 
using formulaic arguments, such as associating artists and their products 
with social marginality, play, and even the demonic, without placing them 
in a larger system of reference. The sins of cultural modernism, it is clear, 
are the same ones which have been attributed to musicians, magicians, 
entertainers in general, shamans and other types of healers, even black- 
smiths, tinkers, and other cultural agents who would employ the most 
potent cultural symbols for purposes of creative inversion. The major differ- 
ence between these transforming players-at-life and those existing in other 
life realms is that the former carry out their interactions in tightly circum- 
scribed and licensed ways. But all transactions, whether political, economic, 
social, or aesthetic, enter into the larger system of exchanges by which 
culture is asserted and maintained. 

As it is most commonly employed, the concept of culture refers to a 
group’s system of competencies to act and to understand action. Culture is, 
in this sense, the shared theory of what our family, neighbors, and friends 
know, believe, and mean, our way of understanding and feeling at home with 
others. Culture, then, far from being simply the aesthetic and playful 
effusions of our life in common, is the system which underlies all of our 
interactions. 

Our economy is just as deeply a part of this system as is any other dimen- 
sion of our lives. As Marshall Sahlins reminds us, “Capitalist production is 
as much as any other economic system a cultural specification and not 
merely a natural-material activity; for as it is the means of a total model of 
life it is necessarily the production of symbolic significance.” He goes on to 
explore just why this is not commonly recognized even by other social 
scientists, much less by the business-oriented sector of society: “Because it 
appears to the producer as a quest for pecuniary gain, and to the consumer 
as an acquisition of ‘useful’ goods, the basic symbolic character of the 
process goes on entirely behind the backs of the participants—and usually 
of economists as well” (Sahlins 1976, p. 213). 

From a cultural point of view, capitalistic economies as well as democratic 
societies are most resourcefully viewed with regard to the structuring of 
exchanges qf things and services as those exchanges are expressed in rela- 
tionships. In fact, if there is one cultural contradiction which is recognized 
by members of bourgeois society today it is that the “system’”—(whether 
the political or the economic sphere)—is too unfamiliar, too impersonal, 
thus too hard to deal with. On the other hand, the system encourages 
mobility and the maintaining of the nuclear family as the household unit 
that can most easily respond to the need to go where the jobs are. And this 
family structure not only produces consumers of goods—it results in con- 
sumers of each other. The nuclear family engenders emotional interdepen- 
dencies out of which the notion of wants or entitlements grows. Our senti- 
mental education continues, in other words, to posit the relationships of 
home life as the repository of our emotional needs. But common sense and a 
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lot of bad experiences tell us that in many cases the primary relationships 
of husband and wife, parent and child can’t bear up under such an accumu- 
lated strain. This leads to the feelings of suffocation and overdependency 
which are given as the rationale for leaving home, whether the one leaving 
is a child or a spouse. 

In this sense, Bell has obviously not carried his theory of entitlements far 


enough or seen how it relates to various domains in our culture. As a result, 


we are not led to any understanding of the various coordinates of the culture 
change which has occurred along with the development of the postindustrial 
society. 

Let me, for a moment, simply look at one of the interactional dimensions 
of a feature of culture which Bell might have led us to, had he cared really to 
look at the cultural concomitants of the recent changes he describes so well 
in his other works. The author has predicted what is already very much in 
evidence in the postindustrial society—the growth of employment possibili- 
ties in the service-occupation sector. What, in fact, makes this kind of work 
different from others is that those in service generally come into communica- 
tive contact with those they are serving. This naturally imposes a necessity 
to negotiate for status among the participants in such a transaction. We 
want “to get what we pay for” in our dealings with such personnel. 

In certain occupations, a higher status is inherent in the service as a 
profession—lawyers, doctors, teachers, bankers, even social workers, have 
the advantage of having a professional mystique surrounding their positions 
as purveyors of services. In others, of course, from waiters, airline hostesses, 
bartenders, to sales personnel, the client assumes a superordinate position. 
But whatever the service being paid for, given our essentially egalitarian 
ideals, anyone involved in the transaction will attempt to equalize the 
exchange socially by insisting upon using an informal conversational code 
of interaction that calls for the appearance of spontaneity (masking “the 
line,” “the pitch,” “the sell”), equal access to the state of talk, and willing- 
ness to switch easily back and forth between serious information passing and 
joking. Thus we encounter the anomalous situation, one you might just as 
easily call the major cultural contradiction of capitalism, in which the 
situation has an implicit status imbalance between server and served which 
will not be acknowledged by those involved in the transaction. Furthermore, 
because of the fiction that spontaneous interaction is being cargied on, roles 
are performed by delivering rehearsed lines, the performance is judged with 
regard to both information and style of delivery, and yet both clients and 
service personnel continue to subscribe to the ideal of conversation. It is 
only through this fiction of egalitarianism that we are usually able to trans- 
form an uncomfortable social situation into a successful (if tense) transaction. 
But even then, most Americans are deeply anxious over the need to enter 
into such transactions and develop ways of distancing self from role so that 
somehow the status of each participant is not so severely challenged as to 
induce a lack of comfort. Each group develops formulaic stories and other 
routines to characterize the others and to show how rude they are; just as 
everyone has a “story” on how bad service is in such-and-such a restaurant, 
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the waiters or waitresses develop their own accounts of how inappropriately 
their customers have acted. 

To carry this line of argument further, as a demonstration of the features 
of culture totally ignored by Bell, upward-striving Americans have developed 
other ways of handling these continuing challenges to our egalitarian ideals. 
One way, perhaps the most obvious, has been the do-it-yourself approach. 
The more traditional way, of course, is to define the service situation in 
home-like terms and to present oneself as a member of the family in carrying 
out the service. But more recently, the more odious of these service occupa- 
tions have been transformed into ways of dramatizing the belief that one is 
on the move. Becoming a waitress or hostess, bartender or cabdriver has 
come to be an integral part of the education into life that one assumes 
everyone who achieves “higher employment” will undergo. Thus, being a 
“servant” or a “lackey” at some point is transformed into an important part 
of demonstrating one’s achievements—without taking into consideration 
what this does to intensify the stigmatization of such a job. All of this is 
going on during the very time Bell has chosen to discuss here—but he dis- 
cusses it only with regard to some cultural retreat to narcissistic pleasure 
seeking or solipsistic play. Play has indeed become important—not, however, 
as a retreat from work or seriousness but as a manner of finding more 
creative and comfortable ways by which all areas of our lives may be 
enlivened. What this means, culturally speaking, is that, contrary to the grava- 
men of Bell’s argument, playing is in better odor among the serious-minded and 
the square than ever before. This transformation is part of an ever-increasing 
concern with the expression and maintenance of stylistic alternatives, 
whether these styles emerge from our various ethnic backgrounds or from 
the various voluntary interest groups. 

One of the things. that seems more and more important, in retrospect, 
about the 1960s is that the problems of society and the identity and values of 
the opposing parties need to be dramatized for the contradictions to have 
cultural effect. In this sense, we have become an expression-hungry rather 
than a hedonistic culture. The events of the sixties now seem less like a 
result of retreat in confusion and dropping out; instead the sixties look like 
an era in which we searched, often pathetically, for events that would enable 
us to demonstrate community solidarity, to find means by which each of us 
could demonstrate in his own style just where the boundaries of community 
are and just who is going to do the negotiating over moving these boundaries. 
As Watergate, among other prolonged events, showed us, we are constantly 
on the lookout for dramatic demonstrations of both how and why “the 
system” operates. When we get such a dramatization we exult. The an- 
tagonistic focus of the times, then, was specifically to jump in the face of 
those like Bell who insist on divorcing the mundane, the institutional, the 
systematic from the expressive enactment, from the event in which we can 
“show out” by acting out as well as by indicating how “together” we are 
as individuals and as ordered (or at least bounded) communities. 

I am not trying to argue that we have had no problems in the contradic- 
tions upon which this book focuses. Certainly there has occurred an acknowl- 
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edged face-off between the polity as a conglomeration of insti-utional agents 
and that part of our culture which gives voice to our plarful desires, in 
order to test the usefulness of the rules, boundaries, and norms of the insti- 
tutions. Inevitably, from the perspective of the community leaders, this 
ludicrous behavior, simply because it does test received rulzs and upends 
old norms and routines, is to be regarded as threatening and potentially 
subversive. The problem is further intensified because th2 institutional 
power deployed through these agents is so distant and poter tially faceless. 
If someone is not there to validate our individual existences regularly, the 
nameless ones are given a name and manufactured festive celebrations in 
the name of some kind of revolution erupt. This is the very siuff of pseudo- 
events which we encounter regularly on the news. If Jimmy Certer impressed 
with little else in his first months of the presidency, he at least demonstrated 
that he and his advisors have a sense of this national cultural need and has 
regularly developed events which dramatize his personal presence, a presence 
which must be taken seriously yet which is available for playful commentary. 

There is no room in Bell’s theory for this kind of interacticn between the 
expressive and institutional domains. Just the use of the term “hedonism” 
at this point in our intellectual history is a give-away with regard to where 
the author comes from. Not only this, but he refers to pleasure in terms of 
“kicks’”’—never a term used by pleasureseekers in the sixties. The concept 
has the strongly condemnatory tone of the philosophico-puritan argument 
which has sought to keep work and play or leisure separate and to delegate 
‘to work all that is serious and important, if mundane. The reason this book 
seems so warmed-over and outdated is precisely this failure at least to 
recognize and build into the argument any understanding of the deep 
seriousness in playing that has now infused our values and even norms. If 
a recent big-think study of big businessmen is to be believed, the leaders of 
that coterie depict themselves as players, as ‘““gamesmen.” I don’t think this 
means that we are going to elect an O. J. Simpson to the presidency soon; 
but we have to take playing seriously. 

Obviously I have had a great problem figuring out for whom Bell has 
written this book. It involves so many shorthand references zo movements, 
ideologies, artists, politicians, and statesmen that the prospective reader 
had to be a member of some group of cognoscenti. For example, on one page 
alone (p. 43) he alludes to Marx, Kautsky, Plekhanov, Davjd Riesman, 
J. D. Salinger, Allen Ginsberg, and Jack Kerouac, all withont reference to 
their political or literary activities. I don’t mean to argue that these are 
terribly arcane references, only that they draw on such a wide range of 
areas of interest that either the author is set on providing us with an epic 
catalogue of the political—and literary—warriors or he is filling in the 
players without bothering with their numbers. It becomes clear, later rather 
than sooner, that these offhand references are roadside markers for what 
must be the bulk of his readership: others of his generation who have been 
through the same political and cultural experiences and who heve maintained 
through it all an essentially liberal perspective—that covert ideology of 
libertarian humanists which I can only call idealistic pessimism. 
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If our search for the useful and enjoyable way of living continues to be 
frustrated by the cultural contradictions of capitalism, I don’t think that 
reason is going to assist us individually or en masse. Rather, I see an in- 
tensification of the present trend of trying out different life-styles, not in 
order to resolve these contradictions but to use them as a way into the fuller 
life. So long as such experiments with life-styles include really “going to 
work” on anything, I hope our latter-day puritan-rationalists will be molli- 
fied; but that pious hope certainly will not result in an end to this kind of 
book—or to any ideologies either. 
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WHAT IS DANIEL BELL AFRAID OF? 


Alain Touraine 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, Paris 


The superficial reader of Toward a Post-industrial Society could imagine 
that Daniel Bell was soon going to present us with a technology-based 
image of society and social change. It would have paralleled the hymns 
to the scientific and technological revolution written and sung by Soviet 
sociologists or by Radovan Richta, who consider all aspects of contem- 
porary societies either components or effects of such-a revolution. Bell, 
who coined the expression “post-industrial society,” could very well have 
described social or political effects of new forms of production or a post- 
industrial culture. Now, however, The Cultural Contradictions of Capital- 
ism—which is more than a collection of essays—starts from the onset, 
from its title, almost dramatically with an analysis which is entirely op- 
posed to any kind of “technological optimism.” Not only does Bell not 
see taking Shape cultural or political systems which would correspond to 
a postindustrial era and be as “modern” as that era is supposed to be, 
but he introduces as his central theme the growing opposition between 
a rationalized production, a justice- or equilibrium-oriented political sys- 
tem, and a hedonistic culture. 

This theme deserves careful examination, both because it is clearly and 
passionately developed and because it is based on a well-informed scrutiny 
of 19th-century cultural trends in the United States and in Western 
Europe. But at the same time, we must be ready to read the book not as 
another piece of cultural history but as the work of a moralist. Some of 
the ideas or facts which are introduced by Bell in his demonstration will 
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be criticized. But the critiques are likely not to reach the core of the ar- 
gument, because the book is designed first of all to express convictions, 
ideas and feelings, fears and hopes. As it deals with general ideas and 
interpretations, it is certainly as an ideological book that it should be 
read, if we are willing not to identify an ideology with the narrow defense 
of specific social interests. 

Liberal and social-democrat, rightwing for the radicals, leftist for most 
conservatives, opponent of the student movement and enemy of rightwing 
radicalisms, the analyst of The End of Ideologies is first of all an ideolo- 
gist or, if we want to emphasize more his personal indeperdence, a doc- 
trinaire. The most important doctrinaires are not the ones who build 
an ideal city, but those who give an intellectual shape to deep-seated 
feelings and intuitions. For many, after the Soviet revolution, the basic 
feeling was hope; for many others everywhere it came to be horror, in the 
face of the crimes of the totalitarian regimes from Hitler to Stalin. On 
what feeling is Bell’s vision of the contemporary world built? It is the 
agonizing image of decadence. Or, to be more precise, his analysis was 
born in a place and in a time where a hegemony is questioned and threatened. 

It would be difficult to accept a historical reading of Bell’s book. Why 
should we accept the idea that culture, politics, and economy are more 
separated from each other today than they used to be? What is this inte- 
grated society we are supposed to have lost? Was rationalization at a given 
time the sole principle of orientation of all aspects of social life? To 
believe that would confuse the world’s history with the nicely integrated 
evolution of Parsonian pattern variables. 

The rising bourgeoisie was rationalist and violent; British supremacy 
was based on science and technology, but on colonial wars too, and simul- 
taneously the destruction of the green countryside has not prevented 
British culture from maintaining a poetical creativity which is far from 
a promethean optimism. On the contrary, we could as well maintain the 
idea that today culture, politics, and economy are more interdependent, 
in our mass society, than in former societies which were more elitist and 
where a cultural elite could exist side by side with a political or an eco- 
nomic elite with very different orientations. Totalitarianism is the most 
extreme example of this integration of different facets of social life. In 
American society, Bell himself observes that economic life is more and 
more directly linked with political life, that state intervention in pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities is increasing, and zhat culture is 
more and more politicized. He often quotes contemporary French writers 
who have been keenly aware of this fact, and in the United States itself 
there is no reason either to identify modern culture with hedonism or to 
assume that hedonism is always free from political and social preferences. 

Let us come back to the general question I ask in the title of this essay. 
What Bell is worried about is not the growing disjunction of various 
elements of social life, it is the weakening of what kept them united. 
Society is not more incoherent than it used to be, but the hand which 
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maintained unity is no longer strong enough to force it upon the perma- 
nent diversity of social life. The strength of the hand was not economic 
rationality, or political institutions, or eternal cultural themes. It was the 
power of a country. 

Bell speaks at a time when he begins to have doubts about what has 
been called American civilization. Not to criticize it, not to express a pref- 
erence for another one—which one could it be?—but to express the feeling 
that an exceptional experience is coming to an end: hegemony. 

The author of this review is not American and would not want his re- 
marks to be misunderstood. When Paul Valéry, after the First World War, 
wrote, “We, civilizations, now know that we are mortal,” he was expressing 
an ethnocentric view. It took time—and two world wars—for European 
nations to accustom themselves to the end of a hegemony which had lasted 
so long, from the Battle of Lepanto to the Russian Revolution. During 
such a long period, they built up the image of society as a living person, 
a growing anthropomorphical being, like France in Michelet’s history or 
Germany in the school textbooks. Twenty years ago, at the peak of the 
pax americana, Parsons expressed in a directly ideological way this image 
of a god-like, king-like society, dividing territories and functions among 
its sons. 

Bell’s misgivings about this ideology are still limited. Although Ameri- 
can hegemony is threatened, its power remains impressive and no foreign 
model, Russian or Chinese, appeals dramatically to American citizens, but 
doubt is there. This book is full of nostalgia for this Great Society which 
was destroyed with human beings and trees in the hills of Vietnam. Is it 
not possible to stop history when accumulated wealth allows for a wider 
redistribution, for more happiness and pleasure, to enjoy a society at once 
more affluent, more equitable, and more joyful? 

Now here is what strikes me most in this book: It speaks of economy, 
politics, and culture, but society itself is an empty stage, without actors. 
We hear about institutions, not about power; about cultural works, not 
about movements; about production or inflation, not—or almost not— 
about transnational corporations, generals, unemployed workers, women, 
blacks, or old people. Such an absence is not a consequence of indiffer- 
ence or ignorance. It is purposeful. 

The period which is coming to an end—affluent society, military hege- 
mony, the gold standard—was one in which actors were concealed behind 
the system and its functional rules. What was most visible was the strength 
and the expansion of the system: mass education, mass media, economic 
growth, military interventions. No social actor was really visible. The 
working class was nothing but a series of collective agreements. Ameri- 
can capitalism itself was no longer the good old image of Wall Street. It 
was becoming more transnational on one side, more closely connected with 
the State on the other. The only real figure on the American scene was 
the symbol and the center of the system, the president. And this last image 
was blurred in 1974. Since then, Americans have lived with an uneasy 
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feeling of emptiness, a fear of scandal. Bell’s book has the taste of this 
first experience of decadence. 

But here he is more than a witness and an ideologue. He makes po- 
litical choices. Because after the image of a god-like society has gone, 
it is possible either to rediscover diversity, conflicts, debates. and dynam- 
ics or to look desperately for the lost unity and to put fcrward a new 
synthesis, a society-wide and polity-wide collective bargaining or, better, a 
religion. 

Bell speaks of a hedonist culture which is in contradiction with eco- 
nomic growth and rationalization. But can we isolate such a general cul- 
tural orientation from social and political choices? In the same way, we 
could ask, was the Protestant ethic established for both entrepreneurs and 
the common man? I am not going to take a stand entirely opposed to 
Bell’s, Morality and culture are not just ideologies, and the cultural field 
is not entirely divided between conflicting images of man. But it is not 
difficult to recognize both the existence of general cultural orientations 
in a given society and conflicting social interpretations given by opposite 
groups or classes. 

Let us accept the idea that postindustrial society has an <lmost infinite 
capacity to act upon itself and then that it tends to eliminate all forms of 
transcendence and to define social action in social terms and no longer 
in terms of values or principles. But when we try to come closer to the 
facts, don’t we see a Fun morality or a Playboy philosophy which is, 
strictly speaking, a class ideology by which the cultural supremacy of the 
new lords of mass consumption is proclaimed? At the same time, however, 
don’t we observe a very different kind of “hedonism,” a Ccefensive atti- 
tude, withdrawal, or search for identity in a hostile world? Finally, isn’t 
there something like a “protest hedonism” (it existed in the 19th century 
working class, too) claiming the necessary solution of individuality or 
interpersonal communication from an “alienated” or “reified” world of 
wants? Cultural themes are becoming political themes. 

Similarly, like civil rights or labor rights in the past, cultural rights 
are today political battlefields. In industrial societies both capitalists and 
workers worshipped Progress, but they gave socially conflicting images 
of it. What is new is the political importance of cultural chojces. In the 
past culture (at least in the sense in which Bell uses tke word) was 
directly linked with a transcendental world, and the ruling class or the 
power elite controlled the communications between society and the sacred. 
Now this link—not between culture and economy, but between ruling class 
and patterns of cultural control—is breaking down and conflicts invade 
the cultural field. 

Mass education, mass consumption, and mass hospitalization have trans- 
formed the field of “morality” into a political field. If we speak about 
contemporary culture in general, if we speak in general of the opposition 
between economy and culture, we forget and we conceal the real problem, 
which is the development of cultural conflicts. 
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The second part of the book, which is devoted to political problems, 
calls for a different type of critique. Bell’s central idea is social-demo- 
cratic: society as a public household. This idea will be acceptable to 
many readers, but it is very loosely connected with the analysis of Ameri- 
can society which has been presented before. And how can we avoid being 
surprised not to receive a clear image of the United States as a world 
power? The distance is too great between the proud idea of a world-wide 
empire and the modest suggestion of a state managing the public house- 
hold through difficult, unstable, and limited compromises. When the eco- 
nomic situation of the country is discussed, is it not necessary to consider 
the very important impact of the conquest of European markets, of the 
exportation of productive activities, of the flow of dollars pouring out 
of Latin America to New York banks? Many people feel that the United 
States is becoming more the rentier and the MP of the world than its 
technological and economic leader. When we speak about the crisis of the 
contradictions of capitalism, shouldn’t we pay particular attention to this 
aspect of our economic system? 

During the most recent period, the main transformation of American 
society has probably been the new, unexpected supremacy of the state 
over the “civil society,” and the American democratic spirit feels threat- 
ened by this “statization” of society. The Watergate crisis became largely 
an effort, led by traditional elites, to stop the growing power of the state, 
and the presidential campaign of 1976 was dominated by the defensive 
attitude of the common man against Washington. 

Social democracy is at its sunset in Europe; maybe the time has come 
for its sunrise in America. In Europe, the old mixture of religious spirit 
and capacity for bargaining is losing ground both before a more aggres- 
sive capitalism and before a more vigorous socialism. Can we imagine 
social democracy receiving new strength in the country which has been 
furthest from its doctrine of reform? I think on the contrary that be- 
cause of its modernity and power the United States will be more a place 
of innovation and conflict, of protest and conquest, than of compromise 
and integration. 

Once again, a foreigner is speaking here. He has always found in the 
United States grass-roots democracy, cultural innovation, and political 
freedom on the one hand and class domination and imperialistic expansion 
on the other. Maybe in the future that country will be modestly busy 
negotiating internal disputes, while Japan and Germany hold the main 
capitalistic responsibilities! This view of the future seems highly unlikely 
to me. On the contrary, I feel that the United States, because it is the hub 
of a world-wide empire and the vanguard of modernity, is the place where 
the new cultural field is taking shape, where new social conflicts will be born, 
and where new political debates will make visible the entry of the ad- 
vanced industrial countries into a postindustrial society. 
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Post-industrial America: Metropolitan Decline and Inter-regional Job Shifts. 
Edited by George Sternleib and James W. Hughes. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Center for Urban Policy Research, Rutgers University, 1975. Pp. 267. $12.95. 


Leadership and Power in the Bos-Wash Megalopolis: Environment, Ecology, 
and Urban Organization. By Delbert C. Miller. New York: John Wiley, & 
Sons, 1975. Pp. xi+-418. $19.95. 


Power Shift: The Rise of the Southern Rim and Its Challenge to the Eastern 
Establishment. By Kirkpatrick Sale. New York: Vintage Books, Random 
House, 1975. Pp. 362. $3.95 (paper). 


John Mollenkopf 
Stanford Graduate School of Business 


These three books are like the three blind Indian sages who grasped different 
parts of an elephant. Something big is clearly implied, and each has a handle 
on a small part, but none of them has an unobscured view of the overall 
picture. George Sternleib, James W. Hughes, and their colleagues have given 
us a heavily data-laden picture of declining cities in the Northeast United 
States. Their book is quite useful because it contains a great deal of recent 
(1970-74) census material which suggests that the gradual declines in central 
city population and jobs characteristic of the 1950-70 period have since 
taken a dramatic and perhaps decisive downward plunge, not only in stricken 
cities like New York but in the Northeast metropolitan region as a whole. 

They show, for example, that large SMSAs in the Northeast are now ex- 
periencing the kind of out-migration that used to be reserved for the central 
cities (pp. 7-11). Between 1970 and 1974, whites in the Northeast declined 
by 869,000; blacks also experienced net out-migration, failing to compensate 
for white flight by in-migration as they had done in the past. Nine major 
metropolises in the Northeast lost 1.8 million jobs in the past decade, while 
New York City alone lost 380,000 jobs between 1970 and early 1975 (pp. 
31, 32). 

When it comes to explaining these figures, however, the Sternleib-Hughes 
volume, which contains papers and discussion from a Rutgers Center for 
Urban Policy Research conference, is much less useful. The contributors 
rely on three underlying assumptions, each of which might just as properly 
be stated in its negated form, given the available data. First, they assume 
that cities are independent units of observation competing with one another 
for economic and population growth on a scale which has widened over time 
and brought northeastern metropolises to a competitive disadvantage (see 
Sternleib’s prologue, pp. 17-18). Second, they assume that certain distinctive 
agglomeration diseconomies, whether in transit, housing, pace of innovation, 
or fiscal mechanisms, afflict the declining cities. This theme runs through 
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all the papers. Finally, they assume, by omission, that no key incentive en- 
vironments cut across all cities, decisively tilting the competition in one or 
another direction. There are no papers, for example, on the flow of federal 
funds. As a result of these assumptions, they are led toward two principal 
indexes of urban strength: because both are dropping, they conclude the 
cities are weakening. But while New York City may be declining on these 
two scores, it is quite possible that the amount of New York City—owned 
capital invested elsewhere is rapidly rising. Airline passenger figures into 
New York have risen steadily, and the Manhattan exchanges are still un- 
excelled for number of interstate phone calls. New York still functions as 
the nation’s dominant media center. Thus, while New York’s importance 
may be declining in some respects (and certainly the day on which the New 
York region ceased to gain and actually began to lose population may, in 
the long run, match Wall Street’s Black Friday in 1929 as a red-letter day), 
it may actually be increasing in other respects. In fact, declining populations 
may even be functional. The methodological assumptions of the authors of 
papers in the Sternleib-Hughes volume do not, however, lead them to look 
in this direction. 

Cities are clearly not independent competitive units. Mobility of capital 
and labor is impaired by and channeled through myriad national institu- 
tions, the centers of which are located in the major cities. As a result, cities 
link to each other in a hierarchy, as Beverly Duncan and Stanley Lieberson 

have compellingly argued in Metropolis and Region in Transition ([Beverly 

Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1970], pp. 182-224, passim). Nor are the 
so-called diseconomies of the largest cities “intrinsic” and “natural.” The 
rickety structure of metropolitan fiscal arrangements in the United States 
was dictated by the clash of social classes and the fragmented nature of 
national political forces, not by an act of God, as a comparison with Euro- 
pean urban public finance quickly discloses. What appears in New York 
City to be a wasteful and uncompetitive expenditure (for example, on the 
city university system) may reflect both the special needs of the capital of 
capital and the historic strength of ethnic, working-class political party or- 
ganizations. Saying that New York must give up such “diseconomic” ex- 
penditures and follow the course of more austere cities like Phoenix, or, 
better yet, El Paso, certainly begs a number of fundamental questions. 

Also it is patently obvious to anyone who has followed the development 
of the nation’s “‘anti-urban” urban policy, especially during the Nixon-Ford 
years, that factors exogenous to any given city’s development strongly 
shape the regional distribution of urban growth. Houston, Dallas, Denver, 
and many smaller cities have benefited tremendously from international 
energy politics and the rapidly rising prices for U.S. oil and its substitutes. 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Albuquerque benefit greatly from federal spend- 
ing on defense procurement and military personnel. And the southern and 
western cities generally benefit from less obvious transfers, such as the special 
federal tax expenditures associated with new housing starts, 80% of which 
are in those areas. Finally, recessionary national economic policy clearly 
affects some regions much more strongly than others. 
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In short, if we are to understand, and possibly thereby to cope with, the 
telling figures which Sternleib and his colleagues project for us, a far better 
methodological framework must be erected. Delbert C. Miller’s curious book 
on the Bos-Wash Megalopolis begins on the assumption that the eastern 
cities are economically integrated, if politically fragmented, but through 
their socially unified elite levels may find some voice for the region as a 
whole. This could have been an exceedingly interesting notion from which 
to explore the degree of informal coordination within the regional elite, its 
key interests and actions, and the role regional interests play within the 
economy and polity asa whole. Instead, Miller has presented us with an 
almost purely representational and attitudinal, as opposed to structural and 
decisional, study. Even this might have been worth careful study if only 
Miller had chosen and managed to interview a rigorously specified sample 
of respondents. Alas, he did not; instead he presents us with a plethora of 
personal and organizational sociograms without being able to tell us what 
difference any of the lines between elite individuals means. He establishes 
a high number of interconnections across cities among elites, finds that folks 
like David and Nelson Rockefeller are highly influential (or at least central 
and visible) on many different issues, and devotes a chapter to the special 
case of the Delaware River Basin water standards. (In some ways the most 
interesting chapter in the book, it shows the importance to real decisions 
of government agencies and the tension between special and general interests 
within them. It was written by James Barfoot, a research associate.) 

Miller’s main contribution to the question at hand is to suggest that the 
eastern establishment, headquartered in New York, is probably “real” in 
the sense that it interacts with other social groups on issues of urban policy. 
His method, however, prevents him from going beyond this finding with 
any confidence. Indeed, among 26 “top of the top” leaders Miller identifies 
(p. 113), no fewer than eight are blacks. While these individuals (Bayard 
Rustin, Whitney Young, Kenneth Clark, Roy Wilkins, Robert Weaver, 
Walter Washington, Leon Sullivan, and A. Phillip Randolph) were certainly 
highly visible in deliberations concerning the cities in the 1960s, they would 
undoubtedly be surprised to learn they held four of the top five highest rank- 
ings in terms of leadership ties (and Miller presumes influence) within the 
decision-making elite. In fact, it would be hard to name an important policy 
which they either had a major determining role in beginning, with the pos- 
sible exception of affirmative action, or a major veto role in blocking. Millers’ 
book thus ultimately fails to deal with these core issues. 

Although Kirkpatrick Sale’s Power Shift makes no pretense to methodo- 
logical rigor or scholarly language, it actually makes the most serious con- 
tribution of the three toward explaining the trends so carefully set out by 
Sternleib. Briefly, Sale argues that a regional elite, based primarily in the 
energy, defense, agribusiness, electronics, real estate, and leisure industries, 
gradually developed a more or less independent power base which has al- 
lowed it over the past two decades to capture major portions of the state 
apparatus. This takeover began during President Johnson’s administration 
and peaked during the Nixon years, and has been temporarily thwarted by 
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Watergate. The influence of this regional elite, which is founded, Sale argues, 
on a right-wing regional political culture as well as regional economic 
strength, enabled it to turn on the federal funding pipelines full blast, there- 
by accelerating the region’s rise. 

While Sale’s argument represents an advance over positions taken in 
Sternleib’s volume, it is not developed with any great clarity. The reader 
quickly gets the feeling that Sale is blurring distinctions in order to avoid 
tricky evidentiary questions. For example, if the rise of the Southwest, par- 
ticularly New Mexico and southern California and to a lesser extent Texas, 
was based on military investment decisions made in World War II which 
charted the original course for the military-industrial complex, what ex- 
plains those decisions? Not the region’s power, which was, according to Sale, 
to come later. Of course Speaker Cannon and Senators Knowland and Van- 
denberg had some influence on such matters, as did then-Senator Johnson, 
but could they singlehandedly determine the fate of a region? And what 
about all the aerospace/high-technology firms in the East? Or, to give an- 
other glaring example, Sale equates California, including San Francisco, 
with the deep South. Yet the political histories of these two areas, their cul- 
ture, patterns of urban growth, social structure, and ethnic makeup, just 
to name a few distinguishing factors, could hardly be more different. And 
Sale fails to mention one key factor which does unify the “sunbelt”—namely, 
the major and continuing role eastern capital played in sponsoring and 
benefiting from the region’s industrial development. Both southern and 
western railroads were built by New York and Boston capital in the 19th 
century, and today the aerospace industry in both the South and West is 
equally dominated by New York money. (On this score, see Stephen John- 
son, “How the West Was Won: Last Shootout for the Yankee-Cowboy 
Theory,” Insurgent Sociologist 6 [Winter 1976]: 61-93, which shows sub- 
stantial Eastern influence in ostensibly sunbelt firms; and Anthony Cook, 
“Anderson of Arco: King of the Sunbelt,” New West [January 17, 1977], 
pp. 27-38, which points out that the major stockholder of a southern Cali- 
fornia oil company, and owner of a million acres of cattle land in the South- 
west, flies to the East weekly to attend board meetings for such Yankee en- 
claves as the Council on Foreign Relations, the University of Chicago, the 
Committee for Economic Development, and the Carnegie Institute.) 

In sum, Sale addresses problems raised by the three underlying assump- 
tions of the Sternleib-Hughes volume. He locates the growing cities within 
the context of peculiarly political industrial growth complexes and points to 
the effect of both direct business lobbying and indirect regional legislative 
and electoral influences as major determinants of regional growth. But he 
seriously errs in attributing too much homogeneity to the sunbelt and too 
little consistency to the logic of the capitalist economy as a whole. After all 
is said and done, are the interests of the New York banker and the Oklahoma 
independent oil man really so different? Their culture and political views 
may be at odds, and perhaps also their stances on specific policy questions 
relating, say, to the price of natural gas. But each is responding to the dic- 
tates of a coherent system which imposes the same conditions on each. 
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The Sternleib volume shows that the diffusion of industrial, warehousing 
and transportation, and wholesale and retail jobs out of the central cities 
has continued at an unprecedented pace and that service and government 
jobs have failed to replace them as expected (pp. 29-157). This deconcentra- 
tion of economic activity into less dense areas has spread boih beyond the 
boundaries of SMSAs (e.g., to depressed rural Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, in the cases of Boston and New York) and to new regions. Though 
they do not note the fact, this holds for the Mexican bordezlands, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and other less developed countries, as well as for the 
less developed South and Southwest. Further, a shift-share analysis under- 
taken by Michael Greenberg and Nicholas Valente and presented in the 
Sternleib volume (pp. 77-99) suggests that New York and perhaps the rest 
of the Northeast have lost the race to gain expanding economic activities. 

After reading these three books, what can one conclude about the forces 
driving this basic urban change? The answers suggested by these three books 
should not be encouraging to the politician seeking to reverse the trends in 
urban development. They do, however, provide a challenge to researchers 
interested in diagnosing the forces at work in urban change. Sternleib and 
his colleagues have utilized a fairly pedestrian market model which concen- 
trates on individual cities’ competitive advantages or disadvantages. Not 
only does this approach obscure some of the real forces undoubtedly at work, 
but it suggests the grimmest and most draconian policy responses by focusing 
on the cities which may well be victims, not causes. This type of thinking 
leads straight to the type of urban “triage,” or abandonmert of the infirm 
to the ravages of the elements, which Roger Starr has advocated in Stern- 
leib’s volume (pp. 245-53, 261-63) and elsewhere. Miller has drawn atten- 
tion to the northeastern regional elite and the methods by which it might 
or might not influence overall parameters but has barely scratched the sur- 
face. Sale has postulated the importance also of regional fections but has 
failed to work out in any precise way the mechanics and consequences of 
influence. These answers have obvious problems from both policy and in- 
tellectual standpoints, leaving the way open for the eager analyst. 

By way of conclusion, let me suggest a few theoretical patterns these 
analysts might think of testing if they want to contribute ta remedying the 
situation in the long run. First, in terms of forces which knit cities together 
in hierarchies, it is important to specify and gather data on, the various 
dimensions of influence. For example, interregional capital flows and “re- 
patriation” of profits, interregional flows of information (business execu- 
tives’ trips, mail, telephone calls, etc.), and regional import-export matrices 
would all be important, if difficult, to develop as sources of information. 
These would allow a richer understanding of what metropolitan “strength” 
really means. Second, specification of the role of the state in a regional, dis- 
tributional sense, and the forces which contribute to existirg distributions, 
should have top priority. The matter is nowhere near as simple as Sale pre- 
sents it. Third, an examination of the conditions which all capital faces, 
whether located in New York or Dallas, needs to be undertaken. Here the 
labor question is likely to loom large. Business would like to avoid well- 
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organized workers and find well-behaved ones. It would also like to avoid 
demands for community control, social spending, and citizen participation 
in major investment decisions and has used the competitive aspects of the 
system of cities to locate growth in areas where such demands are minimized. 
Emerging community and union movements in the South and Southwest 
may have a significant impact on urbanization in the future. Finally, the 
analysis of political and economic conflict might well be broken down sector 
by sector, for clearly the Chase Manhattan Bank can no more easily locate 
its headquarters in Bozeman, Montana, than the Page electric generating 
facility could be erected in Brooklyn. If significant theoretical and empirical 
progress could be made on these fronts, we would be well along in under- 
standing the true direction of the metropolitan declines and shifts which cur- 
rently seem so vexing to our country. 


Black Elected Officials. By James E. Conyers and Walter L. Wallace. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1976. Pp. 190. $8.95. 


Ernest Q. Campbell 
Vanderbilt University 


The authors, fellow students of sociology at Atlanta University under Mozell 
Hill and Hylan Lewis some years ago, aim to give us a current view and 
understanding of black elected officials. As study director, Conyers took 
primary responsibility for collecting, coding, and transcribing the data, 
while Wallace’s principal contributions lay in analyzing the data and writ- 
ing the report. 

The data were gathered in 1971, when 1,860 blacks held elective office in 
the United States. By 1974, this number had increased to 2,991. But there 
were then 520,000 elected government officials in the United States. Take 
your choice: a 61% increase in three years, or 0.6% of the total. 

A mailed questionnaire went to all black elected officials at state, county, 
and local levels (including government, court, and law-enforcement agencies, 
schools and other public education agencies). There were 799 respondents, 
for a 43% return rate. Further, interviews were held with 34 black officials, 
including six United States representatives. Questions and analysis deal with 
the political beliefs, office-seeking motivations, personal background, party 
affiliations, sources of support, impacts, expectations, and election district 
characteristics of black elected officials. Additionally, an effort was made 
to match a white sample to the black sample, person for person, with locality 
and office being the variables matched. Time pressures and the lack of an 
authoritative list of white elected officials (the Joint Center for Political 
Studies publishes a roster of black elected officials) limited the white sample 
to 1,252 rather than 1,860, and 486 questionnaires were returned. This 
sample was intended to help estimate the difference that an official’s race 
makes. 
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The preface tells us that the authors’ effort to get the daia into public 
view while still current reduced the analytic rigor, and there cre later refer- 
ences to the exploratory nature of the study. I find the authozs too modest. 
The analysis is sensible and the commentary is perceptive. Add to this the 
timely, informative nature of the “raw” data and the skillfl blending of 
factual tallies, quantitative analysis, and interview excerpts and the product 
becomes a gold mine of information and a model of how to infuse immediate 
practical concerns with fundamental sociological themes to the benefit 
of both. 

A study of black officeholders at this time in history is defensible in itself. 
But the important question is, What information should be sought? Imme- 
diately following comes the question, How shall this information be analyzed 
and presented? For example, by what criteria shall one defend decisions to 
ask questions about integration versus independence (separation) attitudes 
but not to administer an anomie scale or examine social mobility or educa- 
tion aspirations for one’s children? No doubt another set cf investigators 
would have made somewhat different queries. No doubt Conyers and Wal- 
lace reached painful decisions and made many compromises. The final test 
of this work’s value will be whether readers find that it gives them informa- 
tion they want to have about elected black officials and whether the blend 
of description, analysis, and insight is appropriate. I believe that a large 
number of readers will find, as I did, that the information is critical and the 
presentation excellent. 

There are far too many empirical findings to cite all the important ones 
here. Among the most interesting to me are these: the low statistical associa- 
tion between support of black independence, support of sociceconomic liber- 
alism, and support of equality for women; more election help from the black 
community when that community was small relative to the waite community 
than when it was large; the stronger tendency of black compared to white 
officials to draw clear distinctions between the “‘ins’’ and thz “outs” and to 
emphasize “desire to correct social injustices” as an important motivation 
for seeking office; the confidence among black officials that zhey have bene- 
fited both the black community’s fealty to the American political system 
and the white community’s confidence in black officials; the total absence 
of certitude concerning what programmatic means will bring blacks a full 
and just share of the nation’s bounty in the future—indeedg a profound 


and fundamental pessimism concerning prospects for substantially improv- ` 


ing the lot of black Americans; and the large numbers cf black officials 
{nearly 40%) who give the “‘hereditarian” response to the statement, “‘In- 
herited racial characteristics play more of a part in the achievement of in- 
dividuals and groups than is generally thought” (though, as Conyers and 
Wallace are aware, this single-item index is nothing if not ambiguous, and 
any response is subject to various interpretations). 

Sociologists will applaud the persistent effort to employ conceptual dis- 
tinctions that contribute to our discipline. Note, for example, the discus- 
sion of “feelings of temporal dislocation and structural atrasions” (p. 39) 
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and the helpful distinction, used several times, between punitive-curative 
social control (law enforcement) and preventive social control (education), 
The writing is felicitous almost without exception, in spite of inherent diff- 
culties in the narrative rendition of multivariate cross-tabs, and such nice 
phrasing as “attribute invidious social differences to custom rather than to 
chromosome” is far from rare. Critics will be unhappy with the authors’ in- 
difference to problems of validity and ambiguity in the scales and questions, 
but it seems to me, and I suspect the authors agree, that it is better to ask 
questions about matters one decides are important than to ask them only 
about things for which validated instruments are available. 


Are Government Organizations Immortal? By Herbert Kaufman. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1976. Pp. viii+79. $2.50. 


William R. Schonfeld 
University of California, Irvine 


Many contemporary observers of advanced industrialized societies bemoan 
the increasing bureaucracy of government. One aspect of this commonplace 
is the assertion that governmental agencies seem to be generated with great 
facility but seem almost never to disappear. The awesome notion of institu- 
tional immortality, however, has not been subjected to systematic analysis. 
Herbert Kaufman’s short book has the great merit of examining empirically 
this banal but totally untested observation. 

Kaufman begins by stipulating the alternative logics which lead scholars 
to assume that governmental agencies may be expected to be long-lived or 
short-lived. The deductive cases for both high and low mortality rates ap- 
pear equally plausible. Consequently, the author conducted a “pilot investi- 
gation” comparing the lists of American governmental federal agencies in 
1923 and 1973. The executive office of the president and 10 of the 11 execu- 
tive departments in existence in 1973 were studied. The Department of De- 
fense, the U.S. Postal Service, independent agencies, special boards, com- 
mittees, and commissions were not included in the survey (pp. 23-24). In 
total, the lives of 421 agencies were examined. 

None ofeKaufman’s findings is especially surprising. For example, con- 
sider his major empirical conclusions. (1) Of the 175 organizations in the 
1923 sample, ‘‘no less than 148 of them (nearly 85 percent) were still going 
in 1973” (p. 34). (2) “The functions performed by the agencies were even 
more enduring than the organizations themselves. In most of the twenty- 
seven deaths, the activities were not terminated; they were reassigned or 
taken up by other units, for the most part” (p. 64). (3) “The rate at which 
organizations were created was dramatically higher after 1923 than before” 
(p. 38). (4) This growth, however, “was not a steady process but proceeded 
in spurts” (p. 47), with “in general, the greatest growth . .. coincid[ing] 
with the terms of presidents commonly regarded as strong and innovative 
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by other standards” (p. 49). (5) Similarly, agency ‘‘deaths, too. are unevenly 
spaced, and they occur at a lower rate than business failures” (p. 52). 

Although these findings are not counterintuitive, neither are they simply 
conjectures; rather, they are conclusions drawn from an admittedly limited 
but nonetheless logically defensible data base. 

Kaufman’s inability to provide a general explanation of the demise of 
governmental agencies is somewhat more bothersome. He suggests that 
“chance seems to have played a large part in their termination” (p. 55) and 
recognizes that the “really important question remains unanswered”: the 
data “do not tell us why these twenty-seven, rather than twenty-seven others 
with similar characteristics, succumbed” (p. 61). Perhaps sociologists and 
political scientists should greet such a nonconclusion with tolerance, maybe 
even with pleasure, since it sharply contrasts with the widespread tendency 
in our literatures to present ‘‘empirical explanations” that seern to have little 
if any genuine explanatory power. 

Despite this reservation, Are Government Organizations Immortal? is an 
extremely useful small book and one which will hopefully have some in- 
fluence on future inquiries. The social sciences, if they are to become scien- 
tific, cannot allow intuitive conjectures to remain untested. All too often, 
speculation and commonplace are unsupported by empirical investigation. 
Even if the results support the original conjecture, the investigation has 
transformed speculation into fact. In this respect, Kaufman’s work is re- 
freshing and instructive. Furthermore, the book implicitly and explicitly 
raises a number of interesting questions which other researchers may be 
stimulated to investigate. Can we develop a general explanation of the sur- 
vival or demise of governmental organizations? If the trends which Kaufman 
uncovers are more generally true, what are their systemic consequences? 
Does the life expectancy of governmental agencies vary irom polity to 
polity and between different levels of government? Only aiter serious at- 
tempts have been made to answer this last question empirically will we be 
able to deal adequately with the other issues raised by Kaufman’s research. 


The Political Mind and the Political Environment. By W. Lance Bennett. 
Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath & Co., 1975. Pp. xxiv-+207. $26.00. 


Paul E. Peterson 
University of Chicago 


This book, in closely set type, bound without ceremony, and priced for 
library sale only, does not have an impressive imprimatur. Its title is unap- 
pealing, its author relatively unknown, and its data base so thin that the 
author himself admits that the book’s substance resides “notin the empirical 
demonstrations.” Yet Bennett provides an original, imaginative, and power- 
ful reconceptualization of our understanding of the nature cf political belief 
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systems, one that provocatively revises the formulation Philip Converse 
developed over a decade ago. 

Converse provided the most sophisticated argument and supporting evi- 
dence for the claim that mass publics had unconstrained, nonideological be- 
lief systems, as indicated by weak relationships among discrete opinions and 
considerable temporal instability on specific items. Bennett first addresses 
this last fact, the instability of opinion over time, which has been conceded 
to be Converse’s strongest piece of evidence for his argument. Instead of 
measuring stability opinion by opinion across the sample population, as 
Converse did, Bennett measures stability person by person across all issues. 
A much higher level of temporal stability is identified on political items than 
on a comparison set of nonsense statements. Bennett then asserts that tem- 
poral stability is furthermore not an important criterion for evaluating be- 
lief systems. The quality of an opinion has little necessary connection to the 
firmness with which it is espoused. Indeed, we commonly disavow unyielding 
prejudice. A better measure of the quality of political opinion is its complex- 
ity. Drawing on the work of Kurt Lewin and other psychologists, Bennett 
measures complexity by noting whether individuals, institutions, and events 
are evaluated differentially by a respondent as the dimension for evaluation 
is varied (from, e.g., “‘strong-weak” to “wise-foolish”’). Bennett in fact dis- 
tinguishes between simple and complex political thinkers by counting the 
number of times the respondent fails to use differentiated bases of judgment 
in evaluating an object according to varied criteria. Interestingly, he then 
finds a lazy-J curvilinear, rather than a linear, relationship between com- 
plexity and temporal stability. In short, the least sophisticated thinkers 
demonstrate more opinion stability than moderately complex ones. 

All this is only a departure point for Bennett’s most creative effort. In 
arguing that the problem for research is not whether but how belief systems 
are organized, Bennett suggests that at least for ‘‘simple” political thinkers 
beliefs are not structured by ideologies but by symbolically potent scenarios 
constructed by political elites. The “political mind” thus cannot be under- 
stood apart from the “‘political environment” in which it is embedded. And 
that environment is often marked by political elites who have strong in- 
centives to surround their actions with deceptive appearances and symbols. 
Unfortunately, political symbols have all too powerful an effect on simple 
political minds. Even in responses to questionnaires, respondents answer 
differently when issues are placed in symbolically charged contexts (George 
Wallace says... ). Significantly, it is the less complex thinkers who reveal 
the greatest temporal stability on symbolically defined issues. 

In the final section of the book Bennett advocates developing politically 
complex minds by providing citizens with genuine participatory experiences 
in schools, places of work, at home, and in grass-roots activities. 

The sample on which these findings are based has the many defects that 
low-budget surveys necessarily suffer from. In addition, there may be ways 
of reconciling Converse and Bennett that the author might have explored. 
But the contribution nonetheless remains substantial. 
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Peace Soldiers: The Sociology of a United Nations Military Force. By Charles 
C. Moskos, Jr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976. Pp. xi+171. 
$11.00. 


Ruth Harriet Jacobs 


Boston University 


Important findings for the sociology of war and peace and military and other 
organizations and of international relations are provided in this careful 
analysis of the United Nations peacekeepers in Cyprus in the late sixties 
and early seventies. Dr. Moskos spent eight months in participant observa- 
tion with Ford Foundation support during 1969 and 1970 and also conducted 
structured interviews with 110 United Nations officers, more than one-third 
of the total officers then in Cyprus. His work covers the 20C civilians and 
the 3,500 military personnel from Great Britain, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Ireland, and Sweden who constituted UNFICYP (United National 
Forces in Cyprus). These soldiers were called “‘our favorite tourists” by 
Cypriots because of the $19 million introduced by them each year into their 
economy. More important, in the words of one peace soldier, “we have 
stopped a lot of killing, and that’s no small thing” (p. 6). 

After reviewing the literature in the field and giving the background on 
the United National military forces and their formation, mendate, organi- 
zation, and operations, Moskos presents the conflicts. These include con- 
flicts between (1) UNFICYP and the United Nations ozganization, (2 
UNFICYP and home military establishments, (3) headquarters UNFICYP 
and national contingents, (4) national contingents within UNFICYP, (5) 
different components within the same nationalities, and (6) nilitary person- 
nel and civilian staff within UNFICYP. 

He then reports that despite these conflicts and a difficult situation, a con- 
stabulary ethic did emerge among the soldiers. He reports, “Behavioral ad- 
herence to the minimum-of-force concept was virtually universal and, over 
time, increasingly normative as well” (p. 93). An interesting anomaly, how- 
ever, was the linkage of an emergent constabulary ethic with a contradictory 
attitude toward United Nations peacekeeping. The constakulary ethic was 
engendered primarily by on-duty field peacekeeping exper:ences, and this 
informal learning was more of a determining factor than the training prior to 
arrival in Cyprus. Moskos declares, “indeed, what is striking*is how the 
constabulary ethic developed so uniformly among all UNFICYP troops de- 
spite the major differences between the various national contingents in their 
military organization and prior peacekeeping training” (p. 95). 

Yet, in direct contradiction to traditional peace wisdom, United Nations 
peacekeeping service did not foster internationalist sent:ments. Instead, 
38% of the officers asserted they had become less internationalist since as- 
signment to UNFICYP, compared to 23% who had become more so and 
39% whose attitudes had not changed. The table of attitude formation over 
time is interesting, as is an analysis of the UNFICYP exceptions who did 
become internationalist. 
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With more details than can be presented here, Moskos presents his propo- 
sitional inventory of the sociology of peace soldiers as follows: (1) Behavioral 
adherence to constabulary peacekeeping standards is not exclusively charac- 
teristic of soldiers coming from middle neutral powers. (2) Adaptations and 
adherence to constabulary standard derive from commonly shared peace- 
keeping experiences in the field following assignment to a United Nations 
force, rather than from prior peacekeeping training and orientation. (3) Par- 
ticipation in a United Nations force does not foster internationalist values 
on the part of peacekeeping soldiers, (4) Internationalist values and the con- 
stabulary ethic do not constitute or derive from a common attitudinal factor. 
(5) Contemporary standards of military professionalism are readily adapt- 
able to the requirements of the peacekeeping role. (The unofficial motto of 
the U.N. soldiers, “Peacekeeping is not a soldier’s job, but only a soldier 
can do it,” concludes the book.) 

A postscript to the book provides a record of the subsequent Greek Na- 
tional Guard coup in 1974 and the reactions of UNFICYP. Moskos also 
provides an appendix of two pages each for his participant observation and 
his interview data. As an old participant observer, I was left feeling cheated 
because of such tantalizing hints as, ‘There ought to be a maxim in socio- 
logical field research: Those who should help you won’t; those who can help 
you might” (p. ix). Field researchers deserve from Moskos a detailed ac- 
count of how he established rapport in such a difficult setting together with 
a description of his method of obtaining data. Because of his expertise, Mos- 
kos became such an expert on the organization that a new table of organiza- 
tions was drawn based on his emendations, and he was also employed to 
brief visitors. He mentions that the reaction UNFICYP accorded the prob- 
ings ‘‘of a sometimes too persistent guest was nearly always one of openness, 
and most often good fellowship, as well” (p. ix). However, since it is not in- 
cluded in the book, we may hope that Moskos may elsewhere share with 
sociologists what could be a contribution as important to the methodology 
of participant observation as this book is to military sociology in the tradi- 
tion of Morris Janowitz and of the Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society of which both Janowitz and Moskos are leaders. 


The Seculafization of Leisure: Culture and Communication in Israel. By 
Elihu Katz and Michael Gurevitch. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1976. Pp. 288. $15.00. 


Moshe Shokeid 
Tel-Aviv University 


The data presented in this book were originally collected and written up 
within the framework of a wide survey (3,697 interviews) commissioned by 
an inspired Israeli minister of education. The object of the survey was to in- 
vestigate the vehicles, modes, and expectations in the supply and consump- 
tion of culture and the behavior of Israelis at leisure. The outcome is one 
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of the most informative books recently published about the attitudes and 


putative behavior of Israelis in various spheres of life. It explicitly presents 
a large number of interesting hypotheses and infers many more which call 
for further research. 

Although the intention was to study the “market situation” of the mass 
media and of the arts, the authors have examined the Iraselis’ modes of 
spending their leisure time within a broader sociological framework, one 
anchored in Jacob Katz’s approach to the social history of Jewish society 
(Tradition and Crisis: Jewish Society at the End of the Midile Ages [New 
York: Free Press, 1961]). As the title of the volume intimates, the authors, 
in theorizing about fundamental societal features of, and ideslogical trends 
in, contemporary Israeli-Jewish society, have gone beyond zhe limits of a 
simple survey in communication and mass media: “Our thesis, in a word, is 
that the predominant patterns of leisure and culture in modern Israel are 
anchored in a set of traditional Jewish values which are underzoing a process 
of transformation. It might be better to say that these data describe both 
the ways in which Israeli society has incorporated traditional values in its 
rapid evolution, as well as the ways in which these values are transformed 
in the course of their secularization” (p. 30). 

By introducing into a survey designed mainly to yield :nformation on 
mass media and recreational activities a theory germinated in a historical 
developmental method, the authors have achieved a fruitful interpretation 
of data, but they have also left themselves open to conflicting presentations. 
Thus, for example, for the sake of the above thesis, some of the tables and 
correlations about the uses of various items of mass media could have been 
omitted. 

This conflict in presentation sometimes causes the authors to resort to 
conjecture: They claim that, with the exception of Yom Kippur, most of the 
religious holidays are still important to nonreligious Israelis, as long as these 
are infused with a secular meaning. The authors, however, do not probe 
deeply enough into the transformation from traditional to secular meaning, 
and thus one may assume that Yom Kippur has become devoid of content 
mainly because the nonreligious cannot drive on this day without being 
imperiled (they might be stoned). Another finding is that among Israelis 
contact between parents and married children is remarkably close. The au- 
thors suggest that this could be a continuation of the closely kait family of 
Jewish tradition; but it could also be that geographical limitations play a 
vital role, Israel being a small country where many people remain in their 
place of birth. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first part presents the theoretical 
framework; the second presents a general outline of the various patterns of 
time allocation (correlated with sex, age, education, and type and size of 
locality, etc.) of the population studied by the time-budget method. Here 
the authors analyze the interviewed persons’ comprehension and use of, as 
well as attitudes toward, the time cycle—weekdays, the Sabbath, holidays. 
The third part is devoted specifically to the supply and consumption of 
outdoor cultural commodities as well as to “going-out” activities; the fourth 
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deals with the supply and consumption of indoor cultural commodities and 
the patterns of indoor social activities. In the concluding part, the authors 
relate the various patterns of cultural supply and consumption to a map 
of needs and functions of the individual and of society. They try to establish 
the relation between patterns of values and identification on the one hand 
and patterns of leisure activities on the other—a promising approach that, as 
the authors themselves admit, did not yield conclusive results. The book 
ends with a discussion of cultural policymaking. 

The book sheds light on a wide variety of features of Israelis at leisure 
and assesses notions that until now have been only randomly investigated. 
Israelis tend to enjoy “purposeful” recreation, such as the movies, the thea- 
ter, museums, excursions, and music. They are compulsive cinema goers and 
have recently become compulsive television viewers. The “People of the 
Book” read many books in Hebrew, the irony being that most of these are 
translations rather than original works. This irony, the authors find, also 
lurks in other cultural spheres of Israel. Israelis stress national identification 
as paramount, and one could probably describe them as the “people of the 
news.” 

In this study, Israeli society appears to be much more homogeneous than 
usually portrayed, which the authors realize might be due to the high cor- 
relation of attitudes on various issues investigated with the levels of educa- 
tion. The latter are, however, known to be correlated with ethnic and cultural 
differentiation in Israeli-Jewish society. 

Anyone interested in the sociology of communication, mass media, and 
leisure, or in the sociology of contemporary Israeli society, will find in this 
book a wealth of data and ideas which are presented straightforwardly 
and unpretentiously. 


Sociocultural Dimensions of Language Use. Edited by Mary Sanches and Ben 
G. Blount. New York: Academic Press, 1975. Pp. xxi-+404. $22.50. 


William A. Corsaro 


Indiana University 


At the recen{ meetings of the American Anthropological Association, 14 of 
the 240 sessions focused on theoretical and methodological issues in the area 
of face-to-face interaction. Eight of the sessions specifically addressed the 
topic of language use in natural settings. This trend toward the empirical 
study of language use in social interaction is not apparent in sociology. At 
the last meetings of the American Sociological Association there was only 
1 session out of 213 which focused directly on language use or sociolinguistics. 
Sociocultural Dimensions of Language Use reflects this discrepancy in that 
only two of the 19 contributors are sociologists (the late Harvey Sacks and 
Jenny Cook-Gumperz). 

Why so few sociologists (E. Goffman, A. Grimshaw, H. Garfinkel, and 
A. Cicourel and their students are notable exceptions) fail to take seriously 
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the direct study of language use may be related to methodological issues. 
Direct studies of social interaction in natural settings are rare in sociology, 
and those that have been made seldom go beyond traditional field pro- 
cedures. Few sociologists have linked traditional methods like participant 
observation and interviewing to the microsociolinguistic analysis of interac- 
tive processes. Conceptual development pertaining to language use in so- 
ciology (like M. Scott and S. Lyman’s “accounts,” J. Hewitt and R. Stokes’s 
“disclaimers,” and E. Weinstein’s ‘‘altercasting’’), although insightful, dem- 
onstrates the tendency among sociologists to theorize about language use 
without directly examining interactive processes. 

The studies in this volume focus on the analysis of communicative be- 
havior in context, with special emphasis on “perceptual cues that speakers 
utilize in the categorization of speech context and on the semantic structures 
these reflect” (p. xvi). In this sense the studies provide both theoretical and 
methodological insights into how social actors articulate social norms or 
rules with specific interactive demands, a process essential for the production 
of social order in everyday life. 

The volume is divided into two sections (“The Construction of Social 
Reality,” with an introduction by Blount, and ‘“Metacommunicative Acts 
and Events,” introduced by Sanches). Although the studies in each of the 
sections fit under these broad headings, the editors’ decision to organize the 
book in this way is problematic. Their introductions fail to integrate the 
large number of rather diverse studies into a coherent framework. It may 
have been better to divide the volume into four or more sections with ‘the 
studies grouped according to similarities in substantive content and preceded 
by short, analytic introductions. 

The contributions are too numerous to describe and evaluate individually. 
However, I will briefly discuss theoretical and methodological implications 
of several of the contributions. These selections are based primarily on’ my 
own interests in (1) methodological strategies for the study of language use 
in natural settings and (2) theoretical issues in the area of developmental 
sociolinguistics. 

Charles Frake (“How to Enter a Yakan House”) presents an analysis of 
the initiation and maintenance of interaction around and in a Yakan resi- 
dence. Frake refers to the analysis as “an example of high frequency, in- 
cidental speech behavior entailed in the occupancy of a behavior setting” 
(p. 26). Although many of the communicative features Frake isolates 'may 
be limited to the culture under study, the analysis has implications for the 
sociolinguistic study of everyday events in other cultures. With the excep- 
tion of Goffman’s work on behavior in public places, there have been few 
intensive sociological studies of the interrelationship of such features as 
setting, status and role expectations, and language use. Frake’s work clearly 
demonstrates the interrelationship of the spatial, temporal, and linguistic 
features of a social setting and how actors use knowledge of these relations 
to accomplish social events and to symbolize abstract cultural rituals. 

J. Gumperz and E. Herasimchuk (“The Conversational Analysis of Social 
Meaning’’) present an analysis of classroom teaching sessions involving 
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teacher-child and peer dyads. Their analysis demonstrates the need for a 
broader view of language competence than the one espoused by Chomsky 
and other linguists. The analysis reveals how speakers employ linguistic, 
paralinguistic, and extralinguistic cues to signal movement into and out of 
a range of activities (“playing,” “instructing,” and ‘“‘conversing”) within a 
single communicative episode. Gumperz and Herasimchuk found that teach- 
ers and children rely on different communicative cues to signal similar ac- 
tivities. The fact that children tend to rely more on paralinguistic cues like 
rhythm, stress, and intonation is important regarding the development of 
communicative competence. These findings suggest that previous research 
on language development may have underestimated children’s communica- 
tive abilities due to the tendency to neglect the importance of peer interac- 
tion and to focus almost exclusively on children’s production of syntactic 
structures. Other articles in this volume by Cook-Gumperz and C. Mitchell- 
Kernan and K. Kernan emphasize the need for a broader view of language 
competence, as well as studies of the nature of language development beyond 
the acquisition of syntax. 

I do not have space to describe the studies by Sanches and Brukman on 
joking and humor in two diverse cultures, but their work has important 
implications for researchers interested in developing interactionist models 
of humor in formal and informal settings. I am also unable to discuss the 
other contributions to the volume, which range in content from sociolinguis- 
tic analyses of ritual events to the presentation of a model for the study 
of schizophrenic speech. Overall I agree with Gumperz that although “the 
studies in this volume do not constitute a theory of ritual and social commu- 
nication,” they do “present important implications for empirical research 
on ritual and social elements in speech” (p. xx). Sociologists interested in 
language and language use would profit substantially by directing their at- 
tention to the developments in anthropology which the studies in this vol- 
ume represent. 


Perspectives on Social Power. Edited by James T. Tedeschi. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1974, Pp. ix+427. $14.75. 


Clive Seligrgan 


Princeton University 


According to James T. Tedeschi in his introduction to Perspectives on Social 
Power, social power appears to be a concept in search of its own unique re- 
search domain. Although intuitively one would think that social power 
should be as central to social psychology as aggression, attraction, and social 
perception, one would be hard pressed to find in a recent social psychology 
textbook a chapter on social power. (One exception is Social Psychology by 
P. F. Second and C. W. Backman [New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1974].) However, this does not mean that research concerning social power 
has not been conducted. In fact, a great deal of the research described in 
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Perspectives on Social Power will be familiar to readers with an interest in 
such diverse categories as compliance, conformity, attitude change, small 
group processes, and the like. 

What is to be gained by reconceptualizing diverse social influence phe- 
nomena under the rubric of social power? Tedeschi’s answer is a better 
theory. In order to facilitate the development of such a theory, Tedeschi 
organized the Albany Symposia on Power and Influence, held in 1971 and 
1972, to which were invited scholars from the fields of social psychology, 
sociology, political science, anthropology, and economics. The essays in this 
volume are the products of the symposia. 

To a certain degree, one discipline can be enriched by issues, concepts, 
methods, and perspectives of others. However, unless a serious attempt is 
made to integrate the different concerns of the various disciplines, the multi- 
disciplinary attempt is doomed to failure. It is not enough simply to be 
aware of what the other theorist has to say. One must take into account the 
areas of agreement and disagreement and work out what the implications 
are for one’s own thinking and for a comprehensive theory. 

Since the intent of the symposia was to begin the development of a sophis- 
ticated theory of social power, it is very surprising that no attempt was made 
by the participants, and especially by the editor, to organize the various 
contributions into a single conceptual system. There is not even a concluding 
chapter summarizing the theoretical progress made at the symposia. One 
has no idea at the end of the book what a major theory of social power 
might look like. Further, a convincing case has not even been made that 
social power should be the organizing concept in integrating social-influence 
phenomena. We are left with 11 more or less unrelated chapters of varying 
quality on various aspects of social power. 

If the book is judged solely by its integrative theoretical contribution, 
then it must be judged unsatisfactory. However, if the book is viewed as a 
collection of thoughtful essays on important issues concerning social power, 
then it is well worth reading. Many of the essays are provocative, insightful, 
and suggest future research. In the chapters, the following topics are dis- 
cussed: methods of assessing whether power has occurred (W. Gamson); 
attributions of interpersonal power (J. Schopler and B. D. Layton); the na- 
ture of trust (W. H. Riker); consequences to the powerholder of exercising 
power (D. Kipnis); further thoughts on the processes of compliance, identi- 
fication, and internalization (H. C. Kelman); the bases of power (Raven); 
a simulated approach to decision making (D. Druckman, R. M. Rozelle, 
R. M. Krause, and R. Mahoney); the study of power from a cross-cultural 
perspective (R. M. Carmack); legitimacy as a base of social influence (H. A. 
Michener and M. R. Burt); a case study of a campus crisis (D. G. Pruitt 
and J. P. Gahagan); and a discussion of the merits of economic power rela- 
tive to military power (D. A. Baldwin). 

The menu of topics listed above suggests that most readers will find some- 
thing of interest in the book. Readers who appreciate psychological research 
that makes us aware of our biases in perceiving others as a result of our 
interaction with them will find Kipnis’s chapter particularly interesting. 
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Much of the research on social power is concerned with the target of in- 
fluence. Kipnis is one of the few researchers who has examined the power- 
holder. His research has shown that managers who exercise institutional 
power devalue the quality of their subordinates’ performance and moreover 
believe that their workers only work hard because of their orders. When 
these results are coupled with Kipnis’s finding that access to institutional 
power per se increases the probability that powerholders will attempt to 
influence others, we begin to realize the built-in biases of unequal status re- 
lationships. The research suggests that years of exercising power might 
compel the powerholder to adopt the moral position that only he or she is 
capable of leading effectively and of knowing what is best for the less power- 
ful. The important point is that these tendencies to derogate and to patronize 
the less powerful grow naturally out of an unequal status relationship, and 
it is not necessary to impute evil intentions to the powerholder to explain 
his or her behavior. This is a point that cannot be made often enough. Per- 
haps we should take seriously the Chinese practice of having bosses take 
over the jobs of workers for a certain amount of time every year. I am sure 
our students would enjoy changing jobs with us once in a while. 


Social Stratification in Science. By Jonathan R. Cole and Stephen Cole. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973. Pp. xiv-+283. $12.50. 


Jerry Gaston 
Southern Illinois University 


This book will become one of the building blocks of the developing sociology 
of science. It deals with the causes and consequences of the social stratifica- 
tion system in the scientific community. There are earlier reviews of this 
book, and this review cannot fail to take some of them into account. As is 
often the case with a book that breaks new ground, this book has aroused 
controversy within both the sociological community and the scientific com- 
munity. 

The sociological community tends to become obsessed with problems of 
method and measurement. The use of citations to a scientist’s work as a mea- 
sure of its importance (its acceptance into the store of knowledge) and as a 
measure of professional recognition certainly has some problems. This book 
does not pretend to solve all the problems, but it presents the results of the 
most comprehensive and sophisticated analysis of the use of citations yet pro- 
duced by sociologists. There are refinements still to be made, and indeed they 
were being worked on as the book went into publication. Many of them are 
now available. One should therefore take their existence into account in 
evaluating this book. The other main problem is the fact that the study deals 
with two kinds of samples: many of them are limited to elite scientists, but 
many others are not. 

The scientific community tends to be defensive about being characterized 
as a community that permits social differentiation. It is understandably con- 
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cerned about the way it is characterized in this book; yet, by and large, the 
stratification found is based on meritocracy, not on the invidious distinc- 
tions which characterize the stratification system of the socieiy in general. 
Also of concern to scientists is the persuasive suggestion in capter 8 that 
scientific progress does not require large numbers of scientists working to- 
gether each adding a block or two on the pyramid of scientific development. 
Scientists are uncomfortable with this argument because it questions the 
positive function of the very existence of most scientists. What the Coles 
do not do, however, is deal with possible criteria other than research excel- 
lence and scientific progress by which scientists may be evalueted. Research 
may be the most important function of the scientific commurity, but there 
are certainly others. 

The value of this book does not lie in the chapters that Fave provoked 
the most discussion. The most valuable part of the book is the fifth chap- 
ter, “Discrimination against Women and Minorities in American Science.” 
It is an excellent example of how sociological analysis can provide a model 
for policymaking considerations. While data are less abundant on issues 
other than discrimination against females, the same type of analysis is ap- 
propriate for all questions concerning discrimination. The results of this 
chapter (and I will not reveal them) call into question most of the state- 
ments that have come forth regarding discrimination in science. Unlike 
the usual treatment given such questions, the study design :n this chapter 
leaves no pertinent question unresolved. It does not explain the problem 
in its wider context, which extends beyond the scientific community, but 
it does answer the question of the liability of science administrators. 

Finally, the chapter on the nature of the sociology of science is an excellent 
summary of the main issues in the field. It should be requized reading for 
any student just entering the field and recommended to anyone else who 
wants a concise introduction to what the sociology of science is about. 


The Subjective Side of Science. By Ian I. Mitroff. Amsterdam: Elsevier Scien- 
tific Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. xv-+329, $11.50. 
Jerry Gaston 


Southern Illinois University 


It is difficult to determine what the author intends this book to be about. 
Itis“... an essay about how scientists often have exceedingly good reasons 
for behaving irrationally” (p. xiii). Alternatively, “this is a book about how 
science actually gets done” (p. 1), and “as much a book about how to study 
science as about the nature of science” (p. 1). Finally, to complete this selec- 
tive series, “The purpose of this book is to demonstrate the vitality and 
validity of a philosophically based social science study of science and also 
demonstrate the vitality and validity of a social science based philosophical 
study of science” (p. 23). 

The book is actually a series of chapters dealing with various aspects of the 
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philosophy, sociology, and psychology of science and scientists. The sociol- 
ogy of science is interesting but limited. The psychology of science and sci- 
entists is far more sophisticated and pertinent because by the end, the book 
turns out to be an empirical investigation of scientists’ attitudes and opin- 
ions which compares their perspectives to philosophers’ perspectives about 
the nature of science. Professor Mitroff makes an excellent attempt to over- 
come the usual difficulties inherent in a multidisciplinary approach. He 
draws on many unusual methods and sources and uses them skillfully to 
marshall evidence to illustrate his many subtheses. 

The basic data for the book come from excellent interviews of 40 scientists 
who were involved in moon research during some of the later Apollo missions. 
Mitroff interviewed most of the scientists four different times. His interview 
material registers impressively the human qualities of his subjects. His ra- 
tionale for the type of interviews, in contrast to other types or methods 
that he could have used, is, however, belabored to the point where it be- 
comes somewhat boring. And this is my major criticism of the entire book. 
His digression into rationale and strategy probably results from uncertainty 
about his readers’ sophistication in these matters. Because of the wide audi- 
ence expected for the work, this is perhaps a legitimate concern. In any case, 
sociologists will grow frustrated, impatient for him to get on with his points. 
If chapters 2 and 4 had been placed in appendixes, or the major parts of them 
left out entirely, the book might have been described as “flowing.” These are 
the distracting and disjointed sections for a sociologist. 

What does Mitroff say? What does the study show? Scientific research 
does not proceed as the storybook (his label) account would have us believe. 
We all know that, and although he disclaims any building of straw men, I 
am not convinced. No serious scholar, in sociology at least, has believed the 
storybook account or thought that scientists believed it for at least the past 
several decades. As part of the destruction of the storybook account, Mitroff 
is concerned with the norm of “‘disinterestedness.”’ He expands too much on 
what the norm implies and is confused in taking it to mean lack of commit- 
ment when, as I understand it, it implies a commitment to truth, whatever 
it is. Disinterestedness certainly does not imply that scientists are uncon- 
cerned about their work. As he repeatedly points out, scientists are some- 
times less concerned with the truth than with finding something that will 
substantiate their pet ideas. Disinterestedness is supposed to assist in the 
prevention of lying and cheating about one’s results, not in removing emo- 
tional involvement from one’s work. 

There are two very important contributions in this book. First, the origins 
of scientific bias and subjectivity are hypothesized and data presented to 
show how one could test the hypothesis. This provides an excellent scholarly 
model of how to deal with this type of issue. Second, philosophers of science 
are shown how to test their explanations rather than argue about them within 
a particular logical framework. Certainly, this book could be pivotal in 
assisting the philosophy of science to take its place among the social sciences. 
That possibility itself more than justifies the publication of The Subjective 
Side of Science. 
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Determinants and Controls of Scientific Development. Edited >y Karin D. 
Knorr, Hermann Strasser, and Hans Georg Zilian. Dordreckt: D. Reidel 
Publishing Co., 1975. Pp. xv+459. $58.00. 


John Ziman 
University of Bristol 


The openness and rationality of science make it a tempting subject for socio- 
logical treatment. Surely here is a social institution that can be analyzed 
theoretically and “explained.” The philosophers have had “heir say, but 
in concentrating exclusively on the intellectual contents of science they were 
obviously missing the psychological and social dimensions taat make it a 
human enterprise. In particular, there is a need to understand the most ob- 
vious characteristic of science—that it is in a continual state of change. 
What sort of social institution is this where a ferment of ccmpetition and 
controversy boils over periodically in radical revolutions, within a stable, 
highly traditional, conservatively ordered framework whose aistory for 300 
years has been no more eventful than the growth of a tree? 

Our view of science has been illuminated in recent years by a number of 
stimulating flashes of insight. In the light of a Popperian falsification, a 
Mertonian norm, or a Kuhnian paradigm, we may sometimes see how the 
game is played. But the overriding impression I get from the book under 
review is that further progress is proving much more difficult than might 
have been expected 10 years ago. It is not merely that eack. of these inter- 
esting, if partial, theses has attracted to itself a whole literature of antitheses, 
proving to the satisfaction of their authors that Popper, Merton, or Kuhn 
did not know what he was talking about: such material, of waich the present 
book contains rather too much for my taste, only reminds us of the imagina- 
tive power and significance of the original works that it attacks. The trouble 
is that science is showing itself to be much more awkwerd and strange 
than many sociologists and philosophers had optimistically imagined. 
Sheer rationality does not, after all, hold sway. Quality is far more impor- 
tant than quantity. Argument turns out to take precedence over proof, 
Scientific talent is very unfairly distributed and is rewarced in peculiarly 
intangible coin. Concepts swim in from some deep abysses of the Zeitgeist 
and refuse to be determined by economic necessity. Worst cf all, there is the 
unacknowledged hand of Lady Luck, which makes of every research enter- 
prise a gamble, an expedition out for hidden gold. 

Although the papers collected in this volume expose or stumble over these 
realities, they do not succeed in transcending them. The conference (Graz, 
1974) at which they were delivered or conceived must have been very in- 
coherent—and, I suspect, very disappointing to any participant who thought 
that he would get a larger view of the subject by listening to the other con- 
tributions. Assuming (which in some cases seemed scarcely credible), that 
he knew what his own paper was about, would he have urderstood, or been 
convinced, by any of the others? Interdisciplinarity and electicism are neces- 
sary virtues as one grapples with an intractable problem, but no two au- 
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thors use the same definition or methods of argument—or even cite the 
same authorities. Surely the occasion would have called for tones of sim- 
plicity and clarity, from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs, to establish a minimum of communication and community. 

In fact, to put it bluntly, many of these papers are gravely flawed. It does 
not seem reasonable that the sincere reader should have to penetrate oracular 
obscurities, or accept obviously absurd assumptions, or be fobbed off with 
unconfident generalities—or, less patently, be misled by misrepresentations 
of the views of cited authors or bamboozled by statistical analyses of non- 
representative samples. There is no space here to mention names and to deal 
with these defects in detail, but they do make this book of little value as a 
whole and reflect no credit on editors and publisher who failed to insist on 
revision or exclusion. 

But for the specialist there are a few interesting papers that are well worth 
noting for reference: R. I. Watson on “Prescriptive Theory and Social Sci- 
ences” (though he might have referred to Gerald Holton’s Themata), N. 
Capaldi on “The Moral Limits of Scientific Research: An Evolutionary 
Approach” (which could have been a framework for a real book on the 
theme of the conference), K. D. Knorr on “The Nature of Scientific Con- 
sensus and the Case of the Social Sciences” (but only for the opinion survey), 
H. R. Harvé on “Images of the World and Societal Icons” (too categorically 
extreme but most lucidly expressed), W. Hirsch on “The Autonomy of 
Science in Totalitarian Societies: The Case of Nazi Germany” (ah, yes, an 
interesting “experiment” in the sociology of science, which fortunately was 
not completed!), D. E. Morrison on ‘Philanthropic Foundations and the 
Production of Knowledge—a Case Study” (we could do with more on this 
subject), and H. Rose on “The Social Determinants of Reproductive Science 
and Technology” (imaginative and humane, though a bit too sarcastic). 

On reflection, I suppose that seven out of 16 is a fair proportion of com- 
petent papers at a scholarly meeting. But then one might ask why this 
should be so, if it is so, and so on. I wish I knew where to go from here. 


Hermeneutic Philosophy and the Sociology of Art. By Janet Wolff. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975. Pp. vii+149. $12.25. 


Barbara Rosenblum 
Stanford University 


Despite the tremendous growth of interest in the sociology of art (there is 
now an annual sociology-of-art conference), a careful reading of contempo- 
rary papers shows that the field is poorly defined, Furthermore, the sociology 
of art suffers from similar problems that are associated with most “sociologies 
of”-—that is, the rubric is often a residual category that sponges up the 
outtakes from other well-established areas. The net result is that any study 
that concerns some aspect of the production of culture might fit under the 
sociology-of-art umbrella. Despite this diversity (or confusion), a few domi- 
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nant approaches can be discerned. The first approach consists of the applica- 
tion of standard sociological ideas to artist populations (Mason Griff, “The 
Recruitment and Socialization of Artists,” in International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, edited by David L. Silles [New York: Crowell-Collier 
and Macmillan, 1968], 5:447-54; Milton Albrecht, “Art as an Institution,” 
American Sociological Review 33 [June 1968]: 383-97; Sondra Forsyth [Enos] 
and Pauline M. Kolenda, “Competition, Cooperation, and Group Cohesion 
in the Ballet Company,” Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of Inter-Personal 
Processes 29 [May 1966]: 123-45). A second approach, with its emphasis on 
the concept of “convention,” has recently been formulated by Howard 
Becker (“Art as Collective Action,” American Sociological Review 39 [De- 
cember 1974]: 767-76) and Elizabeth Burns (Theatricality: A Study of Con- 
vention in the Theatre and in Social Life [New York: Harper Torch Books, 
1972]). 

In addition to these approaches, there is another that demands our serious 
attention. Essentially European, this approach seeks to link art with larger 
societal processes. One of its branches is Marxist (Poggioli, Lukács, Baxan- 
dall, Benjamin, Vazquez, to cite a few names). The other branch is struc- 
turalist and includes both Marxist and non-Marxist structuralists (Gold- 
mann, Lévi-Strauss, Barthes). The European tradition differs significantly 
from the emerging American empirical school in terms of one critical feature: 
Europeans pay a lot of attention to features of art products and try to 
relate those features to their social and historical circumstances (or, in the 
case of structuralists, to capacities and properties of mind). 

The important point here is that many theoretical perspectives coexist 
under the heading “‘sociology of art,” and, as a consequence, there is little 
agreement as to what is important and what constitutes a problem of investi- 
gation. In short, doing work in the sociology of art is a moral activity these 
days, for each study is also a claim about what the sociology of art should 
be and in which direction it should go. 

Janet Wolff promotes her vision of the sociology of art in this book, which 
was originally her Ph.D. thesis in sociology at the University of Birmingham. 
Her claim, plainly stated, is that every existing approach in the sociology 
of art (and sociology) is inadequate for understanding the existential-histori- 
cal context of artistic production, as well as the results of that production, 
the art object itself. She proposes that the sociology of art would benefit 
from a marriage with Hans-Georg Gadamer’s hermeneutics, and the re- 
sultant offspring would be the proper direction for a sociology of art. Struc- 
turally, then, the book consists of Wolff’s presentation of her ideal sociology 
of art, then a critique of several theoretical approaches, then the presentation 
of Gadamer’s hermeneutics, and, finally, Wolff’s application of it. 

Wolff’s ideal sociology of art can simultaneously take into account the 
individual artist’s consciousness, the artist’s sociohistorical situation, and 
features of the art object itself. She implies that existing sociological ap- 
proaches can only handle two of the three (art history, too, has the same 
limitation), Hermeneutics, Wolff argues, is the only approach that can handle 
all three factors simultaneously. She begins her critique of theoretical ap- 
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proaches by dismissing American empirical sociology of art for failing to deal 
with the content of a work of art, especially at the level of meaning. She 
then proposes that a phenomenological approach would be useful in linking 
the individual artist’s consciousness (Lebenswelt) to the contents of the art 
product. However, as she astutely notes, a strict phenomenology results in 
a psychology of art, not a sociology of art, and, furthermore, leaves out the 
sociocultural context of the artist. Thus, while phenomenology has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing a method by which the observer has access to the 
artist’s subjective individual meanings, it fails to incorporate wider cultural 
systems. Moreover, phenomenology furnishes a synchronic, not diachronic, 
analysis, and this is insufficient for Wolff. But Wolff agrees that a phenomen- 
ological analysis would handle one component, the artist, of her three-part 
formula. 

The ahistoricality of phenomenology can be offset, Wolff argues, by com- 

bining phenomenology with a type of sociology that provides a sociohistori- 
cal framework. The linkage of individual consciousness to its collective socio- 
historical context is achieved through the concept of world view. The next 
few sections of the book might be seen as the author’s search for a frame- 
work that enables her to link individual Lebenswelt with group ideology 
without sacrificing the meaningful contexts of action that phenomenology 
provides. She reviews the arguments of major theorists who have attempted 
to link individual mental life to collective mental life: Durkheim (collective 
conscience), Mannheim (Weltanschauung), Parsons (value systems), Lévi- 
Strauss (universal structuring of mind), Goldmann (the world vision, as 
part of his genetic structuralism). One by one she finds major faults with 
each theoretical position. A summary of her often-incisive critiques would 
not do her justice, and I will not attempt it here. 

Having eschewed these established sociology-of-knowledge traditions as 
unacceptable but still requiring a “verstehende sociology of art which has 
the dual advantage of comprehending works of art in their own (artistic or 
aesthetic) terms, and of comprehending them in their relationship to social 
life” (p. 86), Wolff abandons her search within sociology and turns to her- 
meneutics. 

Hermeneutics is the study of interpretation and understanding (see 
Richard Palmer’s Hermeneutics [Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1969] for an excellent introductory text). Its special signature is its 
methods (or canons) which rely on the concept of the “hermeneutical circle.” 
Briefly, the hermentutic circle involves a particular kind of verstehen in 
which the interpreter takes into account his/her own sociohistorical and 
existential location, called “horizon.” The interpreter brings her own under- 
standings and meanings to the work of art, which occupies a different socio- 
historical and existential horizon. By assuming the posture of “effect his- 
torical consciousness” (wirkungsgeschichtliche Bewusstsein), the “interpreter 
must recognize both his subject’s and his own place in history, in the tradi- 
tion of real events, and must comprehend the relationship and the fusion 
of the two standpoints in his work” (p. 110). Wolff argues that the hermeneu- 
tic fusion of horizons is significantly different from Weber’s notion of ver- 
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stehen in that Weber sought to obliterate his own understandings through 
scientific procedures, whereas consciousness of one’s own historicity is the 
essential ingredient in the hermeneutical task. 

In sum, hermeneutics is, according to Wolff, the only method by which a 
sociology of art can hope to simultaneously analyze the content of a work 
of art, the existential-historical consciousness of its creator (through the 
world view), and the “prejudices” (p. 106) of the present-day interpreter. 
Wolff concludes the book with a brief application of hermeneutics to the 
sociology of art by outlining what an ideal hermeneutic sociology-of-art 
analysis of dance would encompass. 

My reactions to this book are mixed. The book is a web of ideas that are 
interwoven and fused in thoughtful, provocative, and creative ways. Wolff 
raises what are, in my judgment, the fundamental questions that any sociolo- 
gist who studies art must deal with. For an American sociologist who wishes 
to acquire a deeper understanding of both the sociology of knowledge and 
European social thought, this book will supply many rich insights. 

The book is enormously difficult to read, the sort of book that takes an 
hour to read 10 pages. The language is dense, weighty, and philosophical 
but is necessary to carry the complex ideas. Unless one is familiar with 
Weber, Mannheim, Husserl, Habermas, Marx, phenomenology, structural- 
ism, and some major issues in the sociology of knowledge, the task of read- 
ing this book—at the basic storytelling level—will be arduous. Moreover, 
unless the reader knows this material and the respective traditions, Wolff’s 
many intellectually sophisticated and critical little asides will escape the 
reader. The book’s continuity is somewhat problematic. Wolff digresses often 
and gets hung up on refuting some philosophical point, leaving the reader 
with the task of having to remember the central argument without getting 
lost. 

The book is mistitled. It is not about the sociology of art. Nor is it about 
hermeneutic philosophy in general but about Gadamer’s hermeneutics, with 
insufficient systematic attention paid to other hermeneuticists, although 
occasional reference is made to their influence (Dilthey, Heidegger, Betti). 
The book is essentially about the sociology of knowledge, and Wolff uses 
art as a vehicle for her sociology-of-knowledge critique. This, of course, 
raises the fundamental question of whether the sociology of art is distinc- 
tively different from the sociology of knowledge or whether it ig a subset of 
it. Wolff argues that it is both. On the one hand, a sociology of art is dis- 
tinctive in that a concrete thing we call a work of art is produced, which can 
then be analyzed in terms of motif, shape, structure, aesthetics, style, and 
symbolic content. On the other hand, Wolff argues, the sociology of art 
is a subset of the sociology of knowledge because art is the product of collec- 
tive experience and the individual artist’s dialectical relationship with col- 
lective ideation. What would ordinarily be a problem of paradoxical logic 
(art is autonomous, art is not autonomous) is resolved, Wolff implies, when 
we shift from conventional sociological categories to hermeneutics. On a 
theoretical level, a hermeneutic resolution of the otherwise dual status of 
the sociology of art is enormously appealing, but I am not entirely convinced 
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that shifting conceptual gears is the answer. However, the fact that Wolff 
raises this issue in the first place makes the book important. 

As a result of her concerns with the sociology of knowledge, Wolff has no 
art examples, with the exception of her ideal model of what a hermeneutic 
analysis of dance might entail. She talks about aesthetics and aesthetic 
theory, but nowhere do we find a single sentence about art or artists in the 
empirical world. Consequently, she argues by assertion, from personal con- 
viction, and from a theoretical tradition rather than by evidence and ex- 
ample. I judge this to be a serious drawback. 

Finally, the major drawback of this book is that it stops short of doing 
what the author claims must be done. It accomplishes little more than show 
the logical, not empirical, inadequacies of approaches in the sociology of 
knowledge, despite the fact that Wolff does that exceedingly well. Wolff 
promises to show how a sociology of art can proceed from Gadamer’s her- 
meneutics but, in the end, fails to demonstrate it. The book, then, is a theo- 
retical preface to a study that has not yet been done. While I do not fault 
her for not having done it herself, the demonstration of the utility of the 
approach she suggests is still wanting, for it is in the doing of the analysis 
that the applicability of the hermeneutical methods and their utility for the 
sociology of art are demonstrated. I look forward, then, to seeing her do a 
book on dance in which she accomplishes what she says can be done. Until 
then, I see this book as one more claim about what the sociology of art 
should be. 


Painters and Politics: The European Avant-Garde and Society, 1900-1925. By 
Theda Shapiro. New York: Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co., 1976. Pp. 
xix-+341. $15.00. 


Priscilla P. Clark _ 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


For anyone interested in the European avant-garde art world in the first 
quarter of the 20th century, this work is a mine of information. Theda 
Shapiro, a historian by training and also (to judge from her delight in the 
telling detais) by temperament, has combed letters and writings, published 
and unpublished; manifestos; journals and periodicals; exhibition cata- 
logues; and even the Paris police records on anarchist activities. She has 
interviewed spouses, friends, and surviving artists for the facts about and 
the flavor of the avant-garde: where these artists lived, what cafés they 
frequented when, whom they associated with, what they thought about 
aesthetic and social and political matters, and what they did to mesh art 
and politics. Appendix A details participation in Paris salons and interna- 
tional exhibitions; Appendix B gives short biographical sketches of 83 prin- 
cipal artists associated with the avant-garde. The book is, moreover, beauti- 
fully printed, the black and white illustrations are well chosen, the index 
thorough, the bibliography precise and extensive. 
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On the unexceptional and conveniently vague assumption that art and 
society are interrelated, and specifically that artists’ political attitudes are 
part and parcel of their aesthetic perspectives, Shapiro set out to write a 
history of attitudes toward society and toward art (p. xii) and to relate these 
to the broad social movements in a time of both social and artistic crisis. 
The book moves from the general focus of the subtitle and a discussion of 
the artists’ relationship to society (social background, educetion, life-style, 
geographical mobility, social content of some of their works) to the more 
specific preoccupation of the title—the political ideologies and behavior of 
avant-garde artists (reactions to anarchist and radical movements, to World 
War I, to the 1917 Revolution in Russia, to postwar conditions). 

As a gathering of information, anecdotes, and quotes (many from obscure 
sources, many very apt), Painters and Politics is well worth reading. As a 
study in the sociology of art, it is less rewarding. Shapiro does not answer, 
because she does not ask, the sorts of questions that the sociologist concerned 
with art and culture would (and should) ask. How, for examrle, is the avant- 
garde identified? As the author notes, the term was never used by the artists 
themselves and is largely an analytical category forged by critics to account 
for changed relationships in the art world in the 19th century (differentia- 
tion, multiplication, expansion, and stratification of artists, vorks, and pub- 
lics). But how then does one identify “members” except after the fact? 
Shapiro states that her criterion of selection was stylistic innovation, which 
was also the standard by which the artists themselves recognized and ac- 
cepted the artistic fraternity of the avant-garde. Especially in the case of 
the lesser-known artists, the innovations should be defined. A related ques- 
tion concerns the extent to which subdivisions (cubists, dadaists, etc.) under- 
mined or modified any sense of community (which does seem to nave ex- 
isted). 

Shapiro observes the avant-garde of the beginning of tke 20th century, 
the founders of modern, primarily nonrepresentational arz. However, the 
illustrations chosen to demonstrate the engagement of these artists in social 
and political questions are by no means all nonrepresentaticnal, which leads 
one to posit the influence of the medium on the message: One would expect 
the social content (as in caricature) to be emphasized in journals and periodi- 
cals rather than in paintings. Shapiro apparently does not think the dis- 
tinction crucial, whereas it might have pointed to a compartmentalization 
of artistic and political concerns well before the fundamental incompati- 
bility became obvious. 

By her own admission, in many ways this avant-garde resembled a great 
many other modern (post-18th-century) innovators in arts and letters. Dis- 
dain for the bourgeoisie, rebellion against middle-class morzs and values on 
the part of largely middle-class individuals, bohemianism, antimaterialism, 
divergent reactions to contemporary life, all of which are documented in 
detail (chap. 4), were shared by numerous artists during the 19th century, 
and by the 20th it was all standard fare. How then was the early 20th-cen- 
tury avant-garde unique? Only because it lived through a time of crisis 
(p. 222)? 
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Shapiro documents the affinity between the artistic and political avant- 
gardes: both worked to undermine prevailing middle-class norms. She con- 
cludes, however, on the incompatibility of these two forms of activism. De- 
spite socialist, even revolutionary sympathies, when it came to the crunch 
of joining a party and practicing politics, these artists opted for commitment 
to art over purposive political action. Anarchism seems to have been a more 
fundamental impulse, elitism a more basic attitude, whatever the vague 
humanitarian ideals often expressed by these artists. The revolt against 
middle-class life understandably disposed these artists to reject the political 
ideologies associated with middle-class society, just as devotion to artistic 
ideals implied the rejection of regimentation and of subordination to any 
other political ideals. Here as elsewhere comparisons with other artists would 
raise the discussion to a higher analytical level. 

Finally, the picture painted in this book is one of poverty and misery, re- 
lieved by faith in art and avant-garde camaraderie because, to a certain ex- 
tent, Shapiro tends to take the artists at their own rhetorical word. In fact, 
a fair number of artists received commissions and support from art dealers 
and even patrons, as the author notes, somewhat in passing (pp. 76-77). 
Exploration of relationships to the institutions of the art world would point 
up important differences between these and other artists, of the same or 
earlier periods, and would extend, probably refine, the notion of revolt and 
alienation from society. 

It is true that these criticisms imply another book, one that was not really 
intended by the author. Such is the perennial sin of reviewers. Still, however 
appreciative we may be of this book, that other one is needed to analyze, 
rather than simply describe, the manifestations of art in society and those 
of society in art. 


Television: Technology and Cultural Form. By Raymond Williams. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1974. Pp. 160. $3.45 (paper). 


W. Russell Neuman 
Yale University 


Raymond Williams’s new book on television and culture is frustratingly in- 
complete. It is a short work of some 160 pages that attempts to deal with 
three scholarly traditions: (1) the humanistic concern with literature and 
culture, (2) the social scientific examination of the effects of mass communi- 
cation, and (3) the much smaller and specific literature on the technological 
and economic history of broadcasting. 

A focused study reviewing and attempting to integrate the central issues 
in these fields would indeed be a valuable resource for scholars and students 
as well as a sophisticated general audience. Williams, however, finds only 
limited success in this enterprise. His book contains but one footnote. There 
is a freestanding bibliography which is rather eclectic and contains works 
of uneven quality and relevance. The text of the book is itself uneven. It is 
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at times thought provoking. Williams draws attention, for example, to the 
cultural definition of photography as a medium by which amateurs and 
professionals record and interpret reality and the contrasting cultural defini- 
tion of television as a passively received in-home entertainment box. At 
other points, however, Williams belabors familiar ideas. The distinction 
between “public service” (serious drama, public affairs, educational) and 
“commercial” (light entertainment) programming, for example, is discussed 
at length. At the end of a long and involved content analysis, Williams con- 
cludes that the American commercial networks do indeed emphasize the 
latter rather than the former. In the last chapters there is a sudden shift of 
mood from a straightforward “social history” to a rather polemical call for 
a revolutionary restructuring of the electronic media in the struggle for “free 
communications” and “participatory democracy.” . 

The core of the book is a discussion of technological determinism. Williams 
warns against the simplism of the medium-is-the-message school, and in re- 
sponse outlines a more complex interaction among four primary factors: 
(1) the technological character of individual media, (2) the political and eco- 
nomic structure which influences the research and development of new 
technologies and affects their growth and institutionalization, (3) the cul- 
tural assumptions concerning the appropriate use of the media which affect 
both producers and consumers, and finally (4) the actual distribution and 
“flow” of content within the media. The content of television, Williams re- 
minds us, is influenced by the content of preceding and competing tech- 
nologies and will in turn influence patterns of investment and ultimately 
the content of new technologies. 

Williams is sympathetic to the idea that television programming is in part 
“determined” by the technological character of the medium. He discusses 
at several points the implications of the fact that viewing takes place in 
predominantly private settings, and notes that a televised image is in many 
ways a unique visual experience. But he argues that overemphasizing tech- 
nology has important ideological implications. It implies that the current 
commercial pattern is intrinsic to the medium and leads to an uncritical 
acceptance of the status quo and unwillingness to experiment. 

Much of the book attempts to counterbalance this conservative techno- 
logical ideclogy. He contrasts the institutional structure and content of 
British and American TV. He traces the influence of military, political, and 
commercial interests on the development and refinement of broadcast tech- 
nology. He reviews the emergence of satellite, cable, and cassette television 
in light of these issues. 

A central element in Williams’s analysis is the often-noted distinction be- 
tween print communication which exists in space and broadcasting which 
exists in time. He develops the concept of “programming flow,” which em- 
phasizes the connectedness of commercial and informational elements. As 
he puts it, “to see international news brought by courtesy of a toothpaste 
is not to see separable elements, but the shape of a dominant cultural form”’ 
(p. 69). 

The consistent and perhaps fatal flaw of this book is a matter of missed 
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opportunities. Williams identifies a number of important and interesting 
questions. In each case the scholars and attentive students among his readers 
would begin to mull over various types of evidence from historical, audience, 
experimental, or institutional case studies which might help to resolve the 
issues he raises. Williams’s attention, however, wavers, and the subject 
shifts. The readers are left on their own to rethink and reformulate ideas 
into researchable and falsifiable propositions. 

Williams’s uneasiness with social science concepts and the whole notion 
of gathering data to test ideas represents an important undercurrent through- 
out the book. He notes quite correctly that inferences from short-term com- 
munication-effect studies are problematic. But his critique lacks the sophisti- 
cation and focus necessary to have a constructive influence on the design 
and execution of research on television. Were his style of writing a bit more 
sprightly, he might find satisfied customers within the general reading pub- 
lic. Most scholars, however, will be forced to continue their search for a 
definite review of the institutional and technological structure of television 
in modern society. 


Bias in the News: Network Television News Coverage of the 1972 Election Cam- 
paign. By C. Richard Hofstetter. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1976. Pp. xv-+213. $13.75. 


Doris A. Graber 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Is television network news about presidential election campaigns biased? 
If it is, which candidates and parties benefit and which suffer? A lot of con- 
flicting answers have been given to these questions since the bias issue was 
brought to the forefront of public discussion during the Nixon years. Richard 
Hofstetter’s Bias in the News will not silence the debate. But it will go a 
long way toward putting the debate on a more rational basis and providing 
scholars with tested tools for appraising television news coverage. 
Hofstetter systematically examined all network early evening television 
newscasts from July 10 to November 6, 1972, to check for bias in the treat- 
ment of presidential candidates, political parties, and major political issues, 
including campaign activities. The study begins with a careful, perceptive 
analysis of the various meanings of “bias” and the type of evidence which 
is essential to prove or disprove bias in each case. Meanings which are dis- 
cussed include bias as lying, as distortion or inaccuracy, as value assertion, 
as deficiency in fairness and balance, and as differential treatment in breadth 
and depth and scope of attention. Since different or fuzzy definitions of 
“bias” are at the root of most of the conflicting claims about bias in previous 
studies, Hofstetter’s work brings welcome and much-needed order into the 
existing chaos. For this alone, the book deserves wide reading and attention. 
Hofstetter’s appraisal of the utility of various definitions of bias leads him 
to the conclusion that none are very satisfactory for social scientists. He 
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opts for a definition which is attractive primarily because it makes bias 
more readily measurable than other alternatives. According to this defini- 
tion, bias exists when a comparison of network coverage shows that a candi- 
date has received consistently more favorable or unfavorable coverage from 
one network than from the others. The investigator tests for bias by check- 
ing the amount and kind of favorable and unfavorable coverage on each net- 
work and comparing the three sets of findings. 

The assumption underlying this definition of bias is that networks would 
treat candidates in similar fashion in the absence of bias. Though they might 
piece together candidate or party images from different bits of news, the 
evaluation conveyed by the image, good or bad, would be similar. A network 
viewing a candidate or party through the distorting lens of bias would 
present an evaluation that would differ materially from those of its sister 
networks. This assumption, as Hofstetter acknowledges repeatedly, is as- 
sailable and therefore constitutes the Achilles’ heel of the study. Radical 
social scientists will be quick to point out that similarity of treatment is 
prima facie evidence of pervasive, shared proestablishment political biases. 
It can also be argued convincingly that deviating coverage by one network 
or one reporter may result from chance factors, beyond the conscious choice 
of news personnel. For instance, access to unusual news sources, thanks to 
a fortuitous leak, could produce a unique candidate image on one network. 

If one is willing to accept Hofstetter’s definition of bias, the evidence for 
his major conclusion is overwhelming. With very minor exceptions, network 
news coverage of the 1972 presidential campaign was free from political 
bias. The bulk of news stories contained neither positive nor negative evalua- 
tions. Selection of news items did not strongly favor one party or disfavor 
another. Differential treatment of candidates, parties, or issues followed 
similar patterns in all three networks. The actual differences in treatment 
of subjects of discussion were minor. When a particular candidate, party, 
or issue appeared to be advantaged or disadvantaged by coverage, it was 
the result of structural factors, such as the availability of news stories, news- 
worthiness of subject matter, and factors of timing and location of news 
personnel. Within these constraints, the media presented those stories which 
were likely to attract and please the largest audiences, regardless of the 
political biases of news personnel or the biases of various prominent politi- 
cal figures. é 

Even if one rejects Hofstetter’s conclusions about bias because of disagree- 
ment with his definition, the book is still eminently worthy of close reading. 
It is a gold mine of information about television coverage of the 1972 presi- 
dential campaign and related political events. It provides details about the 
news which each network made available to the public about candidates, 
parties, issues, and campaign events. It supplies comparisons among net- 
works and evaluations of the practical significance of differences among the 
networks. The reader receives precise data about the subject matter of 
stories, about value judgments implicit or stated explicitly in the story, and 
about the emphasis placed on stories, judging by the prominence of their 
placement, allotment of pictures, and length of coverage. 
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The reader also learns about the sources from which stories were drawn, 
the political orientations of these sources, and the combinations of sources 
used to support the argument of a particular story. One is made aware of 
the context into which candidates and issues were placed through words and 
pictures and associations with political groups and figures. One is told the 
types and tempers of the crowds with which candidates were shown to 
television viewers. Much of this information is presented in tabular form. 
All of it is based on a highly complex, sophisticated content-analysis scheme, 
extensively tested for reliability and validity. The reader receives ample in- 
formation about research techniques and strategies, with more available 
directly from the author. 

While Hofstetter has used the data primarily to examine the bias question, 
they lend themselves readily to many other types of analyses of political 
communication patterns and political images. In fact, for many social scien- 
tists, these other potential uses may be the chief attraction of the book. 
Hofstetter’s careful techniques inspire confidence in the value of his vast 
array of data for secondary analyses. They also provide a model for con- 
ducting content analyses of political news which future studies cannot afford 
to ignore. 


The Assault on the Media: The Nixon Years. By William E. Porter. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press, 1976. Pp. 320. $11.95. 


Gaye Tuchman 
Queens College, CUNY 


William E. Porter’s book on the relationship between the Nixon White 
House and the news media is framed by quotations. Chapter 1 reminds us of 
Nixon’s attitude toward reporters after his 1962 defeat in California’s guber- 
natorial election: “As I leave you I want you to know—just think how much 
you're going to be missing. You won’t have Nixon to kick around any more. 
..’ Chapter 5 is introduced by a White House conversation captured on 

the Watergate tapes: 

THE PRESIDENT: ... The main thing is the Post is going to have damnable, 

damnable problems out of this one. They have a television station . . . and 

they’re going to have to get it renewed. 

HALDEMAN: They’ve got a radio station, too. 

Tue PresipEent: Does that come up, too? . . . It’s going to be awfully god- 

dam active here... well, the game has to be played awfully rough. 


In between and surrounding these quotations is the story of Nixon’s at- 
tack on individual reporters, the attempts of his aides to control news-as 
successfully as big business does, and their concerted attack upon the media 
as institutions. Each of these three stories is intertwined, as Porter proceeds 
to unravel the history of Nixon’s treatment of the media and their treat- 
ment of him. Porter displays such journalistic skill in assembling facts and 
documents that the thrust of his argument remains clear. 
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Porter reminds us that many presidents have taken umbrage at their 
treatment by both individual reporters and news organizations. For instance, 
John Kennedy asked the publisher of the New York Times to fire David 
Halberstam for reporting the “wrong things’ about Vietram. Presidents 
who initially intended to be cooperative became recalcitrant when criticized 
and eventually closed the doors of their announced “open administrations.” 
Nixon’s White House differed from those of his predecessors in that his aides 
had little experience with reporters. Instead, Buchanan had worked as an 
editorial writer; Haldeman’s and Ziegler’s past associations with advertising 
gave them familiarity with the business staffs of news mediz but little sym- 
pathy with reporters’ everyday problems and little sense of reporters’ critical 
mission as members of the fourth estate. Porter argues thet, because staff 
did not share the reporters’ ethos and because underlings anxious to please 
by joining the attack were naive about influencing the media, the Nixon 
White House turned to an attack on the mass media as institutions. Ironical- 
ly, Porter continues, the corporate executives facilitated the weakening of 
the First Amendment. For instance, CBS was quick to maxe some conces- 
sions to prevent possible legislation forbidding their present ownership of 
five television stations. The New York Times conceded some right of govern- 
ment censorship in the case of the Pentagon Papers; Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas took a firmer stand on the First Amendment than did 
the newspapers involved. 

The most interesting parts of The Assault on the Media raise important 
policy issues about the media as corporate powers. First, the failure of small 
media and the increasing conglomeration of others may further discourage 
the media from seeking social change. To quote Porter, ‘The pressure of 
stockholders to turn a profit will push [the media] toward caution and the 
avoidance of controversy,” a tendency (I might add) from which they al- 
ready suffer. Second, increasing conglomeration makes the media susceptible 
to governmental threats of antitrust action. Third, forced divestiture may 
indeed be favored as a method of increasing the diversity of views received 
by the populace, for the media in general and television in particular are 
clearly dominated by local monopolies, regional concentrations, and multi- 
media conglomerates. 

Yet the power of government is so pervasive that I, for one, wonder about 
the ability of “smaller” or economically weaker media to take on the gov- 
ernment. Porter does not explore this dilemma, but he must realize that 
many newspapers can survive only because of the profit received by other 
arms of their corporations. The key issues thus transcend freedom of the 
press, a topic Porter explores ably. The basic issue—the role of the news 
media in an era of monopoly capitalism—must also be -roached. Porter 
notes that big business has learned techniques for handling the media and 
details some adaptations used by the Nixon White House. He, like others, 
can only note these adaptations with horror and wish that zhe media would 
develop techniques to handle corporate and governmental powers. But, since 
the most important media are themselves conglomerates, such a develop- 
ment is unlikely. 
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Cinema and Society. By Paul Monaco. New York: Elsevier Scientific Pub- 
lishing Co., 1976. Pp. viii+194. $9.95. 


Will Wright 
University of California, San Diego 


One of the most interesting and difficult questions confronting modern so- 
cial science concerns the relation of cultural products such as art, music, 
and literature to aspects of social life such as politics, economic institutions, 
and the business of daily life. This is a difficult problem because any serious 
effort to solve it requires some analytic notion of human consciousness: 
since these cultural products have their effect, whatever it is, only through 
the human mind, any attempt to understand them must involve some under- 
standing of mental processes. And it is an interesting problem because a 
concern with consciousness, in all its complexity, is one of the few ways we 
have to remind ourselves that we are in fact studying human beings, not 
simply the regularities of social facts: something many of us tend to forget. 
This problem is particularly relevant and significant today since we live in 
a society in which our consciousness is constantly besieged by the products 
of the mass media—television, films, radio, records, paperbacks, news- 
papers, etc. 

One recent effort to come to grips with the impact of films on social life 
is Paul Monaco’s book Cinema and Society, a rather immodest title for a 
study which, according to him, ‘‘means to be modest about its accomplish- 
ments” (p. 160). Indeed I am afraid the title is too grandiose, for although 
the book is suggestive and seemingly well researched, on a theoretical level 
it takes an extremely simplistic approach to the problem of symbolic mean- 
ing and consequently fails decisively to be convincing. Monaco takes as his 
subject the silent films of France and Germany during the twenties. He is 
a Freudian and states his theoretical position very clearly in the introduc- 
tion: “There can be little argument that feature films only rarely are ad- 
dressed directly to contemporary social problems. Instead, movies find their 
relationship to society in oblique symbolism. The most fruitful source of 
insight into an individual’s latent concerns is the dream. One of the most 
striking characteristics of film is its kinship to the dream” (p. 7). After this 
he quotes Fręud and then argues for three pages that research on eye move- 
ments seems to indicate that people’s eyes move similarly when dreaming 
and watching movies. Then he continues, “Proceeding from the surface 
film/dream kinship, the object of this study is to analyze the most popular 
native produced films of France and Germany as dreamlike reflections of 
shared, collective concerns of the mass, national audience. . . . And, making 
adjustments to deal with a collective phenomenon, the methodology follows 
the Freudian line...” (pp. 10-11). Monaco seems to feel that all that is 
necessary to identify dreams with movie watching, as far as human con- 
sciousness is concerned, is the suggestion that they are similar in content, 
together with three pages of arguments about eye movements and film edit- 
ing. For this is all that is given. From this point on—that is, from page 11 
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on—the identity is assumed and films are analyzed according to what 
Monaco claims to be a Freudian method of dream interpretation. It would 
perhaps be convenient if consciousness and narrative symbolism were this 
simple, but I am afraid they are not, and I fear that a bit more theoretical 
work is required. 

Monaco ends the introduction (p. 12) with a somewhat more detailed 
methodological statement: 


If it can be documented that a particular set of popular films was made for, 
and appealed to, a particular national audience, then the interpretive work 
can be accomplished because the analyst can come to terms with that na- 
tion’s history—the very stuff out of which both the conscious and the un- 
conscious life of the nation is formed. This requires first identifying without 
prejudice the elements in the most popular films. The second step is to in- 
terpret the latent meanings of repeated motifs and images by empathizing 
with the national history and, while doing so, groping to ind the inner. sense 
by which all the pieces fit. The method is properly rigorous because testable 
(i.e., repeatable) by others. [Pp. 11-12] 


This is a rich passage for a critic because of the many unquestioned assump- 
tions which are embedded in it. First, Monaco’s idea of a “nation’s history” 
turns out to be, at least in the case of France and Germany in the twenties, 
the effects of World War I. That is, he ignores, as though they play no part 
in the “nation’s history,” such things as business cycles, <lass relations, in- 
dustrialization, urbanization, etc. Without any supporting arguments at all, 
he simply assumes that the relevant aspects of the “nation’s history” are 
what he wants them to be. Second, he also assumes, without discussion, that 
he can identify “without prejudice” the significant elements in popular 
films. This problem of “identifying elements,” a central concern of her- 
meneutics, is probably related to Kuhn’s controversial ciscussion of para- 
digms in science and is an ongoing problem for the sociology of knowledge; 
yet Monaco instructs us to do it “without prejudice,” as he presumably 
does. Perhaps he could give us a few more instructions an how to dispense 
with prejudice. Finally, it is interesting to note that “empathizing” and 
“groping” have now become “‘rigorous,” “testable,” and “repeatable” scien- 
tific practices. Perhaps this claim as well as some of the others could be in- 
troduced more circumspectly. 

In chapters 3 and 4 Monaco amasses ample evidence to suport his claim 
that the popularity of the films he wishes to discuss cannot be derived from 
government policy, censorship, publicity, criticism, or the star system. 
Thus he is free to interpret their success as reflecting audience acceptance 
of their symbolic ‘‘elements.” The rest of the book corsists of his identi- 
fication of these elements and his interpretation of what they mean to audi- 
ences. Here is a sample of some of the more important meanings for the 
French audience: 


The frequent repetition of water imagery is the unconscious representation 
of group psychic wishes connected to birth. [P. 94] 
The landscape passages represent an unconscious birth motif. [P. 97] 
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The wish fulfillment that recurs time after time in these movies is one in 
which births abound and happy children romp and play with an unconscious 
eye on the national future. These popular films disguised what they were 
really about: the psychosymbolic solution of one of the major problems [low 
. population growth] to which postwar France was a sorry heir. [P. 100] 

The orphan films represent a recurrent, dreamlike working off of the French 
national trauma of having experienced in short order the disintegration of 
those very alliances that had meant victory instead of defeat in the First 
World War and that were assumed to be the necessary guarantee of French 
security for the future. [P. 101] 

On the unconscious level the blood-scene represents the French blood lost 
between 1914 and 1918. [P. 107] 


Similar statements characterize his discussion of the German films. 

My disagreement with Monaco is neither over the history of this period 
nor over his interpretation of the films. He knows the history better than I, 
and his interpretations are suggestive and intriguing. My dissatisfaction 
stems, instead, from his rather superficial treatment of a serious and complex 
theoretical issue. Even if films share symbolic properties with dreams, which 
is not as obvious as he seems to feel, the claims that these particular film 
“motifs” represent (unconsciously) particular historical traumas is manifest- 
ly not obvious, yet Monaco gives no arguments to support such claims; he 
simply states them, as in the passages I have quoted above. Why do sea- 
scapes and landscapes represent birth? Why do orphans represent popula- 
tion growth? Why does blood represent the war dead? In order to answer 
these questions, some idea of a symbolic process is necessary: some idea of 
codes; of a language; of how meaning is created, recognized, and acted upon. 
In other words, this analysis implies a theory of consciousness. But Monaco 
ignores this theoretical problem and simply states that these are the correct 
symbolic meanings, supposedly on the grounds that he is a Freudian and he 
believes that they make sense. 

Freud, of course, did construct a theory of consciousness and a related 
language of the symbolic unconscious. On the level of the individual, it is 
a rich and powerful theory, though more concerned with biological than 
political traumas. But Monaco wants to apply this theory to something he 
calls the “group mind”; and thus he must utilize such concepts as “group 
psychic wishes,” “group obsession,” and “unconscious wish fulfillment” 
on the “mass, public level.” These concepts raise very difficult theoretical 
issues, issues which Freud could not satisfactorily resolve at the biological 
level. Perhaps Monaco could use his political perspective to make their 
theoretical meaning clearer, but he does not choose to do so. Instead, he 
simply employs such terms as though their meaning and explanatory power 
were obvious and routine. 

The relation of popular culture to politics is an important as well as an 
entertaining topic, and it deserves serious study. But Cinema and Society 
misplaces its seriousness, stressing library research at the expense of theoreti- 
cal depth. As a result, though the book provides some useful information 
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as well as some provocative insights, it contributes nothing of theoretical 
interest and indeed only succeeds in making the entire topic seem relatively 
trivial, a remarkable though dissatisfying accomplishment. 


The Psychology of Sex Differences. By Eleanor Emmons Maccoby and Carol 
Nagy Jacklin. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1974. Pp. xii+ 
634. $18.95. 


Judith Long Laws 


Cornell University 


In 1966 Eleanor Maccoby, with the assistance of Roberta Oetzel, published 
the now classic Development of Sex Differences. In the succeeding decade, 
the topic of sex differences has become both popular and politicized. In 
response to demands for expansion of women’s rights, antiliberationists have 
sought a basis for denying them. The domain of sex differences appears to 
offer such grounds. The vulgar misapprehension is that sex differences are 
“natural,” hence immutable, and therefore constitute an unarguable de- 
fense for the status quo. Both feminists and scholars would do well to be 
wary of such logic. 

The scholar’s impulse to put evidence in the hands of the public, to correct 
myths and oversimplifications, is apparent in this book. Most laymen will 
not, however, find its subject matter accessible. Hence its major audience 
is limited to professionals. 

The book is composed of eight chapters organized into three major parts, 
plus a chapter of introduction and one of conclusions. The chapters are self- 
contained reviews of empirical studies. Interspersed among them are 86 
tables summarizing research studies on specific topics (e.g., toy preferences; 
activity level). Part 1 deals with intellect and achievement: ‘‘Perception, 
Learning and Memory”; “Intellectual Abilities and Cognitive Styles”; and 
“Achievement Motivation and Self-Concept.” Part 2 deals with social be- 
havior: ‘“Temperament: Activity Level and Emotionality”; “Social Ap- 
proach-Avoidance”; and “Power Relationships.” Part 3 deals with the 
origins of psy chological sex differences: “Sex Typing and the Role of Model- 
ing” and “Differential Socialization of Boys and Girls.” . 

The strategy adopted by Maccoby and Jacklin is to amass and tabulate 
empirical studies and to review them in part. The adequacy of reporting 
varies markedly. The authors have chosen to be inclusive and democratic, 
designating no study more significant than another. They do not put for- 
ward a perspective of their own. In the absence of a governing thesis, organi- 
zation becomes a problem, and the authors occasionally get swamped in 
their mass of material. Although a number of chapters contain good reviews 
of major issues or hypotheses, there is no effort to organize the research re- 
viewed in terms of these issues. 

A number of limitations hamper the authors’ ambitious effort. Some are 
endemic to developmental psychology, on the literature of which Maccoby 
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and Jacklin rely almost to the exclusion of other sources. Studies in this 
area tend to be small in scope, and replication is rare. Developmentalists 
tend to behave “as if” there were a single, known developmental sequence 
to provide an unambiguous context for empirical findings, but this convenient 
heuristic is at present under review. Problems endemic to observational 
studies are compounded where gender is a variable. In the book as a whole, 
the social psychological perspective is slighted. The demand characteristics 
of the testing or research situation are disregarded. The authors’ discussion 
of heritability suffers from their neglect of the possibility of cultural in- 
fluences. A good review of the achievement literature does not deal with 
the hypothesis that the generic achievement syndrome may, for many wom- 
en, be oriented toward distinctively feminine goals. The chapter on power, 
dominance, and aggression relies overmuch on animal studies and omits 
the family-power literature altogether. Wife beating is mentioned as a 
“rare” and “pathological” instance of the underresearched problem of cross- 
sex dominance relations; the authors are clearly unaware of the substantial 
current research on this topic. 

Maccoby and Jacklin fail to examine the social significance of gender, sex 
differences, and sex typing. This is true at the molecular level of research 
reviewed and also at the molar level at which we assess the work of scholar- 
ship. The neglect of the social may account for the dramatic difference in 
the way Maccoby and Jacklin’s book has been received by those who make 
the study of women their specialty and those who do not. Some of the latter 
have been deliriously enthusiastic and most of the former restrained and 
critical. In the accelerated development of feminist scholarship since the 
sixties, the topic of sex differences has been left behind. The research agenda 
on sex differences begins where psychological normal science (with males as 
the model) leaves off. It is unprofitably narrow as an agenda for scholarly 
inquiry because it tends to ask, in effect, how females correspond to or differ 
from what we already know about males. 

Current feminist scholarship does in fact incorporate a sociology of knowl- 
edge perspective. The review of a body of work includes a sensitivity to the 
social distribution of knowledge and its conventional nature. In studying 
sex differences, one might classify them by their origins and follow up by 
examining their vicissitudes. However they develop, the destination of sex 
differences suely has social consequence. Where do they fit into social life? 
What is their social utility? Are there sex differences so valuable that if 
they did not emerge we would have to invent them? How would we disprove 
the hypothesis that most of our sex-difference data are artifactual? 

The accumulation of anomalies generates dissatisfaction with old para- 
digms and, further, exposes the intellectual blinders—in this case, sexism— 
which they entail. The task which Maccoby and Jacklin have set them- 
selves falls clearly in the domain of normal science: consolidation, puzzle 
solving. Though their work exposes the anomalies, Maccoby and Jacklin 
show no awareness of the systematic nature of these: they see scientific bad 
form, but they do not see an intellectual double standard that makes it 
acceptable for eminent scholars to be careless when they write of women. 
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Among feminist scholars there is some consensus that we have exhausted 
what normal science has to offer and that the time has come to seek new 
paradigms. There is a sense of disappointment that these two able scholars, 
who identify themselves as feminists, have failed to contribute something 
new. 


Dilemmas of Masculinity: A Study of College Youth. By Mirra Komarovsky. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1976. Pp. 274. $9.95. 


Anne Statham Macke 
Ohio Siate University 


Little is known about the male’s dilemma in the face of changing sex-role 
norms. In capably pursuing this issue, Komarovsky conzinues an interest 
she showed as early as 1946: the painful dilemmas of adolescence. Possibly 
the most troublesome part of adolescence is the handling of male/female 
relationships, especially during this time of change (the study was con- 
ducted during 1969-70). Nearly 50% of the sample (male college seniors 
in a liberal eastern university) express inadequacy witn some aspect of 
heterosexual relations, which the author attributes largely to a conflict be- 
tween the “new” egalitarian sex-role norms and more traditional, deeply 
rooted self-concepts and family-role expectations. Komarovsky uses the 
concept of role strain—‘‘felt or latent difficulty in role fulfillment or the 
experience of low rewards for role conformity” (p. 225)—to account for 
the anxiety these seniors experienced. 

Several types of strain or conflict are postulated, inclucing confusion and 
discrepancy between perceptions of self and the ideal man. Many of the 
strains reported are perennial aspects of heterosexual interaction, a fact 
underemphasized by the author. However, the conflict given central atten- 
tion, that between belief (value) and sentiment (preference), is related 
specifically to changing sex-role norms. In keeping with treir “new” beliefs, 
these men expect their women friends to be intellectual companions; they 
eschew women (including their mothers) who are too dependent, boring, un- 
directed; they espouse belief in unstereotyped personality traits (although 
they still exhibit a considerable amount of sex typing [pp. 13-14]). Yet the 
same men feel they must adhere to certain aspects of tke traditional male 
role; some of them feel threatened by intelligent and assertive women, and 
many of them feel that they should be occupationally superior to their wives. 
These men also want their future wives to leave the labor force to rear their 
children. Few men recognize the contradictions between their egalitarian be- 
liefs and their more traditional sentiments about themselves in very personal 
situations. i 

Komarovsky has again forcefully shown that human -ife is fraught with 
inconsistency and contradiction. She attributes the foregoing set of contra- 
dictions to a general dissociation of attitudes toward sex equality in the work- 
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place and in the home; these two types of attitudes are not highly correlated 
for men or women, though more recent studies show an increased correla- 
tion (Karen Oppenheim Mason, John L. Czajka, and Sara Arber, “Change in 
U.S. Women’s Sex-Role Attitudes, 1964-1974,” American Sociological 
Review 41 [August 1976]: 573-96). 

Various methodologies (e.g., open-ended interviews, closed-ended surveys, 
psychological inventories and profiles) are used conjunctively, and other 
research is used to confirm these results and show changes over time. Reiss’s 
“permissiveness with affection” norm prevails among these men, accom- 
panied by an increasing tendency to use these relationships as the chief arena 
for self-disclosure. Unlike other studies, social class and religion do not pro- 
duce important distinctions, since the sample is relatively homogeneous in 
these ways. Rather, the temper of parental relationships, personality fac- 
tors, and sexual experience are the best predictors of problematic relation- 
ships with women. Men with unsatisfactory parental relationships, “inade- 
quate” self-concepts, and little sex experience are likely to have such diff- 
culty. Interpretations of these relationships, particularly attempts to specify 
the intervening nature of certain variables, would benefit by the application 
of simultaneous controls. In general, however, early interaction experiences 
seem to facilitate or hamper later experiences. 

One finding, that virginity is related to lower self-concept, may be prob- 
lematic. In keeping with contemporary values, male virgins are perceived 
as constituting a maladjusted, “deviant minority” among today’s college 
youth. While these virgins do have less gregarious personalities and exhibit 
a tendency toward rigid traditionality, other traits which may be judged 
“positive” by some (i.e., high achievement drive) are not considered in the 
overall assessment of their “adjustment.” Also the case studies, which added 
much to the narrative, dwell on extremely disturbed cases, giving the reader 
a distorted view. May not nontraditional, sexually experienced men also 
have certain anxieties and problems that we fail to perceive (and explore) 
because of our value orientation? Again, the relationship between sex-role 
traditionality and sexual experience is probably complex; we may find very 
traditional men on either extreme of the spectrum. Which of these men are 
“adjusted” and which “maladjusted”? What is the crucial variable predict- 
ing “adjustment”: traditionality or sexual experience? 

One fina} question involves the impression one receives at several points 
that the interviewers asked value-loaded probes (e.g., a suggestion to a young 
man that he might have borne the entire financial cost of an abortion, since 
the psychic cost to his woman friend was so high [p. 87]). The use of such 
probes would raise the possibility that we are simply hearing from these 
respondents what we want to hear, which would be unfortunate since this 
study presents such a clear and timely picture of heterosexual relationships. 
The generalizability of these results is even more problematic because of the 
turbulent times of the data collection, though the author turns this problem 
into an asset via a telling summary of effects (chap. 8). The problems men- 
tioned above should be kept in mind by those doing the future research 
which is certain to be stimulated by this competent, creative work. 
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Perversion: The Erotic Form of Haired. By Robert J. Stoller, M.D. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1975. Pp. xviii+240. $10.00. 


William Simon 


University of Houston 


Robert J. Stoller, a psychiatrist with a continuing commitment to psycho- 
analytic theory, has produced a work of curious unevenness; one is almost 
tempted to say that there is something unfinished about this slender volume. 
Despite this quality, however, it is a work rich in provocative insights. It is 
clearly one to which all serious students of human sexuality and/or psycho- 
analytic theory should give studied attention. While written in an enviable 
and accessible prose style, it will be of little value as an introduction to either 
human sexuality or psychoanalytic theory: it is a work by a professional 
for professionals. 

Before considering the substance of the book, the title should command 
some attention, an attention called for by its almost archaic sound. One 
wishes that Dr. Stoller had avoided the term “perversion.” While the au- 
thor defends his use of a word that is clearly both complex and powerful, by 
insisting that his use is restricted to a nonaffectively evocative, diagnostic 
sense, there is an implied arrogance in the suggestion that the author can 
fully control the use of his writings or that an incidental disclaimer eliminates 
responsibility for misuse. This possible error of judgment takes on heightened 
significance as the author includes under that powerful term (almost an 
accusation) virtually all forms of sexual activity other than heterosexual 
ones, both genetic and transsexual. 

The work can be approached on several levels. Initially, iż is an attempt 
to spell out a theory of perversion and, as suggested above, that theory is 
a broadly inclusive one. In the course of doing so, it also represents an at- 
tempt to examine and modify Freudian theory critically. And, last, it is 
something of a personal statement: the author attempts to bring into 
some measure of balance and coherence his only partially examined commit- 
ment to psychoanalytic theory, his clinical experience, and an acute in- 
tellectual and moral sensibility. And while the work fails (i.e., left me un- 
convinced or dissatisfied) on all three levels, the effort still yields very rich 
rewards. ° 

The essential theory is effectively suggested by the subtitle. For Stoller, 
perversion represents the eroticizing of hatred expressed in intrinsically 
sexual ways. (What eroticized hatred expressed in nonsexual ways—such 
as commitments to work, economic success, athletic competitiveness, or 
symbols of authority—might be called is left somewhat uncertain.) This 
pivotal aspect is then presumed to cover an extremely wide range of forms 
of sexual deviance, both heterosexual and homosexual: for example, trans- 
vestism, sadomasochism, necrophilia, adult masturbation, and reliance 
upon pornography beyond the incidental. Though undoubtedly a perversion 
of Stoller’s intent, the extensive section on pornography will probably 
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rapidly become a favorite source for debate in obscenity and pornography 
litigation. 

The author is sufficiently traditional in his view of the origins of varied 
“perversions” or eroticized hatred; these are seen as emerging from infant 
and childhood experience. Trauma or threat experienced during the early 
phases of life, when the family serves as the nearly exclusive reality, gives 
rise to sexual scenarios that require a constant reenactment in symbolic 
form of such early experiences. Specific forms of perversion, in Stoller’s 
view, are either a reversal of the earlier relationship—that is, the injured 
becomes the injuring—or controlled reenactments of risk situations, but 
reenactments designed to insure the safety of the individual. 

The “pervert” is seen as someone whose sexual drama, formed by an in- 
fantile sense of the world, effectively dehumanizes the desired sex object and, 
in doing so, precludes linking sex with the expression of love. It is this critical 
linkage of sex with love that provides for Stoller a minimal sense of healthy 
sex. Aside from providing us with a definition of “healthy” sex that appears 
severely circumscribed by history and social location, this approach moves 
toward simplification without, unfortunately, adding anything by way of 
clarification. Are the individuals for whom sadistic fantasies remain masked 
by conventional sexual postures any more able to avoid “dehumanization”? 
What proportion of a seemingly conventional population remains little more 
than cowardly perverts? This difficulty is raised by Stoller himself, as he 
observes that the line of demarcation is exceedingly arbitrary. 

More important, the implicit sense of a love-hate continuum may be 
seen as misleading, may in fact constitute something of a step backward 
from Freud, who at least required that we face the complexity of love and 
hate inseparably bound together as part of the human condition. For Freud 
the distinguishing feature of perversion (essentially a refusal to surrender 
modes of infantile sexuality) has a simple, if dubious, clarity: it is “ʻa charac- 
teristic common to all perversions that in them reproduction as an aim is 
put aside.” Stoller’s willingness to abandon this untenable position is ad- 
mirable. However, the substitution of love for reproduction as the principal 
aim of sexual expression may be no more tenable. A still more suspect aspect 
of Stoller’s approach is his willingness to make judgments without insisting 
upon a broader context of information both personal and social: the sexual 
is portrayed as possibly too exclusive a mode of expressing love or engaging 
in adequate interpersonal relations. 

On the second level, the work is uneven and incomplete. The self-con- 
scious treatment of Freudian theory in chapter 2 (“The Impact of New 
Advances in Sex Research on Psychoanalytic Theory”) is first rate. In other 
places, however, where the treatment of psychoanalytic theory is less con- 
strained by self-conscious appraisal, the author lapses too often into the 
religious, accepting as gospel what also might properly be examined in the 
light of current evidence, evidence beyond that sustained by the vagaries 
of “clinical experience.” At still other points, where psychoanalytic theory 
becomes too patently burdensome, the author begs off on aesthetic rather 
than substantive grounds. As a result, what should have been a psycho- 
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analyst’s critical self-examination becomes in the main the expression of a 
psychoanalyst’s faith. The fact that the author has spared us many of the 
horrors of psychoanalytic jargon does not lessen this shortcming, though 
it does make it far more palatable. 

Last, the book is also a very personal statement. Throughout, personal 
taste or preference often becomes the basis for affirmation or denial. The 
last three chapters (“Is Homosexuality a Diagnosis?” “Sez as Sin,” and 
“The Necessity of Perversion”) are all important, sometimes brilliant state- 
ments. Coming at the conclusion, they represent not so muck afterthoughts 
as the recognition of important issues that cannot be fully treated when 
psychoanalytic theory or clinical practice become dominant anchorages. 
These too brief discussions represent an attempt to integrate psychiatric, 
social, and moral concerns. While they are frequently expressive of Stoller’s 
individual dilemmas, they also touch upon critical problems facing virtually 
all professionals working in the area of human sexuality. His approach is 
frequently very helpful and, even when not helpful, curiously comforting. 

The measure of some works does not depend upon their ability to per- 
suade so much as upon their ability to enhance the quality of the reader’s 
response. In terms of the latter criterion, this book can be szrongly recom- 
mended. 


The Politics of Cultural Pluralism. By Crawford Young. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1976. Pp. xii+560. $20.00. 


Richard L. Sklar 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Over the years, Crawford Young has made an immense contribution to our 
knowledge of politics in Zaire. His research there and elsewhere in Africa 
has been finely attuned to the bearing of cultural diversity upon political 
life. In The Politics of Cultural Pluralism, a work of synthesis and compari- 
son, Young examines this matter in relation to the universe o: nonindustrial 
and newly developing countries, a collectivity that is commonly, if ambigu- 
ously, known as the Third World. 

As the term is used by Young, cultural pluralism indicates tHe existence 
within a given territorial state of two or more “‘solidary groupings,” based 
upon “commonalities or affinities of ethnicity, language, race, caste, as- 
sumed blood tie, custom, and/or territory” (p. 12). From their perceptions 
of this condition, epistemological pluralists (“group theorists’) have derived 
various empirical theories and methodologies. Such theories attribute the 
basic characteristics of society—both its form and the forces that make for 
change—to the actions and interaction of groups. Young’s position, as we 
shall see, is more difficult to classify. The net effect of his vork is to test 
rather than to proclaim the validity of pluralist assumptions. 

The vivid chapter on Zaire is an exacting test by itself. Patrice Lumumba, 
let us recall, was martyred in 1961. But the world cannot krow Lumumba 
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through the panegyrics of Jean-Paul Sartre. To understand Lumumba and 
the force that he mobilized, one must begin to appreciate his significance 
as a Tetela-Kusu in the political field of Kasai. Even his death is an event 
shadowed by the “forest of symbols” (cultural connotations, p. 194) that 
looms over Kasai. 

In Lumumba’s case, as in every other political circumstance to which 
reference is made in this masterful chapter, the relevant ethnic categories 
are neither primordial nor immemorial. They are always “new categories” 
produced, in the main, by specific processes of modernizing change. In a 
revealing comment on the great rebellions of 1963-64, Young observes that 
“cultural pluralism had nothing whatsoever to do with the general causes of 
insurrection” (p. 213). Yet the rebellions were enacted as ethnic dramas by 
a multitude of poorly coordinated insurgents. Perhaps the ethnic categories 
featured in Young’s account could be displaced, for analytical purposes, by 
class categories. Revisionist scholars may be expected to perform that feat. 
Given the low level of social development in Zaire at the time of indepen- 
dence, a consequence of Belgian colonial despotism, the findings of class- 
conscious revisionists may well be farfetched. Since Young lays claim to 
little explanatory value for his ethnic personae or categories, their analytical 
use for descriptive purposes can scarcely be faulted. 

A similar view might be taken of his observations on the breakdown of 
constitutional government in Uganda between 1962 and 1966, when political 
parties were sustained by ethnic and religious communities for evident his- 
torical reasons. Subsequent events in Uganda, including the military take- 
over of 1971, are less amenable to representation from the perspective of 
cultural pluralism; nor are they examined in depth. If, as Young appears 
to concede, the elements of cultural pluralism are not among the main causa- 
tive factors in human affairs, what is the consequence of their identification 
as the major structural components of political action? This question may 
be pursued with reference to the crucial case of Nigeria. 

Young’s discussion of Nigeria is prominently bracketed for comparison 
with that of India. These countries are designated “‘the abode of pluralism” 
(p. 274) par excellence. In both cases, empirically credible class categories 
and functional group categories vie with cultural categories for pride of 
place in the standard literature. 

Young describes the conflict that finally destroyed the first Nigerian re- 
public in 1966 as a “three-player [Hausa, Ibo, Yoruba] ethnic game” (p. 
289), with ethnic domination as the principal issue. It is possible to depict 
the same course of events as a class-based drama, briefly as follows: emergent 
class interests crystallized in regional power groups which exploited ethnic 
sensibilities in order to prevent political change; repression then resulted 
in a revolutionary coup d’etat. From this perspective, the fear of “ethnic 
dictatorship” (p. 307) appears to be less significant than the institutional 
mechanisms of class rule embodied in the system of regional power. 

As Young rightly observes, the subsequent division of three large political 
regions into many smaller states has greatly reduced the salience of ethno- 
sectional domination as an issue in Nigerian national politics. But his infer- 
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ence to the effect that military rule has decisively altered the structure of 
politics might be questioned from a historical perspective. Current events 
indicate that the same class-based forces that brought about previous con- 
vulsions continue to hold sway with renewed vigor. The zominal rulers, 
politicized soldiers, have meekly, if gracefully, capitulated to the demands 
of those who control the dominant institutions of their complex society. 

My suggestion of alternative categories for empirical analysis is not meant 
to fault Young’s able presentation. In Nigeria as in India, the demarcation 
of state boundaries in accordance with ethnic and/or linguistic group aspira- 
tions is a condition of good government. Indeed the creatioa of new states 
by the Nigerian military government in response to popular demand since 
the completion of Young’s study is a tribute to its realism. On the other 
hand, realists may well object to the virtual exclusion of class categories from 
a synoptic overview of cultural pluralism in the politics of India. A reply 
to the effect that a structure of action may be depicted apert from the in- 
vestigation of its energizing impulses would be both reasonzble and, to the 
mind of a critic, deeply revealing. 

Beyond the issue of empirical pluralism—the identification of group life 
as the dominant form of social organization—the value of methodological 
pluralism is also tested in this excellent study. The methodological issue 
may be framed thus: When it comes to analyzing the empirical reality of 
cultural pluralism, how effective are pluralist tools and methods of analysis? 

-Young’s own analysis presupposes two leading principles of standard 
pluralist thought. The first, a principle of association, inclades two ideas: 
(1) a single person may belong to more than one group, with the result that 
groups have overlapping memberships; (2) the composition cf groups within 
a society is not static but “in a state of flux” (pp. 12-13). Using these and 
related ideas, pluralists have formulated various theories of dynamic equi- 
librium or relative social stability as a result of expedient adaptations to 
the forces of social change. In this vein, Young adduces evidence of over- 
lapping membership and, consequently, cross-cutting social cleavages in all 
the regions he studies, notably parts of Africa, Latin America, and the 
archipelago republics of Indonesia and the Philippines. His evidence cannot 
be reconciled with an influential theory, formulated by M. G. Smith, to the 
effect that pluralism connotes the domination of one corporate group over 
others, which are presumed to be excluded from participation inethe exercise 
of state power. That theory is courteously dismissed as “brilliantly elabo- 
rated” but “too limited in application” (p. 18). 

In addition to his principle of association, Young presupp ses a standard 
pluralist principle of public authority. Contrary to both the class analytic 
approach and the deviant pluralist approach of Smith, pluralists in general 
have asserted the autonomy and intrinsic (if not always apparent) impar- 
tiality of the state (and government) vis-a-vis social groups. Young’s sub- 
stantiation of this position, so crucial to his conception of politics, is im- 
pressive. Thus he confidently reports the “eclipse” of cultural pluralism by 
the centralized state and its “national mandarinate” in Zaire (pp. 164, 212). 
He feels that a wise government in India would be able to bridge the poten- 
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tially dangerous chasm between the “‘core culture” of the Hindi heartland 
and the Dravidian south. In so doing, it would follow in the footsteps of 
successive governments in Indonesia. There as in Zaire, we learn, the techno- 
cratic-authoritarian regime neither engenders 1 nor permits the mobilization 
of ethnicity for political purposes. 

In Third World settings, the conceptions of aaa pluralism would 
lack plausibility without the principle of autonomous public authority. Were 
the state conceived as a mere channel of action for the assertion of group 
interests, one might suppose that many of the artificial and seemingly fragile 
postcolonial states that populate the Third World would be torn apart by 
centrifugal forces. A proponent of class analysis might be permitted to sug- 
gest, as an alternative to Young’s viewpoint, that such states are held to- 
gether by integrative class interests, particularly the state-centered national- 
ism of the emergent and dominant bourgeoisie. However, Young’s concep- 
tion of the autonomy of the state, cogently presented with an abundance of 
evidence, will be difficult to supersede. The Politics of Cultural Pluralism 
must now be reckoned as the premier work on the nature of the state in 
newly developing countries. 

Finally, this study offers a perspective on revolutionary change that is at 
once enlightening and discouraging in its import to partisans of ‘“‘people’s 
war.” Although cultural pluralism may not, as has been observed, explain 
either the dynamics of change in general or the causes of conflict in par- 
ticular, it does appear to account for many of the frequent failures by peas- 
ants and workers to sustain revolutionary movements. Everywhere in the 
Third World such movements split on the shoals of cultural pluralism as 
their elements become “encapsulated” by divisive ethnic, religious, or sec- 
tional loyalties. 

Young’s comparison of the Zaire rebellions with the Hukbalahop insurrec- 
tion on Luzon is especially striking in this regard. Similarly, the Biafran 
and southern Sudanese independence movements were weakened by ethnic 
divisions. In Bangladesh, in contrast, ethnic solidarity aided by Indian 
military intervention resulted in a successful revolution. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that cultural pluralism is a mighty barrier to the 
exercise of popular power. 

The future of revolution in the Third World appears to lie mainly with 
efforts of reyolutionary elites. In Latin America and the Arab world, uni- 
versal religions have prepared the way for political creeds which could have 
revolutionary consequences. In both regions, political elites within the domi- 
nant culture tradition, respectively Hispanic-Christian and Arab-Islamic, 
manipulate populist symbols to achieve outcomes that signify social and 
national integration. Yet the possibility of social revolution, with power 
shifted to the people on a democratic basis, is nonetheless remote, as witness 
Algeria and Peru. 

Truly in the tradition of his great teacher, Rupert Emerson, Young be- 
heves that democratic solutions to the problems of national integration and 
development are not less relevant than others. The experiments with partici- 
pative democracy in Tanzania and federal democracy in Nigeria may attest 
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to the realism of that faith. Whatever the future may hold for democracy, 
there can be no doubt about mankind’s vocation for cultural engineering 
in our multicultural world. 


Community and Revolution in Modern Vietnam. By Alexander B. Woodside. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1976. Pp. xi+351. $9.95. 


William H. Friedland 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


The Vietnamese revolution is still dominated, in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans, by the U.S. experience in Indochina. And, in terms of the information 
available to most Americans, the shallow trivialities that were promulgated 
during the period of American involvement continue to dominate current 
analysis. This book by a Harvard scholar represents a level of understanding 
rarely available in the past; it is a pity that work of this character was not 
broadly available early in the 1960s when U.S. involvement in Vietnam be- 
came so deep. 

This is a remarkable intellectual history—wide ranging, encyclopedic, 
yet deep. It follows the traditional “bias” of the historian in seeing roots of 
contemporary developments in long-standing traditions. Woodside is at 
pains to make clear that some of his historical precedents are suggestive 
rather than directly related to modern events. Yet there is a compelling 
quality to his scholarship. Among the comparisons he draws is one between 
the military-political approaches of the Vietnamese and the Chinese commu- 
nists. The former are compared with Tay-son revolutionaries (1771-1802) 
in Vietnam and the latter with the Taiping rebels in China (1851-64). Nor 
is Woodside limited to contemporary comparisons, since he can compare 
current ‘‘certification” of the category of elder with the policies of the Le 
dynasty promulgated in 1663 and 1760 on the same subject. 

Another impressive aspect is the way this book draws comparatively on 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Asian experience—as well as on relevant West- 
ern materials. Woodside continually draws parallels between intellectual 
developments in Vietnam and those in China and Japan. He also draws on 
Korea and Siam as well as on relevant models originating in France, Russia, 
the United States, and occasionally elsewhere. The catholic quality of his 
intellectual history is impressive. 

Woodside’s basic argument is implicit i in oe title: there has been a con- 
tinuing search for “organized communities” or “organized groups” in Viet- 
nam “with which to overcome the Pamen an of the colonial period and 
those structural weaknesses of traditional Vietnamese society which the 
very fact of colonialism itself had exposed” (p. 5). This leads him into a 
relatively unrigorous use of the term “community” to mean, variously, so- 
cial organization, organizations, community, nation. His use of “revolution” 
is marked by similar flabbiness: he seems to regard almost anyone who con- 
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ceives of any kind of change as a revolutionary and the proposed change 
itself as a revolution. 

One worries, early in the book, about the author’s excessive preoccupation 
with all sorts of intellectual tendencies that proliferated under the initial 
impact of colonialism. Woodside elaborates on myriad developments, many 
of which were clearly obscure one-man shows. Once he turns, however, to 
the countryside and begins the examination of social, cultural (particularly 
in the form of oral traditions), and political developments, the attention to 
detail begins to make sense. The author demonstrates the incredible rich- 
ness and variety of the intellectual traditions of Vietnam, even in the coun- 
tryside. In chapters 5 and 6, dealing with the origins of communism and the 
relationship to it of the “Mandarin Proletarians,” he sets forth the rela- 
tionships between current communist practice and the past. Of considerable 
fascination is Woodside’s discussion of Ho Chi Minh’s poetry, which used 
traditional poetic forms and drew upon ancient traditions but was intended 
to develop the modern conception of nation (e.g., for purposes of education 
into a modern spirit) as well as to foster literacy. 

Woodside is no Marxist. His emphasis in presenting intellectual history 
is placed on superstructural phenomena which, while not irrelevant to eco- 
nomic, social, and political realities, are often rather remote from them. He 
acknowledges, however, the Marxian structural category of contradiction in 
his occasional discussion of tensions. His analysis of colonialism, perhaps 
most graphically encompassed in a detailed discussion of the horrors of the 
rubber plantations that is reminiscent of B. Traven’s “‘fiction” on Porfirian 
Mexico, leads him to conclude that the imperialist venture of the French in 
Indochina was doomed from its beginning. He is sympathetic with yet 
highly critical of the’communists. His examination of America’s southern 
“allies” from Ngo Din Diem until the collapse of our client regime in 1975 
is scathing. At the same time, it is a structural argument which demonstrates 
the hopelessness of the southern Vietnamese rulers—and our own involve- 
ments. 


Childhood in China. Edited by William Kessen. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xili++241. $12.50 (cloth); $3.95 (paper). 


Francis L. K. Hsu 
Northwestern University 


This book is the result of a three-week visit to the People’s Republic of 
China by a team of Americans composed of eight developmental psycholo- 
gists, two sociologists, a nursery school teacher, a pediatrician, and a staff 
member of the Committee on Scholarly Communication sponsored by the 
National Academy of Sciences and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. They visited nurseries, kindergartens, primary schools, and middle 
schools in addition to communes, factories, and homes in or near Canton, 
Shanghai, Peking, and Sian. 
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Most of the participants are well known in their own fields: John A. Clau- 
sen, Jerome Kagan, and Urie Bronfenbrenner, to name but a few. Theirs 
are the first concentrated efforts on the subject. The schoiars have tried 
scrupulously to be as objective and detailed as possible uncer the circum- 
stances of limited access. As a trailblazer this is a most stimuleting book. The 
authors well understand that they raise more questions than they answer, 
but many of the questions are important ones for future inquiry and research. 

The visitors do note many features of present-day childhood in China that 
others have reported. For example, the ties between grandparents and grand- 
children are “quite strong” (p. 37), parents and grandparents are ‘‘pre- 
dominantly warm and positive in a relations with the children” (p. 39), 

“most nursery care for children” is “on a daily basis” (p. 54), visitors to 
the classrooms are met with “Greetings, uncles and aunts” (p. 73), the chil- 
dren possess “physical prowess” (p. 80), pupils pay laser-like attention “to 
what the adults [are] saying to them” (p. 107), “outstanding performance or 
problem behavior” on the part of “individual pupils” is brought to general 
attention through meetings on various levels (p. 135). But the authors also 
present items not often remarked before (at least to my knewledge). These 
include cases of deviation (pp. 67-68), spontaneity of the chilcren (p. 67), and 
an older child helping others in less favorable positions (p. 68). They also 
include the following comments: “The tendency to cry at unfamiliar events 
is brought under control at very early ages” (p. 69); “An cnly child could 
stay home with his parents instead of going to the countrys:de if he wished 
to do so” (pp. 43, 170); “Aggression was rare, and the usual excess of male 
over female aggression was not apparent” (p. 70); there was a dramatic 
“difference between the expressive, well-organized, socially adept four-year- 
olds, and the immobile, shy, and almost expressionless toddlers just thirty 
feet down the hall” of the same institution (p. 63). Authors also found varia- 
tion in some routines as well as in student organization from school to school 
(pp. 119-20, 167). 

Although the preface states that two members of the delegation “read 
and spoke Chinese,” there is no indication of how well they did either or 
whether they held any substantive discussions in Chinese with any of the 
people they met. Instead, we find one or another of the visitors sometimes 
lamenting difficulties with Chinese interpreters. Also, greater familiarity 
with Chinese culture in traditional times as well as between the coming of 
the West and 1949 would probably have given the observers a better per- 
spective. For example, had they been familiar with nontraditional Chinese 
schools before 1949, they would not have bothered to describe the Chinese 
way of writing music by numerical notations, in which numbers replace, the 
Western do-re-mi (p. 124). This is the method by which Chinese school 
children read music from the beginning of the Republic in 1911. It is still 
the method used in a vast majority of Hong Kong and Taiwan schools. 
The hymnals in Chung Chi College (part of the Chinese Unversity of Hong 
Kong) chapel today come in two versions: one in numerical notation and 
the other in standard Western musical notation. 
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The visitors also exaggerate the difficulties confronting the average 
Chinese child whose native tongue is different from putonghua or Mandarin: 
“For the majority of Chinese children ..., the task is more difficult, since 
they must learn at the same time to speak a new dialect, one that is usually 
far less similar to their first than, say, the black English vernacular is to 
standard English” (p. 179). It is a Western misconception that Chinese in 
different parts of the country speak dialects that are mutually unintelligible. 
In all of Han China there are only some eight mutually unintelligible dia- 
lects. Of these eight, seven are concentrated in the coastal belt from around 
Shanghai in Kiangsu province to around Canton in Kwangtung province. 
The dialects of the rest of China are close to putonghua or Mandarin, which 
is the eighth. For example, until the age of five I spoke a south Manchurian 
dialect similar to that of the northeastern tip of Shantung province. My 
wife’s native tongue is that of Hankow, Hupei Province, some 1,000 miles 
away in central China. We met in Yunnan Province about another 1,000 
miles further to the southwest. In Yunnan both of us had friends and stu- 
dents who were Yunnanese as well as Chinese from a variety of provinces, 
including Kansu in the great northwest of China. All of us spoke different 
dialects, but none of us needed to modify our speech much to understand 
each other. 

The visiting scholars elicited interesting reactions when they introduced 
a comparative perspective. “American visitors could not,” they note, “fail 
to notice the infrequency, even in these showplace schools, of problem- 
solving exercises, intellectual exchange among students, and skeptical ques- 
tioning” (p. 146). Yet when the visitors introduced at one school a Mintz 
Jar—an American apparatus intended to test the problem-solving ability 
of primary school children, the Chinese children not only were capable of 
solving the problem but did it cooperatively (pp. 146-47). Regrettably, the 
visitors failed to push through the comparison by giving the readers the 
usual American pattern of responses to the experiment. What is the known 
ratio of success to failure among American subjects? Do they show the same 
tendency to cooperate when confronted with this and other test situations? 

The comparison became trickier for the visitors when it came to matters 
of affect. One of them says, “In a sense, the devoted support and affection 
Chinese adults give to children is, at once, more reliable, more general, and 
less intimate than we are used to seeing among Americans” (p. 105). What 
is the evidence that Chinese adults’ support and affection for children is 
“less intimate”? Chinese teachers (in kindergartens) reward children “with 
verbal praise rather than touching or hugging” (p. 105). But less touching 
is poor evidence of less intimacy. Is public kissing and hugging between 
spouses a good indication of their marital intimacy? Touching and hugging 
are common American ways of expressing momentary emotional intensity, 
but they say nothing about the extent to which children will confide in their 
teachers. On the other hand, the “more reliable” type of support and affec- 
tion Chinese teachers give to their charges may well be correlated with a 
greater intimacy in the true sense of the term. Since more reliable support 
and affection mean that the support and affection will be more continuous 
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and less sporadic or occasional, is it not reasonable to suppose that they will 
be more conducive to intimate communication? 

The visiting scholars found a number of features that puzzled them: 
(1) How were the “immobile, shy, and almost expressionless toddlers” in 
nurseries transformed into the “expressive, well-organized, socially adept 
four-year-olds?” and (2) why were the Chinese children “far less restless, 
less intense in their motor actions, [doing] less crying and whining than 
American children in similar situations?” (p. 69). To these questions they 
add two more at the end of their book: (3) “How do children learn the re- 
markably precise and by American standards advanced forms of dance, 
sculpture, and music?” (4) “And how do Chinese parents and teachers man- 
age the first signs of conflict among children?” (p. 220). 

With reference to the third of these “puzzles,” the Americans thought that 
Chinese teachers must have “developed procedures for early education in 
the domains of dance and figural representation that would be profitable 
for us [Americans] to understand” (p. 221). They venture no speculation 
about the other ‘“‘puzzles.” I think the answers to all four questions lie not 
in some particular procedures but in the fundamental nature of the Chinese 
cultural heritage and its bearing on the relationship between the individual 
and his society. That the American visitors themselves caught a glimpse of 
that relationship is suggested by this comment: “Sparsely furnished by 
American standards, the Chinese kindergartens seem to emphasize interac- 
tion among adults and children rather than the child’s impact upon, and 
reaction to, things” (p. 79). Here is the key that would have made these 
“puzzles” less puzzling to the visitors, had they understood the implications 
of this one observation which they passed over lightly. 

Despite its limitations, however, this book should be of interest to all edu- 
cators and social scientists who plan to visit China or who hope to gain 
insight from further research into her new developments. 


Modern Japanese Organization and Decision-Making. Edited by Ezra F. 
Vogel. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975. Pp. xxv-+340. $15.00. 


Bernard Karsh 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


The Social Science Research Council has arranged with the University of 
California Press to issue a number of volumes on Japanese society, of which 
this is one. Though it appears not to be a complete record, it is essentially 
a report of a conference called to enable the Japanese and foreign scholars 
who attend it to collaborate and to look critically at each other’s work. Un- 
happily, the effort appears to have been less than a resounding success. 
The volume consists of nine papers by Americans and four by Japanese, 
with an introductory statement by the editor. While an occasional comment 
is offered by a participant, the collection is hardly a record of a critical look 
at each other’s work. Indeed it appears that the ordinary polite demeanor of 
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Japanese scholars spilled over to the other participants, since there is little 
criticism, whereas a good deal might have been patently justified. 

The papers are arranged under three rubrics: political organization, eco- 
nomic organization, and cultural and educational organization. The first 
group includes papers on some aspects of Japanese government bureaucracy 
(Craig), on the political influence of big business (Curtis), on budget making 
by the national government (Campbell) and on the way in which the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry reaches policy decisions (Ojima). 
This last piece, while interesting as a case study, illustrates a major defect 
of the entire enterprise. The paper is included apparently because it yields 
insight into some common or even universal aspects of organization and 
decision making in Japan and/or elsewhere. However, the reader is not 
presented with the handle necessary to open a door into something more 
than the data. The writer presents no theory of organization or decision 
making in Japanese society. Indeed he presents no theory at all, and the 
reader is left to his or her own devices to understand what insight was 
supposed to have been garnered by reading these pages. Why is it important 
that we know some things about how decisions are reached in this particular 
ministry? No clues are provided. 

This section on big-business organization includes papers by Noda, Yoshi- 
no, and Drucker. Also, DeVos writes on paternalism and Rohlen on the 
company work group. Shirai’s paper, “Decision-Making in Japanese Labor 
Unions,” is one of the two or three contributions which are clearly relevant 
to the ostensible overall undertaking and indeed instructive. The concluding 
section, on cultural and educational organization, contains “Intellectuals 
in the Decision-making Process,” by Passin; Hall’s excellent discussion of 
the structure of Tokyo University in the context of recent internal up- 
heavals; and an interesting but very discursive paper on Japanese news- 
papers by Thayer. It is not clear at all why this particular piece was included 
in the volume. 

The editor appears to have faced a substantial challenge in putting this 
all together in a book. His effort is explained by the title of his own intro- 
ductory chapter, “Toward More Accurate Concepts.” Yet, like him, the 
reader has a difficult time understanding the conceptual frames which func- 
tioned as unifying themes for the papers. Although the words “organization” 
and “‘decisién making” are often invoked by various contributors, only on 
occasion are they treated as analytical concepts and in no sense in a con- 
sistent way. It is difficult to understand how a group of collaborating schol- 
ars managed to avoid coming to grips with this conceptual problem in 
planning their contributions or criticizing each other’s work. There exists a 
very large body of theoretical and empirical materials which might have 
been a basis for organizing the papers. Alas, there is not even a hint that 
such organization was attempted by any of the contributors. 

In fact there are notably few references to the standard literature in the 
area of decision making and organization, and only Campbell makes any 
real effort to invoke it. Instead, the studies are done almost entirely within 
the context and frames of reference of Japanese notions: ringi sei, groupism, 
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consensus, Japan incorporated, and others. While the authors and the editor 
intended to set about correcting Western misusages and stereotypical mis- 
interpretations of these and other Japanese notions, we are repeatedly drawn 
to issues that are presented as unique to Japan. Not much will be gained 
by this except to perpetuate assumptions and myths about cultural unique- 
ness. Had the contributors been able to agree on a conceptual framework 
which would guide their separate contributions, at least the particularisms 
of current Japanese views might have been avoided. The essays by DeVos 
and Rohlen are cases in point. DeVos uses his research among artisans and 
merchants of a single Tokyo ward to generalize psychological and cultural 
differences between superiors and subordinates in absolutely sweeping 
terms—he categorizes all of Japan and all of the West throughout all of 
modern history. Rohlen’s essay deals with an ideal type: he studied informal 
social relations in a plastics firm and a bank and generalizes informal rela- 
tions among all Japanese work groups. Other contributors also overlook the 
enormous complexities of Japanese society, though perhaps ‘ess so. 

It is a pity that so little of any lasting quality is presented in this volume, 
which is a meeting ground for so many competent scholars. Perhaps the 
failure reflects mainly the severe limitations of a one-shot conference de- 
signed to pull together the most significant contributions in an entire field. 
That sort of endeavor is not likely to be very successful, and this volume is 
instructive in that regard. 


The Political Culture of Japan. By Bradley M. Richardson. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1975. Pp. xi+271. $4.25 (paper). 


Patricia G. Steinhoff 
University of Hawaii 


The findings of Bradley Richardson’s study generally support and refine 
previous analyses of Japanese social and political behavior, but the reader 
seeking an overall grasp of Japanese politics should not expect to find it here. 
Richardson sets out to describe Japan’s political culture: its shared norms, 
values, and attitudes regarding politics. The basic data source for political 
attitudes is opinion surveys, and Richardson reasons that theestability of 
the modal category over many similar items reported in different surveys 
constitutes evidence of consensus. The technique is an interesting way to 
recycle old opinion surveys, but in Richardson’s hands it leads to some 
serious problems. 

The study is based on more than 200 national and regione] political-atti- 
tude surveys taken by an independent Japanese organization (the Fair Elec- 
tion League) between 1958 and 1967, plus Richardson’s own 1964 survey. He 
analyzes four types of political attitudes: involvement (how important 
people consider politics and how interested they are in it), evaluative 
(whether people think politics works properly and approve of how politicians 
act), participation (how people think they ought to participate in politics), 
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and voting (how people vote and on what basis they make their choices). 
Each category has several components. Typically the data presentation 
includes a table displaying the frequency distributions of anywhere from 
three to 17 similar or replicated items from different surveys. Related items 
from one or more additional surveys are sometimes reported in the text to 
support an interpretation. 

Thus we are dealing with shifting samples, varying questions, and fluctuat- 
ing frequency distributions. At a bare minimum, one wonders how the au- 
thor “sampled” from the surveys. Are these all of the comparable items or 
only the ones which revealed similar response patterns? This issue is related 
to the more basic problem of how much fluctuation still represents a stable 
pattern. Is a range of 50%-75% in the modal category among several surveys 
evidence of stability or instability? 

The second problem is even more serious. Since the research presumes that 
there is a normative consensus, the frequency distribution of an attitude 
item is reified into a statement about the society as a whole. Richardson 
compounds this unwarranted practice by plunging into the ecological fallacy 
that the sum of modal category responses on different topics represents a set 
of norms held jointly by the whole population. When the frequency distribu- 
tions on related items differ, Richardson interprets this as a “differentiation” 
of attitudes, meaning a discrimination of detail (formal vs. actual or distant 
vs. proximate) by the same people in response to different questions. When 
different types of attitudes do not logically match, Richardson calls the 
phenomenon “ambivalence.” 

No attempt is made to determine whether the same people held these 
presumably incompatible attitudes, but the evidence Richardson presents 
later in other contexts refutes his own interpretations. In chapter 3 he pre- 
sents a factor analysis of the items in his own 1964 survey which parallel the 
major subcategories of attitudes in the Fair Election League surveys. He 
reports finding five factors but fails to note that by definition, since each 
factor on an orthogonal rotation is independent, the presumably inconsistent 
attitudes were actually held by different groups of people. 

In two later chapters dealing with residence and age, the categories of 
these variables are treated as subcultures which are presumed to differ. What 
Richardson does not-notice is that the urban-rural differences account for 
many of the features which he has lumped together as “ambivalence” in the 
population. A Coleman effect parameter analysis of his own data reveals 
that rural residents are considerably higher than their urban counterparts 
in their evaluations of the responsiveness of politicians, instrumental aware- 
ness of politics, interest in politics, feelings of civic duty, and comprehension 
of local politics. The differences are increased when education is controlled. 
While urban residents rate considerably higher in the opinion that national 
politics is comprehensible and relevant, education accounted for this differ- 
ence almost completely. Hence what looks like ambivalence if attributed to 
a system actually reflects different viewpoints held by different groups of 
people. 

Richardson seeks explanations of these differences in the social structure 
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and socialization patterns which produced the subcultures. He suggests, 
among other things, that the greater “negativism” of urban residents may 
be due to their affiliation with more “critical” Leftist political parties and 
that rural residents’ feeling that politics is responsive and their higher in- 
strumental awareness of politics may be due to a greater sense of personal 
ties to politicians. Both of these notions are consistent with what we know 
from other sources about Japanese political behavior, and both may well be 
true. Yet one important consideration has been totally ignored: the realities 
of political power. 

The fact is that the relatively conservative Liberal-Densocratic party, 
heavily supported by rural interests and helped immensely by strong rural 
overrepresentation in the allocation of diet seats, had unquestioned majority 
control of Japanese politics throughout the entire period of the study. Is it 
any wonder that rural residents found politics to be effective and responsive 
to their needs and had a higher instrumental awareness of politics? Politics 
was in fact more responsive to their needs. An opinion may be an indicator 
of normative consensus, but it may also be an observation about material 
interests in the real world. One wonders what radically different use might 
have been made of these data if Richardson had been studying what political 
scientists now call “political cleavages” (i.e., structural bases of conflict) 
rather than “political culture.” 

Despite these problems, Richardson’s attempt to place the Japanese find- 
ings in comparative perspective is noteworthy. Japanese society, politics 
included, does have many features that do not fit standard Western theories. 
Until quite recently, both Western and Japanese scholarship have strongly 
promoted the view that Japan is, if not inscrutable, at least unique. Now 
a new generation of young scholars trained both in Japanese studies and 
Western social sciences has begun to insist that, if Western theories do not 
fit Japan, there must be something wrong with the theories. Richardson’s 
strongest contribution is the identification of several areas for which the find- 
ings from Japan demand a reevaluation of either a theory or its customary 
application. 


Changing Jamaica. By Adam Kuper. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1976. Pp. 163. $10.50. ° 


Dennis Forsythe 


Howard University 


Changing Jamaica contains the findings of an anthropologist who describes 
himself as “foreign, well-educated and light in colour” (p. 116) and who, on 
the recommendation of M. G. Smith, was commissioned by the Office of 
the Prime Minister of Jamaica to study “the structure of contemporary 
Jamaica in relation to its economic and political organizatior; and to indi- 
cate the ways in which it has been changing” (p. 41). According to the au- 
thor, the book is an “anthropological” study as it is based on his 13 months’ 
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“personal experience” (p. 1) and personal observations of one rural village, 
one urban slum, the highly modernized (Americanized) town of Montego 
Bay, and one of Jamaica’s largest sugar estates. Within these differing loca- 
tions and in their interconnectedness are to be found the processes from 
which Adam Kuper attempts to generalize about social change in Jamaica. 

En route to this noble and timely task, Kuper almost ritualistically 
launches an attack on previous studies on Jamaica, accusing them of “dis- 
tortion and a bias towards outdated historical categories and the reification 
of folk models and values” (p. 1). All previous models “assume that Jamaican 
social structure has always been best understood in terms of a model of 
social stratification, in which ‘race’ and ‘class’ interact to define distinct 
interest groups, or strata, or even, perhaps, sub-societies” (p. 42). All such 
“radical” models are blatant oversimplifications of the Jamaican reality, 
because they depict Jamaica as an uneasily juxtaposed plural and stratified 
mosaic consisting of either two racial-class groups (Curtin: whites and 
blacks) or three (M. G. Smith, Henriques: whites, browns, and blacks) and 
see Jamaica incorrectly as a “variant of the South African kind of society” 
(p. 45). These pluralist models “seem to brush aside the obvious alliances 
and shared interests of the ruling class and the ‘free coloured’ population” 
(p. 47). 

Kuper clearly misrepresents the “classic scholars” he opposes: none of 
them denied what he says they brush aside. Nor have they denied the obvious 
asymmetrical reciprocity and interdependence of the groups, the fuzziness 
of group boundaries, the existence of some degree of social mobility on the 
part of blacks, the important roles of an elitist educational system and of 
emigration in social mobility, or the ways in which these factors have given 
to the Jamaican situation a flexibility not found in the classic American 
South or in South Africa. In opposition to these scholars, Kuper sees no 
“definite and unvarying gross stratified categories” in contemporary Jamaica 
(p. 45) and, instead, argues that “the most significant polarisation of Ja- 
maica’s population is political,” (p. 111) that is, between supporters of the 
two major parties, which are both multiracial and multiclass in member- 
ship. “Attempts made to win votes on a straight-forward racial appeal have 
failed. This reflects the fact that Jamaican society is not organized .. . into 
racial blocs” (p. 107). Of course, this view amounts only to a more sophisti- 
cated version of the “official” ideology of Jamaica, which sees itself as a 
nation not of two or three but of “one people.” Actually, the fact that both 
parties are multiracial to the point of having “white” and “brown” men as 
leaders reflects only the old white bias disguised as modern multiracial 
ideology. It is also a fact that no party can succeed without gaining some 
support from the black majority. 

Kuper’s general conclusion is also baffling, because much of what he 
has said about his “village in the Hills,” the “slums of Kingston,” and the 
educational system of Jamaica, shows up Jamaica as a society acutely divid- 
ed and structured along racial and class lines—not to mention his abundant 
usage of more “objective indices” which show a similar picture: “None the 
less the extreme polarities in Jamaica clearly reflect the gross social divisions 
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and material advantages within the population—and these are acute” (p. 
74). Thus, in spite of Kuper’s challenging diatribe against West Indian 
scholars, he ends up offering no alternative model save the commonplace 
observation that today there is more of an open class system in which 
“color” and “race” are becoming subordinate to class factors (based on in- 
dividual attainments), while in the past the reverse was true (p. 109). 
Kuper offers some very useful information on migration (both internal 
and external), the gross national product and its components, and agricul- 
tural organization and its relationship to unemployment. But he is more 
concerned with depicting “trends” in these institutional areas than with 
developing a model of social change for Jamaica, though tke rudiments of 
such a model are there. For instance, he often indicates that the core prob- 
lems in Jamaica are the “structural imbalances” between the rich and the 
poor, town and country, growth sectors and stagnant or declining sectors, 
all existing in a context of the highest per capita increase in productivity 
in Jamaica’s history (p. 5). A general model of social change would see the 
elimination of these contradictions as its essence. To be fair, Kuper does in 
fact mention in passing that “‘these internal structural imbalances in Jamaica’s 
economy are related to its dependence on foreign investment” (p. 18), but he 
is precluded from developing a model of a neocolonial society in which 
Jamaica is placed within a Third World framework by his basic but false 
assumption that “Jamaica is small enough to be studied, anthropologically, 
in its entirety” (p. 1). He is correct in postulating that “in any modern state 
it is those who control the political institutions who have the greatest impact 
upon social change” (p. 139). He does not add, however, that it is not control 
of the state apparatus per se but the commitment to and propagation of a 
mobilizing and developmental Third World ideology that is critical. Thus his 
book forms only a cursory background to the intense ideological struggles 
(central to an understanding of social change) which are occurzing in Jamaica 
today just four years after his study and which promise to undermine the 
two-party political system in spite of Kuper’s optimistic statistics, which 
show a high and increasing voter participation in elections. To use such 
voting statistics as proof of stability seems to be a naive underestimation of 
the underlying social tensions and contradictions—not to mention, of 
course, the fact that curfews are commonplace and armed soldiers have to Re 
mobilized at election time. 


Society and Bureaucracy in Contemporary Ghana. By Robert M. Price. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1975. Pp. xiv-+261. $12.50. 


Heidi Schuhr Erlich 
Bucknell University 


Robert Price has written an excellent, illuminating book cn why a civil 
service/bureaucracy of the British type does not function well in Ghana. 
The argument goes something like this. Bureaucracies in ex-colonial na- 
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tions like Ghana are transplants that are often insufficiently absorbed by 
those countries because the social environment is nonconducive to total 
emulation. In Ghana, the corporate nature of kin groups and the sense of 
responsibility that individual civil servants feel toward their extended fami- 
lies overshadow their commitment to the nation. Such conundrums as the 
lack of innovation in development planning, the taking of “dash” or gifts 
(explained by an interesting related theory), and the special favors accorded 
to relatives are accounted for through communal family orientations. Both 
bureaucrats and clients expect transactions to favor the kin group of the 
bureaucrat. 

The surprising thing is not that bureaucracies do not function as in Britain 
but that it should have taken social scientists so long to find the key in the 
corporate nature of kin relations, The theme has been sounded before, but it 
has never been so fully explored for sub-Saharan Africa. The analytical con- 
nection of society to bureaucracy, as the title implies, is crucial. In this ap- 
proach, science has begun to emulate art. No more masterful portrayal of 
bureaucratic stress in Africa exists than Chinua Achebe’s No Longer at Ease 
(London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1960). Price’s contribution rings true 
because it fits into the West African context as portrayed by Africans and 
other sensitive foreign observers. There is little to quarrel with in the find- 
ings of a conflicting social environment and organizational norms and goals. 
What is objectionable is the notion that the Ghanaian bureaucracy is there- 
fore not “modern.” 

Price notes that civil servants have accepted the high status and security 
afforded them by their positions but have not become role-playing bureau- 
crats in that they do not live up to the Western model with its ideal of 
abstract, universalistic behavior. A theory of modernization is built on the 
strength of the distinction between two of Parsons’s pattern variables: par- 
ticularism and universalism. The argument is logical internally, but I ques- 
tion whether “modern” and “traditional” are very precise terms, even when 
they are equated with ‘‘Gesellschaft/Universalism’” and ‘Gemeinschaft/ 
Particularism.” Contemporary Ghana is not a pure or ideal type. To con- 
tend that bureaucrats and their clients often behave particularistically is 
illuminating. To contend that Ghana is therefore a traditional society mud- 
dies the waters, because it seems inaccurate. The very scale of interaction 
has altered some of the village-shaped modes of behavior. 

International economic dependency as well as the British model of cen- 
tralized administration may have fostered maladaptation and particularism 
as much as have the kin groups themselves because of continued stress on 
an administering rather than a producing elite. Genuinely dynamic and de- 
centralized economic development may change bureaucratic attitudes more 
surely and steadily than Western education (Price found higher education 
correlated with more universalistic attitudes), for the social environment 
supporting particularistic behavior could well collapse. Modernization or 
change toward universalistic attitudes could, however, come about with a 
strong communal component. The individualism/universalism link also 
made by the author is not entirely persuasive. If a contemporary bureau- 
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cracy is to approximate the norms of behavior of its Western prototype, it 
would seem logical to assume some similarity of social (economic, political, 
cultural) experience. Clearly Ghana has not had and is not likely to have 
such similarity of experience, despite the acceptance of “transplant” insti- 
tutions. 

A great strength of this study is its data base—lengthy interviews with 
bureaucrats and clients (university students and a smaller. less educated 
control group). The interview schedules are masterful, mak:ng use of pro- 
jective techniques to elicit abundant and apparently valid responses. I share 
the author’s confidence in the quality of the data. 

This book would be useful to Africanists and to scholars of modernization 
or social change because the theoretical sections are written at a fairly ab- 
stract level. It should also be stimulating to graduate students. More im- 
portant, Ghanaian policymakers could profit from it. Three findings in par- 
ticular might be of use to the last group: (1) most Ghanaian bureaucrats 
retain their jobs for the security and the dependable salaries they provide; 
(2) most promotions are based on tenure of service rather than merit; and 
(3) few civil servants seem committed to the development of Ghana. 

The lack of development goals may be due both to Price’s postulated 
corporate kin-group particularism and to a cynicism arising from the ex- 
cesses of the political regimes in power since independence. A civil servant 
is as likely to “chop,” given all the demands placed on him by his family, 
as is the less morally encumbered politician. 


The Politics of Change in a Zambian Community. By George C. Bond. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1976. Pp. xi+-178. $13.50. 


Robert H. Bates 
California Institute of Technology 


George C. Bond’s Politics of Change in a Zambian Community represents an 
excellent addition to an increasingly important genre: local-l2vel studies ‘of 
the political process in developing countries. These studies demand the 
micro-level skills of an anthropologist and a sensitivity to the broader field 
of forces that is the hallmark of political science. When done well} and Bond’s 
study is done well, these studies also approximate local-leve! histories and 
so illuminate the process of change; and it is a concern with change over time 
that provides the common bond among those who analyze the developing 
areas. These new micro studies thus mark a major shift from the first major 
community studies in the developing areas—studies that emphasized the 
isolated and static properties of indigenous societies and mad2 them appear 
impervious to outside forces and virtually immune to change. 

Bond focuses on the Yombe of Isoka District in northeastern Zambia. By: 
his account, the Yombe would appear ethnographically undistinguished as 
a central African people, except that little was known of them before Bond’s 
work and except for several interesting properties of their traditional politi- 
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cal system. Instead of diminishing the importance of Bond’s work, the very 
typicality of the Yombe allows him to document what appears, in central 
Africa at least, to be a relatively universal process of change. Bond places 
this process at the center of his concerns. This is fortunate, for he conducted 
his research when the process of change was at its most florid: the time of 
the transition to political independence. 

The abstraction that seems to structure Bond’s work is the following. 
The traditional political structure inheres within a broader social environ- 
ment. Leaders within the structure seek higher office; followers seek a flow 
of benefits (largely material, it would seem) from their political system. 
Leaders must compete for office, and the attainment of office is contingent 
on their ability to gather a large and well-organized following; ultimately, 
therefore, leaders are accountable. Change is largely exogenous and results 
from changes in taste on the part of followers and in the resources available 
to leaders. Over the period studied by Bond, changes of the first kind came 
about largely because of education and urban migration; those of the second 
resulted largely from the availability of external political support from the 
colonial government, the nationalist party, and the postindependent gov- 
ernment in Zambia. 

Putting flesh on this bare-bones account of Bond’s study would take too 
much space, and only its more interesting features can be noted. The author 
is particularly insightful in his analysis of the impact of urban growth and 
Western education on the political outlooks of persons in preindependence 
Uyombe. But it is in the later politics of the area that his work is most 
stimulating. Through political skill, the unwitting support of the colonial 
administration, and the purposive support of the nationalist movement, a 
highly change-oriented group seized power in Uyombe at the time of the 
nationalist struggle; and, hard pressed by their followers, this local leader- 
ship sought to turn independence into an event of major material conse- 
quence. In this, Bond reports, they were successful. But as the leaders of 
the nationalist era moved up and out of Uyombe and as local followers 
played upon the desires for office of the new generation of office holders, 
local demands for further improvements increased in volume and magni- 
tude. The local leaders used threats of secession (in this case, to neighboring 
Malawi) to provoke the national government to generate further rewards 
for Uyombe,and hence further resources with which to placate their followers. 
The ploy worked; the Zambian government made major improvements in 
the area. But the tactic also provoked the government into virtually dis- 
mantling the local power structure: divesting the progressives of power, 
placing power in the hands of a seemingly reactionary traditional ruler, and 
thereby constraining the ability of local political forces to influence the be- 
havior of the national political system. 

The rise of powerful forces of local initiative in Africa at the time of in- 
dependence, their purposeful and calculated transmutation into seemingly 
parochial political forms, and their emasculation by hard-pressed central 
political leaders whose own rise to power was due to local energies which 
they themselves helped to unleash—these are universal trends over time in 
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the contemporary politics of Africa. Bond’s careful scholarship captures 
them, illuminates them, and gives them concrete meaning within a particular 
and intriguing local political system. 

My sole reservation concerning Bond’s work arises with respect to his 
assessment of the significance of local government. The general dismantle- 
ment of the local-government system and the transfer of soc-al and political 
functions to the national bureaucracy left policy largely undetermined by 
local political figures in postindependence Zambia. This of course was part ` 
and parcel of the central government’s attempts to buffer itself against local 
political forces. Insofar as the government was successful, zhe question of 
which local faction remained in power at the grass roots in Zambia becomes 
less relevant; for Bond, however, the question is central to his work. This 
caveat notwithstanding, he has written a very successful book. 


Images of Society: Essays on the Sociological Theories of Tocqueville, Marx, and 
Durkheim. By Gianfranco Poggi. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1972. Pp. xvit+267. $8.95. l 


Jonathan H. Turner 
University of California, Riverside 


This book is essentially a set of essays on three seminal thinkers: Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Karl Marx, and Emile Durkheim. Instead of seeking to review 
the work of these scholars comprehensively, Poggi focuses on problems that 
are of interest to him. The book is divided into nine chapters, three on 
Tocqueville, two on Marx, and four on Durkheim. Each chapter appears 
to be capable of standing by itself, as does each group of chapters. There 
is little integration from chapter to chapter and no attempt at synthesis of 
the three figures. 

The chapters on Tocqueville address that scholar’s work on aristocracy 
and democracy. The author first summarizes Tocqueville’s vision of the 
aristocratic society, then turns to his discussion of democrecy, and closes 
with his model of the old regime in France and how the conditions for civil 
disorder and despotism were established. 

The two chapters on Marx are heavily philosophical. The first addresses 
Marx’s views on (1) “human action,” with particular attention to conscious- 
ness, creativity, selfhood, praxis, and negativity; (2) the concept of aliena- 
tion; and (3) the priority of economic forces. The second chapter deals with 
Marx’ s later thought on the dynamics of capitalist societies. 

Of the four chapters on Durkheim, only three are devoted to the substance 
of his thought. The last is a series of “‘critical remarks.” The first chapter 
addresses Durkheim’s discussion of societal types by attempting to isolate 
those variables that Durkheim considered crucial in distingu:shing between 
mechanical and organic societies. The next chapter focuses on the importance 
of the normative component in human affairs, with considerable attention 
given to Suicide. The final chapter turns to religion and social institutions. 
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The importance of institutional control in Durkheim’s thought is discussed, 
with particular emphasis given to the “functions of religion.” 

It is difficult to evaluate this group of essays. For the person seeking an 
introduction to these thinkers, the coverage is too selective and the writing 
too turgid. For the well-read scholar, there is not much to inspire new ideas 
or insights. There are points of interest—for example, the discussion of 
generic variables that Durkheim implicitly used to distinguish between 
mechanical and organic societies and the succinct and insightful presentation 
of Tocqueville’s discussion of aristocracy. Yet these moments of lucidity are 
buried amid a lot of word mongering. The book is not without merit, but it 
does not have great merit. 

Probably its worst failing is the lack of comparison of the three scholars’ 
“images of society.” A book such as this offered an excellent opportunity 
to compare three authors who had definite images of how societies are struc- 
tured, how they are maintained, and how they change. There is much simi- 
larity, for example, among Tocqueville’s discussion of the old regime and 
revolution, Marx’s general dialectical model, and Durkheim’s notions of the 
forced division of labor. Or the variables that each author chose to use in 
differentiating types of societies could have been compared profitably and 
used to offer a more comprehensive image of society. The book is frustrating 
because it fails to deliver. It is really a group of isolated and selective images 
of other thinkers’ “images of society.” 


The Basic Writings of Ernest W. Burgess. Edited by Donald J. Bogue. Chi- 
cago: Community and Family Center, 1974. Pp. vii+406. $6.50 (cloth); 
$4.00 (paper). 


Harvey J. Locke 
University of Southern California 


This collection of Burgess’s writings is the joint product of Donald J. Bogue 
and Ernest W. Burgess. Burgess approved the proposal to publish a collec- 
tion of his works and assisted Bogue in selecting what he regarded his most 
important writings. Bogue made the final selection of articles and pruned 
and arranged them under seven general headings. 

Most of Burgess’s work was carried out with colleagues: Clark Tibbitts 
on parole prediction, Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay on the Chicago Area 
Project, Robert Park and Roderick McKenzie on the process of city growth, 
Louis Wirth on the effects of the urban environment, Bogue on research in 
urban society, Wilma Donahue and Tibbits on aging, Leonard Cottrell on 
predicting success in marriage, Paul Wallin on engagement and marriage 
adjustment, Harvey J. Locke and Mary Margaret Thomes on the family, 
and several others. 

Crime, delinquency, and the urban community were emphasized in early 
writings. The family, including prediction studies of marital adjustment, was 
Burgess’s major interest in his middle years. From ten years before his retire- 
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ment in 1952 until three years before his death in 1966, his work was in the 
emerging field of gerontology. 

This collection exemplifies the transition in the work of American sociolo- 
gists in the first quarter of the century from theoretical and conceptual writ- 
ings to those based on empirical research. Part 1, “The Foundations of 
Burgess’ Work,” is theoretical and conceptual. It deals with the importance 
of interaction in personal development, the role of the sociologist in surveys, 
and the influence of Freud on sociologists. 

Part 2, “Social Disorganization: Crime and Delinquency,” is both theo- 
retical and empirical. “The Study of the Delinquent as a Person” (chap. 5), 
published in 1923, is theoretical. In sharp contrast is an article published 
in 1928, “Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parcle’’ (chap. 6). 
The factors include general type of offense; whether it is a first or repeated 
offense; number of associates in the crime resulting in conviction; and 
offender’s national or racial origin, marital status, and previous work 
record. i 

The articles in part 3, “The Urban Community,” were all written before 
1940 and are conceptual and descriptive. Burgess and other sociologists at 
the University of Chicago were involved in a number of urban studies and 
became interested in the ecology of the city, described the social processes 
operating in the city’s growth, and discussed the effect of urban processes 
on persons. 

Of the eight chapters in part 4, “The Family in a Changing World,” three 
are theoretical and conceptual—those on family unity throuzh interaction, 
studying the family through life-history documents, and the romantic im- 
pulse as a disorganizing factor in families; four are descrip:ive—those on 
marriage in transition, the Russian family, the Negro family, and the effects 
of war on the family; and one concerns the family and sociological re- 
search. 

Empirical research was the basis of part 5, “Engagement and Marriage: 
Studies in Adjustment.” The writings in part 5 are Burgess’s two major 
marriage studies, the first with Cottrell and the other with Wallin. The first 
depends on questionnaire data secured from individual married persons; the 
second predicts adjustment in marriage from engagement data secured from 
couples. 

Part 6, “The Elderly Person: His Family and Community,” consists of 
two chapters describing aging in Western society and the role of older per- 
sons in relation to their children’s families. The empirical findings of Bur- 
gess’s studies on older persons were summarized in part of “Family Behavior 
in the Middle and Later Years,” a chapter written by Burgess for the third 
edition of The Family (by Ernest W. Burgess, Harvey J. Locke, and Mary 
Margaret Thomes [New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1962). 

Part 7, “Social Research and the Case Method,” includes suggestions for 
research on values as essential for social studies, reports of research on our 
changing society, predictions of behavior on the basis of past behavior, and 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the case study and sta- 
tistics for research. 
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Socialization through interaction is the prevailing concept in almost all 
of Burgess’s writings. In 1916 he explicitly stated that socialization is the 
result of interpersonal interaction. He applied this to the delinquent as a 
person, the family as a unity of interacting persons, and declining interac- 
tions in old age. Social process is a second major concept found in his writ- 
ings. He applied it to the individual who becomes a person, the growth of 
cities, the family in transition, and aging. 

It is fitting to close this review of Burgess’s writings with a statement from 
the preface of the 1971 edition of The Family: “Locke and Thomes, along with 
many others, had the privilege of working with Ernest W. Burgess (1886- 
1966) over a period of many years. . . . He always insisted that old knowl- 
edge must be modified if new knowledge made it necessary. We are in- 
debted to him not only for his research and scholarship but for the privilege 
of associating with a kind, generous, objective, and tough-minded per- 
son” (p. vii). 


Punishing Criminals: Concerning a Very Old and Painful Question. By Ernest 
van den Haag. New York: Basic Books, 1975. Pp. xvi+283. $11.50. 


Vernon Fox 


Florida State University 


The central thrust of Punishing Criminals is that, since society’s laws 
threaten or promise punishment for crimes, society has obligated itself to 
carry out its threat. Society pays its debt by punishing the offender (p. 15). 
Legal threats must be carried out for two reasons: (1) once threats are made, 
it is obligatory to act on them, because otherwise they do not remain cred- 
ible; and (2) carrying out such threats avoids cheating those who remain 
law abiding (pp. 21-22). These themes run through the book with amplifica- 
tion and elaboration from various sources, particularly classical philosophy. 

Van den Haag draws heavily on the Old Testament, particularly Deu- 
teronomy, Exodus, and Psalms, and calls on Plato, Ovid, and other classical 
philosophers for support. Limited attention is given such sociologists as 
Sutherland, Trade, Merton, and Durkheim. Citing the philosophies of 
Rousseau, Marx, Kant, and Mao, the author holds that bad conditions in 
society tend to corrupt “naturally” good men. Further, he has been able to 
find no society that could do without punishment, but he expresses concern 
as to how punishment can be just and effective. Free will is crucial to the 
author’s position, in that severe and certain punishment requires that crimi- 
nal behavior be seen as conscious and voluntary. Offenders are not sick. 
There is no excuse for crime. To search for causes implies mistakenly that 
the offender is a victim of society. While this does not rule out social im- 
provement as desirable, improvement must be combined with punishment. 
The author recommends an increase of fines and compensation, as suggested 
in Deuteronomy and Exodus; banishment and exile in certain circumstances; 
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and nonpenal confinement after prison terms have expired, if needed for 
the security of the community. 

Probably the most valuable contribution of Punishing Criminals is that 
it reflects a conservative political perspective on social order in an age of 
austerity, unemployment, energy crises, the politics of resentment in the 
United Nations, and other indices of social turbulence. There is a desire here 
to bring greater stability to the social structure. Contemporary conditions 
can foster both austere and authoritarian approaches, including increased 
control of welfare programs, more traditional approaches to criminal justice, 
and cutbacks in university funding. In the 1950s, the courts maintained a 
“hands off” policy with regard to prison administration as being beyond 
judicial review, while recent years have brought a reformulation concerned 
more with defendants’ and prisoners’ constitutional and civil rights. This 
in turn has produced the view in many quarters that the American judiciary 
and criminal justice system have “gone soft” on crime. The consequence 
may be that the trend for the future will come from the classical past, com- 
plete with flat sentencing, abolition of parole, compensation, and a return 
to certain and severe punishment. While it is apparent that the majority of 
social and behavioral scientists concerned with criminal behavior reject this 
view, it has become a political reality supported by some popular opinion. 
Punishing Criminals is a sophisticated version of this classical, man-on-the- 
street view of “law and order” and should be understood as such by the 
more progressive correctional leaders attempting to build and improve pro- 
grams in the criminal-justice system through the political arena of the 
legislatures. 
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es 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
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Behind the Wall of Respect 
Community Experiments in Heroin 
Addiction Control 

Patrick H. Hughes, M.D. 

Hughes describes the first community- 
based treatment program for heroin ad- 
diction which he and his solleagues oper- 
ated with marked success in six Chicago 





neighborhoods, 
192 pages Illus. Cloth $10.95 
September 

The Prison 

Policy and Practice 

Gordon Hawkins 

“A much needed down-to-earth analysis of prison... . avoids the pitfalls of utopian 


and single-factor solutions to an extremely complex problem.” — Graeme R. 
Newman, Annals 

Studies in Crime and Justice, edited by Norval Morris 
232 pages Paper $4.45 August 


Community Treatment and Social Control 
A Critical Analysis of Juvenile Correctional Policy 
Paul Lerman 
With a Foreword by Lloyd Ohlin 
“‘An explosive and timely book on correctional policy’s latest and most promising 
panacea.” — Randall McCathren, Criminal Law Bulletin 
Studies in Crime and Justice, edited by Norval Morris 
272 pages Paper $4.95 August 


The Future of Imprisonment 
Norval Morris 

“A classic ... Ignorance of this book shall, in the near future, mark one as a peno- 
logical illiterate.” — John Monahan, Journal of Criminal Justice 
xiv, 144 pages Paper $3.95 August 


The Child Savers 

The Invention of Delinquency 

Second Edition, Enlarged 

Anthony M. Platt 

“A worthwhile historical underpinning for the current attacks on the way we handle 
allaged juvenile offenders.” — Gresham M. Sykes, Trans-Action 

Xxx, 240 pages Paper $3.95 Available 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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Our Complete Package Is Growing! 


Two Basic Texts... 
Sociology: Human Society 


Melvin L. DeFleur, The University of New Mexico / William V. D’Antonio, The University 
of Connecticut / Lois DeFleur Nelson, Washington State University 


Second Edition — Diamond Printing 


September 1977, 652 pages, illus., paperback, approx. $11.95 


Second Brief Edition 
January 1977, 461 pages. illus., paperback $9.95 


Sociology: Human Society continues to be the most current and comprehensive intro- 
duction to sociology available. in the Diamond Printing, extensively revised Chapter 11, 
“Demographic Change,’ shows students the dramatic changes taking place in world 
population patterns. Other important new features include: a section on careers in soci- 
ology, a four-page photo essay on changing sex roles, several new Viewpoints and re- 
vised Tools of Sociology, and extensively updated tables, statistical presentations, and 
citations of sociological research. The Brief Edition, a compact text focusing on the basics 
of sociology, includes a significant chapter on ‘ ‘Social Institutions in a Changing Society."' 


A Complete Supplementary Program. . . 


The Instructor’s Manual includes course outline, sociological games for classroom use, 
plus major themes, key terms and concepts, discussion questions, and bibliographies for 
each text chapter. The 1543 Test Items are page-referenced to the text and labeled by 
level of difficulty. Research and Review, students’ guide, supplies six sociological games, 
research projects, key ideas for review, and self-review questions with answer key, page- 
referenced to the text. Personalized System of Instruction provides study questions and 
optional exercises for mastery of text material at students’ own, self-determined pace (with 
Instructor's Manual). 


_..And An Exciting New Reader 
Sociology for Our Times 


Gerald L. Sicafd, Miami-Dade Community College / Philip Weinberger, Waynesburg 
College 


Forty-one lively selections cover a broad range of interesting topics, showing students the 
relationship between sociology and contemporary life. A correlation chart shows how 
chapters of leading texts correspond to the reader. January 1977, 329 pages, illus., 
paperback $5.95 


For further information write Jennifer Toms, Department SA 
1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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Scott, Foresman College Division 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Quarterly in February, May, August and November 


Joint Managing Editors: 
W. M. Williams and Ronald Frankenberg 


Volume 25 No. 1 CONTENTS February 1977 


GEOFF PAYNE: Occupational Transition in Advanced Industrial Sozieties 

R. A. FLUDE: The Development of and Occupational Self-concept and Commitment 
to an Occupation in a Group of Skilled Manual Workers 

LESLIE SKLAIR: Ideology and the Sociological Utopias 


COLIN DEAN: Are Serendipitous Discoveries a Part of Normal Science? 
The Case of the Pulsars 


RON JOHNSTON and DAVE ROBBINS: The Development of Specialities 
in Industrialised Science 
ALAN G. DAVIS and PHILIP M. STRONG: Working without a Net: The Bachelor 
` as a Social Problem 
DENISE FEARS: Communication in English Juvenile Courts 


C. SHANNON STOKES: Comment on "Conceptions and Commissions: Parallels in 
the Development of Demography and Criminology" 


HILARY GRAHAM and LAURIE TAYLOR: Typifying Demography: Reply to 
C. Shannon Stokes 


Volume 25 No. 2 CONTENTS May 1977 


M. J. HAWKINS: A Re-examination of Durkheim's Theory of Human Nature 

R. K. JONES: Some Epistemological Considerations of Paradigm Shifts: 
Basic Steps Towards a Formulated Model of Alternation 

JEFF HEARN: Toward a Concept of Non-Career 

P. ROBERTSHAW and C. A. CURTIN: Legal Definition of the Family: An 
Historical and Sociological Exploration 

B. ROSHIER: The Functions of Crime Myth 

MIKE BROGDEN: A Police Authority: the Denial of Conflict 

TEODOR SHANIN, ROBIN COHEN and BERNARDO SORJ: The Sociology of 
"Developing Societies": Problems of Teaching and Definition 


DOMINIC HIBBERD: A Sociological Cure for Shellshock: Dr. Broek aad 
Wilfred Owen 


Annual subscription rates: 
All institutions £8.00/$20.00 
Individuals outside U.K. £ 6.00/$15.00 
Individuals within U.K. £5.00 


Further information from: 


Sociological Review 
University of Keele Keele, Staffordshire ST5 5BG, England 





RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES 
RESSOURCES 

RENOUVELABLES 


The Department of Renewable Resources in the Faculty of Agri- 
culture of McGill University is seeking a candidate for a position 
which includes undergraduate teaching and development of a research 
program in Outdoor Recreation—Water Management. 


Present courses include Recreation Resource Management, Policy and 
Politics of Renewable Resources Development, and Methods of 
Environmental Interpretation. The successful candidate is expected 
to develop a research program in one of the following areas: 


1) Outdoor recreation, parks planning, etc. 


2) Application of behavioural sciences to recreation and 
resource management. 


3) Aspects of watershed management. 


In addition, the position involves participation in Departmental and 
Faculty Committees and Seminars, advising undergrad students and 
supervising graduate students. 


Qualifications for the position include a graduate degree in the 
field of research competence. Ability to communicate in French is 
considered desirable. Appointment is to be made at the appropriate 
level, to commence teaching in September 1977, or when an appro- 


priate candidate is found. 
e 


Applications should include a Curriculum Vitae and tran- 
scripts of academic performance and work experience. 


Candidates should arrange for 3 letters of reference to be sent to the 


CHAIRMAN, Search Committee 

Department of Renewable Resources 
Macdonald College of McGill University 

St. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, Canada HOA 1CO 





Academic Power in Italy 

Bureaucracy and Oligarchy in a National University System 

Burton R. Clark 

Clark applies political and organizational analyses to the bureau- 

cratic Italian university system to reveal the complex dynamics of 
- academic power. 

Clark applies political and organizational analyses to the 
bureaucratic Italian university system to reveal where power is 
located, how it is exercised, and whose interests are served. 

224 pages Cloth $15.00 September 


Schoolteacher 

A Sociological Study 

Dan C. Lortie 

“Some of the most trenchant, unique, and helpful research ever 
done on the profession of teaching. ... The text is packed with 
new concepts, insights, and ideas, and has the potential to be of 
concrete aid to groups ranging from professors to boards of educa- 
tion, teachers, administrators, and supervisors.” — Robert L. 
Larson, Teachers College Record 

304 pages Paper $3.95 August 


College: Reward and Betrayal 
Thomas J. Cottle 
A deeply personal book in which 
college people—parents, stu- 

` dents, and faculty —talk about 
frustration and achievement in 
the academic world. Cottle draws 
these portraits together by con- 
sidering the effect of our chang- 
ing social and psychological 
climate. 
200 pages Cloth $10.95 
August 





The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 


NEW BOOKS 


Asian American Studies Center 
University of California, Los Angeles 90024 


COUNTERPOINT: 
‘Perspectives on Asian America 

General Editor: Emma Gee. Features 54 
articles, bibilographical essays and reviews, 
31 works of literature, and is generously 
IHustrated. The selections view Asian Ameri- 
cans as active participants in the making of 
their history. Topics covered include im- 
migration, labor, race and class, education, 
the media, and hitherto neglected groups 
like the East Indians, Koréans, Pilipinos, and - 
Samoans. 

610 pp., 8" x 11", Ilus., Hardbound, 
limited edition $17.95. Paperbound $8.95 


ORDER: from your bookstore, or di- 
rect from the publisher. 


“graphy. 


LETTERS IN EXILE: 
An Introductory Reader on the History 
of Pillpinos In America 

General Editor: Jesse Quinsaat. The first 
published collection devoted exclusively to 
the Pilipino experience in America. The 
essays, literary selections, and photographs 
recount the struggles of the Pilipino mi- 
grant farmworker, plantation laborer, and 
naval steward. Includes a useful biblio- 


x 9", Ilus., Paperbound $6.00 


172 pp., 8" 
AMERASIA JOURNAL 


The only national scholarly journal de- 
voted to a critical examination of the Asian 
American experience. 

6" x 9", Paperbound. Annual subscrip- 
tions: $5.00 for individuals, $10.00 for 
libraries and institutions. 


“ ... substantial, scholarly, and interesting. Indeed, it could become the most 
important periodical in the field.” —Choice 


SIGNS 


Journal of Women in Culture 
and Society 


Established in Autumn 1975 to provide a forum for the new scholarship about 
women, Signs publishes articles and criticism in a broad range of academic 


disciplines. 


Representative articles from volume 1 


Carroll Smith-Rosenberg, The Female World of Love and Ritual: Relations 
: between Women in Nineteenth-Century America 
Elizabeth Hardwick, Reflections on Simone Weil 
Gertrud Lenzer, On Masochism: A Contribution to the History of a Phantasy 


and Its Theory 


William J. Bremner and David M. de Kretser, Contraceptives for Males 
Nancy Tanner and Adrienne Zihlman, Women in Evolution. Part I: Innovation 


and Selection in Human Crigins 


Nancy E. Williamson, Sex Preferences, Sex Control, and the Status of Women 


Signs also published a special supplement in volume 1, Women and the 
Workplace: The Implications of Occupational Segregation (now available in cloth 
and paperback) and began volume 2 with a special issue devoted to The Women of 


China (Autumn 1976). 


Published quarterly by The University of Chicago Press 


Catharine R. Stimpson, editor 


One-year subscriptions: Institutions USA $20.00, Individuals USA $15.00 
For subscription:information, please write to The University of Chicago Press, 


11030 Langley Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60628 
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Now published by The University of Chicago Press 


COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 
REVIEW 


\ 
Comparative Education Review is devoted to the study of education ‘ 
throughout the world and the social, political, and economic forces that | 
shape it. Utilizing the entire range of the social sciences, the Review has ' 
become the most reliable source for the analysis of the place and impact | 
of education in countries other than the United States. | 


Symposia and a speciai double issue 


The Review frequently presents symposia on topics pertinent to the field, 
and in past issues discussions of chinese education, macro-planning of 
education, educational development, and nonformal education have 
appeared in the journal. Scheduled for 1978 is a symposium on 
educational reform in Greece. 


To celebrate its twentieth anniversary the Review will publish a special 
double issue in late 1977. The State of the Art: Twenty Years of 
Comparative Education will serve as an indispensable source of 
information for anyone interested in comparative education as a 
discipline. 


The February 1978 issue 


Modern Educational Reform in Greece 


Alexis Dimaras, The Movement for Reform: A Historical Perspective 
Andreas M. Kazamias, The Politics of Reform: The Education Act of 1976 
foanna Lambiri-Dimaki, Democratization of Education : 
Photis Apostolopoulos, The Language Question f 
F. Voros, General and Technical Education : 
George Psacharopoulos, The Raising of the School-leaving Age i 

i 


Also in this issue 


John N. Hawkins, National Minority Education: The People’s Republic of 
China , 

Edward H. Berman, The Politics of Literacy and Educational 
Underdevelopment in Kentucky i i 

Susanne M. Schafer, How Successful !s Socialist Education? i 


and selected book reviews 


Comparative Education Review is edited by Andreas M. Kazamias and \ 
published triannually for the Comparative and International Education i 
Society. All subscribers are enrolled as members of the Society and í 
receive its quarterly newsletter. ' 








The State of the Art 


Twenty Years of Comparative Education 


The June/ October 1977 issue represents an attempt to “codify” the 
knowledge accumulated in the field in the last two decades. Over 300 
pages in length, The State of the Art brings together essays by nineteen 
scholars, many of whom were instrumental in establishing comparative 
education as an academic discipline in the United States. 


Contents 


Andreas M. Kazamias and Karl J. Schwartz, Comparative Education as a 
Field: Intellectual and Ideological Orientations 

Robert L. Koshi, Comparison in Comparative Education 

Philip J. Foster, Education and Social Stratification: Developing 
Societies 

George Z. F. Beraday, Education and Social Stratification: Western 
Europe 

W. Lee Hansen, Education and Economics 

Richard Merritt and Fred S. Coombs, Politics and Educational Reform 

Byron G. Massialas, Education and Political Development 

Donald K. Adams, Development Education 

Hans N. Weiler, Educational Planning 

Douglas Foley, Anthropological Studies of Schooling in Developing 
Countries 

John Singleton, Education and Ethnicity 

Max A. Eckstein, Comparative Study of Educational Achievement 

Ursula Springer, Education, Curriculum, and Pedagogy 

C. T. Hu, Education in Revolutionary Societies 

Rolland Paulston, Social and Educational Change: Conceptual 
Frameworks 

William W. Brickman, C.1.E.S.: A Historical Analysis 

C. Arnold Anderson, Reflections on the Field of Comparative Education 


Order Form Comparative Education Review 


Please enter my one-year subscription to the Review beginning with 

The State&of the Art (Junel October 1977, vol. 21, nos. 2 & 3): 

© Institutions $20.00 O Individuals $15.00 O Students with 
faculty signature $10.00 

Please send me copies of The State of the Art: 

O Institutions $13.00 0 Individuals $10.00 

O Bulk (10 or more copies) $7.50 


Other single copies: Institutions $6.50, individuals $5.00, bulk $4.00 
Name 

Address 

City m State/ Country Zip 








The University of Chicago Press, 11030 Langley Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


60628 
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s INTERNATIONAL 
f | | IR MIGRATION ® © 
REVIEW © 9 0 


A quarterly studying sociological, demographic, historical and legis- 
lative aspects of human migration and ethnic group relations. 

For eleven years, IMR has led research on population movements and 
the new ethnicity through an Interdiseiplinary approarh and from a 
world-wide perspective. i 


In addition to special topically oriented issues, each publication 'of 
IMR contains original articles, documentation, legislative reports, 
extensive bibliographic services through book reviews, review ‘of 
reviews, listing of new books and the International Newsletter on 
Migration (Research Committee on Migration, International somes 
ical Association). 


Forthcoming Special Issues: 
° European Workers Migration: Policies and Trends | 
° Caribbean Out-Migration ! 
° Migration among Latin American Countries and tothe North : 
° Post-War Portuguese Emigration 
f 1 year 2years 3 years 
Subscription rates: U.S. Institutions: $19.50 $68.00 $56.60 
Individuals: 14.50 £8.00 41.50 
All other countries add $2.00 for each year sub- 
scription. Single copy rates: $5.00. CUMULATIVE 
INDEX VOLUMES 1-10 (1964-1976), $5.00. Annual 
indices of published volumes and sample copiés 
available upon request. 
Two year subscriptions initiating in 1977 will receive a copy of IMR 
CUMULATIVE INDEX free of charge. The more than sixteen 
hundred entries of IMR CUMULATIVE INDEX provide an overview 
of the development of migration studies.and of its specific sources in 
the last thirteen years. 1 


i 
1 
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Order from: i 
CENTER FOR MIGRATION STUDIES 
209 Flagg Place—Staten Island, New York 10394 ' 
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Major Books on the Family 
Now Available in Paperback 


WORLDS OF PAIN 


Life in the Working-Class Family 

Lillian Breslow Rubin 

Herself the child of a blue-collar family, Lillian Rubin spent thousands of 
hours interviewing working-class husbands and wives—whose own 
words here shatter the notion of the affluent, happy American worker. 
“Compassionate and sensitive, Miss Rubin describes a grim world of 
work without pleasure, of marriage without communication, of sex 
without love, of aspiration without fulfillment.” —Alden Whitman 
$11.95 cloth, $4.95 paper The New York Tì ibe. 


THE MAKING 
OF THE MODERN FAMILY 


Edward Shorter. 


The first comprehensive history of the modern family in Western culture. 
“Truly a tour de force of scholarship, of organization, and of writing. . . one 
of the most substantial and significant works to come along in the history 
of the family since Aries fifteen years ago.” 
$15.00 cloth, $5.95 paper >John Demos. 


MARITAL SEPARATION 
Robert S. Weiss 
Humane, practical advice on coping with the end of a marriage and the 
transition to being single again, drawn from the personal experiences 
of those whose marriages had dissolved. “The soundest up-to-date over- 
view of marital separation and divorce.” —The New York Times. 
“Invaluable . .. a completely new level of empathy and understanding.” 
$12.50 cloth, $4.95 paper —Mary C. Howell, M.D., 

i Harvard Medical School. 


TECHNIQUES OF FAMILY THERAPY 


Jay Haley & Lynn Hoffman 


In intensive conversations, five leading 
therapists reveal their working styles, 
strategies, and approaches as reflected in 
the initial family interviews 


each had conducted. ? 
$14.00 cloth, $4.95 paper INI | C 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 
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Health Care Politics 

Ideological and Interest Group Barriers i 

to Reform i 
Robert R. Alford a 
“An important, exciting, and intriguing : 
book.... Any future research in this area, 

will have to take account of [it].""—Allen : 


W. imershein, Social Forces 
xiv, 294 pages Paper $4.95 August ; 
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Harold D. Lasswell on Political Sociology ; 
Edited and with an Introduction by Dwaine Marvick : 
“Lasswell’s intellectual framework, characteristic style, and diverse methods are re- 
vealed in these selections reflecting his central political interests. l 

Heritage of Sociology series, edited by Morris Janowitz l 
496 pages Cloth $22.00 September 


Reaching the Peasant Farmer ' 
Organization Theory and Practice in Kenya 

David K. Leonard 

“Leonard's analysis of problems in the administration of rural development is both 
imaginative and persuasive.” —Norman Uphoff, Cornell University 

320 pages Cloth $19.00 September 


Essays on Economic Development and Cultural Change 

in Honor of Bert F. Hoselitz 

Edited by Manning Nash 

Eminent scholars pay tribute to the distinguished economist whose insights have 
become conventional wisdom in the social sciences. 

466 pages Paper $12.00 Available 


Durkheim's Suicide 

A Classic Analyzed 

Whitney Pope : 
“Pope integrates earlier methodological 
and theoretical criticisms of the classic.” : 


—Library Journal , 
x, 230 pages Paper $5.00 D i 





The University of Chicago Press E 
Chicago 60637 
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Metadevelopment: Beyond the Bottom Line 
Robert Kirk Mueller, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Discusses the intellectual and moral content of business and its proper 
place in business development. 

In Press Summer 1977 LC 77-4567 ISBN 0-669-01372-2 


SOO 


Big Business and the Mass Media 

edited by Bernard Rubin, Boston University 

Analyzes the problems corporate executives and the press corps encounter 
as they interact in presenting the news to the public. 

In Press Summer 1977 LC 77-2516 ISBN 0-669-01517-2 


Influence, Choice, and Drugs: Towards a Systematic Approach to 
Substance Abuse 

Martin Shain, William Riddell, Heather Lee Kilty, 

Addiction Research Foundation 

Discusses the manner in which the school and the family influence the drug- 
and alcohol-consumption of adolescents. 

In Press Summer 1977 LC 77-5230 ISBN 0-669-01597-0 


Child Abuse and Neglect: Legislation, Reporting and Prevention 

Joseph J. Costa, Gordon K. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 
A guide for dealing with the problems of abuse, neglect, and abandonment 
of children. 

In Press Fall 1977 LC 77-3836 ISBN 0-669-01670-5 


The Other Helpers: Paraprofessionals and Nonprofessionals in Mental Health 
Michael Gershon, Henry B. Biller, University of Rhode Island 

Examines the total spectrum of nonprofessional mental health personnel. 
288pp. $19.00 LC 77-55535 ISBN 0-669-01317-x 


Social Aspects of Mental Retardation 

Richard A. Kurtz, University of Notre Dame 

Discusses the sociological approach to mental retardation. 
192pp. $16.00 LC 76-42693 ISBN 0-669-01054-5 


Violence in Schools: Perspectives, Programs, and Positions 

edited by James M. McPartland, Edward L. McDill, 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Foreword by The Honorable Birch Bayh 

Discusses school violence, covering the viewpoints, analyses, and suggestions 
of representatives of major educational groups, federal agencies, and 

social scientists. ; 

208pp. $15.00 LC 76-43219 ISBN 0-669-01082-0 


D. C. Heath and Company ; 

/ 7 125 Spring Street 1 Ü JAN yar 
Lexington, MA 02173 Pe oe 
617-862-6650, 212-924-6460, or PAEL oe 

HEATH 800-428-9292 fr 
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is the first step... 


it takes many steps to find the answers to today’s complex social problems. 
New Mosby books can bring you closer -through understanding. 


A New Book! DEATH, SOCIETY, AND 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE. This timely and 
thought-provoking new book explores 
the meaning of death and grief in our 
society. The author has integrated 
moral, religious, economic, and psy- 
cho-social aspects into a comprehensive 
basic text, By Robert J. Kastenbaum, 
March, 1977. Approx. 256 pages, 6⁄2” 
x 9⁄2". About $6.95. 


A New Book! A SOCIOLOGY OF 
HEALTH. Emphasizing sociology rather 
than health care delivery systems, this 
innovative new text analyzes current 
developments in the sociology of health 
field. Some of the featured topics are: 


specialized health occupations (i.e., 
faith healing) and Chinese-American 
medicine. By Andrew C. Twaddle, Ph.D. 
and Richard M. Hessler, Ph.D. Febru- 
ary, 1977. 350 pages plus FM I-XVII, 
7” x 10”, 68 illustrations. Price, $8.95. 


A New Book! AMERICAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: Challenges to Existence 
This insightful study of major social 
movements is oriented around four 
basic themes: the search for meaning; 
the search for justice; the search for 
identity; and the search for survival. 
Within this format, the authors exam- 
ine contemporary social problems such 
as crime and race relations. By William 
McCord and Arline McCord. January, 
1977. 291 pages plus FM I-XII, 7” x 
10”. Price, $7.95. 


A New Book! URBAN SOCIAL CON- 
FLICT. Exceptionally useful for urban 
sociology and social change courses, 
this new text examines social conflict 
within the urban culture. Actual case 
studies of historical events are dis- 
cussed in depth. By Arline McCord and 
William McCord. January, 1977. 202 
pages plus FM I-XIV, 7” x 10”, Price, 
$6.95, 


MOSBY 


TIMES MIRROR 
THE C V. MOSBY COMPANY 
11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
T LOUIS, MISSOURI 63141 
. 
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An.crican 

Journal 

of Sociology 

Voluine 83 Number 3 
November 1977 





Social Facts and Rules of Practice Mulligan and Lederme 


Careers, Labor Market Structure, and Socioeconomic Achievemei 





Spilerma 


Community-Elite Influence Structur 
—Laumann, Marsden, and Galaskiewi 


Prestige among Peasants 





Seligse 


Heiri« 





Testing Theories about Religious Conversion 


Arrest Probabilities for Marijuana Use 
f J 
Johnson, Petersen, and Wel 





RESEARCH NO1 


Rural-Urban Use of Stress-Alleviative Dru; 
Webb and Collet 





Review Essay on Paige’s Agrarian Revolution——Wo 
Review Essay on Huntington and Nelson——Bind 


Review Essay on Portes and Walton——Horowii 
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Social Facts and Rules of Practice 


Glenn Mulligan and Bobbie Lederman 
La Trobe University, Australia 


In explicating his concept of the social, Durkheim listed (1) attested 
specimens of social facts and (2) what he took to be the quintes- 
sential properties of such facts. Because he did not distinguish two 
kinds of rules—imperatives that regulate a preexisting activity and 
rules of practice that create the activities they define—he failed to 
see that some of the social facts he had included in the term’s 
extension had, at the same time, been precluded (both in principle 
and anomalously) from the term’s intension. An upshot was that 
the imperative, regulative rules of the social order with the activities 
they govern were emphasized (by Durkheim) at the expense of 
social action first constituted and then regulated by rules of prac- 
tice. Recognition of the distinction between regulative rules and 
rules of practice and of their conceptual connections with corre- 
spondingly different kinds of social facts redresses the balance. 


McCloskey (1976) has suggested that sociology stands in need of system- 
atic inquiries into what he describes as ‘“Durkheim’s core commitments” 
—a suggestion we take up with respect to Durkheim’s concept of social 
facts. Our purpose is both to expose and to explain an anomaly. We shall 
argue (1) that Durkheim’s criteria of what constitutes (or heralds the 
presence of) a social fact exclude phenomena which he himself explicitly 
included when listing exemplary instances of the social, and (2) that 
Durkheim unwittingly legislated the exclusion of what he wished to retain 
because he neglected to honor a fundamental distinction between two sorts 
of rules. These we shall call regulative rules (rules which prescribe, pro- 
hibit, or control in its course participation in an activity) and rules of 
practice (rules which bring into being novel forms of behavior by defining 
their constitutive elements) .1 


SOCIAL FACTS AND SOCIAL RULES 


What Durkheim understood by the term “social fact” is elusive; indeed, 
in chapter 1 of Tke Rules of Sociological Method (19646), he identified 
as social such a miscellany of phenomena that the concept becomes amor- 
phous. Under this category are subsumed “legal and moral rules, popular 
aphorisms and proverbs, articles of faith [and] standards of taste” (p. 7). 


1These two concepts of rules are modified forms of those outlined by Rawls (1967) 
and elaborated by Searle (1967). 
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Also included are “currents of opinion” (p. 8), “ways of existing,” “ways 
of acting,” and even styles of habitation and attire (p. 11). However, all 
the items in this variegated set are said to fit the following definition: “A 
social fact is every way of acting, fixed or not, capable af exercising on 
the individual an external constraint; or again, every way of acting which 
is general throughout a given society, while at the same time existing in 
its own right independent of its individual manifestations” ‘p. 13). 

From the above the following notion can be abstracted: social facts are 
particular ways of acting which have become standard—or, in other words, 
brought under the governance of rules—because, at least initially, they 
have been imposed by sanction. For Durkheim the constraining properties 
of the social are not wayward and random; such properties produce ways 
of acting that are general and hence behavior circumscribed by rule. Thus 
what marks the presence and testifies to the nature of social facts also 
marks and testifies to the presence and nature of social rules. In short, 
social rules, ipso facto, belong to the class of social facts. 


REGULATIVE RULES 


If we are correct in the claim that what can be said of sozial rules ought 
to comply with Durkheim’s cognate notion of a social fact, two questions 
arise: (1) Are all social rules of the same kind? (2) Do all social rules 
fit Durkheim’s criteria of a social fact? 

The reply to the first of these questions is negative. Social rules are not 
homogeneous; there are at least two varieties which differ in a most signifi- 
cant respect. The most common distinction between unformalized types of 
rules is the one between rules that regulate and rules that constitute social ac- 
tion. An important feature of regulative rules, as Searle (1965) dubbed them, 
is that, with little difficulty, they can be formulated as statements in the 
imperative mood: “Do (or do not do) this or that.” They are declarations 
of the form “If X then Y,” where the conditional is a moral presumption 
to action or nonaction and not to be construed as a matter of logical 
entailment as in a compound declarative utterance. The cerresponding 
feature of rules which constitute (as distinct from regulate) action is 
that they can rarely, and only then with difficulty, be construed in the 
imperative mood. It is of their nature to be definitional in character 
before they can have anything regulatory about them. 

Regulative rules resemble (but are not identical with) what Rawls 
(1967) refers to as “summary rules.” Rawls’s summary rules are “sum- 
maries of past decisions [and] are regarded as reports ihat cases of a 
certain sort have been found . . . to be properly decided in a certain 
way” (p. 158). They are rules formulated as a consequence of the general 
recognition that a given activity tends to recur. That being so,. the 
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activity can (and originally does) take place without the existence of 
a covering summary rule. In Rawls’s elaboration of summary rules there 
is no mention of their having the power of constraint; they merely serve 
as a guide for decision making. However, regulative rules, as following 
Searle (1965) we construe them, while conforming to Rawls’s description, 
are additionally characterized by a prescriptive element. What the rule 
contributes is a prescription as to either the occasion or the manner in 
which a preexisting activity is to be carried out or a proscription against 
its performance. 

The similarity between summary rules and Durkheim’s social facts can 
be seen in the following quotation. Social phenomena, Durkheim (1964) 
writes, are “manners of acting and thinking [which] acquire, by reason 
of their repetition, a certain rigidity which on its own account crystallizes 
them . . . and isolates them from the particular events which reflect 
them. They thus acquire a body, a tangible form, and constitute a reality 
in their own right . . . they are given permanent expression in a formula 
which is repeated from mouth to mouth, transmitted by education, and 
fixed even in writing” (p. 7). 

Aside from Durkheim’s concern to hypostatize the social and thus 
establish a subject matter for an empirical science, the above description, 
particularly in its account of the derivation of social facts, conforms with 
Rawls’s concept of summary rules. Moreover, we should note, there is 
nothing in Rawls’s formulation which precludes reification. Regulative 
rules then—that is, summary rules with the prescriptive element added— 
are denizens of the Durkheimian world of social facts. 


RULES OF PRACTICE 


We now come to the issue of whether rules which constitute an activity 
can be accommodated within Durkheim’s framework, again drawing upon 
Rawls for an alternative concept: rules of practice. Rawls (1967) under- 
stands these as covering “any form of activity specified by a system of 
rules whichedefines offices, roles, moves, penalties, defenses, and so on, 
and which gives the activity its structure” (p. 144). Unlike regulative 
rules, constraint, if the term is at all applicable, is confined within the 
activity and is not in any sense external to it. A rule of practice makes 
no statement with respect to actions which occur outside the sphere of 
the practice of which it is a part. Practices are forms of activity in which 
clusters of particular acts and their modes of performance are specified 
by a self-contained set of rules. These latter, in fact, define the practice 
and “cannot be taken as simply describing how those engaged in the 
practice behave” (p. 163). Nor can they be adequately categorized as 
prescriptive of how those engaged in the practice ought to behave. Their 
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role is far more significant. In contrast to the relation that obtains 
between regulative rules which are brought to bear upon actions whose 
existence is logically independent of them, in the case of actions specified 
by rules of practice “it is logically impossible to perform them outside 
the stage-setting provided by those practices, for unless there is the prac- 
tice (with its self-defined offices, moves and offenses), and unless the 
requisite proprieties are fulfilled, whatever movements one makes will fail 
to count as a form of action which the practice specifies. What one does 
will be described in some other way” (p. 163). 

An example used by Mandelbaum (1955) can be modified to demonstrate 
this point. The handing over of money can be construed in many ways. 
A man could be paying back a loan, making a donation, tendering a fare, 
etc. Yet if, while in the employ of a banking house and in the capacity 
of teller, he gives money to a customer of the bank on receipt of a with- 
drawal slip, he is engaging in the practice of banking. As Rawls argues, 
it is logically impossible for the man to perform his act of telling outside 
the stage setting provided by the practice of banking. Although the move- 
ments associated with handing over money can be performed in numerous 
other practice contexts, in all such cases they will be described differently. 


MORAL COERCION, REGULATIVE RULES, AND RULES OF PRACTICE 


The distinction between rules of practice and other socia. rules has im- 
portant consequences for Durkheim’s conception of what makes a fact 
social. For rules of practice do not conform with all of Durkheim’s criteria. 
It is true that such rules describe ways of acting which exist in their own 
right independent of individual manifestations and that they are to some 
degree general throughout given societies. They do not, hawever, exercise 
on the individual an external constraint in the sense that Durkheim under- 
stood that term. As Nisbet (1975), Lukes (1973), and Hirst (1975) have 
all noted, the quintessential feature of the social fact for Durkheim is con- 
straint, and the nature of that coercion is moral. Even when rules of social 
life are enforced by penal sanction, the social property of this niost physical 
form of constraint, Durkheim argues in The Division of Labor (1964a), 
lies in its normative function of entrenching the moral order. 

Yet despite these considerations, and as both Lukes (1973, p. 12) and 
Giddens (1972, p. 42) rightly point out, the notion of consiraint in Durk- 
heim’s work is highly ambiguous. And it is, we suggest, this criterion 
which renders the Durkheimian concept of social facticity unclear and, 
indeed, anomalous. 

Lukes (1973, p. 12) identifies five different ways in which the term 
constraint is used by Durkheim in The Rules of Sociological Method. He 
calls attention to them but does not analyze what it is that differentiates 
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them. The task is a difficult one, if for no reason other than the fact 
that at least three of them refer to rules. It is this area of the confusion 
which we shall attempt to clarify by means of the distinction between 
regulative rules and rules of practice. To this end, we shall examine a 
particular passage in The Rules. It appears as an unbroken paragraph, but 
for the purposes of analysis we shall divide it into four parts: (a) “In the 
case of purely moral maxims, the public conscience exercises a check on 
every act which offends it by means of the surveillance it exercises over 
the conduct of citizens, and the appropriate penalties at its disposal. In 
many cases the constraint is less violent, but nevertheless it always exists.” 
(b) “If I do not submit to the conventions of society, if in my dress I 
do not conform to the customs observed in my country and in my class, 
the ridicule I provoke, the social isolation in which I am kept, produce, 
although in an attenuated form, the same effects as a punishment 
in the strict sense of the word. The constraint is nonetheless efficacious 
for being indirect.” (c) “I am not obliged to speak French with my 
fellow-countrymen nor to use the legal currency, but I cannot possibly 
do otherwise. If I tried to escape this necessity, my attempt would fail 
miserably. As an industrialist, I am free to apply the technical methods 
of former centuries; but by doing so, I should invite certain ruin.” 
(d) “Even when I free myself from these rules and violate them suc- 
cessfully, I am always compelled to struggle with them. When finally 
overcome, they make their constraining power sufficiently felt by the 
resistance they offer. The enterprises of all innovators, including successful 
ones, come up against resistance of this kind” (Durkheim 19644, pp. 2-3). 

We take a and d as the argument, b as one type of illustrative example, 
and c as another. Our objection is that the examples of c are inappropriate 
to the content of the argument. It will be seen that a and b refer to 
constraint by sanction and d refers, as we shall argue, to constraint by 
conscience. Yet neither kind of constraint applies to the examples given 
in c. The undesirable consequences of the last are entirely accounted for 
in terms of the internal rules of communication, exchange, and commerce. 
That is to say, they conform to Rawls’s rules of practice in which 
decision is not determined according to moral criteria but rather by rules 
specifying the practice itself. 

Let us first sort out an ambiguity which arises when a comparison is 
made between a and b on the one hand, and d-on the other. In a and b 
Durkheim refers to the constraint of the collective conscience as it is 
impressed upon the individual from without. He talks of surveillance, 
penalties, ridicule, social isolation, and punishment meted out by society. 
All of these are descriptive of coercion as it is effected by society. In d 
he is referring rather to coercion as it is felt by the individual in society. 
His description is of how the individual is psychologically affected by 
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social coercion. The struggle is to overcome, to free oneself from, to 
violate the rules—an internal battle with oneself in waich individual 
conscience is the agent of the collective conscience, as against the situation 
where the collective conscience, acting as its own agent, directly confronts 
the individual and imposes physical penalties such as isolation. 

The distinction between constraint by sanction and constraint by con- 
science is demonstrated by the fact that one can occur without the other. 
With reference to Durkheim’s example of social isolation, an individual 
can suffer the social sanction of ostracism without feeling conscience 
stricken; an instance is the political prisoner who may, indeed, feel self- 
righteous and high principled in solitary confinement. And, alternatively, 
an individual can feel conscience stricken without being subjected to 
social sanction, as in d when successful (unwitnessed) violation of moral 
rules is achieved. (This is not to say that conscience has any content 
other than that derived from social sanctions. Conscience is clearly in 
dependent relationship to social sanctions. However, while the existence 
of social sanctions is a necessary condition for the development of con- 
science, it is not a sufficient condition. In other words, the direct imposi- 
tion upon an individual of a social sanction may make likely but does 
not entail a parallel response from his conscience.) Yet, in both cases, 
the consequence of violating a rule involves moral constraint, either 
imposed by external sanction or self-inflicted by conscience. When either 
sanction or conscience is involved, the violated rules become authoritative 
standards which pertain to distinctions between right and wrong or good 
and evil in relation to actions. These rules are therefore 2thical in char- 
acter. They reflect the acceptability or unacceptability of actions to public 
sentiment. They are, in a word, normative, and they can be formulated 
as imperative regulative rules. 

Now consider the likely rule-related consequences of taking hard drugs. 
There will be those which have reference to the rules (laws) of physiology 
—the physically debilitating effects of drugs on the human body—quite 
in addition to those of social sanction, namely, prosecution, and possibly 
a troubled conscience. Unlike Durkheim’s examples, the consequences of 
taking hard drugs are likely to include the sentiment-free results of 
breaking the physiological rules of good health as well as punishment 
by both sanction and conscience. 

By contrast, the examples in c entail only sentiment-free consequences 
which, while not in the strict sense identical to the results of disregarding 
the physiological laws of good health, belong nevertheless to the same 
nonnormative order. These are not, in other words, undesirable with 
respect to sentiment. As Durkheim himself says, one is not obliged to 
speak one’s native language. The Frenchman would not be morally sanc- 
tioned per se for the attempt to speak Tibetan to his fellow countrymen, 
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nor would he suffer pangs of conscience as he might if he took hard 
drugs; speaking Tibetan would merely be impracticable. The same applies 
to the constitutive rules of currency and commerce. If one wishes to be 
understood, to buy some bread or make money, one is well advised to 
follow the rules of the game. But if a perverse French businessman takes 
it into his head not to comply with these practice-defining rules, he will 
not be sanctioned—as he would for secular impiety, moral turpitude, 
or a failure in manners—nor will his conscience necessarily trouble him. 
He will simply fail to obtain the benefits which the rule-specified practice 
is designed to yield. The necessity to which Durkheim should have 
referred in c is of the cliff-jumping variety; it has nothing at all to do 
with sentiment coercion. 

Cliff jumping is an activity which entails injury in just the same way 
as noncompliance with the rules of commerce entails economic injury for 
those engaged in commercial practice. Men being mortal, if one jumps off 
a cliff one suffers physical injury; the laws of physics and biology determine 
that this be so. And social practices being activities structured by their 
rules in like manner to the natural order, a practitioner who does not follow 
the rules of commerce will inevitably suffer economic ruin. The laws gov- 
erning the latter are every bit as inexorable as the ones governing the 
former. In both cases one engages in an activity regulated by specific rules. 
For the cliff jumper, only the possibility of grabbing a tree, or some such 
happenstance quite outside the laws of gravity, will prevent injury. Like- 
wise, only the death of a rich uncle, or a similarly extraneous circumstance 
quite outside the rules of commerce, will prevent the economic ruin of the 
businessman. In each case, if the practice is isolated and conditions con- 
trolled to exclude such extrinsic factors, the results are equally predictable. 
Hence the absurdity of a businessman, qua businessman, experiencing pangs 
of conscience when not following the rules of commerce. 

To be sure, his conscience may be troubled with respect to the way he 
treats his wife. And further, he may suffer some moral conflict about com- 
plying with the rules of commerce to the extent that extracommercial moral 
rules have inguence over him. But failure to follow the rules that constitute 
commerce will not trouble his conscience so much as discourage his con- 
tinued participation in commercial practice. The investment of capital is an 
example of a commercial rule; capital must not lie permanently idle. Now 
the businessman, perhaps pressured by his radical student offspring, might 
` feel guilty about the “unearned” nature of his profit from, say, stock mar- 
ket investment of his capital. But while feeling guilty in terms of the moral 
sanction of his children, he will nevertheless know, in reference to the rules 
_ of commerce, that if he wants to continue as a member of the practice of 
commerce he must follow the rule of investment. And his decision in this 
matter will be moral only insofar as he is influenced by the moral sanction 
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of his children when they impose upon him ideological criteria quite dis- 
tinct from commercial criteria. 

It is true that a businessman bankrupted through personal incompetence 
may suffer the ridicule of successful colleagues. But as moral! penalties are 
sponsored by what are seen as moral failings, such ridicule would be 
prompted by adjacent extracommercial considerations. It is simply a con- 
tingent matter whether or not moral and other rule systems are run in 
harness or apart. It is not a rule of the game of chess that one must win, 
although the rules of the game define a losing position. Similarly, it is not 
a rule of the practice of commerce that one must wax fat with profit, but 
the rules of commercial practice locate the bankrupt. That one must win 
by waxing fat is a moral rule of endeavor, applicable perhaps to the out- 
comes of acts of practice, but is not itself a constitutive rule of any prac- 
tice. On the morality of investment, and likewise on the respective values 
associated with success and failure, the constitutive rules of commerce are 
mute; they will tell the businessman only that if he does not invest he 
forsakes the game. 

Yet despite these characteristics of the examples offered in c, the argu- 
ment given in @ and d and the examples of 6 are directed to the conse- 
quences of offending sentiment. Furthermore, d is a logical impossibility as 
applied to c’s examples. If we insert after “Even when I free myself from” 
the rules of communication, exchange, or commerce, the rest of d does not 
follow. To free oneself from the constitutive rules of communication, ex- 
change, and commerce is not to participate in these practices. One cannot 
continue to participate without observing the rules. They therefore cannot 
be violated successfully in the same way as can rules of sentiment. It is in 
the nature of rules that some are susceptible to violation and some are not. 
One can free oneself from moral rules in terms of action yet still be bound 
by them in terms of a troubled conscience, just as Durkheim argues. How- 
ever, this seemingly paradoxical effect of moral rules does not apply to 
rules of practice. To free oneself from the rules of commerce is to cease 
practicing the activity they define. One cannot be both free of rules of 
practice and bound by them. Returning to our example of the hard-drug 
user, the argument of d becomes applicable. Having successfully violated 
the rules of sentiment—that is, having taken hard drugs in contravention 
of the relevant sanctions but without detection and therefore without the 
sanctions of prosecution and imprisonment—the drug user could neverthe- 
less still feel the constraining power of those unapplied sanctions. He could 
feel conscience stricken. But if Durkheim’s industrialist, contrary to the 
rules of commerce, adopts the technical methods of former centuries, there 
is no chance that he will continue long as an industrialist. He could not 
successfully violate the rules, for it is impossible for him qua industrialist 
to ever be in the same situation as the drug taker. Imagine an industrialist 
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using outmoded methods, making a mint, and feeling guilty about it! The 
industrialist might interpret or manipulate the rules of commerce (it would 
even be possible to argue that interpretation and manipulation are part of 
the rule system of commerce) in an innovative way. But his success in do- 
ing so will be determined by whether his interpretation or manipulation is 
consistent with the body of rules which constitutes commercial practice, 
that is, whether his move is financially viable. The following of rules of 
practice is dependent upon skill rather than moral persuasion, although the 
adoption of particular practices may well be determined by moral influ- 
ences. Having made the choice and hence embarked, whether or not the 
rules are followed will be a matter of comprehension, skill, expertise, and 
the like, whereas the drug user’s violation of the regulative rules of senti- 
ment has nothing to do with any of these. 


RULES OF PRACTICE AS SOCIAL FACTS 


Lest our intention be misunderstood, we are not suggesting here that rules 
of practice are not social. We wish merely to make the point (as has 
Lukes) that the criterion of constraint is a false limitation in Durkheim’s 
definition of social facticity. The consequences of not following the con- 
stitutive rules of communication and exchange are certainly social, as 
indeed is the manner in which they arise since they result from interactive 
situations and their goals are socially significant. Moreover, it should not 
be overlooked that there is a social purpose which they alone can serve. 
The same rules which define and structure practices also identify practi- 
tioners. The followers of the rules of a particular practice are thereby 
socially discriminable as participants. How else do we identify doctors, 
businessmen, football players, etc.? Nonetheless, these rules are social 
without involving sanction and punishment and are, therefore, not con- 
straining in Durkheim’s sense. The penalty for not following rules of 
practice is the failure to achieve a goal for which specific action is a 
necessary condition—rules as defined by a practice—for the attainment 
of its unique end. That is, the foreign-language user fails to communicate 
and the businessman fails to make money, and not because anyone dis- 
approves of their behavior (although they might for extraneous nonpractice 
defining reasons) but because in a purely practical sense that behavior 
cannot, in terms of the logic of the practice, achieve the end. 

What has apparently been overlooked is that practices implicitly or 
explicitly exclude from decision-making reference any but their own 
rules. Rawls (1967) demonstrates this point with his analysis of the prac- 
tice of promising. The option of breaking a promise is not, as a matter 
of definition, open to someone who has, by making the promise, entered 
into a practice which has as its purpose and embodies in its rules the 
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effect of committing its practitioners to a given course. Rawls asks “what 
we would say of someone who, when asked why he broke his promise, 
replied that it was best (for reasons, in this case, of utilitarian principle) 
on the whole?” We would, suggests Rawls, question whetaer that person 
understands “what it means to say ‘I promise’” (p. 156). The rules of 
the practice of promising are such that they specifically exclude reference 
to outside considerations, including those associated with moral senti- 
ment. To say “I promise” means “I will do X regardless of all other 
considerations.” 

Practices such as commerce and language usage are, in fact, self-con- 
tained systems of rules which exclude one another. That insularity, in the 
final analysis, is their purpose. They coordinate a variety of singular acts 
into an activity which is formulated with a view to the achievement of 
a particular goal. Rawls gives the examples of “games ard rituals, trials 
and parliaments.” The exclusion of outside reference is instrumental in 
ensuring that conditions favorable to the accomplishment of a given end 
are preserved. Since external considerations will not pertain to the prosecu- 
tion of that particular exercise and will, furthermore, relate to some other 
goal, they will necessarily be detrimental to the practice. In a sense, rules 
of practice are the mavericks of the normative order; they are refractory 
in the face of moral coercion and offer resistance to moral authority. 

Action oriented to rules of practice might, of course be subject to 
sanction and punishment in terms of some other rule, for example, the 
businessman answering to his socialist children. The commercial rule of 
maximizing profit while holding wages constant is reprehensible in the 
eyes of the socialistic young. Which brings us to the obvious point that 
a practice itself as a whole may be successfully subjected to normative 
disapproval, in which case the act of engaging in it will be sanctioned. 
But as we have said, this is a moral judgment of action in terms of 
criteria other than the rules which define the practice. 


CONCLUSION 


e 
If our analysis of the conceptual connections between regulative rules, 
the fact-making rules of practice, and the social is correc:, then Fallding 
(1968, p. 45), in suggesting “that we have barely begun to understand 
what Durkheim required of us,” wrote more wisely tham he knew. For 
Durkheim defined social facts both attributively and b; example, and 
like his commentators failed to see why not all he listed as exemplary 
of the social had the essential properties his attributive deinition required 
of them. Attributive definition purports to expose the quintessential and 
to give a sense of hidden truths revealed. Students of Durkheim con- 
centrated on the listed features at the expense of the listed specimens, 
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and anomaly, although noted, went unexplained. An upshot was (with 
Durkheim as mentor) the stress on regulative rule systems as the key- 
stones of the social order and the neglect of conceptual rule systems as 
“makers” of novel social facts.2 Even Giddens (1976), who makes a good 
deal out of what might be done with a sociology that includes cognitive 
social orders, is reluctant to give any prominence to rules of practice, 
allowing them a place only in the “play-sphere.” There are, he admits, 
“a few other social practices like this [rules which apply within clearly 
delimited and unquestioned boundaries], namely rituals and ceremonials, 
which also tend to have a ‘closed’ character, and do not generate much 
change from within themselves” (p. 124). In contrast to the thrust of the 
foregoing argument, Giddens believes that the reason for this quality of 
stability is that rules of practice “are set apart from the ordinary interests 
of day-to-day life . . . [a circumstance not true of] most rule systems 
[which] must not be assumed to be like this” (p. 124). He is unlikely to 
be right; the examples examined in this paper suggest that rules of prac- 
tice are. very much in the general run of daily activities. 

However, there is a further and more compelling reason why social facts 
constituted by rules of practice are central and not peripheral to sociology. 
It is that, in the absence of such constitutive rules, no language of morals 
—no language of approval, blame, command, censure, criticism, exhorta- 
tion, praise, or regret—can ever be formulated. The case has been made 
by Searle (1965) in his analysis of speech or illocutionary acts. Searle 
argues that (1) in any serious utterance we never speak without also 
intending—that is, we always contrive to do things (or achieve ends) 
alongside (and in addition to) expressing a proposition by a simple act of 
reference and predication. (2) The meaning of any serious utterance must 
be construed in terms of the speaker’s intention to produce an effect on 
his audience by means of their recognition of his intention to contrive 
that effect. Meaning to do something through saying something Searle 
(following Austin) calls an “‘illocutionary act.” (3) Tllocutionary acts 
(which, characteristically, are marked by performative verbs such as 
“warn,” “apologize,” “demand,” “promise,” “order,” “ask,” “greet,” ad- 
mire,” etc.) are governed by performance rules that indicate the act’s 
function. (4) The semantics of a language can be analyzed only in terms 
of sets of constitutive practice rules, and illocutionary acts are speech 


2Although Durkheim emphasized moral at the expense of nonmoral rules, he did on 
occasion distinguish between them. In discussing rules of conduct, he notes that not 
all have a “moral character about them. For example, there are rules of conduct a 
doctor must follow in the treatment of this or that illness; others informing the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the artist, the way to proceed to success. They must 
not be confused with moral rules” (Durkheim 1964, p. 424). However, what he did 
fail to see is that part of what he regarded as indubitably social was constituted (and 
not simply regulated) by rules of practice. 
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acts performed in accordance with these rules of practice. Therefore, the 
performance rules of language, being, in fact, rules of practice, constitute 
an essential vehicle for the expression of the language of morals. Rules 
of practice are the means by which regulative rules are conveyed from 
person to person. In the speech acts of everyday transactions, the inten- 
tionality of our action, pace Giddens, is constructed and interpreted in 
terms of constitutive rules, and, ironically, without such constitutive rules 
no constraining moral order could be linguistically formulated or codified 
in law. Moreover, since rules of practice make possible the objective 
representation of regulative rules, they (rules of practice) are nothing 
less than essential in the formation of a social facticity (in Durkheim’s 
sense) of moral regulation. 
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The objective of this paper is to develop the notion of the career 
as a strategic link between structural features of the labor market 
and the socioeconomic attainments of individuals. In the first section 
we review the treatment of careers in the occupational sociology 
literature and consider limitations of the traditional conceptualization. 
In the second section the main features of career lines, their structures 
and reward trajectories, are described. In conjunction with this dis- 
cussion, the virtues and drawbacks of several strategies for delineating 
career lines from empirical data are addressed. In the next section 
we sketch the determinants of career-line structures as they reside in 
industry organization and labor market composition. In the con- 
cluding pages we consider the implications of a labor market overlaid 
with career lines for investigations of the socioeconomic-achieve- 
ment process. 


There are many points of convergence in the literatures of occupational 
sociology, industrial sociology, organization theory, and labor economics. 
In this paper we employ the perspectives of these subdisciplines to illumi- 
nate the nature of work careers; as a second concern, we discuss the 
relevance of the career concept to a comprehension of the socioeconomic- 
attainment process. By a “career line” or “job trajectory” we shall mean 
a work history that is common to a portion of the labor force.” Our focus, | 
therefore, is on a life-cycle phenomenon, typically a sequence of jobs, 
rather than on the employment situations of individuals at a given time 
or at a particular age. Elucidating the properties of these job sequences— 
their entry portals, number of constituent positions, availability of transfer 
options to alternative career lines, and shapes of their returns in earnings, 
e 


.1 The work reported here was supported in part by funds granted to the Institute for 
Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity pursuant to the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and in part by a grant 
from the Brookdale Institute of Gerontology and Adult Human Development, Jeru- 
salem. I would like to thank Robert Kaufman: for his assistance with the computations 
and Burton Singer, David Featherman, and Ross M. Stolzenberg for their comments 
on an earlier draft. The conclusions are the sole responsibility of the author. An earlier 
version of this paper was presented at the Conference on Occupational Careers Analysis, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, March 26~28, 1976, which was sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council’s Committee on Work and Personality in the Middle Years. 


2 Following Slocum (1966, p. 6), we use the term “career” to refer to an individual’s 
job history, and the terms “career line” and “job trajectory” to denote an empirical 
regularity (i.e., structural feature) in the labor market. 
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status, and work satisfaction as a function of age—const:tutes the prin- 
cipal task of career-line analysis. 

Jobs are viewed quite differently from this life-cycle perspective in 
the socioeconomic-achievement literature. In that paradigm (Blau and 
Duncan 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972: Jencks et al. 
1972) the emphasis is on assessing the effects of charecteristics prior 
to labor force entry (e.g., intelligence, education, father’s SES) on an 
individual’s occupational standing and earnings in later life. Little atten- 
tion is given in that literature, though, to the linkages which exist among 
jobs; in short, work positions are not viewed as componeats of coherent 
career lines. Ignoring the textured nature of the labor market means that 
it is treated implicitly as an undifferentiated entity, in the sense that 
persons with equal status scores or identical earnings in first job are 
considered to have equivalent prospects for advancemeni, subject only 
to the continued impact of the background variables and to “random” 
exogenous effects. 

The notion of a career line is intimately associated with the view that 
the labor market is patterned—that determinable job sequences exist, 
common to the experiences of many workers, which can be understood 
in terms of institutional features of this market. The sub“ects of organi- 
zation theory and industrial sociology describe the work settings within 
which the careers of individuals evolve. Career lines are shaped by the 
nature of industry structures (e.g., occupational distribution, mode of 
recruiting into upper status slots such as promotion from below vs. hiring 
from outside the firm) and by the institutional demography of the labor 
market (e.g., mix of industry types, which ones are expanding and which 
are contracting). The latter consideration is important because job tra- 
jectories often cross firm and industry boundaries instead of remaining 
entirely within them. A second objective in the study of work careers, 
then, is to understand the determinants of career-line features, especially 
how they are rooted in labor market organization. 

Given the distribution of career lines in a locality, whith trajectory a 
young worker will enter would appear to depend on his personal qualifica- 
tions (intelligence, education), his predilection for a particular kind of 
work (molded by parental and peer influence), and the resources he can 
muster in competing for the entry-level position (e.g., material support 
from parents, sponsorship by influential others). With respect to many 
career lines it is reasonable to assume that background factors continue 
to influence status attainment and earnings, beyond facilitating access to 
the entry-level position. It is equally reasonable that in other career lines 
background factors have only a minor impact on rate o: advancement, 
once entrance is secured (e.g., employees in seniority-graded. bureaucracies; 
craftsmen in the construction trades). A third objective in the study of 
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careers, therefore, is to ascertain the role of individual-level variables— 
especially educational attainment—at different points in the career tra- 
jectory, carrying out this analysis for a variéty of career lines. This 
endeavor would provide the study of socioeconomic achievement with 
more of an institutional context than presently characterizes this body 
of research. 

Finally, as several authors have noted, career characteristics constitute 
an important determinant of an individual’s life-style in social arenas 
besides the world of work. The most investigated career features are 
probably extent and direction of occupational mobility as these affect 
psychological dispositions, especially political preference (Lipset 1960, 
pp. 253-58) and prejudice (Hodge and Treiman 1966). Regarding other 
career features, Liebow (1967) stresses the concentration in ghetto neigh- 
borhoods of “dead-end jobs’”—positions carrying little expectation of 
promotion or earnings growth—as a factor in the low work motivation 
oi many residents. Also, Wilensky (1961), discussing associational parti- 
cipation, points to substantially higher rates of organizational membership 
among persons who have had “orderly” careers, in comparison with indi- 
viduals who have experienced chaotic work histories. While there remains 
an issue of causality versus self-selection in many of these studies, the 
impact of work-career features on attitudes and behavior is a fourth topic 
warranting additional research. (The non—labor market consequences of 
career-line affiliation will not, however, be discussed further in this paper.) 

Although some empirical results are presented, our principal concern 
here is to develop the career notion as a strategic link between structural 
features of the labor market and the socioeconomic attainments of individ- 
uals. Our use of data, therefore, is mainly illustrative, to demonstrate 
conceptual points, rather than analytic, to assess the contributions of 
particular factors. The organization of this paper proceeds according 
to the following. themes: In the next section we review the treatment 
of careers in the occupational sociology literature and discuss some limita- 
tions with the traditional conceptualization. In Section II we enumerate 
the main features of career-line structures and present several illustrations. 
In Section III we outline two strategies for delineating career trajectories 
depending on the type of data available. In the concluding pages two 
crucial issues are sketched—the determinants of career-line structures, 
as they reside in labor market organization, and the relevance of the 
career concept for the study of socioeconomic attainment. 


I. TREATMENT OF CAREERS IN OCCUPATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


The traditional literature on occupations and careers is dominated by 
case studies, frequently ethnographic accounts, of one or a very few 
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occupations, firms, or industries. Accordingly, this literature abounds with 
such titles as Wall Street Lawyer (Smigel 1964), Organizational Scientists 
(Glaser 1964), Religion as an Occupation (Fichter 1961), Professional 
Soldier (Janowitz 1960), and Man on the Assembly Line (Walker and 
Guest 1952). In a related kind of inquiry, in contrast to providing a 
comprehensive overview of an occupation or a career line, researchers have 
focused on the performance of critical tasks peculiar to certain work 
situations: how policemen mediate squabbles (Wilson 1968, p. 21), how 
taxi drivers “size up” customers (Henslin 1968), and how Failure is muted 
and made socially acceptable within large bureaucracies (Goldner 1965). 

The key themes around which the comprehensive studies of individual 
occupations and career lines have been organized concern preparation for 
work, securing entrance into the occupation, remuneration and rewards, 
mobility, occupational associations, and phasing into retirement. The 
individual case studies employ, of course, concrete statements of these 
issues, tailored to the specific occupations investigated (see, e.g., Hall 
[1948] on stages in medical careers). A reading of these career accounts 
is revealing with respect to the variety of mechanisms waich have been 
devised to accomplish the same essential tasks, such as socialization of 
new entrants, and with regard to commonalities among different sorts 
of occupations in the institutional forms employed. 

Because of the great number of case studies executec on individual 
occupations and career lines, a more theoretical literature has evolved 
which has as its purpose collation of the ethnographic accounts via the 
construction of typologies. Typical of these endeavors are the classifica- 
tions of Caplow (1954, p. 102) and Slocum (1966, pp. 45-75). Caplow 
groups occupations into four categories: independent fee-taking profes- 
sionals, building craftsmen, semiskilled machine-tending factory workers, 
and small retail merchants. Slocum’s categories place greater emphasis 
on institutional environments; he describes work arrangements on-farms 
and in family-operated retail businesses, corporations, agencies of the 
federal government, educational organizations, and the military. Many 
other classification schemes exist, some being modest varjants of the 
Census Bureau’s major occupational groups (e.g., Ritzer 1972, p. 6; 
Taylor 1968, pp. 53-59). 

The intent of these typologies is to reduce the variety of descriptions 
of detailed occupations and career lines to a small number of categories 
which can be scrutinized more efficiently. The categories devised by an 
author are subjected to. investigation in terms of how ker issues in the 
organization of work and career are resolved. A successful typology is 
one in which the fundamental issues are handled in a Eke manner or 
through similar organizational structures by the detailed occupations 
within a category, while differences in resolution apply to occupations. in 
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different categories. In short, the typology “accounts for” much of the 
total variation among detailed occupations and career lines in mechanisms 
employed to process key issues, in the sense that the alternative arrange- 
ments are identified and each is associated with a list of occupations and 
career lines. 

The issues on which the construction of occupational categories tends 
to be centered are much the same ones as those raised in investigations 
of individual occupations; though, consistent with a study of properties 
of categories, the queries tend to be posed in a more general manner and 
the results of the analyses maintain this quality. Caplow (1954, pp. 
102-20), for example, organizes his discussion of occupational types 
around the following themes: manner of recruitment, returns to seniority, 
evaluation of merit, control over occupational behavior and extraoccupa- 
tional behavior, occupational culture, formation of occupational attitudes 
and occupational stereotypes, and rate of growth or decline in employment. 
Ritzer (1972, p. 11) considers the same essential issues but arranges his 
discussion of the categories around institutional conflicts and problems, 
as an additional frame of reference. 

Now, even though researchers in occupational sociology use the term 
“career” when discussing work experience and occupational stages, they 
tend to conceptualize this notion in a way that detracts from the delinea- 
tion of actual career lines and the study of their determinants. While we 
use the term descriptively, to denote a person’s work history, the common 
usage is prescriptive. This is apparent from comments by various authors. 
Slocum (1966, p. 5), for example, defines career as “an orderly sequence 
of development extending over a period of years and involving progres- 
sively more responsible roles within an occupation.” With reference to 
work histories in industrial firms, he adds, “The theoretical model involves 
entry into a position that requires the performance of occupational duties 
at the lowest rung . . . followed by higher-level positions within an organi- 
zation.” Such a characterization leaves little room for work histories 
which do not exhibit an orderly pattern. Moreover, it detracts from the 
view of career lines as empirical regularities in the labor market, to be 
determined through the examination of data, and from the perspective 
that variations in career-line features are matters to be explained. Ritzer 
(1972, p. 43), who follows Slocum in adopting an ideal-type perspective, 
is quite explicit on this point. He states that “the [career definitions] tell 
us very little about actual career patterns.” 

A second difficulty with career accounts in the occupational sociology 
literature stems from distinct biases in the types of careers that are 
discussed. Many of the ethnographic materials upon which the accounts 
are based derive from case studies of individual occupations, firms, or 
industries. The career lines delineated from these observations are almost 
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exclusively trajectories within institutional structures. We have descrip- 
tions of typical careers of policemen, construction craftsmen, teachers, 
and assembly-line workers? but only the most rudimentery information 
about career lines that transverse institutional boundaries or about the 
related phenomenon of career change in mid-life. We know little about 
the frequency of cross-institutional career paths or about tae sorts of jobs 
that form them. These matters presumably translate into questions con- 
cerning which skills are transferable and to what extent worxers in different 
industries are constrained by investments in seniority and pension rights. 
Investigations of career change in mid-life would involve the additional 
considerations of promotion blockage in a career line and deterioration 
in work satisfaction with age. Such topics have received only passing 
mention by researchers (see Sofer [1970], though, for an exception). 

What emerges from this brief review is an idealized description of 
occupational careers, which may be quite useful in the study of stiati- 
fication arrangements, organizations, and occupations—where “career” 1s 
an adjunct consideration, one of several concepts introduced to elucidate 
the main subject. However, for the purpose of delineating empirical career 
lines and understanding their determinants in industry structures and 
labor market composition, the existing accounts are inadequate. The pre- 
scriptive formulation, characteristic of the literature, is not well suited 
to investigating the properties of career trajectories; moreover, the cate- 
gories used in the occupational sociology literature are not zhe appropriate 
ones for summarizing the variety of career-line types or e-ucidating their 
significant features.* 

Job-change patterns.—It is not the case that the empir-cal description 
of careers has been entirely neglected, though the number of such studies 
is small. A partial step toward career-line delineation was taken in the 
early 1950s by several researchers who sought to analyze the character 
of job shifts. Lipset and Bendix (1952a, 1952b) examined the frequency 
of three kinds of shifts—employer change, occupational change, and com- 
munity change—relating each to other variables. For our purposes, their 
most significant findings concern variations in job-change behavior by 
occupation and age. They report that occupational change is least common 
among professionals and skilled workers (careers for them approximate 


3 These accounts commonly review career stages from the perspective of the employing 
organization: entrance into the firm or agency (e.g., factory, police department), 
movement among its statuses, departure from it—see Stewman (1975) for a well- 
executed example. What an individual’s work history was prior to eatrance-and what 
it is subsequent to departure are not addressed. 

4 Another drawback to the occupational classifications is that they usually lack industry 
detail. It is well known (e.g, Blauner 1964; Woodward 1965), though, that industries 
differ in regard to promotion prospects and separation rates, matters of relevance to 
career structure. Additional comments on industry effects are made ir Section IV. 
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the traditional descriptions in the occupational sociology literature) and 
that the frequency of all types of shift decreases with age. Reynolds 
(1951, pp. 19-36) enumerated many of the same results but added 
several observations about industries. In particular, he introduced the 
notion of “neighboring industries,” among which the flow of labor is 
intense. He noted, for example, that the trade and service sectors show 
a marked interchange of labor with each other, while clothing manufac- 
turing occupies a relatively isolated position, exchanging few workers 
with other industries. His observations are pertinent to career-line 
description as they relate the frequency of cross-industry trajectories to 
career origins. 

The most comprehensive investigation of job-shift behavior is reported 
in Gladys Palmer’s seminal volume, Labor Mobility in Six Cities (1954). 
For the decade 1940-49, she described job-change patterns for approxi- 
mately 5,000 males as well as for a smaller female sample. Job shifts are 
divided into several mutually exclusive categories: employer only; em- 
ployer and occupation; employer and industry; employer, occupation, 
and industry; and other shift type. Her findings are consistent with the 
preceding studies, though she introduced several refinements. With indi- | 
viduals categorized according to their 1949 occupations, a higher frequency 
of employer-only shifts, relative to other shift types, was detected among 
professional workers and craftsmen. With respect to industry affiliation 
in 1949, she noted a corresponding tendency to employer-only shifts 
among construction workers. Additionally, she reported that a simulta- 
neous change of employer, occupation, and industry—presumably a new 
career beginning—declines with age, relative to other shift patterns; while 
the frequency of employer-only moves, as a percentage of all job changes, 
increases with age. 

In the past two decades the analysis of job-shift behavior has been 
subordinated in stratification and mobility research to the study of status 
and earnings change, as these matters are formulated in socioeconomic- 
attainment models; that is, without regard to the pattern of movement. 
However, seyeral recent investigations have sought to capture more of 
the complexity in job-change behavior than is conveyed by the two 
measures of career returns. Spilerman and Miller (1973) examine how the 
character of job shifts (quality of position left, quality of position entered) 
would be altered for low-income workers under a negative-income-tax 
program. Sgrensen (1975) distinguishes between voluntary and involun- 
tary job changes, and analyzes black-white differences in labor market 
opportunity in terms of this consideration. Also, Parnes and Nestel (1974), 
in a preliminary report on the middle-aged male sample from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience, investigate earnings 
growth among voluntary job changers, involuntary job changers, and 
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nonchangers. All these recent studies employ less elaborate job-shift cate- 
gories than the ones used by Palmer (1954), yet they represent a clear 
tendency to return to more detailed descriptions of job-change patterns 
than has been common in socioeconomic-achievement models. 

The preceding studies were characterized as a partial step toward 
career-line descriptions because the analyses refer to transitions between 
a pair of jobs, not to complete work histories. There are, however, a few 
tentative beginnings toward the more ambitious objective of delineating 
career lines and identifying their features. Form and Miller (1949) dis- 
play job histories for 276 persons. The individual career trajectories are 
grouped according to the major occupational category of last job in the 
sequence (current position). In discussing the trajectories, Form and 
Miller emphasize the career features “amount of vertical mobility” and 
“amount of time spent in each career stage” (initial work period, trial 
period, stable work period). They show that distinct differences in job 
histories and mobility patterns pertain to persons currently in each 
occupational category. Wilensky (1961) reports on the work experiences 
of 678 men from middle-class backgrounds. In addition to the career 
dimensions “direction” and “amount” of job change, he gives special 
attention to “degree of orderliness of a work history.” By this phrase 
he means how well it conforms to the notion of “one job [leading] to 
another, related in function and higher in status” (p. 522). Wilensky 
concludes that only one-third of his middle-class sample have work his- 
tories which can be described as orderly. 

A final study deserving note is a theoretical contribution by Thompson, 
Avery, and Carlson (1968). The authors use the term “career” in a 
neutral sense, much as we do, to denote “any unfolding sequence of jobs” 
(p. 7). They distinguish between an “orderly career” (identical with 
Wilensky’s usage of the term “career”)® and a “disrupted career,” one 
in which a change of occupation has occurred.® In conjunction with these 
career types they introduce career-line features which have not received 
attention from other researchers and which are well attuned to the evolu- 
tionary nature of careers: the shape of earnings and status trajectories 
(early ceiling, late ceiling) and the notion that a career beginning may 
lead to branches—multiple career-line options—several of which may be 


5 Wilensky (p. 523) associates the term “career” with a life plan. He counterposes 
“disorderly work history” to “career” when discussing job sequences that do not 
conform to the notion of one job leading to another with greater rewards. Identification 
of the career concept with a progression of successively higher ranked positions is com- 
mon in the occupational sociology literature (e.g, Taylor 1968, p. 266; Sofer 
1970, p. 65). 

6 The notion of “disrupted career,” as specified in Thompson et al. (1968, p. 21), is 
unusually restrictive. They would consider the shift of a nurse or a teacher into 
administration as an instance of career disruption. In contrast, we view such shifts 
as part of orderly career progressions. 
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orderly, though with different long-term consequences for the incumbents. 
We return to these considerations in the next section. 

To summarize, our assessment of the occupational sociology literature in 
regard to the light it sheds upon work careers is that this body of research 
has led to an incomplete characterization of the variety of career lines 
present in the labor market. The literature consists more of ideal-type 
specifications than descriptions of empirical regularities, and the emphasis 
is on orderly lines of progression. This literature is strongest in relation 
to career lines which lie entirely within one of the institutional categories 
recognized in occupational sociology (e.g., profession, craft occupation, 
industrial firm), but it is less adequate in dealing with complex trajec- 
tories. Related writings on job-shift patterns and on careers per se provide 
important insights into career-line structures and the determinants of 
their features, yet no systematic attempt to actually describe the variety 
of trajectories in the labor market on the basis: of empirical data has 
been undertaken. 


II. FEATURES OF CAREER LINES 


In this section we outline several properties of career lines, our purpose 
being to convey some of the complexities of these structures preliminary 
to considering methods for delineating detailed career trajectories and 
assessing their role in the socioeconomic-attainment process. Two themes 
are interwoven: we describe career lines as relatively stable labor market 
structures through which workers “flow”; at the same time we indicate 
how certain attributes of individuals—in particular, age—influence the 
paths that will be available to them. Since the underlying objective of 
this paper is to argue the importance of career lines for understanding 
socioeconomic achievement—a topic which is addressed in the concluding 
section—we devote special attention here to life-cycle trajectories in 
career rewards. 

Our point of departure from the occupational sociology literature stems 
from our view of the labor market as a system, in the sense that work 
organizations are overlaid with multiple career trajectories, which may 
transverse those units and which are themselves linked via transition 
opportunities from one career line to certain others. In some cases a 
career line consists of a sequence of positions within a single firm through 
which a worker must progress in a rigid manner: entry occurs at the 
bottom of the job ladder, and promotion is through well-specified grades 
(e.g., police and fire departments). Other trajectories are less well de- 
lineated by institutional rules and may contain several entry-level positions 
as well as multiple departure points to alternative career lines. (For 
instance, an electronics technician may learn his trade in school or be 
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promoted to the job from a craft occupation [electrician]. From this 
position he can move upward to an engineering or a managerial slot or 
downward to a craftsman job. Lateral moves across industries are also 
common: electrical machinery, computers, airplane manufacturing, and 
hospitals all employ significant numbers of electronics technicians.) 

In order to examine the labor market as a system of interconnected 
career lines, it is necessary to specify the trajectories empirically rather 
than employ a priori notions as to which specific jobs skould be linked 
together. To proceed otherwise would not permit use of a high level of 
disaggregation in the definition of a job (such as the six-dizit occupation/ 
industry code of the U.S. Census) and would entail gross simplifications 
in the descriptions of career structures. For the present discussion we 
define a career line as a collection of jobs in which there is a high proba- 
bility of movement from one position to another on the list; in short, it 
is a sequence of jobs common to a portion of individuals in the labor force. 
This primitive definition will be amended as we entertain certain com- 
plexities of careers. 

Ports of entry.’—A career line begins with an initial position. We 
define an entry portal as a job in the career line held ty a significant 
proportion of persons without prior employment in anotier position in 
the trajectory. Some career lines have a single entry portal. To become 
a police lieutenant, for instance, one must have been previously a patrol- 
man and a sergeant, usually in the same community. Not every patrolman 
becomes a lieutenant or sergeant; yet, in order to discuss how jobs are 
linked, it is convenient to specify the career line as origirating with the 
entry-level position and continuing to the highest rank which draws a 
substantial proportion of its personnel from the lower capacities (e.g., 
police captain). To convey the frequency of mobility, transition proba- 
bilities can be associated with each job, or appended to each year in a 
grade, to indicate the likelihood of promotion or demotior as a function 
of number of years of prior service (see Stewman 1975). 

With respect to a policeman’s career line, the entry-level position is 
unique. Other trajectories, though, have multiple entry portals. For exam- 
ple, one can become a skilled craftsman in a manufacturing firm by being 
promoted from an assembly-line job, by completing an apprenticeship 
program, or by studying a vocational curriculum in high school. Indeed, 
many career lines permit stages to be skipped, replaced òy educational 
credentials or by work experience outside the particular trajectory. As 
a consequence, individuals who enter the career line through different 
portals will frequently be dissimilar in age and education—factors likely 


7 This term is taken from Kerr (1954, p. 101). His concern, though, was not with 


career-line structure but with labor market organization, a subject which we address 
in Section IV. 
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to have an impact on their subsequent rates of advancement and on 
career returns. : 

One difficulty with our specification of a career line arises from the 
presence of branches. Our definition refers to a sequence of positions 
(e.g., assembly-line worker — foreman — manager). Yet, while this pro- 
gression may denote an empirical regularity, in the sense that a majority 
of managers in a particular industry have traversed the path, it nonethe- 
less might be typical of the histories of few individuals who begin work 
on the assembly line. Indeed, any career-line path—that is, an ordered 
sequence of jobs—in which the entry-level position has numerous branches 
may be depicting the mobility prospects of few workers in the initial 
position. In order to address the various kinds of issues which arise in 
the study of careers, it is therefore useful to employ two complementary 
perspectives: descriptions of career-line fragments (paths) associated with 
critical positions in the labor market (e.g., manager in industry X) and 
specifications of the expected progress of workers who enter the career 
line via different portals. 

We illustrate the two perspectives in figure 1. In panel A, the paths 
associated with a hypothetical managerial position are depicted (solid 
lines). The figure shows that entrance may be directly into this position 
from outside the trajectory (dashed arrow to “manager”) or through 
promotion from a lower-ranked status in the career line (solid arrows 
from “foreman”). In this representation, a branch to a new position is 
defined when, say 12% of a cohort in the origin status have made the 
transition. The incline is begun when, say, 3% have made the shift and 
terminated when, say, 9% of workers have made the move.® (The same 
transition may be repeated at a later time if the branching criterion is 
again satisfied.) Also, because individuals who enter via different portals 
may be dissimilar in background characteristics and in expected rate of 
advancement, the converging paths are kept distinct. One might, of course, 
choose to ignore prior work history, in which case the parallel lines per- 
taining to a single position would be merged. 

In panel B we illustrate the complete collection of career-line paths 

‘that emerge from a common entry-level position (career tree). The 
fragments associated with the managerial position are drawn in a heavy 
black line to offset them from the remainder of the tree and facilitate 
comparisons between the two representations. Also, the career-line paths 
which link the managerial position to other entry portals (light lines in 
8 Consequently, the slope of an incline indexes the age specificity of the transition in 


that a steep rise is associated with a narrow age window. (The measure of dispersion 
suggested in the text is the interquartile range.) 


5 Although the term “career tree” provides a more apt description of how jobs are 
linked together than “career line,” the latter phrase is common usage, and where 
there is no confusion we will employ it as a generic term for job-sequence structure. 
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Fic. 1.—Career-line paths associated with a key position and career tree which 
emerges from an entry portal (hypothetical data). 

A. Paths associated with the position “manager in industry X.” 

B. Career tree which emerges from an entry portal. 

There is no substantive meaning to the ordinal value in either A or B; the intention 
at this point is only to distinguish among the career-line paths. The starting points of 
the different portals in A are located in time according to the (hypothetical) average 
age of entrants. Since individuals who enter a position via different portals or follow 
different paths may be dissimilar in their characteristics and in rates of advancement, 
converging paths are kept distinct. See text for statement of the branching criterion. 


panel A) are now deleted because the emphasis here is on intake through 
the single portal “assembly-line job.” In the interests of simplicity the 
paths are few in number and are not assigned frequency values. Yet it 
should be evident that the most common trajectories might not include 
the managerial position. 

Each approach to career-line delineation has its utility, the choice 
depending on the substantive issues under investigation. When one. is 
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interested in ascertaining recruitment patterns into key positions in the 
economy and in the evolution of careers from those positions, the former 
approach is called for. It is not, incidentally, different in spirit from the 
career descriptions which comprise much of the occupational sociology 
literature, though our emphasis is more heavily on capturing the full 
range of complexity in worker movement. Research questions consistent 
with this formulation concern the number of inlets to a key position, the 
personal characteristics of incomers through each, and the subsequent 
career progress associated with entrance from a particular path. 

In comparison, the investigation of career-line paths which emerge 
from a common entry portal (career tree) is relevant to comprehending 
the socioeconomic achievements of individuals, since the expected life- 
cycle returns in earnings and status of a beginning worker are functions 
of the returns from the component paths, each weighted by its probability 
of being followed. This approach to career-line analysis mirrors the con- 
tingencies that will face a person as his career unfolds; that is, it depicts 
his job-change options (as well as the shifts that may be imposed upon 
him). Complex branch choices, incidentally, are also common within 
broadly defined occupational strata.. A young manager in an industrial 
firm, for example, must orchestrate his tour of jobs with care if he is 
to avoid mobility blockage (Sofer 1970, pp. 234-40). To maximize pro- 
motion prospects, it is advisable to be identified with a large product 
division of the company and with an influential functional unit (e.g., 
marketing, production), and yet accumulate service in several of these 
organizational entities so that when a senior position in central adminis- 
tration opens he is not looked upon as a “local.” 

Branches and career-line change—With respect to promotion prospects, 
a worker’s age is a crucial consideration. Just as age is related to the 
portal by which a career line is entered, it continues to be consequential 
as a determinant of the branch options that will be available. Stated 
more succinctly, where a job leads is very much a function of age. To 
be a foreman when one is young, for instance, means that one is well 
positioned for promotion to the managerial ranks, while to be in the 
same job a few years later may define the individual as too old for 
further advancement. 

Some issués which require consideration with respect to career-line 
branches concern (1) the breadth of the “tree” associated with a portal— 
that is, how many distinct paths emerge from an entry-level position; 
(2) the age at which each branch option opens and the additional re- 
quirements (e.g., educational credentials) necessary for admission; and 
(3) the age at which a branch option closes, in the sense that the proper 
time to enter, if one intends to pursue upward mobility, has passed. These 
issues merely outline the terrain which should be examined in regard to 
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career-line branches. A related topic involves distinguishing the long-term 
from short-term prognosis in following a branch option: for instance, 
some promotions lead to “dead-end” career-line paths, in the sense that 
few higher-level positions are on the branch.!° 

In addition to branch selection within a career line, it is not uncommon 
for individuals to terminate one career and enter a new trajectory during 
their work lives. We can specify in general terms “push,” “retention,” 
and “pull” factors that would be involved in career-change decisions. By 
push factors we mean the considerations which make continuing in a 
line of work unattractive: dissatisfaction with earnings or status, physical 
difficulty or tedium of the task, and little expectation foz improvement 
in these matters. Concepts such as task alienation (Blauner 1964) and 
promotion blockage (Sofer 1970) are frequently invoked in explanations 
of career change in mid-life. 

Retention factors speak to attachments to the career line which keep 
a worker in harness despite a high level of dissatisfaction. Foremost are 
considerations of seniority with the firm, pension rights, and lack of 
transferability of work skills to other industries. As one might expect, the 
cost of changing careers increases with age, so it is not surprising that 
simultaneous shifts of industry and occupation—which often signify a 
career-line switch—decline with age (Palmer 1954, p. 76). 3y pull factors 
we refer to the countervailing options open to an individual in other career 
lines. In some instances (e.g., professional athlete) they r2sult from the 
transferability of reputation, if not of specific career-lin2 skills, More 
commonly, pull factors relate to the industrial composition of a com- 
munity. The presence of a variety of industries should meke for greater 
success in locating second careers than concentration of the labor force 
in a few industrial sectors. Small towns, especially one-industry towns, 
would be particularly difficult settings within which to effect career changes. 

From an analytic perspective, the investigation of mid-life career change 
patterns should consider (a) which primary career lines are especially 
vulnerable to departures, in the sense that this is a frequent phenomenon, 
and what are the reasons for the departures; (6) which sorts of jobs can 
be entered late in life and can thereby serve as entry portals to second 
careers (some evident examples are retail clerk, bank guard, and insurance 
salesman); and (c) what linkages exist between primary career lines and 


10 Demographic considerations may also define a job as “dead-end.” Ii one’s immediate 
supervisors are all young, this will mean a slower rate of advancement than if some 
were approaching retirement age. In a relatively new industry which has stopped 
expanding (e.g., astronautics), this kind of promotion blockage can be quite pervasive. 
11 This sort of shift is easily discernible for workers who have had an orderly career, 
in which there is continuity in job progression, up to their points cf departure. For 
individuals with chaotic work histories, the notion of career-line change is ill defined, 
unless one means by this a shift in type of career (e.g., from chaotic to orderly). 
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jobs not formally components of them but which recruit from the tra- 
jectories—-for example, bank guards are drawn disproportionately from 
among older policemen. We return to these matters later in this section 
when we discuss the related notion of vulnerability of individuals in 
different career lines to the effects of aging. 

Career returns——This array of considerations refers to the rewards 
from affiliation with a particular career line. In gross terms, the rewards 
consist of earnings, status, and work satisfaction; the last of these having 
several facets, relating to different job dimensions. The life-cycle per- 
spective intimated by the notion of career returns suggests that we 
examine the trajectory of each reward component over an individual’s 
work life. 

For most career lines there is a characteristic shape to each of these 
trajectories. The shape of earnings tends to be concave downward, con- 
sisting of a rise early in one’s work life, a plateau through the middle 
years, and a slight decline toward the end of the work career. Status 
trajectories have the same basic form, though they tend to be flatter 
than the earnings curves. We know least about how work satisfaction 
changes over the life cycle. Wilensky (1960, p. 549) describes a satis- 
faction trajectory which is not unlike the preceding accounts of earnings 
and status: “a low period in the twenties, a climb to a peak in the 
middle years, a slight drop-off and then a final sag in the sixties.” Now, 
Wilensky does not discuss the trajectories of components of work satis- 
faction, though it is evident from his comments that he is referring prin- 
cipally to satisfaction with earnings and job status. In a more detailed 
investigation, Palmer (1957, p. 21) reports that emphasis on achievement 
in work is a typical response of young individuals, while emphasis on 
economic security is associated with older workers. 

Although the study of life-cycle trajectories in career returns is a 
largely undeveloped research area, one aspect which has received atten- 
tion concerns earnings curves. The basic shape of these curves—estimated 
from cross-sectional data—is well known, and some work has also been 
done on ascertaining how the form of life-cycle earnings varies with level 
of educational attainment (Becker 1964; Hanoch 1967; Mincer 1974) 
and with occupational affiliation (David 1969; Stolzenberg 1975). The 
main findings are to the effect that well-educated individuals experience 
a lengthy interval of earnings increase in youth and an earnings decline 
at a late age, in comparison with poorly educated workers for whom the 
earnings peak and the decline onset occur at a younger age. Yet only in 
a few instances are the occupational curves career-line trajectories. In 
particular, with the exception of the professions and some craft jobs, 
detailed occupations tend to be components in a job sequence and have 
concentrated age distributions. Moreover, even when the age distribution 
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is relatively broad, this may not mean that the occupation is a lifetime 
affiliation but, rather, that individuals of different ages can sojourn in it.!* 

We illustrate these considerations in figures 2-4 for a few career lines, 
chosen to display a variety of earnings-trajectory structures. In each 
figure the upper panel reports earnings at five-year intervals for workers 
in the noted job (six-digit Census occupation/industry code) in both 
1965 and 1970. The figures were calculated from the 1970 Census 1/100 
sample tape using pooled data from 12 SMSAs, and represent an estimate 
of the shape of earnings for an individual who remains in the job?® 
throughout his work life. In the lower panels several curves zre displayed; 
each represents an estimate of the earnings trajectory for an individual 
who was in the position of record before the age interval on the curve 
but has departed by that period. These curves have been plotted neé of 
stayer earnings, which are represented by the horizontal axis.14 Therefore, 
to the extent that a curve lies above the axis, leaving the job before the 
specified age interval proves, on average, to be financially advantageous; 
to the extent that a trajectory lies below the axis, the expected life-cycle 


12 As these comments indicate, it would be a worthwhile endeavor to examine the age 
structure of occupation/industry positions in the economy. Cursor7 inspection of 
occupation data from the 1970 Census 1/100 sample tape reveals several broad pat- 
terns: Some jobs (e.g., telephone lineman, file clerk) have age distributions skewed 
toward the young end and are clearly entrance positions into career lines. Others (e.g., 
foreman, manager) contain an overrepresentation of middle-aged workers but few 
young individuals. These positions do not, however, have a concentration of persons 
in their sixties, as the jobs are principally in organizations with retirement rules. Old 
persons in the labor force are concentrated in pursuits which require little exertion, 
can be performed part time, or permit the individual to control his rate of work. 
Examples are janitor, real estate salesman, and dentist. Industry 2ffects are also 
present, superimposed upon these occupational patterns: apparel manufacturing (in 
the 12 metropolitan centers we have examined) has an overrepresentation of old 
workers; computer-programming services have a young age distribution. One evident 
cause of industry effects is employment growth rate; young age structures are asso- 
ciated with expanding sectors, while declining industries tend to have older workers, 
at least when the employment decline is not a consequence of the intrcduction of new 
technologies. Discussions of occupation-age structures and their special relevance to 
vocational counseling may be found in Super (1957) and Smith (1974). e 


13 Unless stated otherwise, we shall mean by “job” an occupation/industry affiliation. 
The 1970 Census does not contain employer-change information; hence we are unable 
to distinguish truly stable individuals from “stayers” in an occupatior/industry posi- 
tion who have switched employers. The significance of this data gap for our under- 
standing of career-line structure differs by origin job. For mail carriers, within-industry 
employer shifts are virtually nonexistent, while for construction craftsmen they con- 
stitute an important dimension of career development. 

14To understand the contours in panel B, consider the following exemple. The top 
curve in fig. 2, labeled 23-27, reaches the point +3 at the age range (x-axis) 28-32. 
This says that, for individuals who left the occupation/industry position by the age 
interval 23-27 but had been in the job five years earlier, their expected. earnings in the 
age range 28~32 are $3,000 greater than for mail carriers (stayers) in the age range. 
For additional details, see notes to table 2. 
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Fic. 2.—Life-cycle earnings trajectories for mail carriers. “Mail carriers” refers to 
the 1970 Census occupation/industry codes 331/907. Earnings data are from the 1970 
Census 1/100 tape and pertain to the male population in 12 northern SMSAs. Indi- 
viduals not employed in 1965 or who worked fewer than 40 weeks in 1970 were 
omitted. The latter exclusion was made so that the earnings figures would be based 
on full-time workers. 

A. Expected earnings of stayers in the occupation/industry position. “Stayers” 
refers to individuals who remain in the same occupation/industry position throughout 
their lifetimes. Estimates of stayer earnings are based on 1970 earnings of individuals 
who did not change occupation/industry affiliations between 1965 and 1970. For details 
on (approximate) number of observations in the age categories, see panel A of table 1. 

B. Expected earnings of movers from the occupation/industry position, by age at 
move. “Movers” refers to individuals who have changed occupation or industry affilia- 
tions by the age interval marked on a curve, but had been in the origin position five 
years earlier. The earnings figures for movers are net of stayer earnings for the same 
age category. Each trajectory in panel B therefore describes the earnings differential 
between movers and stayers at various ages. For example, the top curve, labeled 
23-27, reaches the point +3 at the age range (x-axis) 28-32. This says that, for 
individuals who left the occupation/industry position before the age interval 23—27, 
expected earnings in the age range 28-32 are $3,000 greater than for mail carriers 
(stayers) in the age range. Trajectories for movers were constructed using the simu- 
lation procedure described in Section III. In brief, the earnings curves for movers 
were estimated from the transition experiences of different population cohorts during 
the five-year interval 1965-70. Curves for middle-aged departers are omitted te 
enhance readability. The x-axis has same legend as x-axis in panel A. 
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Fic. 3.—Life-cycle earnings trajectories for truck drivers in trucking services. “Truck 
drivers” refers to the 1970 Census occupation/industry codes 715/417. A. Expected 
earnings of stayers in the occupation/industry position. B. Expected earnings of 
movers from the occupation/industry position, by age at move. See legend to fig. 2. 

s 


return from departing by that age is deleterious, in comparison with 
stayer earnings. 

Figures 2—4 are revealing on a number of points. With respect to the 
“stayer” curves (panel A), while the age-earnings contours of truck 
drivers and construction carpenters conform to the invert2d-U pattern 
associated with earnings curves,!® the trajectory for letter cerriers is flat. 
15 The reader who is familiar with age-earnings profiles for education levels might be 
surprised by the flatness of the three “stayer” contours. As the “mover” curves in 
panel B suggest, much of the curvature in age-earnings profiles for education groups 


derives from the sequencing of individuals -among jobs with different wage rates, 
rather than from earnings growth within a position. 
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Fic. 4.—Life-cycle earnings trajectories for construction carpenters. “Construction 
carpenters” refers to the 1970 Census occupation/industry codes 415/67. A. Expected 
earnings of stayers in the occupation/industry position. B. Expected earnings of 
movers from the occupation/industry position, by age at move. See legend to fig. 2. 


This anomaly is probably due to a salary schedule for post-office workers 
which makes little allowance for years in grade, an arrangement which is 
also found in other civil service bureaucracies (e.g., police and fire de- 
partments). Comparing the three stayer curves it is apparent that, to 
the extent individuals make careers out of single occupations, their pros- 
pects for earnings growth and the overall shape of their earnings contour 
will depend very much on the chosen pursuit. 

Yet this is not the most common sort of career pattern, and the curves 
in the lower panels are more interesting for our purposes as they mirror 
the career contingencies of individuals in a more realistic fashion. What 
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is revealed by the earnings trajectories of departers at different ages from 
the six-digit occupation/industry codes is that there is an appropriate time 
at which to leave a job and a time to avoid leaving, if one’s objective 
is to maximize future earnings. It is also the case that the consequences 
of departing from a job at a given age differ substantially by origin 
position. In particular, mail carriers (fig. 2) weuld be well advised to 
leave early, as earnings prospects are most propitious for young departers, 
presumably because they are physically able and because experience in 
letter carrying is not a sought-after skill. By age 50, the earnings prog- 
nosis for new departers has deteriorated to the point where little benefit 
is to be had from changing jobs. 

Truck drivers (fig. 3), in comparison, exhibit a more :nvolved age- 
earnings structure. In the initial years following a departure, iheir earnings 
tend to be depressed, relative to the remuneration of stayers. For young 
workers, however, the decrease is temporary; and, within £-10 years of 
leaving, it is replaced by a modest earnings gain, relative to stayers of the 
same age. Unlike mail carriers, the precise age of departure appears to 
have little impact on subsequent earnings, at least for the three youngest 
groups. For older job changers no improvement is noted, possibly because 
they do not remain in the labor force for a sufficient period to overcome 
the initial earnings decline, though their advanced age must impose an 
additional handicap as well. With respect to constructicn carpenters 
(fig. 4), there is yet a different earnings pattern: over the initial age 
groups the expected earnings of departers increase with age, to some 
extent because the skills accumulated in this pursuit would be attractive 
to employers in other industries such as furniture manufacturing. Older 
workers, again, show little earnings gain from changing cccupation or 
industry affiliations. 

These curves illustrate the considerable disparity between the tra- 
jectories of stayers in an occupation/industry code and movers from the 
job. They also serve to emphasize the extent to which an individual’s 
earnings prospects are contingent upon age of departure—presumably 
because the branch options available to him change with age—and to 
underscore the dependence of this entire earnings structure cn the specific 
career line. To pursue these matters further one should examine the char- 
acteristics of job departers of different ages and the companion issue 
concerning type of transition made. We comment here on the latter topic, 
which is the more structural consideration, and discuss it only briefly 
to illustrate the most obvious patterns. 

The 1970 Census lacks information for studying employer changes or 
distinguishing voluntary from involuntary job departures. Cne can, how- 
ever, investigate shifts in occupation or industry affiliatiors during the 
interval 1965-70; therefore this discussion is restricted to life-cycle 
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patterns in these variables. Specifically, we consider four types of shift— 
same occupation and industry in 1970 as in 1965; same occupation, dif- 
ferent industry; different occupation, same industry; and a change in 
both affiliations during the five-year interval. The last of the shift types 
provides an estimate of the rate of career-line changing, in that abrogating 
links to both occupation and industry frequently means relinquishing one’s 
investment in the skills and seniority benefits associated with a work 
career. In contrast, shifts in which occupation or industry is maintained 
are more apt to reflect sequencing within an orderly job progression. 

In panel A of tables 1~3 the distribution of occupation/industry shift 
types is reported by age category for mail carriers, truck drivers, and 
construction carpenters. One prevalent pattern concerns the tendency 
for a simultaneous change of occupation and industry to be characteristic 
of the very young, who are least encumbered by sizable investments in 
career-line skills and pension programs. In the oldest age group there 
is also an increase in the proportion of occupation and industry changes. 
Postal workers can retire and receive pensions after 30 years of service; 
our data suggest that many use this opportunity to begin second careers. 
For truck drivers and construction carpenters there is a tendency to 
transfer into less physically demanding lines of activity in the later stages 
of work life. Another evident pattern in type of job shift is the accom- 


TABLE 1 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATION/INDUSTRY AFFILIATIONS* 
DURING 1965-70, BY AGE, FOR MAIL CARRIERSt 








AGE 1n 1970 
nas —— ALL 
Sarr Type 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 >61 PERSONS 











A. Percentage Distribution of Shift Types, by Aget 














Same occ/ind...........-..005. 58.3 73.3 86.8 83.9 60.0 79.0 
Same occ/different ind.......... .0 0 0 0 0 0 
Different occ/same ind.......... 6.7 7.3 6.8 4.4 6.7 6.4 
Different occ/different ind....... 35.0 19.4 6.4 11.7 33.3 14.6 
Total..... SO rete eae a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N observations................. 60 150 219 137 15 581 
B. Earnings in 1970 ($1,000), by Shift Type and Age§ 
Same occ/ind................5. 7.49 8.57 8.63 8.50 7.41 8.47 
Same occ/different ind.......... Ti A is ee ae oaks 
Different occ/same ind.......... 8.68 11.43 12.62 10.03 an 11.29 
Different oce/different ind....... 7.84 9.07 7.04 9.08 7.92 8.37 





* Data are from the 1970 Census 1/100 tape and pertain to the male population in 12 northern SMSAs. 
Computations are for mail carriers who worked at least 40 weeks in 1970. 


+ Occupation/industry code = 331/907. 
t roportions for an age group refer to 1970 occupation/industry codes of individuals who were mail carriers 


in 
§ Entry suppressed where N < 3. 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATION/INDUSTRY AFFILIATIONS* DURING 1965-70, 
BY AGE, FOR TRUCK DRIVERS IN TRUCKING SERVICES* 











AGE IN 1976 





ALL 
Sarrr Type 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 >61 PERSONS 


A. Percentage Distribution of Shift Types, by Aget 














66.2 79.6 80.8 83.0 71.3 








Same occ/ind..............--.. 51.9 

Same occ/different ind.......... 5.5 7.1 5.6 3.8 0 5.5 

Different occ/same ind.......... 8.2 8.7 6.4 9.1 4.3 7.8 

Different occ/different ind....... 34.4 18.0 8.4 6.3 12.8 15.4 
Total iruren ness ox 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 


N observations.................. 183 366 357 208 47 1161 





B. Earnings in 1970 ($1,000), by Shift Type and Age§ 





Same occ/ind................-- 9.43 10.01 10.54 10.00 8.88 10.07 
Same occ/different ind.......... 7.70 9.04 9.00 10.41 TE 8.98 
Different occ/same ind.......... 8.61 11.20 10.57 10.57 oon 10.40 
Different occ/different ind....... 7.60 7.60 7.71 7.41 4.10 7.47 


* Data are from the 1970 Census 1/100 tape and pertain to the male population in 12 northern SMSAs. 
Computations are for truck drivers who worked at least 40 weeks in 1970, 


t Occupation/industry code = 715/417. 
E ronortioñs for an age group refer to 1970 occupation/industry codes of individuals who were truck drivers 


in 
§ Entry suppressed where N < 3. 


panying increase with age in the proportion of stayers in an occupation/ 
industry position among postal workers and truck drivers, for whom 
seniority and pension rights are vested with the employer, and the absence 
of such a trend among carpenters, for whom the craft union (occupation) 
is the crucial affiliation. 

To clarify the significance of these patterns, we report in panel B of 
the tables mean earnings by age for individuals who have undergone 
each type of job change. These values speak to the financial returns from 
making a particular job shift, much as do the curves in panel B, figures 
2-4. They are more detailed than the curves in that three sorts of moves 
are represented; they are less elaborate than the curves in that only 
earnings five years subsequent to “current” affiliation in the occupation/ 
industry are reported (equivalent to the first step in the departure 
curves). The earnings figures reveal substantial disparities in short-term 
returns from making different sorts of job shifts. What emerges is a 
situation whereby career-line changes (simultaneous shifts of occupation 
and industry) are especially detrimental to truck drivers and carpenters, 
while commonly resulting in an earnings gain, relative to stayers, for 
letter carriers. In comparison, occupation changes in which the industry 
affiliation is continued are advantageous to workers in all origin jobs; 
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TABLE 3 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATION/INDUSTRY AFFILIATIONS* DURING 1965-70, 
BY AGE, FOR CONSTRUCTION CARPENTERST{ 





AcE IN 1970 
ei: i ALL 
Sarr Tyre 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 >61 PERSONS 


A. Percentage Distribution of Shift Types, by Aget 

















Same occ/ind........-.......-. 60.0 81.5 75.8 69.2 71.0 73.4 
Same occ/different ind.......... 5.8 5.5 14.8 19.6 10.5 11.6 
Different occ/same ind.......... 4.6 4.8 2.8 2.8 §.3 3.8 
Different occ/different ind....... 28.7 8.2 6.6 8.4 13.2 11.2 

Totals 22tee8 aah eee 100.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N observations................. 87 146 


182 107 38 560 








B. Earnings in 1970 ($1,000), by Shift Type and Age§ 








Same occ/ind...............00. 9.87 10.45 10.49 10.16 8.93 10.23 
Same occ/different ind.......... 9.64 10.08 10.19 9.57 8.55 9.83 
Different occ/sameind.......... 9.30 12.03 11.30 11.33 aba 11.20 
Different occ/different ind....... 7.92 11.96 9.58 7.29 4.96 8.68 





* Data are from the 1970 Census 1/100 tape and pertain to the male population in 12 northern SMSAs. 
Computations are for construction carpenters who worked at least 40 weeks in 1970. 


t Occupation/industry code = 415/67. 


t Proportions for an age group refer to 1970 occupation/industry codes of individuals who were construc- 
tion carpenters in 1965, 


§ Entry suppressed where N < 3. 


frequently these shifts denote promotions. Examination of similar data 
on other occupation/industry positions indicates that there is a general 
tendency to lower earnings in the short term when a simultaneous change 
of occupation and industry is made, and to higher earnings when one of 
these two associations is maintained. 

Results analogous to figures 2-4 and tables 1-3 have been calculated 
for status trajectories; however, no new conceptual points are illustrated, 
and they are not reported here. With respect to the topic of worker satis- 
faction, we lack comparable information since measures of satisfaction 
are not routinely collected in labor force surveys. Yet this omission does 
not detract,from the potential usefulness of satisfaction trajectories for 
explaining career-line structures, especially age patterns in branch selec- 
tion and decisions to enter a new line of work in mid-life. Although we 
do not have data on age variations in satisfaction, we wish to comment 
on these matters in the context of discussing the related notion of trade- 
offs among job features. 

Importance of different job facets as a function of age.—In the socio- 
economic-achievement literature, the only job features to receive detailed 
consideration are earnings and occupational status. It is well recognized 
by researchers who work outside this paradigm, however, that other job 
facets or dimensions of work are also of concern to individuals (see 
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Robinson, Athanasiou, and Head [1969] for a review of the pertinent 
literature). The actual specification of job facets tends to vary with the 
interests of a researcher; at a minimum, comprehensive lists include 
measures of remuneration, status, promotion prospects, job security, task 
variety, physical difficulty, and opportunity to interact with coworkers. 
These work dimensions have received some attention by scciologists and 
economists, especially in recent years (e.g., Blauner 1964; Kohn 1969; 
Quinn and Shepard 1974; Kalleberg 1975), though the principal studies 
have been conducted by personnel psychologists (e.g., Roe 1956; Herz- 
berg, Mausner, and Snyderman 1959; Hackman and Lawler 1971).16 
Scant consideration has been given in these literatures to how the 
salience of particular job facets might vary with a worker’s age. Yet this 
matter is crucial to understanding career-line branch selection, especially 
in regard to alterations in the pattern of movement through one’s work 
life. If salience of a job feature to an individual is a functior. of age, then, 
even if jobs are viewed, for simplicity, as composed of stable features," 
an individual’s overall work satisfaction will change as he matures. A job 
that is attractive to a man of 25 may be quite unrewarding to him at 
age 50. In particular, we would expect promotion prospects to be an 
important consideration to a young worker, while physical difficulty of the 
task and job security should be more pressing concerns to older persons. 
Consequently, a different preference mix for job features should pertain 
to workers of different ages, and to comprehend patterns in job-change 
behavior over the life cycle it is imperative to ascertain how an indi- 
vidual’s trade-off among the job facets evolves through his work life. 
Related to this consideration is the notion of “‘career-line vulnerability to 
aging.” By this term we refer to situations in which a-pezson’s current 
job grows increasingly unattractive, possibly because the physical task 
becomes more difficult as he ages, yet few less demanding positions exist 
in the career line to which he might transfer. Career-line vulnerability 
to aging is technology specific and should be particularly common in 
industries in which a large proportion of employees are emgaged in ex- 
hausting tasks under harsh conditions (e.g., miners, farm laborers, loggers, 
sanitation workers).!8 The possibilities for individuals in such pursuits 
to continue in the career line through their fifties and early sixties are 
very limited. Their plight is further exacerbated by the fact that many 


16 For a comprehensive review of the various disciplinary approaches to research on 
job facets, see Temme (1975). 

17 This is a useful first approximation for our overview. In actuality, several objective 
features of jobs (e.g., promotion rate) will vary with employee age. For the narrow 
purpose of motivating the importance of age contours in job-satisfact.on components, 
it is unnecessary to consider such elaborations, 

18 Where a small proportion are in these jobs, aging workers in a firm can often be 
absorbed in positions set aside for them, such as in janitorial and cleaning services. 
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industries with age-vulnerable career structures are located in small com- 
munities, frequently one-industry towns, so the workers’ prospects of 
remaining in the labor force, employed at tasks unrelated to the career 
line, are especially dim. 


III. CAREER-LINE DELINEATION AND CAREER CATEGORIES 


Two strategies for constructing career trajectories from survey data, de- 
pending on the sort of information available, are outlined in the first half 
of this section. In the second half we consider the matter of how to classify 
detailed career lines and introduce a few illustrative categories which seem 
well tailored to the objective of linking career-line structures to the socio- 
economic attainments of individuals. 

Retrospective data collection—It is our view that to understand the 
intricate nature of career-line structures, the trajectories should be delin- 
eated at a highly disaggregated level. One approach would be to interview 
a large sample of elderly individuals (W =~ 50,000) about their work 
histories and use each person’s job sequence as a basic datum. Career tra- 
jectories could be constructed from these work histories by seeking patterns 
common to a moderate number of persons. Depending on a researcher’s 
objective, he could utilize either of the perspectives on career-line descrip- 
tion outlined in conjunction with figure 1: Individuals who have held a 
common “key” position (e.g., manager in an auto-manufacturing firm) 
can be examined to ascertain typical job sequences leading to the position 
and the most frequent paths followed upon departure. Alternatively, the 
work histories could be grouped according to entry portal into the labor 
market (e.g., assembly-line worker in an auto firm), in order to detect the 
principal paths and branches available to an individual who begins his 
work life in a particular position and to estimate life-cycle trajectories in 
earnings, status, and satisfaction as functions of initial location, 

We emphasize that the notion of a common work history, essential to 
accomplishing the foregoing tasks, is very much contingent upon the em- 
ployment features a researcher chooses to stress. For simplicity, we have 
limited our discussion to a job specification based on occupation/industry 
affiliations, but for some purposes it would be appropriate to consider 
employer shifts as well. In those cases, the delineation of job trajectories 
would be complicated by the possibilities of employer change in which 
the occupation/industry is maintained and by industry change in which 
the employer is maintained, the latter occurring for workers in firms with 
multiple product lines in different industries. For other analyses it might 
be advisable to elaborate the concept of a work history by including unem- 
ployment intervals or distinguishing between voluntary and involuntary 
employer separations. In this paper, though, we limit consideration of 
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career-line structure to the more tractable case in which work statuses are 
identified with occupation/industry affiliations. 

We should like to point out several difficulties with retrospective data 
collection as a method for delineating career lines. First, the accounts of 
early career stages will refer to a labor market which has not been in 
existence for 20-40 years and therefore may not characterize the career 
beginnings of individuals currently entering the work forc2. Second, the 
earnings figures used in describing the shapes of the remuneration trajec- 
tories will be confounded with the effects of inflation through several 
decades and further complicated by regional differences in wage rates, as 
many persons will have changed cities and migrated during their work lives. 
Finally, employment histories which contain multiple. job skifts and many 
earnings changes are especially prone to errors of recall. 

Synthetic cohorts—-This approach to career-line delineation can be 
carried out with an existing data set, the 1970 Census 1/10) sample tape, 
and we outline the procedure with reference to that file. The 1970 Census 
has the unusual feature of containing questions on occupation and industry 
affiliations in 1965 as well as in 1970. Using a very large sample (approxi- 
mately 150,000 individuals), job-sequence patterns for each occupation/ 
industry (occ/ind) position (six-digit Census code), as an origin status, 
can be generated in the following way: We consider the population in a 
particular occ/ind code in 1965 that is between the ages 18-22—our 
arbitrary specification of age of entrance into the labor market. As ex- 
plained, we know a person’s job code five years later, in 1970, when he was 
in the age interval 23-27. By considering other individuais on the tape 
who in 1965 were in the age range 23-27 and were in the destination 
occ/ind codes of the first cohort, we can estimate the second-step transi- 
tions. This process is continued until the age interval 63-67. At each stage, 
average earnings and average status are computed, so we cen evaluate the 
typical occupational returns to a person who started in the entry occ/ind 
during the age period 18-22. Also, the most common destination jobs are 
enumerated at a transition, permitting points of transfer to other career 
lines to be identified. : 

The feasibility of this strategy is not in doubt, though it is well to 
recognize that the amount of computer time necessary for constructing the 
career lines is considerable. The earnings trajectories reported in figures 
2-4, incidentally, were generated by the synthetic-cohort procedure. There 
are a number of advantages to this simulation approach, in comparison 
with constructing trajectories from retrospective data. First, all stages of 
the career lines refer to the presently existing labor market; that is, they 
derive from transitions of individuals during 1965-70. Second, the earnings 
data associated with each age interval in the life-cycle contours are 1970 
figures rather than earnings at times in the distant past. 
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There are also difficulties with this approach, in the form of strong 
assumptions about the evolution of the career process. Foremost is the 
fact that, with data at only two time points, the probabilities of making 
various job changes must be viewed as independent of an individual’s prior 
work history; in other words, no account can be taken of the path by 
which a job was reached or of duration in the position. (Referring back 
to fig. 1, the assumptions of the synthetic-cohort formulation are equivalent 
to merging the parallel paths corresponding to a single position, in that 
this distinctive information is lost.) A second problem with the approach 
arises from the fact that cohort and age effects- are confounded because 
all individuals in an age group will have entered the labor force at roughly 
the same time. A final difficulty relates to our data file, though it is not 
an intrinsic limitation of the simulation procedure. In the 1970 Census, 
information on employer shifts was not collected; thus the possibility of 
elaborating the career-line specifications to include employer change is 
not available. This restriction is especially serious with regard to careers 
involving craft occupations, since they typically contain considerable 
movement among employers, and it means that our constructions will be 
least complete with respect to those positions. 

Career-line classification—lIf career trajectories were delineated for a 
large number of entry-level positions, the information could be used in 
either of two ways. First, remaining at this highly disaggregated level 
(approximately 10,000 career lines can be constructed with the six-digit 
occ/ind codes), it would be possible to forecast the evolution of a person’s 
job history and associated earnings and status trajectories from the career- 
line structure, given his first job codes. Such an undertaking would permit 
the influence of first position on current status and earnings to be 
assessed via a formulation which incorporates information about job 
linkages (see Section V). Second, one could summarize the sorts of 
career lines present in the labor market and classify the detailed trajec- 
tories in terms of the devised categories. This latter kind of endeavor 
would be useful in discussing career opportunities in different industries, 
since, for reasons outlined in the next section, career-line features have 
a basis in industry organization and demography. For the present dis- 
cussion we assume that the detailed career lines have been delineated, 
using one of the techniques in the preceding pages, and illustrate the 
formulation of categories for classifying the trajectories. 

We have defined a career line as a collection of jobs (occ/ind codes) 
in which there is a high probability of movement from one position to 
another on the list. We specify career trajectory categories by placing 
further requirements on the pattern of movement and by considering a 
few additional strategic variables: 
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i) An orderly career line? has the following properties: If J;, Je,..., Jy 
are the N jobs which constitute the career line, they may be arranged so 
that (a), (b), and (c) are satisfied. 

a) The probability of moving from J, to J„+ı exceeds the probability 
of moving from J„+ı to Ja; that is, movement is predominantly in one 
direction. : 

b) If Age (Ja) denotes the average age of workers in Job J,, then 


Age (Jnn) > Age (Jn) forn =1,2,...,N—1; 


that is, older persons, on average, tend to be found in each succeeding 
position. 

c) If Earn(J,) denotes average earnings in job J, ard if Stat(J,) 
denotes status of job J„, then 


Earn (Jn) > Earn (Ja) forn =1,2,...,N—1, 
and 
Stat Jai) > Stat Jn) form = 1,2,..., N — 1. 


Thus each successive position in an orderly career line brings an improve- 
ment in earnings and status, exactly what one should wish from a 
work career.?° 

ii) A chaotic career line is a collection of positions characterized by 
(a) the absence of a unilineal progression—individuals tend to cycle 
among the positions; (b) a similar average age of workers in each job— 
there is no age hierarchy because no job is a prerequisite tor another on 
the list; (c) a large standard deviation of worker ages <n each job— 
greater than the standard deviation of ages in jobs which constitute an 
orderly career; and (d) little difference in average earn-ngs or status 
among the positions. This sort of trajectory can usefully be viewed as 
an array of activities requiring few special skills that might be obtained 
through prior employment in the career line, so each job serves, in prac- 
tice, as an entry portal for new workers. These positions have been termed 
“dead-end” jobs by Liebow (1967). . 

iii) A craft career line and a professional career line zre both char- 
acterized by low probabilities of occupational change over the life cycle 
and by large age standard deviations in the principal job. Some career 
features which serve to differentiate between the two catezories concern 
amount of out-mobility and shape of the earnings trajectory. Occupational 


19 More precise terminology would refer to career-line path, as specified in Section IT. 
To keep jargon to a minimum, we use the generic term “career line” where confusion 
is unlikely. 

20 For the purpose of investigating the association between job-sequerce structure and 
career rewards, the categories could be defined apart from the earnings and status 
trajectories; that is, solely on the basis of job-shift pattern and age relations. 
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change is more common in craft employment, especially at later ages 
when foreman jobs become available as an alternative to manual labor. 
Also, the earnings contours of professionals are likely to involve a steep 
rise early in work life, while the wage structure in craft occupations shows 
little responsiveness to seniority (Hall 1975, p. 189). Yet there are 
numerous exceptions; in the main, craft and professional career lines 
must be differentiated through factors that are not the building blocks 
of career trajectories. They must be distinguished on the basis of institu- 
tional considerations such as the extent to which the “professional model” 
(ibid., p. 72) is satisfied. This subject, of course, is very much within 
the realm of occupational sociology, and it should not be surprising that 
one must draw upon the traditional literature to supplement the ability 
of a few structural variables (job-sequence pattern and reward trajectory) 
to distinguish among career types. 

Indeed, the career-line features that have occupied our attention in 
this paper depict what properly may be termed the “skeleton” of work 
experience. The trajectories must be fleshed out with accounts of the 
variety of institutional settings within which employment is contracted 
and work is performed, supervised, and motivated. Careers are intimately 
associated with considerations of job content, stability of employment, 
worker-management relations, and employee associations—matters on the 
fringe of career-line structure yet crucial to specifying the quality of an 
individual’s work experience over the life cycle. It is these topics to which 
the literatures of occupational sociology, labor economics, and industrial 
relations are attuned. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL DETERMINANTS OF CAREER-LINE STRUCTURES 


The industry entered by a young worker carries considerable conse- 
quence for the evolution of his earnings and status.?! This is because 
industries differ in social organization and demography in several impor- 
tant respects—promotion rules, occupational composition, rate of em- 
ployment growth??—and each of these factors influences the structure 
of the career lines which emerge from an entry-level position. With respect 
to promotion rules, the degree to which skilled and white-collar jobs are 
filled by upgrading employees, rather than by hiring directly into vacant 
positions from outside the firm, impinges in an obvious way on the 


21 Pertinent material on the relation between first job and subsequent career develop- 
ment may be found in Lipset and Malm (1955), Freedman (1969), and Ornstein (1976). 
22 While these variables operate at the level of the firm, we emphasize industry 
because it is a more useful analytic construct. Firms in the same industry are likely 
to have comparable technologies and organizational forms and would be subject to 
identical fluctuations in demand for their products. For this reason much of the 
interfirm variation in career-line structures is likely to derive from industry differences. 
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presence of upward-leading branches. The institutional rules governing 
mobility in a firm derive from the magnitude of the skill gap separating 
occupational levels, from historical circumstances surrounding the indus- 
try’s founding (Stinchcombe 1964, pp. 153-64), and from union contracts 
which specify promotion, demotion, and transfer districts (Doeringer 
1967; Kerr 1954). 

In many industries occupational composition is linked closely to tech- 
nology. Some (e.g., chemical processing) contain high ra-ios of skilled/ 
semiskilled workers, while other industries (e.g., textile manufacturing) 
are organized around tasks requiring a predominantly semiskilled labor 
force. Other considerations being equal, we expect more favorable ad- 
vancement prospects for, say, a low-skilled worker to exis: in the former 
setting. With respect to rate of employment growth, expar-ding industries 
would be generating new skilled and white-collar positiors, which could 
be filled through promotion. In contrast, where employment is stable or 
declining (e.g., railroad transportation), few upper-status slots are likely 
to be available, and the waiting time for promotion would be long. 

Thus, for many a worker, industry affiliation is an important deter- 
minant of the sort of career he will have. Individuals do change firm and 
industry, yet after the initial years of employment such shifts are not 
without attendant costs. Investments have been made in seniority, pro- 
viding job security and a place in the promotion queue, and rights to a 
pension have accumulated. Ordinarily these benefits must be relinquished 
when changing employers. Also, many work skills are technology specific 
and have little transfer value to other industries. Sofer (1970, p. 4) sum- 
marizes these considerations eloquently: “Initial entry into a particular 
occupation or structure sets an investment going, an irreplaceable quan- 
tum of time is put into a particular job or career and not to follow 
through means a loss of the investment. A realized misinvestment and 
an attempt to correct it necessitates a new start and a falling behind in 
competition within our age-graded stratification and mobil-ty structure.” 

The preceding account of the contribution of firm and industry to 
career-line structure is complicated by the unique circumstarces of a few 
career lines. In the salaried professions,”* crafts, and “secondary” labor 
market positions (Doeringer and Piore 1971), the salienze of employer 
characteristics is much reduced. In the professions, mastery over a body 
of knowledge of wide applicability (i.e., not firm specific), confirmed by 
educational credentials and matured by practice, permits employers to 
give credit for prior work experience in an offer of salary and rank to a 
job applicant. This makes for a national labor market in 2 specialty such 
23 The “free professions” (law, medicine) provide another instance in which firm 
affiliation carries little consequence. Because this is due largely to the self-employed 


nature of these pursuits and because the careers are treated in detail in the occupa 
tional sociology literature, we do not discuss them here. 
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as electrical engineering and a relatively small variance across firms in 
salaries for individuals with comparable backgrounds. (There are some 
professions, however, in which, for reasons of custom, little consideration 
is given to work experience in a job offer. Public school systems, for 
example, commonly require newly hired teachers to begin at the lowest 
salary rung. In this situation, mobility between firms is lessened, and 
the importance of employer as a determinant of earnings and other career- 
line features is much enhanced.?* 

For individuals in construction and other crafts (longshoremen, printing 
trades workers), firm affiliation is also a matter of low consequence as a 
determinant of career-line features. Level of remuneration and other work 
arrangements are matters under the control of the craft union. Within a 
local labor market wages are equalized for union members, so no worker 
need prefer one employer to another. Productivity may also be standard- 
ized so that no employer need show a preference for any worker (Kerr 
1954). Employment is frequently intermittent; in construction, associa- 
tion with a firm often lasts no longer than the project being erected. A 
worker obtains his security from the union, which controls the supply 
of labor and shields members from competition with outsiders (Stinch- 
combe 1959). Careers, in this circumstance, tend to evolve within the 
occupation and are little influenced by employer characteristics. 

The “secondary” sector shares with the preceding occupational cate- 
gories a low relevance of firm and industry for career prospects. It differs 
from them in a lack of employee leverage. In the professions, leverage 
derives from mastery over a body of knowledge that is transferable among 
firms; in the craft occupations, leverage results from labor contracts 
which restrict hiring to union members. In comparison, the secondary 
labor market consists of unskilled, low-paying jobs, in which workers lack 
the protection of a powerful union. These jobs are not components of 
coherent career lines and hold out little possibility for advancement. In 
the vernacular of dual labor market theorists (Doeringer and Piore 1971), 
employers make no investment in the workers, such as acquainting them 
with complex procedures of importance to the firm. Employees of long 
service, consequently, are interchangeable with new hires and need not 
be paid above the market wage. Firm and industry characteristics are 
of little salience because workers in secondary jobs do not accrue seniority 
rights which might bind them to an employer. From the perspective of 


24 As an illustration of the effects of these different labor market arrangements, consider 
1970 median earnings figures for electrical engineers and secondary school teachers 
in different SMSAs. For Los Angeles, New York City, Houston, and Charleston, the 
pairs of figures are, respectively, ($14,404; $11,246), ($14,266; $10,985), ($13,172; 
$8,113), and ($13,129; $7,372). For electrical engineers the range is approximately 
$1,300; for school teachers, despite a lower average, the range is much greater, nearly 
$4,000. Data are from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973, table 175). 
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career structure, the “chaotic” career line, specified in Section ITI, pro- 
vides one illustration of the movement of individuals among these jobs.” 

Segmented labor markets ——The view of the labor market as consisting 
of “primary” and “secondary” sectors is developed in the writings of 
neo-institutional economists (Doeringer and Piore 1971; Reich, Gordon, 
and Edwards 1973). In capsule form, dual theorists argue that certain 
jobs (the primary sector) are organized around internal labor markets. 
Here entrance into a firm occurs at the lowest occupational rung, and 
entrants are insulated from nonemployees (the external labor market) in 
competing for promotion and salary. The sorts of jobs for which an 
internal labor market will exist are ones which require employers to 
invest in workers, training them for complex tasks. High remuneration 
and good advancement prospects are afforded as incentives to remain- 
with the firm and because the skills acquired make for more productive 
and hence more valuable employees. In contrast, as indicated above, the 
secondary sector consists of positions for which an employer chooses not 
to upgrade worker capabilities. 

In our opinion, the dualists’ view of the labor market, structured by 
custom and institutional arrangements, is a more accurate characterization 
than the “human capital” perspective. According to the latter formulation 
(which, incidentally, underlies the socioeconomic-attainment models of 
sociologists), wage differentials for persons of similar training and ability 
tend to narrow with time, since employers will offer no more than neces- 
sary for workers in a skill category, and employees will change jobs if 
they can earn more in another firm. Thus, a market wage emerges. 
Dualists argue that this model does not depict wage and mobility patterns 
in the primary sector, where internal labor markets shield workers from 
competition with nonemployees while binding them to the firm through 
an accumulation of seniority entitlements. Yet, despite the dualists’ sen- 
sitivity to institutional factors, theirs is a bare-bones description, in which 
the considerable variety of labor market structures is reduced to the dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary jobs. 

More elaborate institutional accounts speak of a “segmented” labor 
market (Cairnes 1888, pp. 60-69; Kerr 1954), recognizing that there 
exist multiple noncompeting groups. Little has been written, though, by 


25 The age at which an individual enters a secondary labor market position is a con- 
sideration of immense importance. Young unskilled workers often begin their careers 
in such a job (e.g., gas station attendant, busboy in a restaurant) but move into 
orderly career lines while young and able to perform demanding physical tasks. Also, 
individuals may terminate their work lives in secondary labor market positions, if the 
activities they have pursued are “age vulnerable.” These comments pertain to workers 
who spend the bulk of their lives in orderly career lines. Those who, for one reason 
or another, enter secondary jobs in mid-life may find themselves unable to secure 
subsequent employment in the primary sector and would be restricted to cycling 
among “dead-end” jobs. 
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way of characterizing these segments. Yet it should be evident from 
Section II that career lines have the features of internal labor markets, 
in that ‘the associated labor pools are distinct and insulated from one 
another through the presence of separate seniority ladders.?® Indeed, the 
career line represents the smallest labor market unit with this property.?” 
The primary sector can therefore be usefully viewed as consisting of 
multiple internal labor markets, which are, concretely, career lines. We 
also expect the secondary sector to be made up of several distinct labor 
markets, as workers will restrict their drifting among jobs to related 
positions (e.g., individuals who cycle among restaurant, cafeteria, and 
hotel work are probably not the ones who move among jobs in hospitals 
and nursing homes). Thus, even without institutional barriers to inhibit 
movement, habit and familiarity will engender labor market segmentation 
and the possibility of wage differentials for essentially similar tasks, per- 
formed by workers with identical qualifications. 

In Section III we presented criteria for categorizing career lines in 
which common features of the trajectories were emphasized. A second 
way to group career lines is by the principal industry each is in. This 
manner of aggregation arranges the trajectories according to similar “vul- 
nerabilities” and other organizational properties, in recognition of the fact 
that unemployment rate, seasonal variability in employment, and product 
competition—as well as promotion rules and prognosis for long-term 
growth—are industry effects and influence salary and worker experiences 
in all affiliated career lines. 

As a result of such considerations some industries will have many posi- 
tions which are “dead-end” in terms of advancement prospects, although 
the jobs belong properly to the primary sector. That is, if we identify 
an internal labor market with a situation in which seniority entitlements 
bind a firm to its workers and workers to the firm, internal labor markets 
will exist even where the potential for earnings growth and promotion 
is no better than in the secondary sector. This situation is likely in declin- 
ing industries, where employees with many years of experience might 
choose to remain despite poor advancement prospects. Some dualists (e.g., 


26 In reality, the degree of insulation of different career lines can be arranged on a 
continuum. As we have indicated, some have a unique entry portal and may even 
have an age ceiling for applicants, all but obviating the possibility of entering after 
long employment in an unrelated job. Other career lines are more permeable, having 
several entry portals. For simplicity, in this brief discussion, we argue from the 
approximation of autonomous segments. 

27 Dunlop (1964, pp. 16-17) speaks of a “job cluster” as the smallest building block 
in the wage structure. His concept is not coterminous with career line but refers to 
a variety of work contexts in which individuals compare their wage rates, whether 
in the same seniority track or not. Piore (1975, pp. 128-30) has recently introduced 
the notion of a “mobility chain.” Though his discussion is brief, he employs that 
term much as we do “career line,” to describe job linkages. 
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Piore 1971, p. 92; Vietorisz and Harrison 1973) identify the primary 
sector with jobs holding out possibilities for earnings growth as well as 
employment stability. We suggest, however, that the crucial consider- 
ation is the degree to which workers accumulate nontransferable benefits 
and that the wage implication of segmented labor markets is principally 
one of a considerable variation in earnings for persons with comparable 
training, performing similar tasks, in different firms. This should be true 
especially of older workers; the wage-setting mechanism can proceed for 
them with little regard to the market wage or salaries in cther industries 
and thereby can reflect more intensely considerations of custom, equity 
among employees who interact?’ and the financial cost to the firm of a 
generous wage policy. 

In summary, the “segments” in dual labor market thzory are, con- 
cretely, career lines; whether a particular position should be assigned to 
the primary or secondary sector depends on industry rules governing 
returns to seniority and on union rules concerning the privileges of mem- 
bership. Further, career lines in the primary sector with similar entrance 
requirements, in different industries, may be associated with diverse 
reward trajectories, as these segments are insulated from one another, 
not only from the secondary sector. This intricate patterning of the labor 
market by career trajectories carries considerable consequence for the 
contribution of individual-level variables (especially educational attain- 
ment) to socioeconomic achievement, an issue to which we now turn. 


V. CAREER LINES AND THE ATTAINMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


A major difficulty with current models of the socioeconomic-achievement 
process (e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967; Jencks et al. 1972; Sewell and 
Hauser 1975) is that they ignore the rich texture in labor market struc- 
ture which we have been describing. Jobs, in that literature, are treated 
implicitly as independent entities rather than as linked zomponents of 
coherent trajectories.” As a consequence, the models are insensitive to 
the fact that changes in status and earnings for an individual, from first 
job to current job, are to some extent “scheduled,” consequent upon the 


28 Commenting on industry differences in the wages of truck drivers, Dunlop (1964, 
p. 21) writes, “Teamsters hauling oil and building materials come in contact with 
high paid employees in their work operations, while laundry and scrap drivers have 
more contact with low paid employees.” In a similar vein, Thurow (1975, p. 108) 
remarks that bargaining over relative wages is as common as bargaining over ab- 
solute wages. 

29 Attempts to incorporate the career concept into the socioeconomic-attainment para- 
digm are reported in Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 177-88), Featherman (19715), 
and Kelley (1973). The linkages in those models concern the perpetuation of status and 
earnings, but they do not involve an explicit consideration of movement patterns 
among detailed jobs. 
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career line’s reward trajectories. To the degree this is true, the impact 
of education and other background characteristics on status and earnings 
over the life cycle should be investigated in terms of the latitude afforded 
these variables in particular career lines. 

In our imagery, then, individuals enter a career line early in their work 
lives. From that point in time they become progressively rooted, as invest- 
ments accumulate, and follow along one of its paths. Because of labor 
market segmentation and the divergent forces acting on various industries, | 
life-cycle trajectories in earnings and status can differ dramatically among 
career lines, even for persons with equivalent backgrounds. There are a 
couple of implications of this formulation of labor market structure for 
the attainments of individuals that we wish to explore at this juncture: 
the way education (and other background variables) “pays off” or fails 
to do so and the considerable importance of career-line choice. 

Education gets converted into status and earnings not in some vague 
or random manner but in relation to career lines. This transformation 
is accomplished in one of two ways; education can serve as a qualification 
for admission into a career line, or it can pay off continuously over the 
life cycle. Education is well recognized as an entry credential with respect 
to professions which require specialized training (e.g., medicine, law). 
However, educational attainment of a general nature is also requisite for 
admission into less elite occupations. For instance, police and fire depart- 
ments commonly insist on a high school diploma for employment. It is 
worth remarking that in these career lines, once a person is hired, advance- 
ment depends little on education level beyond the entrance minimum. 
Instead, advancement is scheduled largely in terms of seniority, as bureau- 
cratic procedures and union contracts limit the ability of employers to 
reward workers on the basis of background characteristics or performance. 

A second way in which education can pay off in earnings and status 
is by advantaging workers in a career line who have high levels of 
schooling. For example, firms that employ engineers may hire B.A. and 
M.A. graduates for the same tasks, though at slightly different starting 
salaries. Thgy are soon sorted out, however, as those with advanced 
credentials commonly prove to be more qualified for promotion.2° A 
similar situation exists in public school systems. Individuals with varying 
levels of education above the entrance minimum can become teachers 
(ie., they enter at the same status level). It is probably the more 
educated, though, who later advance to the posts of department chair- 
man and principal. 

Education, then, provides status and earnings rewards through facili- 
tating access to valued career lines, through differentiating among entrants 
with respect to rate of advancement, or through a combination of both. 


30 This comment is based on observations by the author while working for IBM. 
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These different functions of education are not distinguished in socio- 
economic-attainment models, as no recognition is given to career-line 
structures. What are calculated in those models are average returns to 
education in first job and current job, the averages be:ng taken over 
individuals in career lines with diverse features—in which education pays 
off in different amounts and in different ways. What is sacrificed in such 
a formulation is a comprehension of the mechanism by which background 
variables operate, because the mechanisms are well defined only at the 
disaggregated level of the career line. Omission of these structures is 
unfortunate for several reasons. First, career lines are persistent and rela- 
tively stable, not evanescent phenomena which might properly be treated 
as “random effects.” Second, they constitute an intermediary structure, 
relating the behaviors and life chances of individuals to “macro” organi- 
zational units, thereby linking two important levels in sociological analysis. 
Third, career lines should prove useful in understanding racial and ethnic 
disparities in earnings and status, a matter upon which we comment 
briefly later in this section. 

The determinants of career-line entrance loom large in our analysis 
since we view entrance as tantamount to launching an individual on earn- 
ings and status trajectories, heavily scheduled in terms of seniority in 
some career lines, open to influence by education and role performance 
in others. While education is one consideration in securing entrance, it 
is the case that a variety of career lines are open to persons with the 
same level of general education. A high school diploma, for example, 
does not signify whether an individual will accept employment in a textile 
factory, in a primary-metals-manufacturing plant, or on an assembly 
line. Yet the consequences of this choice are substantial, as the career 
lines associated with the various entry positions differ considerably: in 
their features. 

One major determinant of this choice is community of residence. Many 
cities have a limited range of industrial sectors and, because career-line 
features are to a large degree a consequence of industry organization, a 
limited variety of career-line structures. This is a crucial matter with 
respect to one-industry towns. Mining communities and mill towns have 
restricted career opportunities, as these appellations suggest. What is 
less appreciated is the tendency to industry concentration in relatively 
large cities. In Akron, Ohio, 37% of the male labor force in manufacturing 
is employed in rubber-products plants; in Wilmington, Delaware, 45% 
are in chemical and petroleum processing; and in Birmingnam, Alabama, 
the corresponding figure in primary and fabricated metals is 53% (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1973, table 184). The vulnerability of such com- 
munities to cyclical variations in product demand, which give rise to wide 
swings in the unemployment rate, is well known. What is not recognized 
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is the pervasive effect of industry concentration on career-line choice by 
young workers. Individuals do migrate to obtain better jobs, but this 
involves attenuating ties to friends and relatives, and many surely choose 
to sacrifice career prospects instead. 

A second array of factors influencing career-line entrance relates to 
friendship patterns and ethnicity. With community of residence and edu- 
cational attainment as givens, we can still identify systematic determi- 
nants of job selection. Friendship is important as a source of knowledge 
about job openings; it has been remarked (e.g., Freedman 1969, pp. 
29-31) that low-skilled workers often obtain employment through per- 
sonal contacts. Ethnicity is consequential partly because friendship net- 
works tend to remain within ethnic boundaries. However, the ethnic 
patterning of the labor force is more pervasive than can be accounted for 
by friendship referrals. For various historical reasons certain career lines 
have come to be associated with particular ethnic groups; in New York 
City, for instance, the Irish are overrepresented among policemen, Italians 
among sanitation workers, and the apparel trades have been traditionally 
a Jewish preserve. Thus, even within a single labor market, structural 
factors direct individuals with equivalent educational qualifications into 
different career lines. 

Ethnic stratification—We wish to emphasize that our formulation 
carries particular consequence for an understanding of ethnic and racial 
differences in earnings and status. In part, these differences can be ex- 
plained in terms of level of educational attainment (Duncan and Duncan 
1968), though it is the case that, holding constant education and other 
background variables, sizable disparities are still observed (Duncan 1969; 
Featherman 1971a). We suggest that much of these residual effects is 
due to the career-line affiliations of the ethnic groups, as some are con- 
centrated in work settings with poor earnings and status trajectories and 
low returns to education. 

The reason why ethnic groups are differentially represented in career 
lines stems from a number of factors. In some instances discrimination 
is of paramount importance; the exclusion of blacks, for example, from 
the construction trades requires no documentation at this point in our 
history. A second factor concerns tradition and custom, though it also 
taps discriminatory practices. In this regard we have mentioned the con- 
centration of Irish in police departments and Italians in sanitation work. 
A third consideration, frequently neglected, relates to the locations of 
ethnic groups in particular regions and communities. Since industries 
are also concentrated geographically, the various ethnic groups tend to 
be exposed to different career-line structures. As examples of ethnic 
concentration by industry, in 1950, individuals of French-Canadian ex- 
traction were overrepresented in textile mills by a factor of 7, and 
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persons of Czechoslovakian and Yugoslavian parentage were employed 
in metal-processing plants at four times their rates in the country (Hutch- 
inson 1956, pp. 224~31).31 In each case, the employment pattern resulted 
from an ethnic concentration in communities where the industry con- 
stitutes a principal economic activity. 

The matter to be emphasized is that, along with diseeininatery prac- 
tices, community of residence serves to channel ethnic and racial groups 
into different career lines, which often contain divergent opportunity 
structures. For this reason we suggest that career-line affiliation is a 
salient factor in understanding ethnic and racial disparities in status, 
earnings, and unemployment rates. Viewed generally, disadvantage can 
come about in two ways: by means of barriers to career-line entrance 
and by unequal payments for the same work. Both considerations surely 
contribute to the disparities among ethnic groups, and their relative im- 
portance must be evaluated in the cases of specific groups in order to 
develop effective programs of redress. Our analysis is oriented to the 
former consideration. In this regard, we have stressed the matter’ of 
residence, which, incidentally, has been shown to be relevant to ethnic 
differences in occupational standing in another society (Spilerman and 
Habib 1976). 

Assessing the role of background variables in a labor market patterned 
by career lines——Drawing together our remarks in earli2r sections, we 
conclude by outlining several modifications of the basic socioeconomic- 
achievement model which would permit ascertaining both the impact of 
career-line structures on the status and earnings of individuals and the 
particular role of education in a labor market patterned by career lines. 
Our proposals center on .clarifying the contribution of education (and 
other background variables) to career-line entrance and to earnings and 
status advancement subsequent to entrance. 

In socioeconomic-achievement models, status and earnings of first job 
are commonly regressed against an individual’s background characteris- 
tics, in order to assess the latter variables’ contributions to early labor 
force attainment. However, if in choosing an initial positiop individuals 
are selecting career lines rather than autonomous jobs, status and earnings 
of first job would constitute a poor estimate of the tru2 value of the 
entered position. In particular, many career lines which pay well after 
the initial years of employment begin a new worker as an apprentice or 
in some equivalent low-ranked and low-salaried position. The immediate 
rewards of such a job are mot what a worker has selected; rather, it is 
the prospects for advancement which are scheduled inta the positions. 


31 The figures are for operatives. Ethnic proportions of total employment in an industry 
are not reported by Hutchinson. 
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Therefore, to ascertain the contribution of background variables to initial 
job choice, we suggest replacing status and earnings of first job by repre- 
sentative measures of the career line’s worth, such as expected lifetime 
earnings and expected status 20 years after career-line entrance. (These 
values could be generated by the simulation procedure described in 
Section III.) The additional impact of background variables on earnings 
- In first job would be ascertained by investigating the determinants of 
the difference between an individual’s earnings and the mean earnings 
of all persons of the same age in the identical position. 

An assessment of the contribution of education and other background 
characteristics to securing career-line entrance is made complicated in 
national samples by the fact that career lines of a particular quality are 
not distributed uniformly in the country but are concentrated by region 
and community. Probably the most accessible way to hold career-line 
opportunity constant is to characterize each worker in a study by the 
industry distribution in the locale of his first job. This could be accom- 
plished through introducing a set of regressors that summarize the 
employment proportions in various industry categories. Controlling in 
this manner for industry composition adjusts for differences in career-line 
availability via the argument that industry organization is a principal 
determinant of career-line features.** 

The impact of education on status and earnings at points subsequent 
to career-line entrance can be investigated through use of the “expected” 
levels of the occupational-attainment variables. The expected values would 
be career-line forecasts, based now on an individual’s first job codes?’ 
and his time in the labor force, and could be generated by the simulation 
procedure.** To ascertain the contribution of education to.current status 
and earnings, net of its effects on career-line entrance, one would regress 
the difference between current ‘status and the career-line forecast of 
current status, or current earnings and the career-line forecast of current 


32 In analyses of earnings from national samples we further recommend that the com- 
munity wage level be controlled. This would reduce the error variance in explanations 
of individual garnings, as the same job often brings diverse salaries in different cities 
(see, e.g., n. 24 regarding the earnings of secondary school teachers). In addition, 
because some industries are geographically concentrated, occupations that are over- 
represented in them may be associated with high wage rates or low wage rates because 
of location; i.e., apart from their human capital requirements. 

33 We refer to first (full-time) job because this position is characteristically used as a 
measure of early attainment (e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967). Our investigations suggest, 
however, that jobs held in the first few years after labor force entrance are heavily 
experimental. Use of “job held three years after labor force entry” would cut down 
much of the noise in forecasting current attainment from career-line trajectories. 


34 Since the expected values would be computed using a data set different from the 
sample under investigation, they would not be attributable to the background charac- 
teristics of individuals in the sample. 
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earnings, on temporally preceding variables.” In our formulation, the 
background characteristics can account directly for only this discrepancy. 

Finally, we point out that even this modified model of socioeconomic 
attainment, if applied to a representative sample from a heterogeneous 
population, is subject to the criticism that the parameter estimates are 
averages over individuals in career lines with diverse properties, in which 
education pays off in different ways. We therefore suggest that the 
achievement process, post entrance to a career line, is better approached 
through disaggregating the population and éstimating separate equations 
for the subsamples. In particular, career lines should be c-assified into a 
small number of relatively homogeneous categories with r2spect to their 
main features. On the basis of this classification, individuels in a survey 
should be assigned to one or another subsample according to the career 
line of their first job, and the determinants of current status and earnings 
should be estimated for each subsample. The population-level model could 
be constructed as a composite of these subsample models, among which 
the parameter estimates would presumably be quite different, as they 
would mirror the variety of mechanisms associated with attainment in 
the various types of trajectories. 
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The conception of community leadership structure as a regularized 
pattern of communication and exchange of informaticn pertinent to 
community affairs among members of a community elite, proposed 
by Laumann and. Pappi (1973, 1976), is extended in several related 
directions. First, the network of regularized commun:cation contact 
is related to issue-specific discussion patterns and to outcome prefer- 
ence and activation on specific issues. Our analysis indicates that 
our measure of the routinized community-affairs discussion network 
is valid in that it represents a distillation of contact patterns that 
exist with regard to a variety of specific issues. Morecver, discussion 
contacts among the elite on routine, instrumental issues are found 
to be more closely reflected in the regularized network than are such 
contacts on unique, value-laden consummatory issues. We also find 
a moderate degree of “institutionalization” of contact patterns and 
support for an instrumentally oriented “bargaining” model of issue 
resolution in two American communities. Cross-community variations 
in bases of communication contact discussed in the latter part of the 
paper suggest that such a model may be associated with the use.of 
business professional ties in an influence structure, while an “opposi- 
tional” model may be characteristic of communities in which contact 
patterns are rooted in informal social relations. 


A persistent focus of attention in community studies, from the classic case 
studies of Hunter (1953) and Dahl (1961) to the recent comparative work 
of Clark (1968a) and Grimes et al. (1976), has been on social structures 
in which community decisions are made. Unfortunately, from our point: of 
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ing this paper. 
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view, a chronic weakness of these efforts has been their tendency to treat 
the concept of social structure metaphorically or only implicitly. In this 
paper we develop further the explicit network conception of structure in 
community leadership proposed by Laumann and Pappi (1973, 1976). 
Their view is that the social structure of community decision making is 
the regularized pattern of communication and exchange of information 
pertinent to community affairs among community leaders, whom they call 
the “community elite.” Using empirical results drawn from three commu- 
nity elites to illustrate our general argument, we first provide the rationale 
for the main dependent variable—a community elite’s communication net- 
work—and link it to other notions of structure in decision making found 
in the literature. Next, we discuss the manner in which communication 
contacts are organized by issue-outcome preferences and differential partici- 
pation in local community issues. Finally, we try to identify the significant 
factors causally implicated in the formation of the communication network, 
noting the implications of cross-community variations in these factors. 


STRUCTURE IN COMMUNITY DECISION MAKING 


The image of leadership structure drawn by Hunter (1953) and studies 
following his lead (e.g., Miller 1958; Form and D’Antonio 1959) is of a 
hierarchical, virtually bureaucratic, organization of the elite, in which 
a proactive core of “key influentials” originate policy decisions and sup- 
press issues they prefer to leave unresolved (Bachrach and Baratz 1963). 
Policy is then implemented by less powerful “top influentials” and their 
lower-level lieutenants. This image bears close resemblance to that of the 
national power elite proposed by Mills (1956). 

In contrast, “pluralist” researchers like Banfield (1961), Dahl (1961), 
and Polsby (1963) characterize the nature of the integrative core as 
reactive, with leaders initiating claims for collective action dispersed among 
a variety of interests in the community. Such dispersed interests may often 
constitute “veto groups” that can effectively block action on a given issue 
(Riesman, Glazer, and Denney 1950; Banfield 1961). In this view, rela- 
tively few persons may participate in the resolution of a range of community 
issues; those who do so tend to be brokers, who accumulate influence by 
arranging compromise settlements between competing interests, only rarely 
taking an active role in initiating or suppressing particular policy alter- 
natives. This structural image is similar to the ‘“multi-influence hypothesis” 
suggested by Rose (1967). 

This distinction between systems in which influence is centralized or 
concentrated and those in which it is decentralized or dispersed is a primary 
contrast commonly drawn between community influence structures (Clark 
1968, chaps. 1, 5). As the variety of conceptions in the literature show, 
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however, it is a distinction with several dimensions. At least two are worth 
noting. First, Rossi (1960) and others (e.g., Walton 1966; Aiken 1970) 
have directed attention to the number of leadership groups in a community, 
suggesting a fundamental distinction between a pyramidal or caucus struc- 
ture with only a single group and a polylithic (factional or coalitional) 
structure which has two or more groups. What is usually missing from 
these discussions is an explicit statement of how a leadership group or 
faction is to be defined. In some cases “cliques” of decision makers are 
discussed, and thereby some relational criterion for defining clique mem- 
bership is implicitly imposed. In other discussions, emphasis is placed on 
the divergences in issue-outcome preferences or in levels of participation 
within the community leadership; but little attention is given to the social 
mechanisms by which common or divergent preferences or levels of co- 
participation are actually achieved. 

A second dimension related to the broad distinction between centralized 
and decentralized influence systems concerns the variations in the scope 
of participation of leaders or the overlap of sets of participants in various 
issue arenas. Clark (1968a), for example, treats high overlap of partici- - 
pation of actors in a range of issues as one indicator of centralization, as 
do Bonjean and Olson (1964) and Grimes et al. (1976). Freeman (1968), 
on the other hand, studies overlaps in participation in order to locate 
several distinct issue arenas (see also Lowi 1964). Clearly, however, high 
overlap of participants may be present under quite different structural 
conditions, including consensus on all issue alternatives, persistent cleavages 
within the elite on issue-outcome preferences, or constant realignment of 
the leadership around various community controversies as they arise. Thus 
Bonjean and Olson (1964) also include consensus, or the extent of agree- 
ment on issue alternatives, as a key differentiating element within and 
among community power structures. 

In line with a generic conception of structure as a recurrent pattern of 
social relationships among social positions (see Laumann 1966; Nadel 
1957), we will treat the structure of a community elite as a regularized 
pattern of communication and information exchange on community mat- 
ters among its members. We thus adopt a network approach (Laumann 
and Pappi 1973, 1976) to the study of community leadership structure, 
a strategy that is at least implicit in most of the studies cited above. Those 
writers, for example, who discuss decision-making “cliques” or “crowds” 
(e.g., Hunter 1953; Miller 1958) clearly imply some recurrent interaction 
among members of such subgroups, which they believe to be at least 
indirectly indicated by their common membership in social clubs or service 
on corporate boards of directors. Pluralist writers stressing the specializa- 
tion of the elite in different issue arenas also must tacitly assume the 
exchange of information among the participants in a specific arena. For 
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instance, the model of a decision-making process proposed by Nuttall, 
Scheuch, and Gordon (1968, pp. 351-52) distinguishes five phases with 
their associated informal social roles. Most of these roles—for example, 
ascertaining available support for a proposal, soliciting support, advocating, 
organizing and mobilizing supporters, and arbitrating and negotiating— 
obviously involve communication of information pertinent to community 
affairs. f 

Thus, despite differences in the theoretical or methodological persuasions 
of students of community decision making, there seems to be widespread 
agreement that communicative exchange is an essential precondition for 
the resolution of local issues. Given our focus on such exchange as the 
central element in a network linking elite members to one another, we can 
take advantage of recently available techniques in network analysis (e.g., 
Harary, Cartwright, and Norman 1965; Alba 1973; White, Boorman, and 
Breiger 1976; Burt 1976a) to describe and analyze the communication 
patterns within the elites. 

Our conception of structure must, however, be more directly related to 
variations in participation and outcome preferences on community issues. 
We believe that the manner in which these variables are related to the 
communication pattern furnishes one of the crucial distinctions that can 
be drawn among community influence structures. While there presumably 
exist tendencies toward homophily (Lazarsfeld and Merton 1954) by out- 
come preference, that is, biases toward interacting with those persons with 
whom one shares common opinions on community issues, the strength of 
such tendencies in a given elite system is a matter of considerable import. 
If such homophily is so high as to imply avoidance of those preferring 
other alternatives, a polarized structure of the type described by Coleman 
(1957) results. Low or moderate tendencies toward homophily, however, 
allow the possibility of direct communication between opposing sides on 
a controversy and consequently at least the opportunity to negotiate or 
broker the outcome. Variations between oppositional, polarized structures 
and bargaining or brokerage structures can thus be expected to affect the 
character of decision-making processes. A polarized structure, for example, 
is likely t produce rancorous conflict and highly public controversy (cf. 
Gamson 1966). Such variations in structural forms, moreover, may also 
affect the level of system performance. One might expect, for instance, 
that under certain conditions a system in which leaders of opposing factions 
are in direct communication would facilitate higher rates of issue resolution 
than one from which such communication channels were absent. 

Related to this issue of the structural form of the communication net- 
work is the question of the bases upon which regularized communication 
contacts on community matters are founded. These may be expected to 
vary considerably among communities. For instance, Laumann, Pappi, and 
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Verbrugge (1974) found that proximity of a pair of influentials in the 
community-affairs network of the elite in Altneustadt was strongly affected 
by their proximity in the network of informal social relations and unrelated 
to their proximity in the network of business/professional relationships. 
This can be taken to be indicative of a polarized structure in the 
communication-affairs network. On the other hand, a system in which 
communication contacts tend to be with business or organizational asso- 
ciates may be more conducive to a bargaining and negotiating mode for 
resolving community-wide issues. Other effects of differences in the prin- 
ciples around which communication about community affairs is organized 
may include variations in the types of issues which are raised for decision 
and differences in the public or nonpublic character of typical decision- 
making processes in the community. 

Below, after briefly describing the research design, we first seek to 
validate our measure of the regularized communication structure in two 
American communities by abstracting the common elements to be iden- 
tified in a series of issue-specific discussion networks in each community. 
We then study the relation of such regularized contacts to activation and 
issue-outcome preferences of individual elite members. Next, we move to 
a discussion of the determinants of elite communication patterns in the 
two American communities and Altneustadt, West Germany (Laumann 
and Pappi 1976). In the concluding section, we offer some propositions 
about the effects of variations in influence structures discussed in the body 
of the paper. 

At the outset we should caution the reader that one issue central to 
the elitist-pluralist controversy over structure is not addressed by this 
paper—a neglect that is shared by much of the recent work on community 
influence systems. This is the question of the proactive or reactive char- 
acter of the elite as it performs its integrative activities. While in general 
we would expect centralized systems to be proactive and decentralized 
systems to have an elite which performs more of a brokerage function, this 
characteristic of influence systems simply cannot be examined by means 
of the formal structural approach we seek to develop here. 


RESEARCH DESIGN: COMMUNITIES AND ISSUES 


The basic objective of the larger project of which this analysis is a part 
is to apply the methods of study developed by Laumann and Pappi (1973, 
1976) to two American communities. It is a replication only in the limited 
sense that procedures for data collection and analysis are virtually identical 
across the three communities. There are of course necessary variations in 
interview content to take account of cross-national differences in political 
parties, religious groups, and relevant value orientations. We have no 
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theoretical grounds to expect, however, that the empirical results obtained 
by Laumann and Pappi will be replicated in the analysis below. In fact 
one of the objectives of this paper is to offer some tentative proposi- 
tions to account for some of the anticipated variations in the structures 
we observe. 

The German community studied by Laumann and Pappi is Altneustadt 
(a pseudonym), a town of about 20,000 inhabitants not dominated by a 
nearby larger city. It serves as a distribution center for surrounding farms 
and has a number of light manufacturing plants. It also is the site of a 
large natural-science research center. Its occupational composition is diver- 
sified and mainly middle class in life-style. 

The first of the American communities, which we shall call Towertown, 
was selected because of its similarities to Altneustadt. It serves as a dis- 
tribution center for its American agricultural hinterland and also has a 
number of light industrial concerns. A sizable proportion of its population 
_ of 32,000 is employed by a large state university, which contributes to 
the middle-class character of the community. An additional similarity be- 
tween Altneustadt and Towertown is that their large institutions, the 
research center and the university, have located there or expanded only 
recently. In each community, the rapid growth of the large organization 
attracted new residents of very different social and geographic origins from 
those of the long-term residents. 

The second American community studied is called River City. A much 
larger community than either Altneustadt or Towertown, its population 
of 80,000 will grow to over 100,000 when recently annexed territory is 
completely developed. Its occupational base involves many heavy and 
light industrial firms. Several of these firms are quite large, but none of 
them employs as large a proportion of the labor force as does the research 
center in Altneustadt or the university in Towertown. River City, though 
steadily growing over the past several decades, has not recently experienced 
the abrupt population influx which took place in the other communities. Its 
socioeconomic character may be described as working class in life-style and 
orientatione Unlike Towertown, River City has a substantial minority 
population of blacks and Latinos. 

Both American communities are within an hour’s driving time of a very 
large metropolis, but neither is dominated by it. Each is an independent 
community in the sense that the vast majority of its inhabitants work 
and conduct their daily lives within it. 

In each community, three theoretically critical and methodologically 
problematic matters had to be addressed in studying the influence structure. 
First, it was necessary to delimit the elite population itself. Next, we had 
to identify a set of recent local issues with which the elite had been faced. 
Third, we had to delineate the networks of communication among elite 
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members. These networks included contacts of a regularized or recurrent 
character as well as more episodic ones on specific community controversies. 

Empirical procedures described by Laumann and Pappi (1973; 1976, 
pp. 95-100, 270-73) were used to identify community influentials in each 
of the three communities. These methods involve an initial selection of 
leaders by positional methods, supplemented by “reputational leaders” 
named by respondents on the initial list. In Altneustadt, the community 
elite included 51 members, of whom 46 were successfully interviewed. 
Elite populations of 78 and 148 members were identified in Towertown 
and River City, respectively, 77 and 136 of whom were actually interviewed. 

In each community, five local issues were selected for intensive study. 
In the literature, two basic types of strategies have been used in the 
selection of issues. One approach is to select issues “which are generally 
agreed to be significant” (Polsby 1960, p. 478). Unfortunately, this tactic 
for issue selection handicaps comparative analysis because it fails to provide 
analytic criteria according to which significant controversies in different 
communities may be seen as similar or dissimilar, and thereby a rationale 
for comparing them. An alternative procedure, followed by writers such 
as Hawley (1963), Clark (1968a), and Turk (1973), is to study the 
“same” issue (e.g., level of urban renewal or general budget 2xpenditures) 
in all communities. One serious disadvantage here is the assumption that 
apparently similar substantive issues are indeed the same in all commu- 
nities. For example, the character of a fluoridation issue is drastically 
transformed if opponents successfully make it a matter of bublic debate 
instead of a technical point to be decided by experts (Rosenthal and Crain 
1968). Furthermore, the topic in question may not have arisen in all 
communities studied.? 

The approach we adopted was to study issues that had had a major 
impact on community affairs in recent years but also cou-d be treated 
as comparable between communities because of certain similarities in the 
way alternative outcome possibilities were framed, the emotive content of 
the resolution process, and the modes of resource mobilization employed 
by participants.. A second objective in issue selection was to issure some 
diversity in substantive content of issues, avoiding, for instance, Banfield’s 
(1961) almost exclusive focus on issues concerning capital improvements. 
The difficulty in our approach is that the literature offers relatively little 
guidance for classifying issues along these or other dimensions (cf. Barth 
and Johnson 1959; Freeman 1968; Lowi 1964). The essential distinction 
we shall draw among issues concerns the negotiability of the outcome. 
2 Bachrach and Baratz (1963) would explain the failure of a topic to become contro- 
versial as indicating the exercise of influence. Our general approach to studying the 
regularized network of communication in the elite may reflect channels which generate 


nondecisions; but in studying communication on specific topics we find it necessary to 
study actual controversies. 
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Laumann and Pappi (1973, p. 224; 1976, pp. 164-68) distinguish between 
instrumental issues, which deal with the allocation of scarce resources, and 
consummatory issues, which involve basic values and commitments guiding 
the conduct of community affairs. Instrumental issues typically involve a 
fairly obvious cost/benefit calculus for the interested parties which makes 
a negotiated settlement possible. Such issues are often somewhat routine 
and recurrent and typically of low salience to the community at large. 
As a result, their resolution often is carried out within the elite. Consum- 
matory issues, on the other hand, tend to have an “all or none” character. 
Because clearly held value commitments may be threatened by particular 
outcomes, controversy may become much more heated, with mobilization 
of contending population subgroups more likely and the use of the mass 
media more frequent. 

Similar distinctions have been drawn by other writers. Bachrach and 
Baratz (1970), for example, discuss incremental issues, about which bar- 
gaining is possible, and status quo issues, which are generally nonnegotiable. 
Molotch (1976, p. 313), drawing from Edelman’s (1964) work, contrasts 
the politics of goods and services distribution, related to “growth” issues, 
with “symbolic” politics dealing with issues of public morality. Finally, 
Nie, Verba, and Petrocik (1976, pp. 99-105) discuss traditional economic 
issues, which are “fundamentally bargainable,” in contrast with the “polar- 
izing” issues of race or discontent, which tend to divide the population 
into contending groups. 

Because issues studied in Altneustadt will play no part in the analysis 
reported below, we shall not discuss them (see Laumann and Pappi 1976, 
p. 167). In Towertown, the issues identified according to the considerations 
above were (a) choicé of the appropriate jurisdiction, the city or the 
county, to administer a proposed new airport for the local area; (b) choice 
of location for a new post office, either in an urban renewal area or close 
to the major downtown banks and business; (c) construction of a new 
private health-services center to replace a local public hospital; (d) imposi- 
tion of a curfew after student disturbances at the university during the 
Vietnam conflict; and (e) closing of an experimental school by the Board 
of Educatién in favor of reinstitution of a neighborhood-school plan. Is- 
sues studied in River City included (a) annexation of a large area which 
will include a multimillion dollar shopping center and extensive industrial 
and residential development; (b) proposed construction of a new civic 
center, part of an effort to rejuvenate the central business district; (c) a 
proposal to require that landlords annually obtain licenses certifying that 
their properties have been inspected and found in conformity with building- 
code requirements; (d) the local stand on legislation creating a regional 
' transportation authority (RTA) and thus incorporating the community 
into a regional taxing district; and (e) allocation of federal revenue- 
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sharing funds to capital improvements rather than social-wel-are programs. 

At the outset of the analysis, issues were coded as instrumental or 
consummatory on the basis of information gathered about them from 
community informants and newspaper accounts. To be sure, most of the 
issues involved at least some subsidiary matters that were subject to 
negotiation. Upon reviewing the informant evidence, however, we found 
potential negotiability to be especially low on issues d and e in Towertown 
(the curfew and school issues) and on River City issues c, d, and e 
(housing inspection, regional transportation, and the allocation of revenue- 
sharing funds). These issues are thus treated as primarily consummatory 
in character. Classification according to this analytic distinction seems 
especially clear in Towertown since heated controversies often seem to 
develop in such university communities over activities of students or the 
introduction of “progressive” educational programs. In River City, the 
proposal to require licensing of landlords raised basic issues concerning 
the rights of tenants, largely drawn from minority groups, versus the. 
obligations of property owners. A particularly important symbolic element 
involved in the regional-transportation issue concerned the possible loss 
of control to the political elite of the nearby metropolis. The allocation of 
revenue-sharing moneys, which on its face would seem to be an instru- 
mental issue, was concerned not with dividing scarce funds among com- 
peting projects but, rather, with choosing the general prcblem area in 
which such funds should generally be spent. All remaining issues in both 
communities involve capital-improvement projects which contain many 
inherently negotiable points concerning scope or elaborateness. These 
were therefore treated as instrumental issues. 


MEASUREMENT AND VALIDATION 


To obtain an empirical description of the network of communication in 
each elite, we gave each respondent a list of the persons in the elite and 
asked a simple sociometric question: ‘Could you please indicate the three 
persons with whom you most frequently discuss community affairs?” Addi- 
tionally, in both Towertown and River City we asked persons who 
acknowledged taking an active part in attempting to influence the outcome 
of a particular issue to indicate all the persons on the list with whom 
they had discussed that topic. In this section, we shall us2 these issue- 
specific networks to assess the validity of our measurement of the regu- 
larized communication network. 

The basic data for the community-affairs network (and for each issue- 
specific network) were recorded in a binary matrix in which the (4, j) 
element was equal to 1 if respondent 7 chose respondent j as 2 community- 
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affairs contact (or an issue-specific contact) and otherwise equal to 0. 
Each matrix was then symmetrized because we treat such a network as 
a set of communication channels and are therefore primarily interested in 
the presence, and not the directedness, of a relation.’ To obtain estimates 
of the communication distance between persons, we converted the sym- 
metrized binary matrices into minimum-path-distance matrices (Harary 
et al. 1965, pp. 134-41; for a measure of proximity based on cliquing 
rather than communication, see Alba and Kadushin 1976). Metric esti- 
mates of interpoint distances were then derived by submitting the path- 
distance matrices to smallest-space analysis: 1 (SSA-1) (Lingoes 1973).4 

Table 1A and 1B presents the correlation matrices of the interpoint 
distances in the community-affairs network (CA) and each of the five 
issue-specific networks in Towertown and River City. In no pair of 
networks are distances so highly correlated as to imply that the relative 
positioning of points in each of them is the same. Evidently circumstances 
specific to each issue largely determined its pattern of communication 
contacts. 

The communication network for each issue may thus be seen as the 
resultant of two latent factors, one specific to the issue itself and the 
other a general discussion factor. This general discussion factor should 
be highly associated with our measure of communication distance in CA. 
In addition, if instrumental issues focusing on community growth and the 
distribution of goods and services constitute the recurrent core concerns 
of community-elite politics, as Molotch (1976) suggests, then the general 
discussion factor should play a more important role in information ex- 
changes about such issues. Observe, first of all, that in the CA column 
of the matrices in table 1A and 1B the higher correlations with CA involve 
issues we had already classified as instrumental. 

Second, consider the results of submitting the submatrices of correlations 
involving only the issue-specific networks to factor analysis (see Cooley 
and Lohnes 1971) summarized in table 1C. A single factor was extracted 


3 Note that, under the interpretation advanced elsewhere (Marsden and Laumann 
1977) of the community-affairs network as the form of an imperfect market of 
resource exchange, directedness of the choices indicates dependency and is thus crucial 
in specifying power of actors, etc. Here symmetrizing the matrix partially compensates 
for limiting the number of regularized communication contacts to three. 

4 Acceptable three-dimensional solutions (coefficient of alienation less than .15 [Guttman 
1968]) for the regularized communication network were obtained in both American 
communities. Issue-specific networks required only two dimensions to achieve accept- 
able smallest-space solutions. 

5 Not all persons in the elite were in each issue-specific network. The correlations in 
table 1 are based accordingly on pairwise deletion of cases. The number of persons 
involved in each issue-specific network ranged from 18 (curfew) to 68 (hospital) in 
Towertown and from 64 (housing inspection) to 134 (annexation) in River City. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF ISSUE-SPECIFIC NETWORKS 
A. TOWERTOWN: CORRELATION MATRIX AMONG ISSUE NETWORKS AND CA 


Post 
CA Airport Office Hospital Curfew School 





CA 6 on ectaeedent yvewiaw tees Sed 

Airport.......... 06. nape naai 309 waa desea ee eae See 
Post office. ..............00000- .256 .360 Epe date ne sas 
Hospital... a...an cece eens 313 . 288 210 ae 

Curfew renan ai in eS .005 —.011 .127 —.095 ack 

School cei oa) lsh eat Mag es .169 .076 —.088 211 01S 





B. RIVER CITY: CORRELATION MATRIX AMONG ISSUE NETWORKS AND CA 





Annexa- Civic Housing Regional Revenue 








CA tion Center Inspection Transport Sharing 
E7. tecdelitek es aactonis aes es 
Annexation. aoaaa nananana .360 aa 
Civic center............0000-065 324 554 sta. 
Housing inspection.............. . 243 334 . 253 sane 
Regional transport.............. . 220 382 387 025 sais 
Revenue sharing................ 154 167 281 .237 . 188 


C. BOTH COMMUNITIES: FACTOR LOADINGS, FIRST PRINCIPAL COMPONENT 











Issue Loading 
Towertown: 
Airport.......-0......0.000005 611 
Post office... 2... 2.0. eee 584 
Hospital... a.a.o 548 
Curfew... 0.0... ccc eee eee 023 
School... 0.0.0.0... cee eee ee 196 
River City: ` 
Annexation... c .770 
Civic center...........0000008 732 
Housing inspection.........,.. 432 
Regional transport............ .523 i 
Revenue sharing.............. .382 
Correlation of factor score on first 
principal component with CA: ° 
Towertown.... 0.0... eee eee .340 
River City... 2.2.0.0... 2 eee .378 








from each matrix, and in most respects, as expected, we found this model 
satisfactory.® Especially noteworthy here is the fact that the loadings of 


6 The computational routine used (Nie et al. 1975, chap. 24) in this analysis is a 
principal-components technique which initially replaces diagonal elements of a cor- 
relation matrix by lower bounds for communality, i.e., the square of the multiple 
correlation obtained by predicting each variable from the others in the matrix. It then 
iterates to improve (ie., increase) these estimates. A single factor accounts for 58% 
of the variance in the revised correlation matrix for Towertown and 67% in that for 
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instrumental or “growth” issues on the general factor in each community 
are substantially higher than those of issues classified as consummatory. 
This result supports the notion that instrumental issues tend to be im- 
plicated in recurrent communication networks; while consummatory issues, 
being in their nature more episodic, apparently generate unique patterns 
of communication contact.’ 

Also apparent in table 1C is the fact that the average loading of issue- 
specific networks on the general factor is somewhat higher in River City 
than in Towertown. This means that unique factors associated with each 
issue are in general less important in River City. In the concluding section, 
we shall have more to say about this result as a possible indicator of the 
extent to which contacts are informally institutionalized in an elite. 

Most important for present purposes is the final row of table 1C. For 
each pair of persons involved in at least one of the five issue-specific 
networks in its community, a factor score on the general factor was 
computed. These scores, which represent a distillation of elements com- 
mon to the issue-specific networks, were then correlated with communica- 
tion distances between pairs in the regularized communication network, 
CA. It is particularly notable, comparing the last row of table 1C with 
the CA column in table 1A and 1B, that these composite scores are more 
highly correlated with CA distances in their respective communities than 
they are with any of the specific issues. This lends empirical support to 
our interpretation of CA as measuring a regularized network of communi- 
cation among elite members that is the resultant of many specific issues. 

In fact one might have expected the common factor to be even more 
highly related to CA than it is. Recall, however, that CA is regarded as 
the distillation of a large number of discussion exchanges on specific issues 
in addition to those explicitly considered in our list. By selecting relatively 
prominent issues from a variety of substantive domains, we have probably 


River City. No factor beyond the first has an associated eigenvalue in excess of 1.0. 
The single-factor model is quite successful for River City and somewhat less so for 
Towertown. For River City all lower bounds for communality are exceeded, while 
for TowertoWn communalities for the school and curfew issues using a single factor 
fall slightly below these bounds. For both communities, residual correlations between 
variables after deflation of the matrix for the effect of the general factor are centered 
about zero and, with one exception, have magnitudes below .12. This means that the 
unique factors associated with each issue-specific network can be regarded as inde- 
pendent of one another, as the single-factor model requires. 


7 Note, in this regard, that the correlations between consummatory issues in table 1A 
and 1B have very small magnitudes. The communication channels activated on such 
issues are no more similar to one another than they are to those of instrumental issues. 


8In computing the factor scores, pairs involved in at least one issue were assigned 
mean scores for issues in which they were not involved. Pairs not involved in any of 
the five networks—i.e., in which at least one person of the pair was not part of any 
of the issue-specific networks—were excluded. 
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missed the more routine issues that constitute some of the basis for 
responding to our question about regularized communication contacts. 
Furthermore, this question may even elicit contacts activated on issues 
that never came to resolution—that is, nonissues which, as Bachrach and 
Baratz (1963) argue, may be highly important elements in the power or 
influence structure of a given community. Given these substantive consider- 
ations in combination with the opportunities for measurement errors arising 
from our many transformations of the original data, we regard the results 
in table 1 as supportive of the validity of our measure of the regularized 
CA in each elite.9 


CONTACT, ACTIVATION, AND ISSUE-OUTCOME PREFERENCE 


As noted in the introductory section, many studies (Bonjean and Olson 
1964; Dahl 1961; Clark 1968a; Grimes et al. 1976) use patterns of leader 
activation on issues and/or agreement on alternative issue outcomes as 
control variables differentiating leadership configurations. Participation 
levels have been studied in order to distinguish between structures in 
which leaders have a broad scope of influence and those in which their 
influence is confined to a single issue arena (e.g., school issues). Moreover, 
the degree to which the outcome preferences of leaders on different issues 
are intercorrelated has been taken as an indication of the presence of 
persistent coalitions or factions with the leadership. 

The simple presence of divergences in outcome preferences, however, 
does not by itself imply a multicentered power structure. We would argue 
that a factionalized structure is one in which persistent tendencies for 
groups of persons to share common outcome preferences over sets of issues 
were also accompanied by strong tendencies for discussion contacts to be 
confined within these groups. Similarly, a sociometric clique becomes a 
potential collective actor only when it exhibits considerable internal homo- 
geneity of outcome preferences (cf. Scoble 1961). 

In a previous investigation of this matter, Laumann and Pappi (1973) 
drew “fault lines” through a spatial representation of the eommunity- 
affairs network in Altneustadt, separating publicly visible proponents and 
opponents of each issue. These lines cut through the space at differing 
angles, thus indicating the absence of a sharply defined coalitional structure 
across all types of issues. In this section, we adopt a somewhat different 
approach to this problem. 

Homophily and heterophily (Lazarsfeld and Merton 1954) of socio- 
metric choices have been studied with respect to many social characteristics 
(Ellis 1957; King 1961; Laumann 1966, 1973; Verbrugge 1975). In the 


® The analysis in this section was not performed for Altneustadt because no data ‘on 
issue-specific networks were collected in that community. 
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present context, the variables of activation and outcome preferences on 
specific issues are especially relevant factors which may influence the tar- 
geting of the elite members’ community-affairs discussion choices. In 
exploring the manner in which choices are biased toward or away from 
categories defined by combinations of these two variables, we shall direct 
particular attention to the question of whether the patterns of contact 
bias differ systematically by issue type. 

To facilitate the discussion, we will first describe two models derived 
from differing conceptions of the manner in which preference and activa- 
tion serve to organize discussion contacts. Both the “bargaining” model 
and the “oppositional” model assume some level of homophily—that is, 
overchoice—by outcome preference. The fundamental difference between 
them lies in their expectations about homophily by activation. The two 
hypothetical models are illustrated in figure 1. 

The bargaining model was suggested by inspecting Laumann and Pappi’s 
(1973) results in Altneustadt. For several issues it was observed that 


(a) Bargaining Model 
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Fic. 1.—Bargaining and oppositional models for issue organization 
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publicly visible leaders with opposed issue preferences, though separated 
by the fault line, were located near one another, very close to zhe line, rather 
than at great distances from each other in the community-affairs space. That 
is, there seemed to be little communication distance betwen active oppo- 
nents. The underlying process suggested is one whereby highly involved 
persons on each side of a controversy negotiate the outcome by compromise 
and trading of concessions on the points at issue. Such a process would 
imply that active participants in a controversy orient their discussion 
contacts both to active persons who agree with them, in orcer to mobilize 
as much support for their side as possible, and to active opponents of their 
position, to facilitate the exploration of possible bases for compromising 
their differences. The model implies that active persons, regerdless of pref- 
erence, will be central nodes in the discussion network. 

The oppositional model, in contrast, is the one implicit in discussions 
emphasizing divergent issue preferences as an indicator >f a factional 
influence structure. It assumes a polarized community (Coleman 1957) 
in which sharp differences of opinion, often associated with mutual feelings 
of antagonism, cause direct discussion among active persons with opposed 
preferences to be avoided. Resolution of controversy in such situations is 
likely to be carried out, if at all, ‘via mediation by less highly committed 
persons rather than by direct negotiation among the active Dartisans. This 
model implies intensified discussion contacts within groups of persons 
sharing the same strongly held views. 

Our general expectation is that position and activation on instrumental 
issues will tend to organize contacts according to the barzaining model, 
while consummatory issues will tend to generate a contact structure con- 
forming to the oppositional model. Instrumental issues, according to our 
argument, involve a limited level of controversy in which many aspects 
of an issue are negotiable. Furthermore, the analysis of issue-specific net- 
work above has already shown that such issues more frequently give rise 
to recurrent discussion channels, which should facilitate the formation of 
a bargaining structure around these issues.1° We have also seen that less 
negotiable consummatory issues tend to be relatively unicue; discussion 
tends to take place along ad hoc lines. In such issues, rormally latent 
value commitments may become mobilized, activating peripheral interests 
in the elite. Such a process would lead to an oppositional patterning of 
discussion contacts. 

Empirically, our analysis began by collapsing the binary matrix of 
community-affairs discussion choices into a contingency -able in which 
both the row and column categories are defined by combinations of acti- 


10 We have not analyzed discussion contacts in issue-specific networks by outcome 


preference and activation because inactive persons were ngt asked tc give their issue- 
specific discussion contacts. 
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.vation and self-reported outcome preference. Such a table is illustrated 
in table 2A. One table was obtained for each issue in both Towertown 
and River City.™ 

We next combined certain cells in each table. Because our analysis is 
wholly formal, it is unimportant whether two persons—a chooser and his 
choice—both favored a proposal or both opposed it. What is critical to 
the analysis is whether they share a common outcome preference. Similarly, 
we are not concerned with whether a choice goes from an active person 
to an inactive one rather than in the opposite direction but merely with 
the fact that just one person in the pair was active. We thus treated 
activation of a pair as a variable with three categories (viz., both, one, 
or neither of the persons actively participated in the issue), while issue 
preference took two possible values (persons either shared or did not share 
an outcome preference). Table 2B gives the six combinations of activation 
and preference which resulted; note that the entry in each cell in the 
example depicted in table 2A gives the type in table 2B to which that 
cell was collapsed. 

Also given in table 2B are our assessments of the choice-bias pattern 
that would result under the bargaining and oppositional models. Both 
models specify that active persons sharing an issue preference, that is, 
type 1, should overchoose one another. The clearest difference between the 
models is for type 2 choices: the oppositional model expects that active 
persons with differing preferences will avoid each other, while the bar- 
gaining model suggests that they select one another at random levels or 
with an overselection bias. Both models expect a nonnegative selection 
bias for persons with similar preference but differing activity level (type 
3), though the expectation is stronger for the oppositional model; if 
resolution of controversy takes place through the less committed persons, 
there must be persistent contact between these and the active partisans. 
Similar considerations apply to type 4 linkages, between persons differing 
on both preference and activity level. Neither model includes the expecta- 
tion that pairs of inactive persons sharing an issue preference (type 5 
linkages) will overselect one another. Though inactive persons should be 
crucial nodes under the oppositional model, its logic does not imply that 
they should form cliques among themselves. Finally, contrasting expecta- 
tions of the two models occur for type 6 linkages, which connect inactive 
persons with different outcome preferences. The bargaining model assumes 
such persons to be indirectly connected via their active counterparts, 


11 A similar analysis for Altneustadt is omitted because two of the issues used there 
were hypothetical. Also, on the remaining issues, it was found that respondents were 
likely to distort their self-reported preference, reporting that they had supported the 
alternative adopted when irf fact they had favored the losing proposal. We have not 
found such distortion to nearly the same extent in the American communities. 
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TABLE 2 i 
ANALYSIS OF COMMUNITY-AFFAIRS DISCUSSION CONTACT i. , 
BY ACTIVATION AND ISSUE PREFERENCE | = 
A. INITIAL TABLE FOR ANALYSIS, INDICATING CELLS TO BE COLLAPSED i 
_ ACTIVATION AND PREFERENCE OF CROICE 
ACTIVATION AND PREFERENCE Active *' Inactive Inactive Active 
OF CHOOSER 3 for for against against | 
Active for..............0... 1 SS 4 2: 4 
Inactive for................ 3 5 6 4 3 
Inactive against............ 4: 6 5 3 o) 
Active against.............. 2 4 3 ERI 
B. SUMMARY OF EXPECTATIONS UNDER BARGAINING AND OPPOSITIONAL MODELS 
Exvectep Bias | 8 
ACTIVATION OF PREFERENCES OF Bargaining Oppositional 
CELL Tyre Persons IN Parr = Persons 1N Parr Model Model | 
We or Sedu Aeek 8 . Both Same ++ ++ : 
Dire tea cae eee Both . Different +or0 Saas 
Kane ele eer eae One Same + or 0 + \ 
er Teoh a © One | Different 0 + ‘ 
ee aed tates Neither Same 0 0 ; 
Gros siete kes Neither Different - + ; 
C. RESULTS OF ANALYSIS ! 
Bras In CELL Tyre. i 
Issue gl 2 3 4 5 6 
Towertown: t 
e Airport.......... .08 04. .05 —.28* —.10 —.19] 
Post office. ...... KT aiaa .04 . ,06 — .05 — E24  50F* d 
Hospital......... os i id .02 — ,29*** .05* — .34** — 22! 
Curfew....: Parag Se AL — .33 — .08 .01 07 — .13! 
School........... 22%  — 33 .06 .02 — 54r 09! 
River City: : ' 
Annexation...... cl Salida .03 —.05 — .03 — a7 FHte  30F* 
Civic center......  .36**** .05 —,15** .06%** — g3*a*  — OQ 
Housinginspection .26**** — 24 .02 —.09 ' —.17+** OL 
Regional transport .07 .12*** —.12 — .08 OL — 11 
Revenue sharing.. .30**** -03 —.17 — {ttt 5 — .04; 
*P <.10. ' 
** P < 05. 
ee p < O01, 
*#kk P < 001. 


while the oppositional model suggests that such linkages will serve .as 

bridges between the polarized active partisans. i 
To evaluate selection biases in communication contacts >y position on 

each of the issues, we used a modification of the “homophily index” 


1 
1 
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(Coleman 1958; generalized by Levin, Mitra, and Pendleton 1969).12 The 
value of this index varies from —1 (complete avoidance) to +1 (com- 
plete overselection), with O indicating that choices of a type occur at 
chance levels—that is, in proportion to the representation of the target 
group in the elite. Results of the analysis for the 10 issues in Towertown 
and River City are given in table 2C. 

Given that the two models discussed above are “‘ideal-typical,” it is not 
surprising that our empirical results fail to support either of them in de- 
tail. Nevertheless, on the whole we find more support for the bargaining 
model than for the oppositional one and only limited support for our 
hypothesis about differences in the patterning of the contact structure for 
instrumental and consummatory issues. As expected by both models, type 
1 linkages connecting active persons with the same issue preference appear 
with greater than chance frequency for all 10 issues. Eight of the 10 
departures from chance are statistically significant. Results for type 2 
linkages are important evidence favoring the bargaining model. In only 
one case, the regional-transportation issue in River City, does the bias 
for ties between active persons with opposed preferences depart significantly 
from chance levels—and this departure is toward overrepresentation of 
such linkages. The hypothesis implicit in the oppositional model is that 
the bias for type 2 linkages should be strongly negative, indicating avoid- 
ance of such contacts; these results must be taken as supportive of the 

` bargaining conception. It is pertinent to note in reference to our hypothesis 
on the impact of the type of issue on choice pattern, however, that the 
issues for which the type 2 bias is negative, though not significant, are 
issues we have classified as consummatory. 

The remaining columns of table 2C do not support either model deci- 
sively. We observe weak tendencies for persons of different activity levels 
(types 3 and 4) to have direct contact with one another; when significant, 
these patterns depart from random selection in both positive and negative 
directions. Linkages between inactive persons of similar issue preference, 
type 5, never appear with greater than chance frequency; however, we do 
have the result, unanticipated by either model, that in six of the 10 cases 
there is a significant underrepresentation of such pairs. Finally, type 6 
linkages between inactive persons of differing issue preferences always 
appear less frequently than the bargaining model predicts. Only two of 
these departures, though, are statistically significant. 

The weight of the evidence, then, contradicts our working hypothesis 
12 It was necessary to make some modifications of procedures outlined by Levin et al. 


(1969) to allow for the collapsing of cells in table 2A to the types in table 2B. These 
modifications are given in a memorandum available from the authors. 
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about the organization of community contacts on different types of issues.23 
Instead, we find that these contact patterns conform more closely to the 
template suggested by the bargaining model in all cases. Two considerations 
are relevant in explaining this result. First, in both Towertown and River 
City, there is low issue consistency (Nie et al. 1976) across the community 
issues. That is, knowledge of an elite member’s preference on one issue 
is no aid in predicting his preference on another. Such inconsistency among 
preferences means that, if contacts on one issue were organized into cliques 
according to preference and activation, the same contacts would virtually 
have to cross “party lines” on other issues. Furthermore, such a configura- 
tion of preferences is also the type most conducive to the development of 
bargaining or “logrolling.” As Haefele (1970) and Mueller, Philpotts, 
and Vanek (1972) have shown, when preferences on different issues vary 
in intensity and direction, persons have some basis for bargaining or trading 
concessions which can lead to shifting coalitions across issues. 

Our second point concerns the nature of the elite and the role it plays 
in the larger community system. Laumann and Pappi (1976) argue that 
the elite constitutes the integrative subsector of the community, which 
provides regularized means for the articulation of diverse and at times 
conflicting claims for collective action. Presumably bargaining and com- 
promise would play a crucial functional role in resolving such conflict. A 
highly polarized set of communication channels, as implied by the opposi- 
tional model, would clearly inhibit this process. Thus it is scarcely sur- 
prising that contacts in the elite conform more closely to the bargaining 
model. From this viewpoint, polarization in community structure of the 
sort discussed by Coleman (1957) is less likely to occur within the leader- 
ship than within the larger community. 

Of course we should not overlook the possibility that, conceiving of 
issues more broadly, our hypothesis concerning the relation of community 
contacts to outcome preferences is in fact correct. An alternative way of 
thinking about the problem of classifying issues is to treat them as ordered 
along a continuum ranging from purely instrumental to purely consumma- 
tory rather than as a simple dichotomy. Thus our failure to find an 
oppositional model for any of the issues would be explained by the fact 
that, for whatever reasons, none of them fell close enough to the consum- 
matory pole of this hypothetical continuum to generate the oppositional 
pattern. Tentative support for this argument may be found in the fact 
that the only negative, albeit nonsignificant, type 2 biases observed 
occurred on relatively consummatory issues. 

13 In addition to our analysis of choice-targeting patterns in table 2, we also analyzed 
communication distances in the community-affairs network using issue preferences and 


activation levels of pairs as variables. Results (not shown) are generally consistent 
with those given in table 2. 
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We shall discuss these and other issues raised by this analysis further 
in our concluding section. Despite our failure to confirm our primary 
hypothesis on issue type and choice pattern in this section, we feel two 
summary points warrant special emphasis. First, divergences in preference 
do not imply the segregation of communication contacts that is anticipated 
by the oppositional model. Second, the mere presence of sociometric cliques 
does not necessarily imply sharp differences of issue preference between 
cliques in an elite. Given the observed patterns of homophily and hetero- 
phily by preference and activation, however, we must inquire into the 
manner by which persons with opposed interests are brought into contact in 
the discussion of community affairs. This is the subject of the next section. 


BASES OF COMMUNICATION DISTANCE 


To this point we have concentrated on relating the contact pattern in 
the routinized community-affairs discussion network to characteristics of 
specific issues. The distance between two persons in this network was found 
to be a moderately good predictor of distance between them in issue-specific 
networks, especially for instrumental issues. In addition, direct linkages 
in the regularized network were frequently seen to connect persons with 
sharply divergent issue preferences. In this section, our goal is to identify 
the principles of organization or bases of distance between persons in the 
regularized communication network. To accomplish it, we will develop 
a causal model for the transformation of underlying interest similarities 
among elite members into communication proximity. This model uses the 
same general analytic strategy proposed by Laumann et al. (1974) in their 
analysis of community-affairs contact in Altneustadt. It differs, however, 
in both its specification and its interpretation of several key variables. 
The general problem is to predict the relative distances between pairs 
of community influentials in the CA network as a function of other pair 
characteristics.14 In figure 2 we present a causal diagram showing the 
variables involved in determining proximity in this network. An initial 
caveat should be entered about figure 2. In presenting this diagram, we 
are not proposing a general model, that is, one with constant structural 
parameters, applicable to all communities. Instead, we believe that the 
determinants of proximity in the CA network may vary systematically 
across communities and that these variations may affect both the processes 
14Two other approaches to this problem are given by Marsden and Laumann 
(1977) and Burt (1976b). The approach given by Marsden and Laumann is 
founded on an entirely different interpretation of the community-affairs network from 
that given here—as a network of power-dependence relations rather than of communi- 
cation channels. Burt’s strategy allows factors determining actor proximity to vary for 
the various positions in a multiple network system. Elegant as his approach is, we 


prefer here to concentrate on the general determinants of proximity between all pairs of 
influentials, obtaining a single summary indicator for the relation of two configurations. 
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Fic. 2.—A causal model for proximity in community-affairs discussion. Meanings of 
acronyms: VAL-~similarity of value orientations; REL—similarity/dissimilarity of 
religious affiliation; POLAF—similarity/dissimilarity of political affiliation; SECTOR 
—similarity/dissimilarity of institutional sector; MEMB-—number of shared organi- 
zational memberships (reversed in analysis); GOV—legally required association in 
formal governmental structure; BP—distance in network of business/professional rela- 
tions; SOC—distance in network of informal social relations; CA—cistance in network 
of community-affairs discussion. 


and content of decision making. Thus our approach in each community 
will be heuristic, first allowing all possible effects as shown in figure 2 and 
later refining the model for that community by eliminating effects found 
to be substantively unimportant. . 

In figure 2, the leftmost blocks of variables represent two distinct bases 
of interest differentiation. Following Laumann and Pappi (1976, chap. 1), 
we distinguish between interests having an ideal basis due to differentiation 
along a patiern-maintenance axis and those having a positional basis due 
to objective interest differentiation along an adaptive axis. Ideally based 
interest differentiation is rooted in conflicting conceptions of the desirable 
social system and is most directly tapped by the similarit:7 of social-value 
orientations (VAL) of two elite members. Additionally, such differentiation 
is also reflected in memberships in status groups having ascriptive criteria 
for inclusion such as ethnic, religious, or residential groups. Here we 
include similarity of religious affiliation (REL) as a second indicator of 
underlying ideal interest similarity. 

In contrast, positionally based interests emphasize :he institutional 
structure of the economy as a primary source of differentiation (cf. 
Ossowski 1963; Wiley 1967). Of course most discussions of positionally 
based interest differentiation are addressed to am entire community rather 
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than to its elite subsector. The occupational compositions of the elites 
studied here, however, are quite diverse, including heads of health or 
social-welfare agencies, labor unions, and religious groups as well as rep- 
resentatives of ‘business, finance, and government. We therefore find it 
useful to distinguish the occupations of the elite according to their primary 
institutional sector (SECTOR) in Parsons’s AGIL functional scheme 
(Parsons 1961) and to use similarity of sector as one measure of posi- 
tionally differentiated interests (see also Laumann and Pappi 1976, pp. 
270-73). Second, we include similarity of political affiliation (POLAF) 
as an additional measure of interest similarity based on positional criteria. 

The causal model depicted in figure 2 further asserts that the effect of 
these interest similarities in generating proximity or distance between pairs 
in the CA network is largely transmitted through variables which facilitate 
contact between persons. These variables include both formal and informal 
interaction contexts. One especially important formal context is that 
provided by legal institutions which mandate or at least unavoidably 
encourage contact between incumbents of particular governmental positions 
(GOV). Since in a pluralistic polity we should expect representatives from 
diverse interests in governmental bodies like the City Council, legally 
required contacts among these representatives provide a context in which 
the bargaining relationships discussed in the previous section may originate. 
Shared membership in other (nongovernmental) organizations (MEMB) 
also provides opportunities for such relationships to form. As writers such 
as Perrucci and Pilisuk (1970) have noted, shared membership constitutes 
resources which may be utilized by a pair in building political coalitions. 
They could thus serve to reinforce divergences of interest among the elite. 
To the degree, however, that the membership of an organization such as a 
service club or social-welfare council is broadly recruited from groups 
representing a variety of interests, such an organization may provide 
fertile ground for generating integrative linkages or bridges between 
diverse groups. 

Business/professional linkages (BP) should especially facilitate the 
formation of, bargaining relationships. A previous paper (Laumann et al. 
1974) treated these ties as indicators of objective or positional interest 
similarity. The perspective adopted here stresses the additional fact that 
the attainment of economic objectives will often require formation of 
perduring relationships between actors with at least partially conflicting 
interests. The buyer-seller exchange transaction is a simple example of 
such a relationship. To the extent that business/professional ties influence 
formation of community-affairs discussion contacts, such bargaining rela- 
tionships should be present in the latter structure. A distinct informal 
interaction context, however, is provided by informal social relations 
(SOC). This type of relationship, in contrast with business/professional 
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ties, should reflect similarities in value orientations as well as solidarity 
based on both ascriptive and achieved criteria. The primarily consensual 
basis of such contacts provides a very different foundation for generation 
of mutual trust and esteem from that given by the business/professional 
relationship. Both kinds of ties, however, should be strong predictors of 
proximity in the regularized community-affairs discussion network. 

Our main interest in this discussion is in the single equation specified 
by figure 2 for the prediction of proximity in CA from che variables in 
both of the sets above. Nevertheless, some brief observations about the 
expected relations between variables predisposing interest similarity and 
those facilitating contact are appropriate. Generally, a variable indicating 
similarity of interests should be associated with proximity in the interaction 
networks or with a high number of shared organizational memberships. 
Proximity in the business/professional network (BP) should be especially 
closely related to interest similarities with a positional basis (SECTOR, 
POLAF). Informal social contact (SOC), on the other hand, is expected 
to be more closely tied to variables (VAL, REL) measuring similarities 
of interest with an ideal basis. An exception to this general rule is the 
expected effect of similarity of values (VAL) on shared governmental posi- 
tions (GOV). In an ideal-typical pluralist polity, population subgroups 
would select representatives who reflect their divergent value orientations 
(cf. Cnudde and Neubauer 1969; Miller and Stokes 19€3). Thus those 
sharing governmental positions should differ in their value orientations, 
and VAL should affect GOV negatively. 

As is customary in causal modeling, we treat the correlations among 
exogenous variables (VAL, REL, POLAF, and SECTOR: as empirically 
given. We also regard correlations implied among residual causes of 
intervening variables (MEMB, GOV, BP, and SOC) as causally nonprob- 
lematic for our analysis. 


MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


For the most part, measurement of variables followed procedyres given by 
Laumann et al. (1974). Several modifications of substantive content were 
required, however, to allow for differences of national context between the 
communities. One technical procedure was also revised. 

In measuring VAL, we first computed scales tapping concerns of broad 
importance in each national context. In Altneustadt, the items included 
attitudes toward codetermination of workers in managerial decision making 
in economic enterprises, governmental encouragement of community eco- 
nomic growth, social egalitarianism, and family traditionalism (see Lau- 
mann and Pappi 1976, chap. 6). Many of the items chosen for Towertown 
and River City are facladed in Lipset’s (1960) discussion of economic and 
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noneconomic liberalism in America. These include attitudes toward govern- 
mental intervention in the economy, the power of trade unions, social 
egalitarianism, family and religious traditionalism, and preferences for 
“material” goals (such as improvements in physical facilities) instead of 
people-oriented projects (such as expanded welfare services) as priorities 
for community action. To obtain an overall measure of the similarity of 
values of a pair, we submitted a matrix of similarity scores based on the 
items in each community to smallest-space analyses: 1 (SSA-1) (Lingoes 
1973) 35 

To measure REL, POLAF, and SECTOR, we simply assigned a 0 to 
a pair if the persons in it shared a particular affiliation and a 1 otherwise. 
Categories of religious affiliation in Altneustadt were Catholic, Protestant, 
and none, while in the American communities we distinguished five groups: 
high-status Protestants (e.g., Episcopalians, Congregationalists) , low-status 
Protestants (e.g., Baptists, Church of Christ), Catholics, Jews, and no 
religious preference (see Laumann 1973). Four categories of political 
identification (Christian Democratic Union, Social Democratic Party, Free 
Democratic Party, and none) were relevant in Altneustadt; in Towertown 
and River City the familiar trichotomy of Republican, Democratic, and 
Independent was sufficient. In categorizing primary institutional sector, 
we coded the elite member’s principal occupation (or main community 
activity, if a respondent was not regularly employed) into one of the 
four categories in Parsons’s (1961) AGIL scheme. Occupations in industry, 
commerce, or finance were treated as adaptive positions. Government posi- 
tions were placed in the goal-attainment sector; while those in the media, 
law, political parties, and voluntary associations were coded as integrative. 
The pattern-maintenance category included positions in education, religion, 
health, and welfare. 


15 Specifically, each value item was trichotomized in order that it be equally weighted 
in determining profile similarity. The measure of similarity was then given by the 
sum of the absolute differences of the trichotomized scores over all value items: 


m 


sy = Blu vl, 


* k=1 


where sı; is the profile similarity between persons 7 and j, m is the number of value 
items (four in Altneustadt, seven in Towertown and River City), and v; is person ?’s 
category on the kth value item. We chose a different technique for determining similarity 
of values from that used by Laumann et al. (1974) because our reading of the technical 
literature on the Guttman-Lingoes nonmetric program series (Lingoes 1968, 1972, 
1973) indicates that the multidimensional scalogram analysis—-2 (MSA-2) program used 
by Laumann et al. does not utilize an explicit measure of similarity between persons 
in its computations. Instead, it concentrates attention on a binary matrix relating 
persons to categories of variables (in our case, value orientations). It makes no order 
assumptions about categories within variables. Although it is possible to draw some 
limited inferences about progimities of person points in such a solution, we preferred 
an approach (SSA-1) which gives explicit attention to similarities of value profiles. 
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Using a similar binary coding, we constructed the variable GOV, with 
0 indicating common membership in a governmental organization which 
formally requires members to meet and 1 indicating the absence of such 
a legally prescribed connection. The number of organizational memberships 
(MEMB) was computed directly from a binary matrix giving memberships 
of the elite members in various civic, economic, religious, educational, and 
social-welfare organizations within the community.1® Because our model 
specifies that the sharing of many memberships by a pair will be associated 
with indicators of similar interests or small relative distance in the CA 
network, we then reversed the direction of our measure of MEMB, so that 
all expected relationships (except that between VAL and GOV) are positive. 

Finally, interpoint distances in networks of BP and SOC were computed 
according to the same procedure as outlined above for the final dependent 
variable, CA. As noted, this method is identical to the one used by 
Laumann and Pappi (1973, 1976) in studying Altneustadt’s networks. 


RESULTS 


Table 3 presents the matrix of zero-order correlation coefficients for the 
nine variables in each of the three communities.17 To estimate the model 
outlined in figure 2 for each community, we first estimated equations in 
which all variables to the left of a dependent variable in figure 2 were 
included as regressors. Independent variables for which the path coefficient 
was less than .05, our criterion of substantive significance,!® were then 


16 See Breiger (1974) for a direct method of obtaining the matrix of shared mem- 
berships. 


17 These matrices are computed using pairwise deletion of cases from the analysis 
when data are missing. We are aware that this procedure may lead to “impossible” 
correlation matrices (Rockwell 1975), but fortunately or unfortunately correlations 
are too weak to make this a serious danger here. 

18 There are two reasons for not using tests of statistical significance for the coefficients 
in these models. First, the data for each community come from a theoretical population 
instead of a sample, which means that all coefficients are necessarily significant. We 
might, however, elect to apply such tests as a guide to important relations or as a 
guard against findings due to random measurement error (see Stinchcombe 1968, p. 
23n.), were it not for extremely complicated problems involved in the determination 
of the appropriate number of degrees of freedom for such tests. It is clear that this 
number does not approach the number of linkages. For the binary variables REL, 
POLAF, and SECTOR, similarity scores are derived from a single individual level 
variable; thus these variables are based on N independent pieces of data for each 
community, where N is the number of persons in the elite. In a note to a previous 
paper on Altneustadt (Laumann et al. 1974), it was suggested that the degrees of 
freedom for the interpoint distances derived from one of the smallest-space analyses 
might be some function of the number of respondents and the number of dimensions 
in the solution. However, by increasing dimensionality and obtaining a more accurate, 
though less parsimonious, solution for such a variable, we could also increase the 
number of independent pieces of data on which its interpéint distances are based. This 
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TABLE 3 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG VARIABLES 








VAL REL POLAF SECTOR SOC BP GOV MEMB CA 





Altneustadt: 

VALo eiea ous a 

REL........ .170 a 

POLAF...... 262 .234 

SECTOR... 118 —.017 061 = 

SOC i Ss. 366 317 439 090... 

BP ese ~ -253 .151 .335 .337 .384 ... 

GOV........ — .069 .027 —.018 —.039 .118 .012 oan 

MEMB..... 211 .318 363 105 .360 .348 069... 

(E: SOE .270 .240 .220 .045 .459 .195 .154 .287 
Towertown: . 

NAL........ Soe 

REL........ 054 ae 

POLAF...... 233 .064 

SECTOR... 152 —.031 033 ; 

SOC........ 179 —.014 229 137 

BP se ce ves .064 .008 109 .186 .353 ... 

GOV........ .044 —.017 O15 —.005 .081 .064 “eed 

MEMB..... 127 064 121 .203 .288 .258 014... 

CAs sar iures 140 —.011 145 .102 .346 .368 .040 .235 
River City: 

AL........ 

RED asoan 017 

POLAF...... 222 045 Ss 

SECTOR.... .173 018 094 iat 

SOC........ .150 .032 130 .090 

BRP icici ne tia .091 —.007 092 096.339... 

GOV........ — .004 .008 —.012 .004 .046 .064 ee 

MEMB..... 127 .047 194 .117 .234 .19%4 —.010 ... 

CAr asa eee 168 .037 178 .090 .326 .428 .057 .237 





removed from the equation for that dependent variable. Each equation 
was then reestimated, and the path coefficients for the resulting over- 
identified model in each community are given in table 41° Only the 
standardized path coefficients are presented in table 4, because the 


would increase the appropriate degrees of freedom for a test involving such a variable. 
Because of these complications—one of which would be the evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of a coefficient when tye variables it connects are based on different numbers 
of independen? observations (e.g., the regression coefficient connecting POLAF and 
SOC)-—-we have eschewed formal tests of statistical significance in favor of our sub- 
stantive criterion. We invite others to consider the problem of designing appropriate 
tests for this general type of problem, in which the number of analysis units exceeds 
the number of data-gathering units. 

19 Because our model treats the variables GOV, MEMB, BP, and SOC as simultaneously 
determined but not causally related, we must posit a pattern of correlations (not 
shown) between the residual paths to these variables. These correlations range from 
034 to .249 for Altneustadt, from .015 to 325 for Towertown, and from —.103 to 
322 for River City. Note that the generally larger size of these correlations for the 
latter two communities reflects our failure to discover bases of structural differentiation 
in the American communities as sharp as the Altbiirger/Neubiirger distinction in 
Altneustadt. F 
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TABLE 4 
PATH COEFFICIENTS, OVERIDENTIFIED MODELS 








DEPENDENT VARIABLE 











INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE soc BP GOV MEMB CA 
Altneustadt: 
VAL zanne .247 .135 — .069 .087 118 
REL. osev decree .199 .072 eth .239 .075 
POLAF.......... .328 . 264 a 279 ess 
SECTOR........ bes .307 as .082 als 
SOC. oo reire ae ts ‘sie .339 
BP ess cae tects acd 
GOV..........., 112 
MEMB......... 108 
ARE alos wists eRe ses 297 237 .005 204 254 
Residual........... 838 873 998 892 864 
Towertown 
a Ae hi .116 .073 073 
REG. seuoii dave ae Sie .060 Taci 
POLAF.......... 199 103 094 ae 
SECTOR........ 113 182 191 TA 
SOG. severnem sich e .213 
BPiieerite ioui .263 
GOV............ as 
MEMB......... 097 
Re TEENE EV mates .082 .045 .000 .063 . 203 
Residual........... .958 977 1.000 .968 893 
River City: 
VAD bbc 118 062 074 080 
REL, crete kees en oat ae 
POLAF.......... .098 071 169 087 
SECTOR........ .061 079 089 one 
SOC Arie ai N ser . 164 
BP xe redeo eta rei .336 
GOV............ gs 
MEMB......... *,106 
Re, nok chao aig ells ines -036 .020. .000 .053 251 
Residual........... -982 .990 1.000 .973 866 





hypotheses implicit in figure 2 primarily concern relationships between 
relative levels of the variables; for instance, the greater the relative simi- 
larity of values of two persons within an elite, the greater their relative 
proximity in the network of community-affairs discussion. Thus we will 
treat the standardized coefficients as meaningful structural parameters for 
our purposes (see Hargens 1976).?° We will briefly discuss salient features 
of each overidentified model.?? l 

20 Variables used in our analysis make it impossible for us to utilize unstandardized 
coefficients as suggested by Duncan (1975) and Heise (1976), who note that the size 


of standardized coefficients depends on the variances of the variables under analysis 
in the particular sample or population studies. Quite Simply, we cannot compare 
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Results given in table 4 for Altneustadt will be familiar to readers of 
the Laumann et al. (1974) paper, though our specification of the model 
differs in some important ways. Observe, first, that ideally based interest 
differentiation has a direct impact on proximity in the CA network, but 
all effects of positionally based interests are channeled through intervening 
variables. Proximity in SOC has the largest direct effect, .339, while 
formal arenas of contact (GOV and MEMB) each have weak direct effects. 
Particularly notable is that BP has a spurious relation to CA. As expected, 
REL and VAL have a moderate impact on informal social proximity, while 
SECTOR has no influence on this variable; positionally based similarities 
of interest (SECTOR, POLAF) have the largest effects on BP. Finally, 
observe that the coefficient from VAL to GOV is negative, indicating a 
slight tendency toward recruitment of pluralistic views to governmental 
positions. No other exogenous variables have any effect on GOV. 

Inspecting Towertown entries for table 4, we observe that four factors, 
VAL, MEMB, BP, and SOC, are involved in predicting proximity in the 
intraelite communication network in Towertown. Here BP has the strongest 
effect, .263, while SOC, with .213, has a considerably smaller coefficient 
than it had in Altneustadt. In Towertown shared governmental positions are 
irrelevant to the remaining variables; GOV is not predicted by any of the 
four exogenous variables, nor does it affect CA. The only influence of 
REL is its weak effect on MEMB. Positionally based interest similarities, 
POLAF and SECTOR, channel indirect effects to CA via all intervening 
variables except GOV. 

Turning finally to River City, we see that the model is highly similar 
to that for Towertown. For the first time, however, we observe a small 
direct effect of shared political affiliation on proximity in the CA network. 


“real” units of change produced in or by variables such as VAL, BP, SOC, and CA 
because there are no “real” units for these variables. The scaling technique used to 
derive the dispersions on which these variables are based makes no judgment about 
the absolute size of interpoint distances in one population vs. another but only about 
the relative sizes of these distances within each population. No notion of the compact- 
ness or dispersion (Mitchell 1969, pp. 17-18) of a set of relationships is involved in 
the definition of these proximities. For relationships involving REL, SECTOR, POLAF, 
GOV, and MEMB, which do not have this problem (lack of an intrinsic metric), it 
would be possible to utilize semimetric coefficients, as Treiman and Terrell (1975) 
do. Computation of these effects, however, revealed no important differences in inter- 
pretation from that made on the basis of the standardized path coefficients, and they 
are therefore omitted in the interest of brevity. In any case, differences in unstandard- 
ized coefficients involving MEMB which are due to simple size differences in the 
population of available organizations to join are not relevant to our hypotheses. 


21 Because of problems involved in determining appropriate degrees of freedom for 
our variables (see n. 18 above), we have not used statistical tests of goodness-of-fit 
for the overidentified models. Since only weak predictors of dependent variables have 
been excluded from these models, however, such problems are minimal; the largest 
decline in a coefficient of determination (R2), as compared with that in the same 
equation in a just-identified model, is only .003. 
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The impact of BP increases above that observed in Towertown to .336, 
while the importance of SOC falls to .164. In this community, both GOV 
and REL have no relation of any type to other variables in the model. 

Summarizing the similarities and differences among the three models 
in predicting communication distance in the CA network, we first note a 
relatively constant, weak effect of both VAL and MEMB. The most 
striking differences among models are in the effects of informal interaction 
contexts, BP and SOC. Proximity in informal social relaticns is the most 
important predictor in Altneustadt, but its effect falls in Towertown and 
River City, while the importance of BP increases from zero in Altneustadt 
to most important in River City. Other differences includ2 the presence 
of effects from REL and GOV in Altneustadt and from POLAF in River 
City; effects of these variables are absent from the other communities. 
In no case does SECTOR have a direct effect. 

Broadly speaking, effects of exogenous variables on tie intervening 
variables (GOV, MEMB, BP, and SOC) are similar in the three commu- 
nities, if we consider only whether they have any effect et all. What is 
striking about these equations, however, is that effects of interest simi- 
larities on the intervening variables are generally much stronger in Alt- 
neustadt than in the two American communities. This is also indicated by 
the lower coefficients of determination (R*) for the intervening variables 
in Towertown and River City. This means that potentia. indicators of 
structural differentiation explicitly appearing in the mode. as exogenous 
variables do in fact reflect cleavage lines in the German town; in Tower- 
town and River City, either such bases of differentiation are not present 
to the same extent, or our indicators of interest similarity do not accurately 
tap them. 

In our concluding section, we attempt an explanation of these differences 
by community in the hypothesized distance-generating mecaanisms in the 
regularized network of information exchange. In fashioning our inter- 
pretation, we draw on the results reported so far and point to differences 
in community characteristics. 


DISCUSSION 


Given that we have only three cases in hand, our efforts to account for 
between-community differences must of necessity be highly tentative and 
speculative in character. National context and size differences are two 
types of community characteristics that immediately suggest themselves 
as especially good candidates for explaining the differences observed in 
‘table 4. With respect to national context, the generally higher effects of 
interest similarity rooted in common political or religious affiliation in 
Altneustadt, as compared with the American communities, on first blush 
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might reasonably be attributed to well-known differences in the nature 
of their respective party systems and religious institutions (cf. Dahrendorf 
1967; Dahl 1966; Rothman 1970; Lipset 1963; Pappi 1973a; Lipset 
and Rokkan 1967). American political parties, for example, have only a 
minimal, almost episodic organizational base (cf. Eldersveld 1964; Sorauf 
1968), in contrast with the more corporate, ongoing organizational base 
of German parties with their well-defined and contrasting party programs 
that typically are oriented to appealing to particular subgroups or special 
interests. Actual membership in a German political party, moreover, 
bespeaks a much more active personal involvement in party affairs and 
points of view than the lukewarm and ambiguous matter of party “iden- 
tification” conventionally found in the United States (cf. Budge, Crewe, 
and Farlie 1976; Converse 1976; Nie et al. 1976). Thus one would expect 
common party affiliation in the German context, especially among elite 
actors, to tap objective interest similarity and closely associated value 
orientations much more accurately than it would in the United States 
(see also Laumann and Senter 1976). 

We suspect, however, that the stronger role common religious affiliation 
plays in Altneustadt in comparison with the American communities in 
structuring the CA network may require a more indirect and elaborate 
interpretation than a simple appeal to cross-national differences in religious 
sentiment and its role in public affairs. There certainly seems to be little 
published evidence about either society which suggests that religious 
affiliation, especially for persons in elite positions, is a strong indicator 
of differences in fundamental value orientations or points of view (cf. 
Lipset 1960, 1963; Lenski 1963; Pappi 1973a; Laumann 1973). In both 
societies religious membership appears to have its most marked impact on 
people’s choices of associates for more informal or intimate relationships. 
As the detailed analysis in Laumann and Pappi (1976, pp. 39-91) suggests, 
however, one of the two principal axes of social differentiation in Altneu- 
stadt was defined in terms of length of residence in the community that 
resulted in two major status groups, the native-born Altbiirger, who have 
a more traditional, small-town world view, and the recently arrived, highly 
sophisticated, and worldly Neubirger, who came in consequence of the 
establishment of the large natural-science research center in the late 1950s. 
The fact that one is an Altbiirger or Neubiirger, then, especially if he is 
also a member of the elite, is strongly associated with his party affiliation, 
place of work and occupation, and choice of intimates, and with a variety 
of important economic and social values relevant to issue outcome pref- 
erences, as well as religious affiliation (see Laumann and Pappi 1976, 
chaps. 6, 12). It is this last association that is the basis for common 
religious affiliation serving as a surrogate indicator for similarity of resi- 
dence tenure in Altnedstadt’s model. In short, REL correctly measures 
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cleavages rooted in status-groyp membership in Altneustadt, but these are 
more properly seen as differences in nativity and a who-e complex of 
associated characteristics rather than religious affiliation per se (see Pappi 
1973a, and personal communication). In our judgment, than, the differ- 
ences in the impact of REL observed above are due less to cross-national 
variations in the significance of religious affiliation than to between-com- 
munity differences in the extent to which internal bases of differentiation 
are coincident with each other. Such reinforced social cleavages do not exist 
in either of the American communities; or at least we have been unsuc- 
cessful in locating them by any of the conventional measures of status- 
group membership we considered. Certainly ethnic or religious-group mem- 
bership for elite members in the American communities manifests nothing 
like the strong pattern of associations with other status and attitudinal 
attributes of the elite members that was observed for the German com- 
munity. We would argue, however, that the extent to which bases of social 
cleavage coincide is a highly important characteristic determ-ning the form 
elite influence structures will take. 

Size differences are the second type of community charecteristics that 
we suggested might provide a useful basis for explaining the differences 
observed among communities. Following a long tradition of study, we 
assume that larger communities tend to be more highly differentiated, both 
economically and socially (Durkheim [1893] 1933; Hawley 1971); and 
in fact our largest community, River City, is much more heterogeneous 
socially and economically than the two smaller communities (see Pappi 
1973). Three effects of differentiation are important for our interpretation. 
First, in the more differentiated communities a greater range of topics will 
require decision, as a consequence of the generally wider range of activities 
in such systems. Second, in larger systems, bases of cleavage are less likely 
to be coincident; crosscutting solidarities are more likely. Finally, as sys- 
tems grow, the relative importance of organizations versus persons as 
actors should increase (cf. Coleman 1974; Galaskiewicz 1976; Turk 1973). 

Clearly the range of the set of decisions with which a community has 
to deal and the presence of crosscutting solidarities will make the emer- 
gence of issue consistency among elite actors less likely and thus inhibit 
the growth of factions within the elite. By implication, ther., the presence 
in larger, more differentiated settings of multiple bases on which interests 
may rest and a variety of arenas in which such variegated interests may 
be implicated will reduce the degree to which the preferences of decision 
makers are correlated across issues. This should lead to the use of instru- 
mentally based (BP) ties in the discussion of community affairs and a 
bargaining model for the organization of these contacts by outcome 
preference and activation. Conversely, in smaller communities, polarized 
preference patterns are more likely to emerge bécause there are fewer 
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issue arenas and greater overlaps between bases of interest similarity. 
These polarized preference patterns will encourage the use of ties rooted 
in social solidarities (SOC) in choosing community-affairs contacts and 
the emergence of an oppositional pattern in the structuring of these contacts 
by preference and activation. 

The third consequence of differentiation, increased importance of organi- 
zational actors, should also encourage the use of business/professional ties 
as means of reducing communication distance in larger systems. To the 
‘extent that influentials become involved in community decision making 
as agents of organizational actors, selection of partners for discussion of 
community issues and problems will be guided more by the organizational 
positions occupied by potential partners and less by their incumbents’ 
personal characteristics. This logic of selection clearly implies that in 
larger systems business/professional ties, which link persons largely on 
the basis of their organizational responsibilities, will become increasingly 
important in determining the channels of communication and information 
exchange between influentials. The increased segregation of business and 
social spheres of participation in larger communities should only accentuate 
this tendency. 

Of course these interpretations, resting on only three communities which 
were not randomly selected by size or national context, are cautiously 
advanced. We can summarize our arguments in a series of propositions: 


1. The greater the economic and social differentiation of a community, 
a) the greater the range of decisions faced by an elite, 
b) the greater the likelihood that various bases of interest similarity 
crosscut one another, and 
c) the greater the importance of organizations versus persons as signifi- 
cant community actors. 

2. The greater the range of decisions and the greater the extent of cross- 

cutting solidarities, the lower the issue consistency of elite actors. 

3. a) The lower the issue consistency, the greater the importance of organi- 
zations as actors; and the greater the extent of crosscutting cleavages, 
the more likely the use of instrumental (BP) ties in constructing the 
influence structure (CA); 

b)ethe higher the issue consistency, the lower the importance of organi- 
zations as actors; and the greater the extent of overlap among bases 
of interest similarity, the more likely the use of solidary (SOC) ties 
in constructing the influence structure. 

4. a) The lower the issue consistency and the greater the use of instru- 
mental ties in constructing the influence structure, the more likely 
the appearance of a bargaining model for issue resolution; and 

b) the higher the issue consistency and the greater the use of solidary 
ties in constructing the influence structure, the more likely the 
appearance of an oppositional model for issue resolution. 


Propositions 3a and 44 are illustrated by our findings for the American 
communities, while propositions 3b and 4b are suggested by our findings 
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in Altneustadt reported here and in Laumann and Pappi (1976). Some 
of these propositions could be tested using data such as that collected by 
Clark (1968@) and Turk (1973), while others would require collection of 
data like those analyzed above in a much larger number of communities. 
Many of them specify in greater detail linkages between community differ- 
entiation and the character of the elite integrative model (see Clark 19680, 
p. 92; Laumann and Pappi 1976, pp. 255-65). 

We also suggest that these structural variations have important impli- 
cations for processes of decision making and their outcomes. To the extent 
that certain integrative mechanisms for composing differences among 
significant interests are absent, it is hypothesized that output levels are 
lower. Thus 


5. The greater the use of instrumentally based linkages in constructing the 
influence structure and the more issues for which a bargaining model 
for issue resolution appears, the more frequently decisive outcomes are 
reached. 


We also expect that such conditions would encourage the effective adapta- 
tion of issue outcomes to community needs, as Turk (1973) suggests for 
certain characteristics of interorganizational networks. The converse logic 
is of course that reliance on solidary ties and an oppositional model may 
lower output levels. Part of this effect on output levels would come through 
increased consumption of resources in tactics of confrontation: 
. 6. The greater the use of solidary linkages in constructing the influence 
structure and the more issues on which an oppositional model for issue 


resolution appears, the higher the level of open controversy involving 
mobilization of nonelite members of the community. 


Above, we found that a related proposition did not hold for issues within 
communities; we offer proposition 6 as an explanation for between-com- 
munity differences in levels of public controversy. 

Our final propositions concern the level of institutionalization of contact 
patterns in an elite. The term “institutionalization” is used here in a 
highly restricted sense, specifically to refer to the relative importance of 
the regularized communication pattern or general discussion facfor in struc- 
turing issue-specific contacts. We hypothesize, 


7. The larger and more differentiated a community, the more institu- 
tionalized the elite contact pattern. 


Many writers (e.g., Mayhew and Levinger 1976) have noted the mathe- 
matical necessity that, as the number of persons in a network increases 
linearly, the number of possible pairwise relationships in it increases multi- 
plicatively. The density of the network (i.e., the proportion of all possible 
relationships that actually occur) probably decreases, because the capacity 
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of persons to maintain relationships remains relatively constant.?* This 
implies that the span or diameter (Harary et al. 1965, p. 165) of the 
network must increase with. the size of the community. In turn, this means 
that in larger systems the feature of embeddedness (Marsden and Laumann 
1977) or of restricted access to persons in distant sectors or regions of 
the system plays a greater role in delimiting the set of persons that a given 
elite member may contact, either in a regularized (CA tie) or transitory 
(issue-specific tie) manner. Because of this effect of size in restricting 
access, we expect institutionalization to be higher in larger communities. 
Our last proposition is 
8. The institutionalization of the elite contact pattern bears a curvilinear 


relation to output levels. More specifically, moderately institutionalized 
systems will have higher rates of issue consideration and resolution. 


This proposition is related to one offered by Adams (1953) for small 
groups. On one hand, complete noninstitutionalization would imply the 
creation de novo of a network in response to each community controversy. 
Such a situation could often result in failure to resolve issues. At the other 
extreme, complete institutionalization would limit the capacity of an elite 
to adapt to the exigencies of unique community problems. Such conditions 
may be characteristic of monolithic, highly centralized power structures, 
as Rossi (1960) suggests. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has extended the conception of community leadership structure 
proposed by Laumann and Pappi (1973, 1976) in several related directions. 
First, the network of regularized communication contact was related to 
issue-specific discussion patterns and preference and activation on specific 
issues. Our analysis indicated that our measure of the routinized commu- 
nity-affairs discussion network is valid in that it represents a distillation 
of contact patterns on specific issues. Moreover, routine, instrumental issues 
are found to be more closely reflected in the regularized network than 
unique, value-laden consummatory issues. We also found a moderate degree 
of institutionalization of contact patterns and support for an instrumentally 
oriented bargaining model of issue resolution in the two American com- 
munities. Similar analyses were not possible for Altneustadt; but the 
cross-community variations in bases of communication contact discussed 
in the latter part of this paper suggest that such a model may be associated 
with use of business/professional ties in an influence structure, while an 
22 The reader should note that such a proposition would be tautological with regard 


to our data on the CA network, since we have limited the number of choices by any 
elite member to three, irrespective of the size of the elite. 
2 
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oppositional model may be characteristic of communities in which contact 
patterns are rooted in informal social relations. 
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This paper examines the prestige hierarchy among peasants. A rank 
ordering of nine peasant types is analyzed using paired comparisons 
data from a probability sample of 531 Costa Rican peasants. Through 
the use of a multidimensional point-vector analysis it is found that 
two dimensions (security-insecurity and legality-illegelity) underlie 
the data. Variations in the prestige heirarchy are shown to be largely 
the result of remoteness from central locales, a finding which supports 
the work of Haller, Holsinger, and Saraiva (1972) on Brazil. An 
explanation for the finding is cast in terms of Coste Rican social 
history and the importance of security in peasant society. It is con- 
cluded that previous research emphasizing the uniformity of prestige 
hierarchies needs to be reexamined in the light of these findings. 


The establishment of stratification hierarchies has been one of the central 
areas of investigation of modern sociological inquiry. However, stratifica- 
tion research is beset by at least three major shortcomings. One is that it 
has concentrated on urban occupations, largely ignoring, or treating only 
superficially, those of the rural sector. Despite the worldwide trend toward 
increasing urbanization, it is still the case, as Shanin (197.4, p. 17) has 
pointed out, that “peasants are the majority of mankind.” It would seem 
appropriate therefore, to undertake research on rural prest:ge hierarchies 
so as to understand better the peasant sector of society. 

A second difficulty with stratification research is that unidimensionality 
has often been assumed but not tested for. In fact, most af the research 
leaves the question of dimensionality implicit; hierarchies are presentéd, 
but the underlying dimension or dimensions which give rise to them are 
not discussed. If research in the area of stratification is to evolve beyond 
a mere description of the hierarchies, more attention must 5e paid to the 
question of dimensionality. 

A final problem with stratification research is that, since the focus has 
been almost exclusively on urban areas, little attention has been paid to 


1I would like to thank Susan Berk-Seligson, Donald G. Callaway, Clyde Coobs, Otis 
Dudley Duncan, Olen E. Leonard, and Herbert F. Weisberg for their helpful comments 
on earlier versions of this paper. Support for this research was proviced by the Social 
Science Research Council’s Foreign Area Fellowship Program, the Danforth Founda- 
tion, the University of Arizona Foundation, and the Institute of Government Research 
of the University of Arizona. The computer programs for the dimansional analysis 
were provided by Bell Telephone Laboratories and modified by Jemes Gullen and 
Marion Schwartz. 
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intrasocietal variations within prestige hierarchies. Hence, it has been 
frequently reported that hierarchies vary only minimally from city to city 
within nations and even across nations (Inkeles and Rossi 1956; Hutchin- 
son 1957; Ramsey and Smith 1960; Carter and Sepulveda 1964; Hodge, 
Treiman, and Rossi 1966; Lin and Yauger 1975; Treiman, in press). New 
research, however, is beginning to cast doubt on these findings. For exam- 
ple, studies of prestige hierarchies in Brazil (Haller, Holsinger and Saraiva 
1972), Costa Rica and Japan (Haller and Lewis 1966) have found that 
rankings in remote areas differ substantially from those in more central 
locales. 

This article represents an effort to deal with all three of these failings 
of stratification research, using as its focus peasants in Costa Rica. First, 
this study attempts to overcome the failing of urban-based prestige hier- 
archies by taking a close look at rural society. Second, the problem of 
assuming the unidimensionality of the ratings is dealt with by using an 
analytical technique designed to search for the underlying dimensions 
of the data. Finally, rather than assume that the stratification hierarchy 
obtained from the dimensional analysis was universal across the entire 
spectrum of rural society, the data were analyzed for intrasocietal differ- 
ences within the hierarchy. 


The Dimensions of Peasant Prestige: Land or Security? 


Just as occupational type has dominated the literature on urban prestige 
hierarchies, land tenure has been a central concern of those who have 
studied peasant societies. In the countryside, occupation is primarily a 
constant—all peasants are, by definition,? cultivators—but land tenure has 


2 Although there is no universal agreement on the definition of “peasant,” there is some 
agreement on the major frameworks of analysis which have been used in the definitional 
process (Shanin 19714, pp. 1-14; Powell 1972). A major problem is whether to limit 
the definition to peasants who have access to land—either owned, rented, or share- 
cropped (Shanin 19715, pp. 240-45)—or to broaden it to include landless agricultural 
laborers or various types, often called rural proletarians or semiproletarians (Powell 
1971, p. 11)..Mintz (1973, p. 95) has shown that it is difficult to separate analytically 
the landed and landless peasants: “. , . peasantries commonly live in close association 
with landless, wage-earning agricultural workers whose economic relations incline us 
to define them more as rural proletarians than as peasantries. The extent to which a 
rural proletariat justifiably may be segregated analytically from a peasantry will, of 
course, depend on many environing factors. For that part of the world with which 
the writer is most familiar—the Caribbean region—it is difficult to specify the char- 
acteristics of either such ‘type’ without reference to the other.” Because of the 
inseparability of the two major categories it was decided to treat them together in 
this research project. For this reason the definition provided by Landsberger and 
Hewitt (1970, p. 560) best fits the purpose of this study. They state that “. . , we 
shall use the term ‘peasant’ to refer to any rural cultivator who is low in economic 
and political status.” Such a definition separates the individual who personally works 
the land from the large landowner who never personally works it. It also emphasizes 
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considerable variation. Since the days of Marx, analyses of peasant society 
have focused on the relationship of peasants to the means of production, 
in this case land, as a crucial demarcator of peasant “classes” (Stinch- 
combe 1966; Béteille 1969; Wolf 1966; Myrdal 1968; van Es and Whit- 


tenberger 1970; Paige 1975). Indeed, as Ernest Feder (1971a, p. 83) has | 


pointed out, “in predominantly agricultural societies the ownership of land 
is the main source of economic, political and social power.” In a similar 
vein, Solon Barraclough and Arthur Domike (1966, p. 398) have noted, 
“Ownership or control of land is power. . . .” Thus, a peasant’s relation- 
ship to the land has been viewed as the primary determinant of his social 
status and prestige within his community. 

Recent research, however, has begun to challenge the role of land in de- 
termining peasant prestige. It is now being argued that security is an over- 
riding concern for those who live at the margin of subsistence. A study 
on Brazilian peasants finds that “there is little question that the basic 
organizing principle in the peasant sector of the economy is the maximiza- 
tion of security and the minimization of risk” (Forman 1975, p. 131). In 
rural Ecuador (Harris 1971, pp. 478-79), it has been demonstrated, taking 
risks in order to achieve a more comfortable existence is simply too dan- 
gerous for the agricultural poor. One researcher emphasizes: 


Peasants at the margin of subsistence can never forget that they have 
no possessions or wealth to cushion them from a stroke of bad luck. Even 
without some calamity such as bad weather or disease, they watch help- 
lessly as they and their children lose weight each year before the new 
harvest begins. The uncertainty of the weather, the chronic shortages of 
cash and food, and an insecure relation to the land are matters over 
which the poor peasant has no direct control. He has no reasonable 
alternative but to respond by emphasizing his own security even when 
he must sacrifice pride and profit to do so. [Johnson 19714, >. 149] 


Peace Corps Volunteers and foreign aid technicians alike have all been 
frustrated by widespread resistance to the adoption of new technology,. but 
have sometimes come to recognize that if the technology fails it is the 
peasant who may suffer irreparable harm (e.g., the loss of a child through 
starvation). Research in Brazil (Johnson 1971a, 19716), Costa Rica 
(Saenz P. and Knight 1971) and elsewhere (Wharton 1971) has confirmed 
the importance of security in peasant society. 

The basis for rural stratification has been said to be either land or 
security. Perhaps this distinction is an artificial one; it may well be that 
it is security which marginal people seek and that land ownership is one 


the underdog nature of the peasantry in both economic and political terms. Economi- 
cally, the peasant has little capital, little land, and limited control over production and 
distribution. Politically, he has little or no access to political power centers and, 
therefore, precious little influence on the allocation of scarceeresources. Most important, 
however, the definition is sufficiently broad to include landed and landless types alike. 
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means to achieving that end. For example, a peasant who owns a piece of 
land from which he can eke out a living is not totally dependent upon the 
whims of the local hacendado, whereas the landless peasant whose entire 
income depends upon wages is. However, landownership is not the only 
means to achieving security in-the countryside. Peasants who do not own 
land can achieve some security by working on a plantation in which the 
work force is unionized. What is being suggested here is that land may 
operate as a means for obtaining security, but that landless peasants can 
obtain a certain degree of security in ways other than through land- 
ownership. 

The dimensional analysis in this article will focus on the questions of 
land and security. In addition, it will probe the data for the existence 
. of other dimensions which might also influence the stratification hierarchy 
in the countryside. 


THE DATA 
The Setting: Costa Rica 


Costa Rica is the most prosperous country in Central America, although 
in comparison with the United States it is quite poor. Its gross domestic 
product per capita at the time of the study (1973) was $710 compared to 
the $484 average for Central America and $6,200 for the United States. 
Despite more than a decade of considerable effort to industrialize its 
economy in concert with the other nations of the Central American Common 
Market, success has been limited (Seligson 1973). and the country still 
remains heavily rural and agrarian. According to the 1973 census (Direc- 
ción General 1975), 59% of the population lives in rural areas and 35% 
of the economically active population is engaged in agriculture. Thus, 
Costa Rica is a country with a large peasant sector, not unlike many other 
nations in Latin America. Additional details concerning peasants in Costa 
Rica are contained in Seligson (1972, 1974, 1975a, 19755, 1977; and Booth 
and Seligson 1976). 


Types of Peasants in Costa Rica 


The first stage of the stratification research treated here began in mid- 
1972, with an effort to determine the types of peasants existing in Costa 
Rica. It was necessary to conduct informal interviews with peasants in 
order to find out what they considered these types to be. In asking the 
peasants for their opinions, I was hoping to avoid difficulties in the second 
phase of the project in which peasants would be asked to rate the types. 
Fortunately, the procedure worked well and little difficulty was encountered 
in the second phase. ° 
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When the informal interviewing process was completed nine separate 
types of peasants were clearly identifiable: three landed typ2s, two tenant 
types, and four landless types. The approximate English translations? are: 
landed—landowner with title, landowner without title, and squatter; ten- 
ant—renter and sharecropper; landless—steady plantation laborer, steady 
nonplantation laborer, day laborer, and migrant laborer. 

These types require definition. To begin with, the fact that three types 
of peasants in Costa Rica possess land does not mean tha: they hold it 
with the same security of tenure. To the North American, the term “land- 
owner without title,” for instance, may seem like a contradiction since 
nearly all private land in the United States is titled to the owner. In Latin 
America, however, many peasants who have obtained their plot of land 
through legal means (inheritance or purchase) do not have title owing 
to the complexity of the titling laws (Saenz P. and Knight 1971) and the 
substantial costs which must be borne (Hill, Quintero, and Alfaro 1964). 
In Costa Rica, it is éstimated that over half the land outside of the oldest 
areas of settlement is untitled (AID 1970) and that in some -emote regions 
91% of the farms lack title (Saenz P. and Knight 1971). The untitled 
owner is, nevertheless, in complete control of his land and, like the titled 
owner, makes all decisions regarding planting, harvesting, and sale of the 
crop. In addition, the untitled owner is required to pay the same property 
taxes which are applicable to the titled owner. Both titled and untitled 
owners, therefore, are owners of the means of production. However, the 


3 The Spanish (i.e., original) expressions for these nine types, in tha same order as 
presented in the text are: dueño de finca con escritura; dueño de finca sin escritura; 
precarista o parásito; agricultor que paga alquiler de tierra con efectivo; agricultor 
que trabaja a medias o a tercios; peón fijo por las compañias bananeras; peón fijo 
de un solo patrón (de hacienda); peón suelto u ocasional; peón amtulante que anda 
atrás de las cosechas. It should be noted that in some cases a descriptive phrase was 
used in the interviews rather than, or in addition to, the standard Spanish term, and 
in other cases two terms were used. The reason for this is that in talking with peasants 
from different regions of the country it was found that in some cases more than one 
term was used to define the same type. For example, in some regions of Costa Rica 
the term “peón suelto” was more frequently heard than the term “peón ocasional” 
Although both terms were readily identified in all regions, it was fet that providing 
the greatest number of cues to the respondent as to the type of peasant heing referred 
to would reduce confusion to a minimum. It should be noted that these nine types 
correspond to categories proposed by numerous other researchers who have focused 
on Costa Rica (Norris 1952; Castillo 1954; Goldkind 1961). It was found that, with 
one major exception, the types of peasants found in Costa Rica are similar to those 
found elsewhere in Latin America (Ford 1955; Wolf 1955; Barraclough and Flores 
1965; Schulman 1966; Smith 1970; Feder 19715; Stavenhagen 1975; Whyte and 
Alberti 1976). The category of serflike peasant variously called ixguilino (Chile), 
colono (Peru), and huaspingero (Ecuador) is not found in Costa Rica. Such peasants, 
legally bound to the land, are required to work on hacienda lands for a low or non- 
existent wage for a fixed number of days per year. The absence of this type of peasant 
in Costa Rica is attributable to historical reasons. The scarcity of Indians at the time 
of the colonization in Costa Rica meant that the encomienda, a royal grant of Indians 
to favored colonists, never took hold (Seligson 1974, pp. 22-26). 
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position of the untitled owner is an uncertain one; he can be dispossessed 
of his land if challenged by a claimant with prior title. Not infrequently 
such claimants appear with fictitious titles prepared by unscrupulous 
lawyers and judges. Ciro Alegria’s novel, El mundo es ancho y ajeno (1941) 
movingly portrays the plight of peasants caught in this kind of dilemma 
in Peru. In Costa Rica Fabian Dobles’s prize-winning novel, El sitio de 
las abras (1970) makes the same point. The squatter, the third type of 
landed peasant, not only does not have title to the land, but, because he 
has taken it illegally, has no right to it at least initially and can be evicted 
at any time. Yet, while he is occupying the land he is in complete control 
of it and therefore operates the farm in a way not unlike that of the titled 
and untitled owners, except that he has a tendency to avoid planting per- 
manent crops (e.g., coffee) since his future is so uncertain. 

Renters and sharecroppers have considerably less control over their 
plots. They are permitted to work the land only so long as the owner is 
willing to continue the contractual arrangement, which is typically an 
unwritten one. The owner usually retains the right to determine the kind 
of crop to be planted and the manner in which the soil is to be cultivated. 
Renting, an arrangement in which the tenant pays a specified sum of cash 
to the owner, is usually more common in cash crop farming areas (e.g., 
vegetables), whereas sharecropping, a system whereby a portion of the 
crop is paid to the owner, is more typical in subsistence areas. 

The landless peasant category has been divided into four types—two 
fixed and two floating. In a discussion of the two fixed types it is necessary 
to distinguish between “steady plantation” and “steady nonplantation” 
laborers because of the very different nature of the economic systems of 
which they form a part (Seligson 1974, 1975a). Plantation workers are 
represented by those peasants who work on large, capital-intensive farm 
operations usually owned by foreign companies, such as the United Fruit 
and Standard Fruit in Central America. Nonplantation workers are those 
who have steady work on farms which, regardless of their size, are capi- 
talized at a much lower level than are banana plantations and are usually 
owned by nationals. This group of workers includes ones with steady jobs 
on large haciendas as well as ones with steady jobs on family-sized farms. 
Plantation workers are almost invariably paid at much higher rates than 
are their nonplantation counterparts and usually are provided better 
housing, better recreational facilities, and more accessible medical treat- 
ment. Finally, plantation workers are more often than not members of 
unions, whereas nonplantation workers are rarely organized. 

Floating types of landless peasants are composed of those workers who 
do not have steady work on any one farm and are forced, as a result, 
to search for work opportunities. Day laborers usually live in one village 
most of the time, whereas migrant workers are constantly on the move 
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following the harvests around the country. During the harvest time the 
migrant worker can earn considerably more than the steady nonplantation 
worker, but his income is very irregular and usually he lives in the worst 
housing available. Furthermore, because he is so mobile, his children 
rarely finish any given year of school. 


METHOD 
The Ranking of the Types: The Method of Paired Compartsons 


What is the prestige hierarchy among these nine types of peasants? To 
answer this question 531 male Costa Rican peasants were interviewed in 
late 1972 and early 1973 by the author and his wife. A stratified and 
clustered area probability sample design was used employing the excep- 
tionally accurate maps that the Costa Rican census bureau had prepared 
for the 1973 decennial census. The sample was designed to include a wide 
cross section of the Costa Rican peasantry on all of the mine types for 
which data was being sought. A total of 66 villages were included in the 
sample, distributed among 28 distritos, the distrito being the smallest ad- 
ministrative subdivision in Costa Rica. The 531 peasants irterviewed in- 
cluded: 21.7% landowners with title, 16.9% landowners without title, 
10.9% squatters, 2.3% renters, 5.2% sharecroppers, 16.9% steady planta- 
tion laborers, 12.1% steady nonplantation laborers, 10.9% day laborers, 
and 3.1% migrant laborers. 

Even before the fieldwork was begun it was recognized that the respon- 
dents would have difficulty responding to a question which required them 
to rank order a fairly long list of categories. Since it was xnown that a 
substantial number of the respondents would be illiterate, the idea of using 
some sort of paper-and-pencil check list was abandoned. Ratier, what was 
done was to simplify the task greatly by using forced-choice paired com- 
parisons (David 1963; Burton 1972, p. 65). Under this procedure the 
respondent was confronted with only two peasant types at a time, rather 
than with the entire list of nine, and asked to rank one higher than the 
other. The procedure was repeated until each of the possible 36 non- 
redundant pairs had been examined. In order to reduce respcndent fatigue 
groups of pairs were interspersed throughout the questionnaire, instead of 
all pairs being placed together. A preference rank ordering for each 
respondent was derived by summing, for him, the number of times he 
chose any one type over another. Thus, if the category cf “landowner 
with title” was chosen by a respondent over every other type with which 
it was paired, that category was assigned a summated preference score 
of eight. In order that the rank orders correspond to the nine peasant 


4A fuller description of the sample and information about the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the respondents are contained in Seligson (1974, pp. 248-338). 
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types, one point was added to each rank ordering and then the order was 
reversed so that the ranks would range from a low of nine (least preferred) 
to a high of one (most preferred). If the respondent did not indicate a 
preference between the two elements of a pair, that pair was scored a zero 
and thus nothing was added in the summing procedure. Only 1% of all 
pairs that were rated were given a score of zero. A total of 26 (4.9%) 
with unacceptably high levels of inconsistency in their responses (see 
Appendix) were eliminated from the analysis. 


Multidimensional Analysis of Preferences: The Model 


In order to analyze the dimensionality of the data obtained by the paired- 
comparison questions it is necessary to use a model appropriate for rank- 
order preference data. Such a model is the “‘point-vector” model, a special 
case of the more general and better known “unfolding model” developed 
by Coombs (1964). The computer program utilized is MDPREF-5 Since 
the program has not, to my knowledge, been employed before in published 
social science research, it is necessary to spend some time explaining, in a 
nontechnical way, what it does. 

The program takes as input a preference score matrix in which the 
rows reflect each subject’s rank ordering of the stimuli (peasant types) .® 
The goal of MDPREF is to produce a spatial configuration of points in 
a given dimensionality which best represents the position of the stimuli, 
while at the same time plotting into this configuration a vector for each 
subject. When the stimulus points are projected onto the subject vectors, 
the order of the projected points on the vectors will correspond optimally 
to the order of the preference given by each subject. In an analogy to 
factor analysis, the position of the stimuli (peasant types) is indicated 
by the factor loadings, and the position of the subjects (respondents) is 
indicated by the factor scores. A major difference between the two models 
is that MDPREF does not employ the distributional metric assumptions 
used by factor analysis and, therefore, is appropriate for direct application 
to rank-order preference data of the type obtained in the present investi- 
gation. Titis explanation will become clearer when the actual data are 
examined. 

In figure 1 the dimensional results of the MDPREF analysis are por- 
trayed. Four different kinds of information are conveyed by this one con- 
5 The method was developed by Slater (1960) and Tucker (1960¢, 1960b), and 
elaborated by Carroll (1964). The program was prepared at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories by Carroll and Chang (1969). In its original form it was able to handle no 
more than 64 subjects, so it had to be rewritten in order to handle the entire sample 


of over 500 peasants interviewed in the peasant study. The program was run on the 
University of Arizona’s DEC 1099 computer. 


§It is also possible to input the raw paired comparisons into the program, but the 
results are the same. 
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Fic. 1—Two-dimensional plot of preferences 


figuration. First, there are nine points representing the nine different 
peasant types which were rank ordered by the respondents in the study. 
These points are called the “stimulus points,” since they are the stimuli 
to which the subjects were asked to react. The location of each stimulus 
point should be examined relative to its location on both the, horizontal 
and vertical axis. These axes represent the second kind of information 
portrayed in the figure. Each axis can be thought of as representing a 
dimension which underlies the rank-order data. 

The third type of information represented in the figure is the position 
that each respondent (i.e., subject) has in the space. These positions are 
indicated by directed line segments (called “subject vectors”) drawn 
through the origin of the configuration. In figure 1 only two subject vectors 


are drawn in (the others are eliminated so as not to confuse the plot - 


unnecessarily). Each subject vector should be thought of as pointing in 
the direction of a respondent’s preference in regard to the stimulus points. 
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The arrowhead of the vector points in the direction of the most preferred 
position. Thus, an examination of subject vector A drawn in figure 1 indi- 
cates that this respondent’s most preferred category was titled landowner, 
then untitled landowner, then steady plantation laborer, then renter, then 
sharecropper, then steady nonplantation laborer, then squatter, then day 
laborer, and finally migrant laborer as the least preferred. This preference 
order information is obtained by projecting the stimulus point onto the 
subject vectors (as is shown in fig. 1). The subject whose preference 
ordering is indicated by vector B orders his preferences quite differently. 
This individual prefers the titled landowner, then steady nonplantation 
laborer, then steady plantation laborer, then renter, then sharecropper, 
then day laborer, then migrant laborer, then untitled landowner, and, last, 
squatter. It can be seen from these two examples that a single arrange- 
ment of stimulus points in the space can accommodate a very wide range 
of preference orderings. It should also be noted that for nearly all of the 
individuals the end points of the vectors are located in the right-hand 
side of the horizontal continuum.” 

The final kind of information conveyed in figure 1, related directly to 
the subject vector positions discussed in the preceding paragraph, is the 
weight that each subject gives to each dimension. This is indicated by 
examining the cosine of the angles which the subject vector forms with 
the axes. The angle which subject A’s vector forms with the horizontal 
axis is quite acute (an indication that this dimension is given a heavy 
weighting by this respondent—i.e., it is very important to him), whereas 
the angle this vector forms with the vertical dimension is very obtuse (an 
indication of a low weighting of this axis—i.e., the respondent attributes 
comparatively little importance to this dimension). 


T The vector model representation of the subjects assumes that a respondent’s prefer- 
ences are infinite; that is, the more of the preferred quality, the better. An alternative 
is the Coombsian (1964) unfolding model in which ideal points can be placed either 
in the center or at the extremes of the space. Thus, the vector model is a special case . 
of the more general unfolding model (Carroll 1972). In order to determine which 
model would be more appropriate for my peasant data I used Carroll’s PREFMAP 
program. It was not feasible to reprogram PREFMAP to handle in any one pass 
over the data more than its design limit of 49 subjects; thus, several runs had to be 
made, using repeated random samples of the data. The program was run in both 
its metric and nonmetric versions. The metric version consistently produced root mean 
square values over .80, and the nonmetric version yielded values over .90. Squaring 
these values to convert them to “variance accounted for” shows that the metric version 
accounts for over 70% of the variance and the nonmetric version over 90%. While 
the more general unfolding model will always explain more of the variance than the 
vector model, the former did not explain significantly more of the variance than the 
latter, hence the more parsimonious vector model is to be preferred. At the individual 
level, the F-ratio between the unfolding and vector phases of the program suggests 
that only a small numbereof cases are fitted better by the former model than by 
the latter. i 
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FINDINGS ., 
Multidimensional Analysis of Preferences: Results 


The MDPREF analysis of the data yields two clearly interpretable dimen- 
sions: the secure/insecure and the legal/illegal. Figure 2 portrays these 
dimensions with the axes labeled® and representative vectors indicated by 
arrowheads denoting their end points.? The solution presented is centered. 
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Fic. 2.-Two-dimensional plot of preferences and subjeccs 


8 As in all scaling techniques of this nature the naming of the dimensions is done 
extrastatistically; that is, the researcher must examine the spatial ccenfiguration and 
determine for himself the nature of each dimension. The determination, of course, may 
be challenged by researchers who see a different interpretation. The configuration dis- 
played in figure 2, however, is so clear-cut that I feel confident in labeling it the 
way I have. 

5 Only representative vectors could be indicated because of the impossib_lity of including 
all 505 vectors on the plot. In many cases more than*one subject provided an 
identical or near identical rank order. 
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Principal axis and varimax rotations were performed but had only a slight 
impact on the configuration and no impact on the interpretation. The 
solution yielded a very good fit to the data; the first dimension explained 
56% of the variance in the rank orders. The second dimension, explained 
an additional 16% of the variance for a total explained variance of 72%. 
The proportion of explained variance not only reveals that the solution 
makes a good fit with the input data, but also testifies to the need for a 
two-dimensional rather than a unidimensional interpretation of the stratifi- 
cation hierarchy. Using the Kaiser criterion as a rule of thumb, both the 
first and second dimensions are meaningful, since each one explains con- 
siderably more variance than any one stimulus alone (the variance 
explained by a single stimulus is 11%). Interpreting the data in a uni- 
dimensional way would result in discarding a significant amount of the 
variance which MDPREF is capable of explaining. While the variance 
figures help avoid a unidimensional interpretation of multidimensional 
data, they also guard against overinterpreting the dimensionality of the 
data. Hence, the variance figures provide a convenient cutoff point; the 
third dimension explains only 9%, which is less than is explained by any 
single variable and is therefore dropped. Of course, each of dimensions 
four through nine explains a successively smaller portion of the variance 
and therefore is ignored. 

It is quite clear that the horizontal dimension cannot be interpreted 
as a landed/landless one. This is so because there are certain anomalies 
in the location of types which make the landed/landless interpretation 
unacceptable. Most important, the squatter, a landed type, is located on 
the left-hand (i.e., “landless”) side of the continuum and far removed from 
the two landed types. A second reason for the inappropriateness of the 
landed/landless label is the location of the two steady worker types on 
what would be the landed side of the continuum, mixed in quite closely 
with the tenant types. 

A careful examination of the horizontal axis reveals that the peasant 
types are actually arrayed along a continuum from more to less secure. 
It is seen that the titled landowner is placed at the extreme right-hand 
end of thé continuum as the most preferred type. This type is followed 
- by the landowner without title. Next, located near the center of the plot, 
comes a tightly knit cluster composed of the two tenant types and the 
two steady worker types. Finally, at the extreme left-hand side are the 
three types least preferred: day laborer, squatter, and migrant laborer. 
As one moves from right to left on the dimension the types become 
progressively less secure. Hence, titled owners constitute the most secure 
type while at the other extreme the unsteady workers, migrant laborers, 
and squatters are the most insecure. The unsteady worker and the migrant 
laborer can never be såre of their next day’s work while the squatter lives 
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in fear of losing his land. The types of peasants in the center of the plot 
have an intermediate level of security which is derived from different 
sources. The untitled owner is aware that he could lose his land in a legal 
dispute. Thus, although he has the security of owning a piece of land, 
that security is limited by his lack of title. The two steady worker types 
are secure in that they have permanent jobs, while the tenant types 
obtain their security from the land they till. These five types, however, 
are not nearly as secure as the titled landowner type, since workers can 
lose their jobs (and often do) and untitled owners and tenants can lose 
their rights to the land. Thus, the security of this intermediary group is 
often ephemeral. l 

-- Looking next at the vertical axis in the plot it can be seen that the 
nine types are divided cleanly into what I will term the “legal” and 
“illegal” types. Thus, only the untitled owner and squatter are categories 
of peasants whose legal status is at issue, whereas the other types have 
no illegal connotation. Figure 2 shows that the two illegal types are 
grouped together at the top of the vertical axis whereas all the other types 
are clustered together near the center of the plot. Thus, the MDPREF 
analysis has indicated a clear-cut second dimension of stratification in 
rural Costa Rica. 


Prestige among Peasants: An Explanation 


It has now been shown that there are two dimensions in the prestige prefer- 
ence data. It is assumed in scaling methods of this type that the different 
dimensions are a result of intersubject variation in preferences.!° Because 
of this variation it should be possible to examine the preference orders 
of the individual subjects to find out whether certain background char- 
acteristics affect the choice of one preference order over another. 

While it would be an impossibly complex task to examine the 505 
subjects’ rank orderings individually, it is quite feasible to examine the 
clustering of vector end points illustrated in figure 2 to detect overall 
patterns which might lead to some substantive explanation. Figure 2 shows 
that nearly all vector ends are grouped on the right-hand side of the space. 
Hence, nearly all the peasants prefer the secure types to the insecure 
types, a finding not at all unexpected. To varying degrees insecurity is 
a problem for all of the respondents in the sample: even the landed peasants 
fear the disastrous impact of a crop failure. 

While there is very little variation in the position of the vector ends 


‘10 Tf a subject shifts his or her rationale for ranking the stimuli in the middle of the 
process then the data will exhibit intrasubject variability. Unfortunately, there is 
no way for scaling techniques to deal with this type of data. For this reason the most 
“inconsistent” respondents were eliminated from this analysis (see Appendix). 
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on the horizontal (security-insecurity) dimension, there is considerable 
variation of the vector positions on the vertical (legality-illegality) dimen- 
sion. In particular, it can be noted that a substantial number of vector 
ends are located far above and far below the zero point on the vertical 
axis. What is the difference in the rank ordering provided by a subject 
whose vector is located far above the zero point on the vertical axis 
compared to one whose vector is located far below that point? Looking 
back at vector B on figure 1, we see an example of a subject whose vector 
end point is located far below the line. His rank ordering differed from 
that given by subject A primarily in his placement of the two illegal types. 
Thus, subject B ranked the untitled owner and the squatter far lower than 
did subject A. If the reader can visualize a vector drawn in figure 1 whose 
end point would be located far above the zero point on the vertical axis, 
he or she will realize that such a subject would provide a considerably more 
favorable evaluation of the two illegal types than did either subject A 
or B. The variability of the vector ends on the vertical dimension is 
primarily determined, therefore, by the subject’s ranking of the two 
illegal types of peasants; the higher on the vertical axis a vector is 
located, the more favorably the illegal types are ranked, whereas the 
lower on the axis the vector is located, the less favorably these types 
are ranked. 

A further examination of figure 2 reveals that there is a continuum of 
vector ends on the vertical axis which ranges all the way from those 
subjects who are very positive toward the illegal types to those who are 
very negative toward them. In order to find out what differentiates the 
respondents along this legal/illegal dimension, the spatial coordinates of 
the vector end points on the vertical dimension have been correlated with 
a number of the background variables in the study." Since the rank order 
information has been “up-graded” by the MDPREF program to ordered- 
metric level data (Green and Carmone 1970, pp. 9-10), the use of the 
Pearsonian product-moment coefficient is appropriate here. 

A wide range of variables from the interview schedule has been cor- 
related with the subject vector coordinates. These variables include socio- 
economic indicators, such as income, education, and land tenure, as well 
as many attitudinal indicators. None of these have produced sufficiently 
high correlations to warrant mention. However, positive findings do emerge 
from testing the remoteness hypothesis suggested by Haller et al. (1972). 
The correlation between the distance of the dwelling unit from San José 
(the capital of the country) and the subject vector coordinates on the 
legal/illegal dimension is .36, significant at P < .001. Thus, the present 
investigation supports what the Haller team found—namely, that the 


11 The coordinates on the horizontal (secure/insecure) dimension were also analyzed, 
but, owing to the lack of variation on this dimension, no substantive findings appeared. 
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prestige hierarchy in more remote areas differs significantly from that 
found in more centrally located areas. The positive correlation between 
the remoteness variable and the legal /illegal dimension indicates that the 
peasants living in more remote areas of the country are more favorable 
to the two illegal categories than are those who live in more central 
areas. Thus, the greater the distance from the capital, the higher on the 
vertical axis of figure 2 is the end point of the subject vector likely to 
be located. To understand why this is so requires a brief discussion of 
Costa Rican social history. l 
Costa Rica was one of the poorest colonies in the Spanish empire 
because it had a small Indian work force and almost no precious metals. 
As a consequence, nearly all of the early settlers became small farmers 
with a plot of land. After independence, coffee cultivation began in earnest 
as lucrative export markets were developed. Since by then there was 
virtually no Indian work force, an acute shortage of labor developed. 
Furthermore, since coffee would only grow well in the tiny hizhland region 
known as the meseta central, a shortage of land developed as well. The >` 
wealthier coffee growers needed both land and labor to increase their 
export earnings and therefore began to pressure small farmers into selling 
their plots. While the details of how this land transfer occurred are too 
complex to go into here (see Seligson 1974, 1975a, 19756, 1977) the end 
result was that many lost their land, some of them preferring to leave the 
comfortable meseta area to strike out for new lands in uninhabited zones. 
Ever since the late 19th century there has been a steady migration of 
peasants to these new lands. Because of the complexities and costliness 
of the land titling procedure, only a small portion of the new settlers were 
able to obtain title. Furthermore, many newly landless meseta peasants 
squatted on lands owned by powerful coffee growers of the meseta who 
were too preoccupied with their affairs to do much checking up in the 
remote countryside. Consequently, because of these histcrical factors, 
peasants in remote Costa Rica are today more sympathetic toward untitled 
owners and squatters than are peasants who live in centrally located areas. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper finds that two dimensions underlie the rank orders of prestige 
among Costa Rican peasants. These are a security/insecurity dimension 
and a legal/illegal dimension. The security/insecurity dimension results 
from the multiple insecurities of peasant life. Remoteness fram the capital 
city, which produces a more favorable attitude toward the squatter and 
the untitled landowner, is responsible for the second dimension. Clearly, 
these two dimensions are related. Peasants who are concerred about the 
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question of legal tenure status are also troubled by the broader question 
of security. 

Peasants typically live at the margin of subsistence. Their lives and 
those of their families are continually threatened by starvation. Peasants 
who lose their land or their jobs have much to fear. In contemporary rural 
Costa Rica these fears have been heightened. Owing to a rapid expansion 
in population (the country’s growth rate, which has recently slowed, was 
among the highest in the world in the 1950s and 1960s [Dirección General 
de Estadistica y Censos 1974]), intense pressure has been placed upon 
the arable land area. Further, modern technology has reduced the demand 
for labor in the countryside, especially on the large plantations (Adams 
1967). Finally, industrial growth in the cities has been unable to provide 
sufficient numbers of jobs to absorb the rural unemployed. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office’s recent study (1972) predicts that unemployment 
rates, which averaged between 4.1% and 6.9% in the period 1950-63, 
will reach 23% in the period 1970-90. Underemployment, a chronic 
problem in rural Latin America, makes the unemployment problem that 
much more serious. 

The landless, unemployed peasant has little recourse other than resorting 

to squatting if he wishes to survive. By 1967, the latest year for which 
figures are available, it was estimated that 11.4% of all rural families in 
Costa Rica were squatters (ITCO 1967). In the early 1970s there were 
increasing numbers of squatting incidents involving violence, and there 
were officials within the land reform agency who felt that a major crisis 
was in the making (Seligson 1974, 1975a, 1977). Since 1974, however, 
strong efforts have been made by the government to reduce squatting 
through a revitalization of the land reform program. Nevertheless, the 
limited amount of land available and the increased population pressure 
may doom these efforts to failure. All of this suggests that the investigation 
of prestige among peasants can tell us something about the major cleavages 
and tensions in a modernizing society. At a minimum, the present study has 
provided “empirical evidence for the existence of the security dimension 
among peasants. The importance of security should be recognized by those 
who wish to better understand peasant society. 
. A more general conclusion to be drawn from the evidence presented in 
this paper is that the literature has too frequently stressed convergence 
of prestige hierarchies. While it is probably true that in the urban areas 
-of most parts of the world quite similar hierarchies may be found, this 
paper demonstrates that isolation from the center of society can signifi- 
cantly alter the ranking of occupational types. 
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APPENDIX i 
The Problem of Inconsistency 


While the paired-comparisons method used to elicit the data in this study 
has the advantage of greatly simplifying the rank-ordering task (by 
asking the respondent to retain in his mind only two peasant types at a 
time) it does create a problem in the calculation of the rank orders. The 
problem ‘arises because the paired-comparison procedure permits the re- 
spondent to express inconsistent preferences which are not possible under 
a rank-order method. Inconsistency arises when, for example, A is pre- 
ferred to B, B is preferred to C, and C is preferred to A. In this situation 
each of the three stimuli would be given a point (having been preferred 
to one of the three stimuli) and thus all three stimuli would tie for first 
place. When such ties occur we obtain no useful information, whereas, 
had we simply asked the respondent to order the three stimuli, he might 
well have provided a ranking. 

The fact that inconsistency is a possibility in the paired-comparisons 
procedure but not in the rank-order exercise would appear, at first glance, 
to be a factor in discouraging its use as a technique of data collection. 
Further consideration, however, suggests that all that is done in the 
rank-order procedure is to make it impossible for the respondent to 
provide an inconsistent response even if such a response is quite reason- 
able. An illustration of such a situation is provided by David (1963, p. 11). 
He develops a situation in which successive pairs of three athletic teams 
meet in a tournament. In the first encounter team A beats team B. In 
the second encounter team B wins over C. But in the final match, team 
C beats team A. This type of situation is a common occurrence because 
certain strengths that one team has when playing another become weak- 
nesses in playing a third team (e.g., height may be necessary to beat one 
team, but speed to beat another). David points out that the most extreme 
illustration of this phenomenon occurs in the popular game of stone, 
scissors, and paper. 

Thus, the so-called inconsistencies of judgment made in the paired- 
comparisons situation may be a result of the fact that the respondent is 
focusing on different attributes of the stimuli when he examines different 
pairs. Thus, the responses are not genuinely inconsistent but reflect an 
accurate evaluation on the part of the respondent, since there is more 
than one valid order. There are, however, other reasons why such seem- 
ingly inconsistent judgments can appear. One is that the judge may be 
guessing when he states his preferences. Such a situation could occur when 
the stimuli have little salience for or are unfamiliar to the respondent. 
It could also occur when the stimuli are in fact highly similar and there- 
fore difficult to rank order with precision. An illustration of this situation 
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occurs when respondents are asked to judge-color chips in which the color 
varies: by one shade. Of course, the “inconsistency” may be produced by 
an error in judgment on the part of the respondent or by-his failure to 
cooperate with the investigator. The last situations are perhaps the only 
ones to which the term “inconsistency” can be appropriately applied. 

From the paired comparisons data alone the researcher is unable to 
determine the cause of inconsistent judgments. He is left with a tied 
ranking due to either legitimate (rationally based) or illegitimate reasons. 
Despite the valid reasons respondents may have for their inconsistent 
judgments, it is necessary to eliminate some respondents because of the 
many tied ranks which several inconsistencies produce. Therefore the 
researcher needs some way of determining which respondents are so incon- 
sistent that they should be dropped from the analysis. 

An objective criterion for dropping respondents with highly inconsistent 
pairs has been developed by Maurice Kendall (1948, p.. 121-38). Kendall 
suggests a “coefficient of consistence” and a method for calculating the 
statistical significance of this coefficient. 

The consistence coefficient for the entire sample of 531 respondents was 
determined and resulted in a mean of .921. Perfectly consistent responses 
were given by 39.7% of the individuals and 73.3% had consistence 
coefficient levels over .90. The x” test of significance, which tests to see 
whether a respondent allotted his preferences totally at random, indicates 
that none should be excluded from this study owing to inconsistency 
of response. 

The difficulty with accepting x? values as the criterion for deselecting 
inconsistent respondents is that it is not stringent enough. In order to be 
excluded from the study, using this criterion, a respondent would have 
to have produced more than 27 out of a possible maximum of 30 circular 
triads (P = .05). Thus, a respondent with any consistency at all would 
not be excluded. This would mean that the respondent who produced 27 
out of the possible 30 circular triads in this study would be considered suffi- 
ciently consistent to be included. Since the reason why the x? values were 
calculated was to “clean” the data of respondents who were inconsistent, 
the x? criterion is of no use in the present situation where no respondents 
were totally inconsistent. 

Since the x? criterion proved unsuitable for cleaning the data in the 
present study, it was decided to use the consistence coefficient alone as 
the criterion and to eliminate all respondents whose coefficient was more 
than two standard deviations lower than the mean. The mean consistence 
coefficient is .921 and the SD is 0.107. Thus, respondents whose coefficient 
is less than .707 were excluded. Using this criterion for cleaning the data 
results in the elimination of 4.9% of the cases, or a total of 26 cases. 
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Change of Heart: A Test of Some Widely Held 
Theories about Religious Conversion’ 


Max Heirich 
University of Michigan 


Classical social science descriptions of religious conversion focus on 
psychological stress, previous socialization, and various forms of di- 
rect social influence. This paper uses data about converts to Catholic 
Pentecostalism and a control sample to question the conventional 
wisdom. It shows how data can be organized to support classical 
claims, then systematically watches evidence fall away when the 
argument is organized more carefully. The paper closes with a theo- 
retical critique of conventional arguments and suggestions for an 
alternative set of questions. These probe the circumstances and 
procedures by which a sense of ultimate grounding is affirmed or 
changed, at both an individual and a social level. 


For at least a century a debate has raged between social scientists and 
religionists and among social scientists themselves about what is really 
going on when the phenomenon described as religious conversion occurs. 
Two quite different sets of issues have been involved in that debate. The 
first set of issues concerns the nature of religious conversion as a phenome- 
non, while the second set of issues involves an argument about its causes. 
Believers have developed arguments about the nature of divine-human 
encounter, while social scientists have proposed a range of social and 
psychological forces at work. Although more than 50 empirical studies of 
religious conversion have been reported in the social science literature, 
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evidence rarely has been organized with careful attention to the logic of 
the arguments being discussed. 

This paper offers a test of some social science arguments about the 
nature of religious conversion and suggests alternate ways to explore this 
kind of phenomenon. It compares Catholic Pentecostals who claim to have 
received the Baptism of the Holy Spirit and to have reoriented their lives 
around this encounter with the Divine with a control sample from similar 
backgrounds. Five questions are addressed: (1) To what extent are con- 
verts subject to the kinds of influence which social scientists have said 
account for religious conversion? (2) Is the presence of such influence 
coincidence? (When a larger population containing both converts and 
nonconverts is studied, are converts located disproportionately among 
those exposed to such influences?) (3) Just how important an influence 
on conversion are these social factors, singly or together? (How much of 
the total variance in outcome is explained by different kinds of social 
influence? How much is explained when all of them operate together?) 
(4) Under what circumstances do social influences have the most impact 
on susceptibility to reorienting religious experiences? (5) Are there more 
interesting questions to ask about this kind of phenomenon? If so, what 
are they and how might we proceed? 

In both religion and the social sciences one finds a wide range of usage 
for the term “conversion.” In some descriptions, conversian involves a 
dramatic turnabout—either accepting a belief system and behaviors 
strongly at odds with one’s previous cognitive structure and actions or 
returning to a set of beliefs and commitments against which one has been 
strongly in rebellion. In other descriptions conversion involves a qualitative 
change in experience and in level of commitment, regardless of previous 
mindset (as, e.g., among Protestant Evangelicals who seek tie conversion 
of children of the faithful, children who, while they may noz be in active 
rebellion against the faith, have not yet shown the qualitative shift in 
experience which these believers take as the hallmark of true religious 
experience). Some Protestant sects, wishing to preserve the term “con- 
version” for an initial “conviction of sin and turn to Jesus,” describe a 
second level of conversion, which they call “sanctification.” This involves 
a dramatic, qualitative shift in understanding, commitment, and behavior 
which in some groups normally occurs after the first “conversion.” (It 
typically involves speaking in unknown tongues and other practices akin 
to those found among Catholic Pentecostals.) 

New religious movements are particularly interesting phenomena in 
terms of this difference in understanding what religious conversion means. 
Such religious movements frequently recruit from among persons already 
oriented toward a religious quest (as also is true for the second level of 
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religious conversion just described). Yet they frequently require a reorien- 
tation similar to the dramatic turnabout assumed in the first definition of 
conversion. Thus they fit the entire range of arguments being put forward. 

Our sample holds special interest for that discussion. At the time these 
data were gathered, Catholic Pentecostals represented a controversial 
position within the Catholic tradition, one involving a radical redefinition 
of past understandings of Christianity and Catholicism and a reaffirmation 
of past commitments to “Christ and His church.” Since Pentecostalism 
had been a part of Catholic practice for only two years at the time these 
converts were interviewed, its status within the church was far from clear. 
The church watched with wary eye what was happening; a number of 
nuns and priests who worked actively with students interviewed in this 
study considered Pentecostalism a heresy. Many Catholics were shocked 
at Pentecostal goings-on within the church, and a number of devotees who 
were interviewed described their own astonishment on first encountering 
people within the Catholic church who claimed that God worked in this 
way. They told of the struggles they went through in deciding that God, 
and not some mass delusion, was at work. These people, moreover, often 
reported a number of radical changes in their own behavior—not only in 
terms of devotional practices, but also in places of abode, persons with 
whom they associated, and the like. Thus they seemed reasonably close 
to the first definition of “convert.” It is true that they varied widely in the 
degree of rebellion they had expressed against the church and that many 
(though not all) of the rebels had begun a return before encountering 
Pentecostalism. But because “sanctification” (in the Protestant-sect sense) 
was not part of the conceptual framework of these Catholics, their Baptism 
in the Holy Spirit represented a more dramatic shift of position than is 
experienced by most second-generation “converts” among Protestant Evan- 
gelicals or by “sanctified” members of the Pentecostal sects who, after 
all, have been hoping that this would happen to them. 

For all the reasons just stated, this experience falls in the middle of the 
range of definitions of religious conversion found in the literature. Today, 
with the ehurch’s blessing and large numbers of “good Catholic” Pente- 
costals visible, joining the group requires a less extreme redefinition of 
self and is more akin to affiliating with a sectarian movement inside the 
church. But when these data were gathered, that was not true. Receiving 
the Baptism involved a radical redefinition of how God works, a major 
shift of behavior to accommodate that new understanding, and the accept- 
ance of a certain amount of personal controversy by affiliation with such 
a definition of Christianity. 

A second set of issues under debate has concerned causes of religious 
conversion, in other wérds, circumstances which make individuals particu- 
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larly susceptible to this kind of experience. Believers usually develop a 
series of causal arguments about how God works, whereas social scientists 
have tended to explain the phenomenon as a subset of psychological and/or 
social processes observable more generally. In the fairly extensive social 
science literature dealing with religious conversion, three racher different 
explanatory themes emerge. The first views conversion as a fantasy 
solution to stress, in which the threatening situation is dealt with either by 
making an alliance with supernatural forces that could change the power 
balance or by changing one’s frame of reference so that previously dis- 
tressing material no longer seems important. Much of the psychological 
literature on religion adopts this perspective. But it also underlies much 
macroanalysis of religion. Karl Marx’s sense of religion as the opiate of 
the masses, H. Richard Niebuhr’s analysis of origins of fervent religious 
movements among the socially disadvantaged, and a wide range of more 
recent studies, including Bryan Wilson’s discussion of social conditions 
encouraging new religious movements, have made the same kind of argu- 
ment but have located the stress in the social circumstances found among 
believers. Of all the social science arguments about religious conversion, 
this is the one most debunking of participants’ claims and the one most 
likely to be resented by converts. Consequently it requires special care 
in measuring. 

A second explanatory theme sees the explanations of religious conversion 
less in the circumstances which produce the immediate result (e.g., stress) 
than in previous conditioning. Thus it looks for socialization circumstances 
that should leave one ripe for the plucking. It looks at parental orientations 
(especially as they affect eldest children, who are seen as more likely to 
identify with parental values), at sex-role education (since women tend to 
participate in religious activities more than men), and at the impact 
of schooling. 

A third and more recent explanatory theme in the social science literature 
focuses upon interactions that make a different understanding of one’s 
experience possible. This kind of argument focuses upon circumstances 
that lead one to take a particular frame of reference serioysly. Most 
typically, it involves analysis of patterns of interpersonal influence and 
what is sometimes called the process of encapsulation, whereby inputs 
from others become so mutually consistent and reinforcing that one begins 
to see things through the others’ eyes.” 

While many social scientists have focused their attention on a single 
“causal explanation,” others have seen conversion as involving all three 
processes in interaction. For example, John Lofland, studying conversion 
to a deviant cult that believed Christ had returned to the earth in the 


2 Examples of influential work that has presented one or arother of -hese explanatory 
themes are listed in the references. 
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Orient and that the end of the world was imminent, developed what he 
called a “value-added model” to show how all these influences work together 
to produce the end result. An article written with Rodney Stark describes 
the process they have observed: “For conversion, a person must 1) ex- 
perience enduring, acutely felt tensions, 2) within a religious problem- 
solving perspective, 3) which leads him’ to define himself as a religious 
seeker, 4) encountering the [cult] at a turning point in his life, 5) wherein 
an affective bond is formed (or preexists) with one or more converts, 
6) where extra-cult attachments are absent or neutralized, and 7) where 
if he is to become a deployable agent, he is exposed to intensive interaction” 
(Lofland and Stark 1965, p. 874). 

In my opinion, all of the foregoing explanations, whether taken singly 
or together, remain unsatisfying as a theoretical statement about what is 
occurring. They are too general an account, in that they ought to apply 
equally well to all forms of changed outlook or behavior, they do not 
explain why any particular perspective should be attractive to potential 
converts. Yet the explanations are not general enough, in that they do 
not exhaust the range of circumstances under which one might expect 
conversion to occur. Moreover, they largely ignore the nature of the 
phenomenon itself. Despite these shortcomings, it should be worthwhile 
to see how well they apply to concrete situations for which data are 
available. If they fit reasonably well, an enlargement of the argument to 
make it more theoretically complete would seem in order. If data do not 
reassure us that such components are a necessary part of an explanation of 
the phenomenon, we may want to start again to examine. what is occurring. 


PREVIOUS EFFORTS AT PROOF 


Of the many empirical studies dealing with religious conversion in the 
United States and Britain since the turn of the century, few provide 
evidence in a form appropriate to the arguments which social scientists 
have generated. Between them, McKeefery (1949) and Argyle (1958) 
reviewed approximately 40 studies of religious conversion that were made 
in the first half of this century. Most were descriptive studies of odd 
clusters of converts, with little sense of how generalizable the description 
might be. Almost totally lacking, when cause-effect arguments were 
presented, was any examination of nonconverts to see whether they might 
be equally affected by the same influences. This lack of control groups 
made the meaning of observed correlations unclear. 

Unfortunately, the situation has not changed very noticeably in the two 
decades since they published their work. The same criticisms can be leveled 
against most of the empirical studies produced even within the past 10 
years. It may be worthwhile, however, to note three studies that have 
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attempted to use control groups and five recent studies that have described 
participants in various expressions of the current Jesus Mov2ment. 

Kildahl (1965) and Allison (1968) contrasted divinity school students 
who had experienced a sudden religious conversion with a control sample 
who had not had such experience. Using Rorschach tests, intelligence tests, 
and similar psychological-measurement instruments, they found little evi- 
dence of unusual or stressful personality styles among the corverts. Allison 
found converts somewhat more likely to produce primitive emotional 
responses to Rorschach pictures but also more likely to have strong ego 
control of such material once it surfaced. Thus he asked whether con- 
version represented a method for handling potentially troubling emotional 
material for these individuals or whether, instead, their unusual ego 
strength had freed them to explore strongly emotional convers:on situations. 
Both samples were small and somewhat arbitrary, so that findings are 
difficult to generalize. Kotre (1971) used a control sample to study what 
might be called the opposite of conversion—falling away from the Catholic 
church. He gathered 50 volunteers from the Catholic student centers at 
the University of Chicago and at Northwestern University and used a 
snowball sampling method to locate 50 friends of theirs who had similar 
social characteristics, including having been reared as devout Catholics, 
but who had since fallen away. Kotre found no significant differences in 
religious exposure during childhood, in reinforcement during late adoles- 
cense, or in social support or patterns of personal stress. Instead, he found 
that those who internalized loyalty to the church came from homes in 
which both parents were practicing Catholics and the relevant role-model 
parent maintained warm emotional ties with the child being studied. The 
nature of the sample makes generalization difficult, and its immediate 
extension to religious conversion is not clear; it suggests, however, that 
family socialization might prove a relevant variable for responsiveness to 
religious inputs. 

Streiker (1971), Harder, Richardson, and Simonds (1972), and Adams 
and Fox (1972) describe various groups within the Jesus Movement on 
the West Coast of the United States. Streiker, who providgs a field 
observer’s portrait of five organizations and their members, argues that 
the movement represents a ‘“counter-counterculture,” a parody of youth 
styles of the late 1960s and a denial of the counterculture’s most funda- 
mental perspectives. He claims many adherents always had been fairly 
conservative, religiously oriented young people who often gave exaggerated 
testimonials about previous involvement in the drug and sex aspects of 
the counterculture, exaggerations stemming from their desire to have been 
serious sinners so that salvation would be more powerful He does not 
attempt to present a statistical picture of the moyement or to “explain” 
its adherents’ openness to religious conversion of this type. The study by 
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Harder et al. combines field observation with questionnaire data from a 
nonrepresentative sample of converts (74 men and 14 women attending a 
religious commune one summer) describing social-class backgrounds (upper 
middle) , previous counterculture and social-movement experiences, political 
outlooks, and personality self-descriptions of respondents. The personality 
measures are compared with those obtained from college youth of similar 
age, but the meaning of observed differences is not clear. Adams and Fox 
present a statistical portrait, based upon a similar-sized sample. They 
conclude that conversion to the Jesus Movement provides an alternative 
for adolescents caught in a series of binds between parental pressures and 
peer expectations. They claim it preserves an absolutist morality of child- 
hood, provides peer support and approval, and offers a resolution ‘to 
adolescent sexual urges through denial of sexual feelings. “The Jesus trip, 
like drugs, appears to be used in such a way as to avoid coming to terms 
with the difficulties related to the identity crisis.” Adams and Fox do not 
describe their basis for sampling or the nature of their probes concerning 
the process of conversion, nor do they attempt to compare the group they 
analyze with anything like a control sample in asserting cause-effect 
relations. These studies, like their predecessors, provide some interesting 
descriptions but do not test their conclusions in a very probing fashion. 

Two sociologists who have studied Catholic Pentecostals devote more 
attention to methodological issues and also to arguments about the nature 
of religious experience. Hine has published a series of papers (1969, 1970) 
comparing Catholic Pentecostals with three other groups that also recruit 
college students and demand major commitment of self: the student move- 
ment of the late 1960s, the black power movement, and the environ- 
mentalist movement. She points to similarities in mechanisms that promote 
commitment to the group’s perspective. She also reviews a series of studies 
made of Pentecostals and neo-Pentecostals; these either show no relation 
between glossolalia and emotional disorders, as measured by a variety of 
standard tests, or indicate that Pentecostals score higher than others on a 
number of measures of psychological adjustment. 

Fichter3s (1975) study of a national sample of Catholic Pentecostals 
demonstrates the appropriateness of describing this group as having under- 
gone religious conversion. It then focuses upon the impact of this experience 
on belief structure and on involvement in the institutional church and in 
social and political issues. Fichter does not attempt to deal with previous 
arguments about causes of conversion, focusing, instead, upon the implica- 
tions of such an experience for the ongoing social and religious life of 
the participants. 

In sum, previous empirical studies of religious conversion have differed 
widely in the care with which they documented the phenomenon in 
question, examined evidence for cause-effect arguments being put forward, 
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concerned themselves with the generalizability of their findings, or used 
control groups. Some of the more sophisticated recent studies have not 
concerned themselves primarily with causal explanations for -eligious con- 
version but have taken conversion as a given. No single stucy exists that 
deals with the range of arguments that have been put forward over a series 
of decades. While this paper cannot provide that definitive test, it will 
offer more systematic examination of evidence relevant to these arguments 
and some suggestions about the direction that future research might take. 


NATURE OF THE DATA AVAILABLE ABOUT CATHOLIC PENTECOSTALS 


Over a seven-year period, with the help of a few graduate students 
interested in the same questions, I observed the emergence of Catholic 
Pentecostalism in the vicinity of Ann Arbor, Michigan. We gathered a 
variety of systematic data about it. In the spring of 1969, wien the move- 
ment was still young enough to be a source of major controversy within 
the Catholic church but large enough in membership to make quantitative 
study practical, Michael Harrison and I gathered a snowball sample of 
Catholic Pentecostals in the immediate area. (We asked each respondent 
to name other members of the movement and tried to get a 130% universe 
of participants in a limited geographical vicinity, so that they could be 
compared with an appropriate control group.) We obtained 777 interviews 
with members of the movement, 67% of all persons identified through the 
snowball sampling procedure. 

Since the bulk of recruiting had occurred among Catholic-preference 
students at a large state university, we drew a control sample of such 
students, using lists gathered by that university and shared with the local 
Catholic student organization, the Newman Center. Names were filed 
alphabetically, so we used a table of random numbers to find a starting 
point in each drawer, then selected every fiftieth name thereafter. We 
acquired a control sample of 158 persons, 72% of those contacted for 
purposes of “control” comparisons. 

When the questionnaires were completed, we discovered that fhe move- 
ment had begun to recruit far beyond its original base. New members 
came from widely divergent backgrounds, and it was not clear how to 
enlarge the control sample to represent the new potentia. membership. 
Instead, I analyzed the data in a variety of ways, looking first only at 
converts whose backgrounds duplicated those of the control sample, then 
comparing these results with those obtained when the entire group of 
Pentecostal respondents was included. To my pleased surpr:-se, the results 
were quite similar, regardless of sample size. For this discussion I will 
report patterns found when the definition of “Catholic Pentecostal convert” 
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is limited to Catholics who reported receiying the Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, who are then compared with the control sample of Catholics obtained 
“at random” from the university preference lists. With this cutting point, 
the total sample size becomes 310 persons, 152 converts to the movement 
and 158 Catholic respondents selected as a control group.? 

Like all dynamic movements, Catholic Pentecostalism in this geographic 
area has continued to change in its patterns of outreach, its organizational 
style, and its respectability over time. The data used here are not intended 
to present a current portrait of the movement; instead, they focus upon 
a time at which conversion to its perspective involved both a fairly radical 
reorientation of religious understandings and a continuing religious quest 
for the majority of converts. The sample represents a point at which joining 
the movement often involved the full range of issues discussed by various 
students of religious conversion. 


3 Between the time this study was designed and the time it was administered, the 
personnel attending the Catholic Pentecostal prayer meetings began to shift. High 
school students, Catholic seminarians, nuns and priests, and lay adults in the com- 
munity began to join the university students who had previously made up the bulk 
of the membership. Morever, a number of persons who had been students at the 
university began to drop out, devoting themselves full time to “the service of the 
Lord.” And Protestants, both Pentecostal and non-Pentecostal in background, were 
beginning to associate themselves with the group. Thus the neat convert-control 
sample of the study design no longer provided exact comparison groups. To meet this 
problem, I analyzed the data using three different definitions of “convert,” to see what 
would happen to patterns of results if various members of the movement were included 
or excluded. The tightest comparison examined only converts who also were Catholic 
and students at the university from which the control sample had been gathered. 
This provided a logically tight comparison but produced a convert/nonconvert dis- 
tribution that skewed the dependent variable in a way that affected the analyses 
reported in table 5 below. It also left out a large number of converts, raising the 
question of how typical of convert respondents this group was. Because of this, two 
other definitions of “converts” were used, with the same set of tables run each time. 
The second definition is the one reported in this paper: all Catholics who reported 
that they had received the Baptism of the Holy Spirit were defined as “converts” 
and compared with the control group. Finally, all persons gathered in the snowball 
sample were defined as “convert,” on the hunch that seeking out the group might be 
as important a characteristic as whether the actual Baptism was claimed. This last ' 
group also “had the advantage of including all persons for whom the experience had 
occurred; like the first sample, however, it resulted in a skewed distribution on the 
dependent variable, though in the opposite direction. Except for table 5 (where the 
skewed distribution of the dependent variable affected the R2 measure), the results 
were almost identical, regardless of which definition of “convert” was used. The main 
body of this report uses the intermediate definition for two reasons: first, the fact 
that converts and controls are almost equal in number leads to an intuitively clear 
sense of whether the influence being measured has a major impact on conversion; 
and second, the even distribution on the dependent variable allows clearer interpreta- 
tion of the MCA results (see the section on “The Findings,” below). I have prepared 
an appendix giving the equivalent tables when the other two definitions of “convert” 
are used and would be happy to share them with interested readers. 
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CHOOSING INDICATORS FOR EACH ARGUMENT 


It has been possible to select a variety of indicators for each of the 
arguments expounded in the social science literature as a cause of religious 
conversion. The following paragraphs present the indica-ors and the 
reasons for choosing them. 

Stress.—I found four different ways of examining the impact of stress. 
First, the questionnaire included a variety of self-reports of stressful 
circumstances confronting one during the period precedinz conversion: 
problems with members of one’s family, with sex, with Icneliness were 
probed in a variety of contexts and questions. Respondents also were 
asked whether they had perceived themselves to be in tke midst of a 
“spiritual crisis” or whether they had sought counseling for personal 
problems during the time period. A “yes” answer to any oi these probes 
was sufficient to credit that respondent as reporting actively felt psycho- 
logical stress during the preceding two years. 

Second, I looked at exposure to stress-producing circumstances which 
the respondent might or might not have perceived as a personal problem. 
Wilson (1973) argues that religious movements are responses to particular 
kinds of socially disruptive circumstances. He describes seven types of 
religious movements, along with the social conditions that should encourage 
their development. The Catholic Pentecostal movement fits two of his 
seven categories, those he calls conversionist sects and thaumaturgical 
sects, and at least partially fits a third, which he calls introversionist sects. 
Conversionist sects seek a transformed self and are said to arise among 
populations dramatically detached from stable social contexts, so that 
individuals experience a highly atomized social life. Thaumaturgical sects, 
which emphasize special dispensations, miracles, and oracles, are believed 
to flourish where community organization and in-group authority structures 
have begun to collapse. Introversionist sects, which seek purification of 
self and a withdrawal from the world, occur in the early stages of the 
breakdown of self-sufficient communities. One could descrise the Catholic 

church in the United States during the 1960s as facing all these circum- 
` stances. (They do not apply, however, to Episcopalians, Lutherans, and 
Presbyterians, among whom similar Pentecostal movements arose a few 
years earlier.) One could extend Wilson’s argument to predict that converts 
to the Catholic Pentecostal movement should be previously devout church- 
goers, who find themselves in atomized relationships in which previously 
stable senses of community and authority relations have disintegrated. For 
these socially generated forms of stress I chose a second set of indicators. 
Primarily these involve major role shifts—widowhood or divorce, decisions 
about leaving school or religious orders, contemplated marriage, a change 
of occupational plans. I also included newcomers tp the university in this 
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group, since they are more likely to have an atomized set of social relation- 
ships at that time than at other times. 

A third measure of possible stress grew out of discussions about the 
effects of birth order. Guy E. Swanson has argued that middle siblings 
may be especially inclined to seek fantasy solutions to stress. (The eldest 
child has power advantages in sibling struggles, he argues, and the youngest 
often has manipulative advantages.) Thus I looked to see whether middle 
children are more susceptible to conversion than others. 

Because the sample consisted of respondents from fairly comfortable 
income levels, I could not examine the impact of poverty on openness to 
religious conversion, other than to note that poverty obviously is not a 
necessary precondition. I did code parental backgrounds, however, to allow 
comparisons between persons coming from families in circumstances in 
which a college education is not traditional and those for whom there 
would be relatively little adjustment to college social strata. 

Socialization —-Similarly, four measures seemed appropriate indicators 
for testing the socialization argument. First, the social science literature 
argues that religious roles are more stressed in our society for women than 
for men. Second, it argues that parochial schools should reinforce a sense 
of religious awe and responsiveness to sacred symbols. Third, it argues that 
the oldest child more often identifies with parental values; consequently, I 
looked at eldest children of devout parents. Finally, with considerable 
hesitation about the legitimacy of this indicator, I examined current prac- 
tices of personal piety and frequency of attendance at Mass. These could 
reflect previous conditioning or could be recent behaviors; they do, however, 
indicate an orientation to things religious prior to encountering the con- 
version opportunity. . 

Immediate social influence——From our firsthand observation of the 
movement’s recruiting techniques, we were convinced that frequency of 
attendance at mass represented not only prior orientation but also acces- 
sibility to proselyters, since members of the movement attended Mass 
daily and there sought to interest other “serious Catholics” in their venture. 
Consequeritly, I used this item to measure exposure to social influence as 
well. In addition, I looked to see whether- respondents were introduced to 
the movement by a trusted associate (e.g., a teacher, priest, nun, or 
spiritual adviser). I also looked for previous friendships with Catholic 
Pentecostals and for reports of reactions from close friends or relatives 
during the period of exploration. These four items indicated exposure to 
immediate social influence. (Encapsulation arguments will be examined 
more thoroughly later. This provides a first look, however, at whether 
immediate social influence seems to be important to the conversion process.) 
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THE FINDINGS 


In order to compare this sample of Catholic Pentecostals with persons 
studied in earlier reports about religious converts, I first organized data 
in a manner similar to that reported elsewhere. Most studies, for example, 
lacked control groups for comparison purposes and thus simply reported 
how often a circumstance supposedly important for religious conversion 
was found among the converts being studied. When the present data are 
organized in that way, the results look strikingly similar to those reported 
elsewhere. For example, Catholic Pentecostals show high exposure to stress: 
83% report having been under stress personally, and ov2r 50% were 
involved in major role shifts. A surprisingly high proportion are middle 
siblings, and the same is true of persons from noncollege backgrounds. The 
socialization argument, however, came off less well, despite the fact that 
the turn to Pentecostalism tends to be a second-stage conversion for persons 
already religiously oriented: there is a moderate preponderence of female 
converts, and many converts report a high degree of previous piety or 
attendance at Mass; but relatively few report devout upbringing, parochial 
education, or being the eldest children in devout households. In contrast, 
immediate social influence appears to play a bigger role: except for the 
proportion of persons having previous friendships with Catholic Pentecos- 
tals, all measures of immediate influence received “yes” responses from 
almost two-thirds of the respondents. 

Looked at uncritically, these findings seem to fit the classic arguments 
rather well. Yet the results mean little. Until we know the extent to which 
the general population shares the same circumstances, we cannot assume 
that these factors account for the phenomena observed. Waen the distri- 
bution of the same factors among the control sample is examined, in fact, 
the picture becomes far less clear. Two-thirds of the controls also report 
personal stress (a proportion that might have gone higher had they been 
probed with as wide a variety of questions as were used on the converts 
themselves). A higher proportion of controls are involved in major role 
shifts, and they are at least as likely to be middle children or to be involved 
in upward social mobility. In terms of upbringing, converts and controls 
are similar, except that converts include a somewhat larger proportion‘ of 
-women. Converts, however, differ strikingly from the controls in reported 
religious practice (Mass attendance and personal piety) and in availability 
for social influence by the Pentecostals. 

Actually, the organization of evidence in this form is specious. To show 
that something influences the likelihood of conversion, one should group 
respondents in terms of the presence or absence of that influence on them. 
Then one should note the proportion of converts present within each group. 
One need not argue that the influence will lead, everyone to convert. 
(There could be a variety of ways to respond to that influence.) Nor need 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF CONVERTS AMONG PERSONS EXPOSED TO 
DIFFERENT STRESS SITUATIONS 











Present {N} Absent (N) Somers’s “D” 








Stress situation: 


Actively felt psychological stress... 55 (230) 33 (78) .2145 
Potential stress: major role shifts.. 45 (190) 56 (120) — 1081 
“Style of coping” stress: middle sib- 
AN EE E de ok 55 (125) 45 (185) 0936 
Social-mobility change............ 46 (116) 50 (180) — .0487 
Expected by chance if stress influence 
is irrelevant.............2..... 49 49 .0000 








Note.—Sample (N = 310) includes all “‘Spirit-baptized” Catholic Pentecostals + sample of Catholic uni- 
versity students. Table reads as follows: e.g., among the 230 respondents who reported actively felt psycho- 
logical stress, 55% were converts, Among the 78 respondents who did not report this, 33% were converts. (Two 
respondents did not answer this set of questions.) If this factor accounted for all conversions, Somers’s “D” 
would be 1.0000, If it were irrelevant, Somers’s “D” would be approximately .0000. 


one argue that no one lacking that influence will convert. (There could 
be several routes to conversion.) But if the influence works as claimed, 
the proportion of converts should be noticeably higher when the influence 
is present than when it is absent. 

Tables 1-3 use the information just described but regroup it to organize 
the evidence in a form consistent with the arguments being made. Table 1, 
for example, examines the stress argument by grouping respondents accord- 
ing to the presence or absence of a particular indicator of stress. Since 
49% of the respondents are converts, for any measure we could expect 
about half of the persons subject to its influence to be converts even if 
the measure is irrelevant to what is going on. A statistical measure, 
Somers’s “D,” shows how well each social influence predicts which 
respondents will prove to be “Spirit-baptized” Catholic.4 

Once the data are organized in a form consistent with the argument 
being made the stress argument becomes far less convincing. The Somers’s 
“D” scores hover around .00, and the only indicator which seems worth 
considering (actively felt personal stress) obtains its predictive value 
almost entirely from the fact that converts are less likely than others to 
deny all stress rather than more likely to report some stress. (Compare, 
e.g., the percentages and Somers’s “D” scores for the first and third 
measure of table 1). Since converts were pressed harder than controls 


4 Somers’s “D” is peculiarly appropriate to the kind of sample involved in this study, 
requiring no statistical assumptions other than those met by our various sampling 
procedures. It allows a comparison of how much relative help different measures 
provide in predicting the likelihood of conversion. For obvious reasons, I have not 
reported significance-test scores. One part of the sample is selected from an attempted 
universe, while the other part is a sample in the normal sense. Thus the question of 
whether these differences would appear by chance is an odd one to use on these data. 
To me, the more crucial question is not whether these are real results but, rather, how 
important they are. For this question, Somers’s “D” is the more appropriate measure. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF CONVERTS AMONG PERSONS EXPOSED TO 
DIFFERENT SOCIALIZATION CIRCUMSTANCES 








Present (N) Absent (N) Somers’s “D” 








Socialization circumstance: 


Sex: female... 2.0.0.0. 00 2000000. 58 (163) 40 (147) .1753 
Parochial education.............. 42 (84) 52 (226) — 1032 
Parents devout... ..... u...un 59 (99) 44 (209) 1457 
Cildest child from a religious family 55 (45) 47 (263) 0803 
(?) High previous personal piety... 64 (166) 32 (143) 3229 
(?) Frequent Mass attendance..... 83 (115) 29 (193) . 5446 
Expected by chance if socialization in- 
fluence is irrelevant............ 49 49 .0000 








Nore.—Samples (N = 310) includes all “Spirit-baptized” Catholic Pentecostals + Sample of Catholic Uni- 
versity students. Table reads as follows: e.g., among the 163 female respondents, 58% were converts. In con- 
trast, 40% of the 147 male respondents were converts. 


for information in these areas (because of the design of the interview 
instrument used), it is unclear that this reflects anything other than 
measurement technique. Even if it is taken at face value, the size of the 
Somers’s “D” score leaves one aware that stress, at least as measured 
here, is insufficient to account for what is going on. 

Table 2 presents the data about effects of socialization on conversion 
to Catholic Pentecostalism. Again the results are unimpressive, except for 
two measures whose validity as indicators of prior socialization is not yet 
established. It is clear that current religious orientation, as reflected in 
measures of previous personal piety and frequency of attendance at Mass, 
makes a difference. It is not clear whether respondents exhibiting these 
behaviors come from backgrounds that should produce it. 

How clearly is Mass attendance related to prior socialization? A Mul- 
tiple Classification Analysis was run to see how closely frequent Mass 
attendance relates to the childhood socialization influences just described, 
to childhood contacts with priests or nuns, to the various stress indicators 
seen previously, or to the mutual influence of all these factors working 
together.5 Findings were not encouraging for proponents of either the 
stress or childhood-socialization theories. For the persons studied, variation 
in how frequently one attended Mass was almost totally unrelated to any 
of the stress or childhood-influence measures described earlier. Taken 
together, they could account at most for 10% of the variation in Mass 
attendance found among these respondents. Thus I must conclude that, 
while Mass attendance here reflects current religious orientation, it does 
not necessarily result from previous conditioning. 

These findings point up the costs of previous failures to use control 
5 For a description of MCA, see Andrews, Morgan, and Sonquist (1967). This is a 


statistical test similar to analysis of variance but more apprppriate to the form of data 
available here. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF CONVERTS AMONG PERSONS EXPOSED TO 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF IMMEDIATE SOCIAL INFLUENCE 








Present (N) Absent (N) Somers’s “D” 





Social influence: 


Frequent attendance at Mass...... 83 (155) 29 (193) 5446 
Introduced to movement by trusted 

associates... .......... 0. cee ee 75 (118) 31 (187) 4387 
Previous friendships with Catholic 

Pentecostals..............0.005 87 (63) 39 (247) 4779 
Positive inputs from close friends or 

relatives during exploration... .. 94 (108) 25 (202) 6974 


Expected by chance if immediate so- 
cial influence is irrelevant to con- 
VETSION 6/025. sire a/v anaes nines 49 49 .0000 





groups and to organize data in a form consistent with the argument that 
is being made. 

Table 3 shows the variables representing social influence arguments to 
be much more powerful predictors than what has gone before. In terms 
both of proportions of converts among those subject to immediate social 
influence and of Somers’s “D” measures of how well this information 
predicts outcomes, the results look promising. It is clear that members of 
the movement, when recruiting, turn to previous friends and to persons 
they meet at daily Mass. It is also clear that introduction to Catholic 
Pentecostalism by a trusted person, together with positive inputs from 
others while exploring its claims produces fairly positive outcomes. 

This evidence, however, does not really deal with the heart of the 
social-influence argument. Few converts will be surprised to learn that a 
religious movement grows by the contacts it makes through friendship 
networks in which the converts participate. Nor will many observers be 
surprised to learn that people who receive positive feedback about a move- 
ment explore it more seriously than those who do not. This argument 
becomes interesting when it goes beyond those demonstrations to show 
how a person comes to shift his or her understanding of the world under 
the infiuente of others. 

Our data allow a first exploration of evidence concerning what social 
scientists call the encapsulation process, but the results are only suggestive. 
The snowball sampling method used to contact converts for this study 
involves a built-in bias against locating people who explored the movement 
and then rejected it. (They may be less likely to be remembered and 
reported by believers once they have dropped from sight.) Official reports 
of the movement during the period studied estimate that about one-fourth 
of the 1,089 recorded visitors to their meetings eventually sought the 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit (Word of God Community 1969, p. 3). Our 
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snowball sample plus the control sample produced only 17 persons report- 
ing extensive contact with the group who did not plan to receive the 
Baptism. An additional 18 persons described themselves as actively seeking 
this Baptism, and 25 others indicated contact with the group but no 
Baptism in the Spirit, leaving their “seeking” status unclear. 

Despite these sampling problems, we can determine to what extent’ ‘an 
encapsulation process occurs before converts join the group. This, of 
course, will not prove that such a process always leads to conversion. If 
converts lack encapsulation experiences, however, it should be possible to 
reject encapsulation as an explanation, whether or not an adequate control 
group is available for comparison. 

After encountering the Pentecostals, about a third of the seekers turned 
to teachers, religious advisers, or other persons they trusted for reactions. 
Almost half turned to members of their family, and over four-fifths dis- 
cussed the matter with close friends. For this feedback a large minority 
of seekers turned to persons already positively disposed toward the claims 
of the movement. For example, 40% of the friends and advisers contacted 
were themselves Pentecostals. Among the respondents 70% remembered 
their close friends as giving either positive or neutral advice about the 
Pentecostal experience, and over half reported that family members re- 
sponded similarly. Thus the vast majority of seekers were not receiving 
discordant information from family or friends (or at least were not 
remembering any). 

About a fifth of the converts reported that they spent less time with 
regular companions during the time they were exploring the movement 
but had not yet received the Baptism. All of the eventually baptized spent 
time during the exploration period with others who had received the 
Pentecostal signs. Fifty-six percent reported that the amount of time spent 
with persons who had received the Baptism increased noticeably during 
this period. About half this many reported that they spent more time with 
other seekers who had not yet received the Baptism. 

One final bit of evidence lends additional support to an encapsulation 
argument: 39% of the currently baptized reported that they now spend 
more time than previously with persons who are seeking but “who have 
not yet received the Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

Table 4 divides seekers into groups in which encapsulation might be 
occurring and groups for which there is little evidence of it. It is clear 
from this table that encapsulation aids conversion (92% of encapsulated 
seekers in the study received the Baptism, compared with 70% of seekers 
not under such influence). But the high proportion of converts among 
persons for whom encapsulation did not occur shows that, while it may be 
sufficient, it is not a necessary condition for conversion. Indeed only about 
a fifth of all seekers and less than a quarter of tho$e who actually receive 
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TABLE 4 
PRELIMINARY TEST OF ENCAPSULATION ARGUMENTS 








Proportion of Converts among Seekers Yes (%) (N) No (%) (N) Somers’s “D” 





Turned to already known Pentecos- 

tals for advice during exploration 100 (55) 75 (123) .2460 
Had Pentecostal friends and began 

spending more time with them or 

else had no Pentecostal friends and 

began spending less time with for- 








mer companions.........-.....- 86 (38) 78 (140) 0865 
Spent increased amount of time with 

other seekers...............20. 89 (39) 77 (139) .1100 
Spent increased amount of time with 

baptized Pentecostals............ 88 (101) 69 (77) 1842 

Nore.—Summary: proportion of converts by degree of encapsulation experienced by informant (as combina- 
tion of the four measures): full = 92% (N = 36); partial = 85% (N = 81); none = 70% = 57); Somers’s 
“D” = .1808. Expected by chance if encapsulation is irrelevant to conversion: full = 78%; partial = 718%; 


none = 78%; Somers’s “D” = .0000. 


the Baptism reported encapsulation experiences. Not surprisingly under 
these circumstances, the Somers’s “D” measure of how often one can 
predict conversion by knowing encapsulation status is rather low. This 
preliminary examination of the encapsulation argument suggests that it 
would be erroneous to assume that it is social influence rather than simply 
social contact that accounts for most of the conversions that occurred. 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE THESE INFLUENCES IN COMBINATION? 


Some of the more sophisticated social science arguments about religious 
conversion, of course, insist that it is not a single influence but the mutual 
interaction of various forces that makes a person susceptible to conversion. 
Do these social influences together have a stronger impact on conversion 
than any might by itself? When all is said and done, how much of the 
variance in conversion and nonconversion has actually been explained? 
Table 5 (an MCA test)® suggests that social influences could account 
statistically for almost half of the findings about who is a convert. (The 
R? score, estimating the proportion of variation statistically accounted for 
by the joint effects of all these social influences, is .43.) Yet the findings 
depend heavily on the impact of a single measure, frequency of previous 


6 MCA was designed for samples of considerably greater size than we have, and it 
assumes a fairly even division of people on the dependent variable. (In our case, this 
would mean about the same number of converts and nonconverts, a condition met when 
“convert” is defined to include all Spirit-baptized Catholics but not met by the other 
definitions of “convert” discussed earlier.) It is not entirely clear how MCA scores are 
affected when either of these assumptions is violated. Consequently these results are not 
a definitive statement of how well the social science arguments have explained suscepti- 
bility to conversion. Instead, they give a first estimate of whether the arguments should 
be taken seriously at all in accounting for what has happened. 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARATIVE EXPLANATORY POWER OF 
VARIOUS KINDS OF ARGUMENTS 

















(R? = .43) 
Socializa- Mass Social 
Stress tion Attendance Influence 
EP? scores....... -02 O1 21 .07 
DBR... 05 03 48 17 


Mass attendance, which has a rather ambiguous relation to the social 
science arguments discussed earlier. (The 8? scores in table 5 sum the 
contribution made by each set of social-influence measures—for stress, for 
socialization experiences, for immediate social influences, and for previous 
Mass attendance. In the second row of table 5, the 8? sccres are divided 
by R?, to suggest their relative importance vis-a-vis each other in explain- 
ing outcomes. Here Mass attendance is almost twice s powerful an 
influence as are all the others combined.) 

Attendance at Mass offers a contact point for social influence to work. 
Given its lack of relation to the other social influences measured in the 
MCA test described previously, it is not clear that Mass attendance 
represents a distinctively social influence in itself. Therefore I ran an 
additional MCA test in which the Mass-attendance variable was omitted. 
The R? score declined from .43 to .26. It is clear that the social influences 
measured here are at work. It is equally clear that they are not the primary 
explanation for what is happening. 


WHEN DO THESE SOCIAL INFLUENCES HAVE MOST IMPACT? 


How these social influences work to encourage conversion becomes intui- 
tively clear if one examines figure 1, which presents the result of an 
Automatic Interaction Detection (AID) program used to prepare variables 
for the MCA, The AID is a sorting device that ignores all theoretical 
arguments being put forward; it simply divides a data set, into ever 
smaller groups of respondents in terms of the single additional variable 
that provides the greatest contrast within the dependent variable. The 
AID continues this sorting process indefinitely, until it either runs out of 
cases or finds no additional variable that affects distribution of the de- 
pendent variable. It then prints out a “tree” showing the sequence of 
groups it has created and the mean score on the dependent variable for 
each of the groups shown. Its primary use is for discovering whether inter- 
action affects the direction of the impact which any single variable has. 
The results in this case, however, become illuminating in their own right. 
The dependent variable here is conversion/nonconversion, with converts 
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CONVERSION LEAST LIKELY 
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¥ = 1.129 
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friends 


Ly = 1.500 










(16)Religious or political 
frames of reference used for 
problem solving in recent pa: 
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(2)Actended mass 
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(0)An only or 
an eldest child 


y= 1.400 





(17)Psychological frame of 

eference used for problem 

solving in recent past 
5. 








(3) Introduction 
a teacher, 
spiritual 


ladviser, etc. 
lF = 1.646 








{11)A middle or 









(8)Only one 











(3)Actended mass dail 
or almost daily before] 
encountering movement 
ï = 1.828 






(9)Both parents 
devout or neithe: 
parent devout 

y = 1.915 






CONVERSION MOST LIKELY 


Fic. 1—AID (Automatic Interaction Detection program) tree showing proportion of 
respondents who became Pentecostals under differing combinations of circumstance. If 
no respondents in a group became Pentecostals, F = 1.0; if all became Pentecostals, 
y = 2.0. 


receiving a score of 2 and nonconverts a score of 1. Since there are almost 
equal numbers of converts and nonconverts, the mean scores for conver- 
sion (7) give an intuitively clear sense of what is happening. For the 
sample as a whole, the y score is 1.476. Among the 176 persons who 
attended Mass infrequently before encountering the Pentecostals, the ¥ 
score is 1.2%8. (This is group 2, in which not quite 28% became converts.) 
In contrast, group 3, consisting of the 99 persons who were frequent Mass 
attenders before meeting the Pentecostals, has a ¥ score of 1.828 (72% 
of them converted). In the AID tree, group 2 and group 3 are each 
progressively subdivided, so that one can see the impact created by the 
addition of each new cluster of circumstances. 

At the top of the tree one finds the persons least susceptible to conversion 
(group 6). These 124 persons did not attend Mass frequently before 
encountering the Pentecostals, were not introduced to the movement by a 
teacher or spiritual adviser, and had no close friends who were Pentecostals. 
Their ¥ score is 1.129, for less than a quarter of them received the Baptism 
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. TABLE 6 


N RESPONDENTS AND SD FOUND WITHIN 
EACH Group IN AID ANALYSIS 














N SD 
275 499 
176 448 

99 377 
128 348 

48 478 
124 £335 

4 . 500 

28 .488 

71 .278 

20 .490 

28 383 

23 152 

5 .000 
13 .487 
10 458 

9 416 

11 498 

15 ATL 

13 .000 





of the Holy Spirit. In contrast, group 19 has a y score of 2.0, showing 
that all who faced the following circumstances converted: not previously 
frequent in their attendance at Mass, they were introduced to the Pente- 
costals by a teacher or spiritual adviser, were middle or youngest children, 
and had Pentecostal friends. Where one or more of the influences is lacking, 
the proportion of converts declines. (See table 6 for the number of re- 
spondents and the standard deviation of each group in the tree). 

Social influences also have some impact on the group already embarked 
on a religious quest, as indicated by their previous frequency of attendance 
at Mass (group 3). But the contrast is much less pronounced for each 
of the groups created by the AID subdivisions of these original seekers. 
Such results suggest that the social influences studied here have greatest 
impact on persons not already involved in an active religious quest. They 
also suggest that immediate personal influences have more fmpact than 
does one’s psychological state or prior socialization. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


Taken overall, however, these data suggest that the conventional wisdom 
about what is going on in religious conversion may need reexamination. 
Social factors can account statistically for enough of the variation in 
outcome to make us take them seriously. Yet for these converts, at least, 
these social influences do not seem to work inethe ways our literature 
would suggest. l 
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The findings of this study look similar to thse of much earlier research 
when data are organized in traditional but logically incorrect relation to 
the central arguments. However, when the argument is drawn more tightly, 
support drops away for theories that explain religious conversion entirely 
in terms of psychological stress or previous socialization. Moreover, the 
contribution of stress and socialization measures to an explanation that 
assumes a more sophisticated set of interactions remains quite small. 

The impact of social networks is striking indeed—for those already 
oriented toward a religious quest. But these arguments from the social 
sciences have been unable to account for the basic orientation involved. 
The AID analysis informs us about a combination of circumstances that 
seem to generate susceptibility to religious interest and conversion among 
those previously lacking it. But such a combination occurs infrequently 
among the persons studied here and seems inappropriate to the circum- 
stances that had produced religious interest. previously in the bulk of 
converts studied. It seems clear that the process of conversion occurs 
through use of available social networks. The means by which such use 
comes about, however, is not clear. If one is not already a religious seeker, 
such contact is insufficient in most cases to produce a “change of heart.” 
Among those seekers studied here, network contact, coupled with social 
encapsulation, seems to guarantee the outcome. Yet conversion occurs 
often enough in the absence of encapsulation to show that this is not a 
necessary condition. 

In short, we can account for the route that conversion takes within a 
population; but we cannot, with these arguments, explain what lies behind 
the religious quest and response to it. 

It is not clear, of course, whether these findings would apply to previously 
studied groups of converts, although the similarity of our first descriptions 
to their reported findings is suggestive. Rather than urge a widespread 
replication of these testing methods in a variety of settings, however, I 
prefer to use these results to suggest that a more fundamental shift of 
analytic focus may be in order. 

I suspect that the inability of classic arguments from the social sciences 
to account statistically for religious conversion stems from a fundamental 
misconception of the process involved. Rather than argue about which 
truth is more accurate (i.e., sacred or social science conceptions of what 
has occurred), we might more fruitfully include both as complementary 
examples of a process that seems fundamental to human existence. I refer 
to the assertion of a sense of ultimate grounding—one that provides a 
clear basis for understanding reality, that provides meaning and orientation 
for understanding one’s situation and acting in relation to it. 

The arguments as now formulated could apply equally well to many 
action choices; they tell us little about conversion, the process of changing 
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a sense of root reality. As I see it, the interesting questions about con- 
version are not who will change (as socialization and stress arguments 
imply) or when they will change (as the arguments about immediate social 
influence imply). Rather, they are the following. 

1. What circumstances destroy clarity about root reality (both for indi- 
viduals and for collectivities) ? 

2. How is an alternative sense of grounding asserted in ways that lead 
various observers to take it seriously? What ingredients must it have? 
What must it be able to do? How is it brought to their ettention? Under 
what circumstances will an alternative sense of root reality (or grounding) 
become widely shared? 

An attempt to answer these questions would tie the study of conversion 
more closely to the growing body of literature that treats religion less 
as “systems of truth” than as efforts to discover a ground of being that 
orients and orders experience more generally. 

Conversion becomes especially interesting because it involves a conscious 
shift in one’s sense of grounding. Whatever the outcome, it involves exami- 
nation of core senses of reality, identifying aspects which must be responded 
to with the whole being and which presumably will affect action choices 
for the convert thereafter. Participants in many normal, cngoing activities 
take the ultimate sense of reality underlying their actions largely for 
granted. They may participate in activities for a variety of reasons and 
with a wide range of commitment to the underlying basis Zor that activity. 
New converts, in contrast, usually have made a major examination of the 
claims—or encounters—which underlie the symbols and activities involved. 
Whether or not we share their sense of what is ultimate, we can learn 
much about the process by which we ourselves acquire a sense of grounding. 

J will close this discussion by suggesting a theoretical scance that might 
prove useful for empirical studies of conversion. I will not try to formulate 
specific operational measures, nor will I suggest strategizs for analyzing 
data that become available. These methodological issues deserve discussion 
in greater depth than would be appropriate at this time. Father, using the 
questions formulated above, I would like to offer a few suggestions about 
how we might enlarge the way we think about problems of this kind before 
gathering empirical data. 

1. What circumstances destroy clarity about root reality (for individuals 
or collectivities)? The conventional social science wisdom turns immedi- 
ately to arguments concerning individual or collective stress, but religious 
tradition suggests a wider range of circumstances that might be at work. 
It sees a person’s sense of ultimate reality shifting when one of two or 
possibly three circumstances arises. If experiences or encounters take place 
that cannot be encompassed within current explanatory schemes yet cannot 
be ignored, present understandings of root reality may come into question. 
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Alternatively, when quite unacceptable outcgmes appear imminent and 
inevitable, if current understandings of root reality are correct, many 
persons begin to reexamine their most basic assumptions. (One need not 
abandon one’s sense of basic order to avoid undesired outcomes; but one 
might be more likely to question it under such circumstances and to look 
seriously at alternative claims that provide more options.) 

In the classic religious literature, experiences or encounters that shatter 
understandings from the past are referred to as mystical experience or 
religious ecstasy. The sense of impending doom that leads to reexamination 
of one’s basic position is referred to as religious judgment.” Many social 
scientists would not wish to ascribe a sacred source to such events, but 
this enlarged range of circumstances that destroys the hold of previous 
understandings opens new areas for exploration. 

One also might add a third circumstance encouraging reexamination of 
root reality: if respected leaders publicly abandon some part of past 
grounding assumptions, that step should either weaken their authority or 
encourage basic reexamination by others. The outcome should depend on 
the extent to which experiences underlying the leaders’ shift of public 
position are shared by their followers. 

This reformulation of argument allows stress to play a role in explanation 
but forces a crisper depiction of its nature and how it should work. In 
addition to enlarging the range of factors that might be relevant to under- 

_ standing what has happened, the perspective just presented suggests 
criteria for judging the potential value of explanations that are put 
forward: the new “reality” used by converts should speak directly to the 
problem they have encountered and should explain it more successfully 
than its earlier competitor. Thus the content of a new vision should provide 
one clear criterion for judging the theoretical value of a causal account of 
conversion. If the new vision does not offer a solution for the particular 
experiences that have broken the hold of past explanations, why should 
it be any more attractive than alternative possibilities for responding to 
stress? To be convincing, any causal argument should have to show links 
between content and experience. Mere correlational data would not in 
itself be convincing. 

2. How is an alternative sense of grounding asserted in ways that lead 
observers to take it seriously? The socialization literature assumes that 
previous experience affects assessment of new claims. The encapsulation 
argument suggests that the range of perspectives used by close associates 
affects the persuasiveness of a new view of reality. An additional body of 
literature from the social sciences might be useful here, because it deals 
with groups of people who self-consciously shift their organizing assump- 
tions. I refer to the history and philosophy of science and particularly to 


7 For a discussion of these points, see Heirich (1976). 
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the recent spate of writings concerning the adoption of “new paradigms” 
in science.8 

This literature tends to emphasize two kinds of explanations of the 
acceptance of new claims. One involves a methodical application of 
common sense (as understood in western European—based cultures) in 
terms of the “scientific method”—a fairly simple set of procedures for 
assessing new claims in terms of past experience and reorganizing one’s 
sense of past order in terms of new assumptions and social and experiential 
bases for accepting claims being put forward. The other kind of expla- 
nation concerns the social circumstances that generate doubt-producing 
encounters with old assumptions as a necessary part of carrying out 
standard procedures. It also examines the “political” processes by which 
doubts are held in check or given free reign and by which alternative 
grounding assumptions are hidden from view or made accessible to various 
potential publics. Many of these arguments deserve rewording in terms 
of religious-conversion arguments, for they suggest fairly simple and 
reasonable procedures by which people approach new phenomena and new 
kinds of claims about them. i 

Yet we should remember that some senses of ultimate grounding assert 
an order that is unknowable and nonrational. The process involved in 
accepting such perspectives and the circumstances which encourage doing 
so may be far more intriguing than those involved in reordering a portion 
of one’s grounding assumptions, as is the case with new-paradigm assump- 
tions in science or in a shift from one version of the traditional religious 
world view to another. There are few suggestions in the literature about 
what this kind of radical shift involves; indeed most discussions assume 
that the process is a one-way flow moving from nonrationality to a commit- 
ment to rational perspectives. Many religious movements as well as 
20th-century developments in the arts and other areas of intellectual life 
call this assumption into question. The problem is an intriguing one which 
deserves attention. 

An explanation of the spread of a new sense of grounding must include 
some sense not only of the circumstances that make its perspective viable 
to onlookers but also of the mechanism used to find adherents. The social 
science literature cited earlier and our own data as well suggest the impor- 
tance of access points and networks for dissemination of new perspectives. 
The kinds of roles promoters of the new perspective occupy and the extent 
to which they reach accommodation or conflict with persons representing 
other organized interests within a population seem important for under- 
standing how a viewpoint spreads or declines. Such detail becomes far 
more interesting, however, if set within a larger context that asks what 


§ The most widely cited argument of this type is put forward by Kuhn (1970). 
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difference various perspectives make in the range of options available to 
those who consider them. ` ; 

Converts may always be a small proportion of the population. Rather 
than treat them as deviants, to be explained in terms of variations from 
the status quo, we might learn more about both their experience and social 
processes generally if we approach them as offering a unique vantage point 
for examining the establishment and disestablishment of root senses 
of reality. 

In summary, religious conversion holds far more interest than most 
social scientists have allowed themselves to pursue. By treating it as 
an odd experience (rather than as one form of a fundamental human 
encounter) and attempting to explain it in social-psychological terms that 
ignore how its content relates to the structure of larger patterns of social 
interaction, we have neglected much of its potential for enriching our 
understanding of social life more generally. 

If more careful replications of past findings lead to their rejection, this 
may be a good thing: it may free us to formulate alternative questions 
that touch experience at a more basic level. 
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This paper estimates arrest probabilities for marijuana users by com- 
bining detailed arrest statistics for three metropolitan areas (Cook 
County, Ill.; Douglas County (Omaha), Nebr., and the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area) with marijuana user rate estimates from 
questionnaire surveys in those three jurisdictions. The analysis in- 
volves a comparison of arrest probabilities for several sociodemo- 
graphic categories of marijuana users in these jurisdictions. The base- 
line model for these comparisons is the equiprobability hypothesis 
that seems implicit in much criminal justice research: relative to vio- 
lation rates, the likelihood of sanctions ought to be equal. The data 
show that arrest probabilities for marijuana users vary by gender 
and occupation in all three jurisdictions; variations by age and race 
are more jurisdictionally specific. These arrest probabilities are then 
examined by introducing additional data pertaining to the circum- 
stances.of detection and arrest. The observed differences in arrest 
probabilities are interpreted to be compatible with two alternative 
explanations which have rather different implications for understand- 
ing selective law enforcement. 


It is generally recognized that most instances of deviance are not sanc- 
tioned. In this sense, the relationship between deviant actions and social 
reactions, because it is incomplete, is probabilistic rather than determin- 
istic. This observation implies that in accounting for the likelihood of 
sanctioning, the deviant act is to be regarded as only one relevant factor; 
other factors that influence the probability of sanctioning include certain 
characteristics of the actor, the sanctioning agency, and the community 
within which social control occurs. Attention to the differential but or- 
ganized processes of recognition, sanctioning, and labeling encourages a 
sensitivity to how reactions to deviance may be themselves normatively 
1 This research was supported by grant 5 RO1 DA00853-02, awarded by the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. We acknowledge the helpful commentary by Marshall B. 


Clinard, John D. DeLamater, Jack Ladinsky, Gerald Marwell, David Mechanic, and 
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regulated. Presumably, these reactions are not random because there are 
rules for identifying, sanctioning and labeling deviance (Cohen 1965; 
Gibbs 1966; Katz 1972). The issue of selectivity in law enforcement 
directly implicates this normative element. 

In the context of reactions to crime, the specific standard which is os- 
tensibly violated by selective enforcement—selective detection, arrest, 
prosecution, conviction, and sentencing—is the constitutional prescription 
of “equal protection” specified in the Fourteenth Amendment. This stan- 
dard suggests that the elements of criminal law are to be viewed as gen- 
erally applicable rules of conduct and ought to be applied equally to all. 
In broader terms, there seems to be at least partial identity between the 
ideas of “justice” and “equality of treatment” (e.g., see Brandt 1962). 
“Whatever meanings are assigned the concept ‘justice,’ it appears that 
there may be general agreement that the concept ‘equity’ is an included 
but not synonymous concept” (Pepinsky 1975, p. 56). This suggests one 
essential meaning of “equal justice under law”: if the distribution of en- 
forcement outcomes (arrests, convictions, incarcerations, etc.) across rele- 
vant social groups is not equal, the standard of equal protection has been 
violated. 

But an adequate test for selectivity in this context presumes a basic 
analytical framework. It requires, first of all, conceptual specification of 
what is meant by “selectivity” in enforcement. Further, it requires an 
operational identification of the appropriate null model—that is, a specifi- 
cation of what things would look like if selectivity were absent. On the 
surface, the equal protection prescription may be interpreted as a “no dif- 
ference” or equal outcomes null model: all persons or groups should have 
equal frequencies of being apprehended, sanctioned, and labeled; any dif- 
ference indicates something anomalous. While basic, this model is too sim- 
plistic in its assumption that the likelihood of apprehension or sanction 
should be directly and solely determined by the direction or magnitude 
of deviance control reactions. Sanctioning outcomes are clea-ly dependent 
on a variety of factors in addition to the actions of deviance control, fac- 
tors such as the nature of the offensive behavior, the mamner jin which 
it is enacted, its visibility, the setting in which it occurs, the extent to 
which it is viewed as “offensive,” the kind of publicity needed to prose- 
cute offenses formally, and the cooperation of the community in detecting 
or prosecuting the offense. l 

A more appropriate alternative to the null model is an “explicable dif- 
ferences” model, involving the explicit recognition that differences in re- 
actions to deviance may occur for a number of reasons—appropriate as 
well as inappropriate according to specified normative standards. Thus, 
differences per se cannot automatically be regarded “as indicators of selec- 
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tive enforcement but those differences which cannot be reasonably ac- 
counted for can be so regarded. Here, the analytic implication is to explain 
observed enforcement outcome differences by considering extraneous but 
relevant variables which may have produced such differences.? These vari- 
ables may involve certain characteristics of acts or actors which also affect 
legitimately the probability of detection, apprehension, and prosecution. 
Recently, several studies have invoked, at least implicitly, explicable dif- 
ference models (Black and Reiss 1970; Chiricos, Jackson, and Waldo 
1972; Ferdinand and Luchterhaud 1970; Weiner and Willie 1971). The 
research reported here explores the question of explicable differences in 
an analysis of variations in estimated arrest probabilities according to cer- 
tain social characteristics of suspected offenders and features of the juris- 
dictions in which those arrests occurred. Attention is directed toward one 
criminal offense where the disparity between the occurrence of an initial 
act and an enforcement reaction—and hence the opportunity for selective 
enforcement—is generally thought to be extreme: illicit use of marijuana. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data utilized here were collected for the National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse in two separate but related studies of the 
characteristics of marijuana users and arrestees. In the first study, mari- 
juana use data were collected by Response Analysis Corporation as part 
of a national survey of licit and illicit drug use in 1971. The survey in- 
volved face-to-face interviews, a self-administered questionnaire, and a 
national probability sample of noninstitutionalized adults age 21 and older. 
The use data we analyzed involved three subsamples—corresponding to 
three jurisdictions which differed in the statutory penalties for conviction 
of marijuana offenses at this time. In anticipation of the analysis reported 
here, three jurisdictions were oversampled within the larger national sur- 
vey: a high-penalty area (Cook County, Ill.),? a low-penalty area (Doug- 
las County [Omaha], Nebr.) ,* and an intermediate penalty area (Wash- 
2 An analy8is of this kind is, of course, open to the criticism that not all appropriate 
variables are included or that irrelevant variables are included (i.e., variables which do 
not constitute “reasonable” factors for explaining differences) ; see, e.g., the discussion 


in Arnold (1971). This is simply an alternative expression for the usual caveats con- 
cerning specification errors (Duncan 1975, chap. 8). 


3 The marijuana laws for Illinois stipulated the following penalties for possession during 
the survey period: first offense—less than 2.5 grams, not more than one year and/or not 
more than $1,500 fine; more than 2.5 grams, two to 10 years and not more than $5,000; 
subsequent offense—less than 2.5 grams, two to 10 years and not more than $5,000; 
over 2.5 grams, five years to life and not more than $5,000 (38 Illinois Revised Statutes 
22-40, PA 76-241981). 

4The marijuana laws for, Nebraska stipulated the following penalties for possession 
during the survey period: first offense—fewer than 25 cigarettes or under 1/2 pound, 
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ington, D.C., metropolitan area).* The oversampling produced a total 
sample of 637 (Cook, N = 216; Omaha, N = 206; Wasnington, N = 
215). A technical discussion of sampling, field, and weighting procedures 
is provided by Abelson et al. (1972). 

Arrest data were retrieved from police files in a second study conducted 
for the commission (Johnson and Bogomolny 1972). The data analyzed 
here pertain to the three jurisdictions that were oversampled in the use 
survey. In these three jurisdictions, the total marijuana arrestee popula- 
tion was first defined by an enumeration of police log entries Letween July 1 
and December 31, 1970. From this enumeration, all cases involving at least 
one marijuana offense charged by the police at custody were included in 
the sample (except in Cook County where one-in-10 cases was sampled 
due to the volume of total cases). These procedures produced the fol- 
lowing (unweighted) subsample sizes: Cook County (W == 431), Douglas 
County (N = 113), and Washington metropolitan area (N = 678). 

Estimating outcome probabilities —Estimation of arrest probabilities in- 
volved aggregate-level computations, yielding ratios rather than actual pro- 
portions to estimate the jurisdiction-specific probabilities. Rates of both 
marijuana use and marijuana arrest (each expressed per 100,000 persons, 
18 years or older) were computed from the two data files for each juris- 
diction overall and for selected demographic subgroups within each juris- 
diction. These separate estimated user and observed arrestee rates were 
then combined computationally to estimate the proportion oi persons hav- 
ing used marijuana who have also been arrested for such use. Specifically, 
the “risk of arrest” was computed by the ratio of the arrest rate to the 
estimated user rate (the value of the ratio expressed per 100,000 mari- 


not more than seven days and/or not more than $1,000 fine; 25 or more cigarettes or 
1/2 pound or more, one to five years; subsequent offense—under 25 cigarettes or un- 
der 1/2 pound, not more than seven days and/or $1,000; 25 or more -igarettes or 1/2 
pound or more, one to five years (Ch. 197 [1969], Nebraska Acts; Sec. 28-472.03 et sez. 
[1969}). ‘ 
5 The marijuana Jaws for the District of Columbia stipulated the foHowing penalties 
for possession during the survey period: first offense—not more than Jne year and/or 
$100 to $1,000; subsequent offense—not more than ten years and/or $500-*$5,000 fine 
(D.C. Code Ann. Sec. 33-401-425 [1968]). 


6 The referent in discussions of sanctioning differentials is often deviant behavior, al- 
though this study uses persons rather than acts as the measurement amd analytic unit. 
We do not have estimates of the number of times that the legally Gable behavioral 
event (marijuana use) occurs within a social group but rather estimates of the number 
of persons within the group total for whom it occurred at least once. Consequently 
this analysis pertains to the prevalence of marijuana users and arres-ees rather than 
the incidence of marijuana use and arrest. In this regard, the probabilistic framework 
for comparative analysis of deviant outcomes can be applied either to deviant acts or 
to deviant actors (see Johnson and Wells, forthcoming). However, analyses of the 
latter may not deal with important group differences in the frequency of the deviant 
or legally Hable behavior. We have attempted to deal with this problem by estimating 
alternative marijuana use rates which include this frequency dimensior. 
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juana users, 18 years or older).’ Two marijuana user rates were com- 
puted for this analysis. In addition to computing user rates for those 
persons who reported use of marijuana at least once (ever users), we also 
estimated rates for persons who reported present use of marijuana in the 
month of the interviews (current users) .° 

An arrest rate for these same jurisdictions was estimated by establish- 
ing the number of marijuana arrests for the area and computing the ratio 
of this quantity to the population and specified subpopulations of that 
jurisdiction as given in the 1970 census. The arrest rate used here pertains 
only to arrests in which possession of marijuana was the only offense 
charged by the arresting officer (s).® 


7 We recognize the potential problems associated with an aggregate-level estimation 
procedure. Compared to an individual-level procedure (where information on both 
action and sanction is available for the same individuals), the aggregate approach, in a 
sense, provides “an estimate of an estimate.” What is problematic is the plausibility of 
the assumption that the elements in the numerator of the ratio estimator represent a 
meaningful and fully included subset of the elements in the denominator even though 
somewhat different samples or observations are used. The problem involves achieving 
or assuring an appropriate “match” between the operationalizations of these two quan- 
tities and involves several operational issues, including logical/conceptual, sampling, 
and measurement considerations. The fundamental question is whether the two differ- 
ent measurements pertain to the same kind of events or entities such that there is an 
interpretively consistent connection between the two sets of events. 


8 Although reported marijuana use is not uncommon overall (13.8% of the total survey 
sample in three metropolitan areas), it is rare in certain sociodemographic groups (e.g., 
older females) and for some categories of use (e.g., persons reporting current or con- 
tinued use of marijuana beyond rare experimentation). This latter estimated rate 
seemed to us the most appropriate indicator of the population-at-risk for recent mari- 
juana~use arrests; however, consideration of cell size for frequency tabulations involv- 
ing this indicator discouraged its employment as the only user rate indicator. The 
current-use estimate is sometimes less useful than the ever-use one because reports of 
current use by some groups in the survey sample were comparatively rare, and many 
comparisons of interest involve insufficient cell sizes. As a result, we employed both 
user rate estimates—ever-use and current-use—in our analysis. 


9 In constructing the ratio of the arrest rate to the estimated user rate, we encountered 
some problems associated with the possible “sampling” biases of each data file. Our 
concern was that, if the sample biases of the two surveys differed substantially, the 
ratio of the arrest/use rates would be complicated and obviously difficult to interpret. 
Particularly, the “population” from which the arrestees were drawn may be systemati- 
cally different from the population sampled in the user survey because of the greater 
mobility of the arrestee population. This problem partially involves the adequacy of 
the household sampling unit in the use survey where highly mobile or transient persons 
or persons whose dwelling unit is not a “household,” as conventionally defined, cannot 
appear in the drug-use sample (but may be a significant part of the arrestee popula- 
tion). Examination of the distribution of “transient” persons in the arrest data showed 
that the overall frequency of transients in the arrest sample was sufficient to possibly 
bias the absolute values of the arrestee/user ratios to some unknown degree. However, 
the distribution of transients generally did not vary in a substantial or consistent man- 
ner across jurisdictions or across demographic (gender, age, race, occupation) groups 
within jurisdictions, so whatever bias occurs probably has little effect on the compara- 
tive values of these ratios. 
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Calculation of arrest probabilities involved certain measurement con- 
siderations. Here, it was necessary to establish roughly comparable cate- 
gory systems or operationalizations of variables in two data files. The com- 
patibility of the two data files generally was not problematic for the mea- 
surement of these variables.'° Gender was coded dichotomously, as was 
race—black and nonblack.'! Age was dichotomized into less than or equal 
to 25 and greater than 25 years, the approximate split at the median for 
the various samples (i.e., users, arrestees, and the jurisdictional popula- 
tions). Occupation, originally treated as a nine-category ccde, was coded 
as blue collar, white collar, and student.!* 

Comparing outcome probabilities —The logic of our analysis of arrest 
probabilities is implied by the equation specifying the relationship between 
arrest rates and rates of self-reported marijuana use (ostensibly the vio- 
lation rates) : 


Arrestees Users _ Arrestees 
Users Population Population 
(A) (B) (C) 
(Arrest (Violation (Arrest 
Probability) Rate) Rate) 


As suggested by its position in the equation, the arrest rate (term C) is 
the phenomenon ultimately to be explained: it represents the social control 


10 The jurisdictional boundaries of the Washington metropolitan area presented a small 
problem because of a change in definition of the standard metropolitan statistical area ; 
however, computational adjustments were made so that correspondence between juris- 
dictional definitions was assured. The operationalizations of age ani occupation re- 
quired minor adjustments for comparability. Age was operationalized as number of 
birthdays in the arrest survey; in the use survey, however, age was aggregated into 
six categories. Comparability required disaggregation of one category, based on the 
single year distribution for urbanized areas in 1970. Occupation was treated as nine 
major Census categories which merged exactly, with the following exceptions. For the 
Census, 12 major categories were merged into nine. With trivial exceptions the fit is 
quite close and judged more than adequate for our purposes. 


11 This operationalization is often justified by the contention that on a great variety of 
relevant characteristics, nonblack nonwhite persons are more similar to whjtes than to 
blacks. Orientals, for example, have an educational attainment closer to whites. Spanish- 
speaking persons also may appear more like whites (Rubin 1972). In our analysis, 
color, or reactions to color, is the most relevant variable. We therefore compared non- 
black nonwhite respondents with both blacks and whites on a variety of variables. We 
also found nonblack nonwhites to be generally much more like whites than blacks, and 
never dissimilar. A second argument involves the sampling distribution where most data 
files have far fewer blacks than whites. Therefore, grouping the residual category with 
whites produces less distortion than grouping it with blacks. 


12 The nine categories were: farmer, operative, service, laborer, craftsman-foreman, pro- 
fessional-technical, manager-proprietor-official, clerical, and sale. This decision was, 
again, the result of a compromise required by the use of the three daza sets—the user 
survey, the arrest data, and the 1970 Census. For the dichotgmy the first five categories 
were aggregated into “blue collar” and the last four into “white collar.” 
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outcome. More specifically, the analytic task is to account for the distri- 
butions of such outcomes across different sociodemographic categories. In 
the analysis that follows, we focus first on the arrest probability (term A) 
as that portion of the outcome rate which is distinguishable from variation 
in the distribution of sanctionable behavior and which reflects the contri- 
bution of the enforcement context other than, or in addition to, variations 
in sanctionable behavior. In this sense, our estimation of term A (by con- 
struction of the arrest/use ratios) is an attempt to “peel apart” arrest 
rates and focus on that component of these rates which reflects more sub- 
stantially on the input of law enforcement systems. 

Supplementary data—In addition to the basic data used to estimate 
total and group-specific arrest probabilities, the analysis ultimately required 
additional data concerning the arrest encounter itself. That is, the expli- 
cation of differences in arrest/use ratios directed our attention to the cir- 
cumstances of detection and arrest. From the arrest data file, we retrieved 
police reports on the circumstances of the arrest, as well as the antecedents 
of the encounter. These supplementary data included information about 
the number of persons included in an arrest (group vs. solo), the spatial 
location of the arrest (a private area, a public off-street area, a public 
street area, a vehicle), the type of police officer involved, the occurrence 
of a prior drug-related investigation, the type of enforcement activity 
leading to detection and arrest (e.g., proactive, reactive, routine patrol), 
and prior arrests. , 


FINDINGS 


Tables 1-3 show arrest rates and user rates as well as the arrest/use ratios 
for gender, occupation, race, and age within and across jurisdictions. Small 
cell size precluded the simultaneous breakdown by occupation and any 
second variable. Thus, although age, race, and gender were analyzed not 
only singly, but also with each other variable two at a time, and all 
three variables simultaneously, occupation was treated singly. This process 
was repeated for each of the three jurisdictions and their aggregate total, 
although the results of these analyses are not shown. 

The tables include component rates (marijuana use and marijuana pos- 
session arrest) as well as their computed ratios, so that the contributions 
of components to differences in arrest/use ratios can be examined. These 
tables also show the estimated “range of plausible variation” for each 
ratio.13 The relevant comparisons are discussed in turn. 

13 In comparing specific arrest/user ratios, we encountered the substantive and statis- 
tical dilemma of determining when a ratio difference should be regarded as important. 


The substantive problem ipvolves a value judgment about what magnitude of difference 
should be taken seriously. It is not possible to specify an arbitrary standard for such 
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TABLE 1 


ARREST/USER RATIOS, USER RATES, AND ARREST RATES BY FOUR 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS FOR COOK COUNTY 























ARREST 
ARREST/USER RATIOS RATES 
(per 100,000 Users) USER RATES (per 100,000 
(per 100,600 Persons) Persons) 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC Possession: Possession: 
Group Ever Use Current Use Ever Use Current Use Possession 
Gender 
Male............. 653 1,864 17,670 6,190 115 
(542-816) (1, 398-2, 815) 
Female........... 107 238 11,470 5,160 12 
(90-132) (179-359) 
Employment status: : 
White collar...... 123 (101-156) ies 26,777 e 33 
Blue collar........ 1,055 (802~1,551) ve 8,903 ae 94 
Student.......... 294 (200-553) oor 47,300 Ours 139 
Race: 
Black............ 665 1,686 22,980 9,060 153 
(519-918) (1, 146-3 , 203) 
Nonblack......... 298 723 12,200 5,030 36 
(259-352) (564-998) 
Age: 
25 or less......... 632 1,368 44,070 20,370 279 
(556-733) (1,081-1,888) 
26 or more........ 123 377 8,140 2,650 10 
(98-164) (245-675) 
Overall total........ 277 694 14,500 5,790 40 
(244-321) (562-909) 





Nore.—The range specified in parentheses with each arrest/user estimate in this and other tables is the 
“range of plausible variation” in the estimate, described in the text. This range indexes the variability of the 
ratio estimate resulting from sampling variability in the user rate estimates. The width of the interval reflects 
the relative stability of each ratio estimate, In comparing observed ratios for different social units, the overlap, 
or near overlap, of the intervals for the two ratio values indicates that any observed difference may not be 
reproducible with different samplings. 


judgments since they will be a function of the particular interpretive model applied. The 
statistical problem involves determining that such differences are consistent and repeat- 
able across different samplings of data points. Our procedure for determining “signif- 
icant differences” among comparisons is restricted to this latter issue of statistical regu- 
larity. Because conventional procedures for establishing statistical significance are in- 
applicable to our ratio indices, our approach was to generate a confidence isterval spe- 
cific to the computed arrest/user ratios (based on their most likely source of variability 
—the survey sample of users). For each ratio, we computed a “range of plausible vari- 
ation” to indicate the stability of each ratio value with repeated samplings in the user 
survey. This measure expresses the range of variation in the ratio which would result 
from a variation of “plus or minus one standard error” in the unweighted number of 
reported marijuana users. The range of variation for reported users was computed by 
assuming a binomial distribution of marijuana-users within a general population sample. 
The variability of user estimates is then a function of the proportion of the sample 
who report marijuana use and the size of the sample. Such a measure presumes that the 
only source of variation in the computed ratios is sampling variation in the estimates 
of users. This is a rule-of-thumb procedure that indicates the overlap or near overlap 
of the ranges associated with the compared ratios; it is not 4 significance test for point 
estimations. 
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TABLE 2 


ARREST/USER RATIOS, USER RATES, AND ARREST RATES BY Four SOCIO- 
DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS FOR WASHINGTON, D.C., METROPOLITAN AREA 


























ARREST 
Arrest/User Ratios RATES 
{per 100,000 Users) User RATES (per 100,000 
(per 100,000 Persons) Persons) 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC Possession: Possession: 
Group Ever Use Current Use Ever Use Current Use Possession 
Gender 
Male............. 229 393 15,340 8,940 35 
; (190-289) (307-546) 
Female........... 48 120 11,110 4,410 5 
(39-62) (88-191) 
Employment status: 
White collar...... 32 (26-42) aoe 20,381 oes 7 
Blue collar........ 487 (331-901) p 6,471 O28 32 
Student.......... 61 (45-93) aire 61,630 i aie 37 
Race: 
Black............ 120 247 13,420 6,540 16 
(88-190) (146-823) 
Nonblack......... 148 291 13,400 6,820 20 
(127-178) (236-381) 
Age: š 
25 or less......... 152 264 46,790 27,020 71 
(134-176) (219-335) 
26 or more........ 112 1,152 2,680 260 3 
(77-200) ($76-115, 520) 
Overall total........ 96 192 13,190 6,630 13 


(84-113) (156-248) 


Interjurisdictional patterns —Tables 1-3 show that both arrest/use ra- 
tios are higher in Cook County and lower in Washington; Douglas County 
is intermediate. That is, the probability of arrest for marijuana users is 
higher in Cook County than in Douglas County and lowest in Washington. 
The relationship of the magnitude of the arrest/use ratios for these juris- 
dictions is approximately: 24 : 14 : 1. When each jurisdiction’s arrest rates 
and estimated user rates are examined separately, the basis for the ob- 
served ordering of ratios becomes apparent. Cook County has the highest 
arrest rates; the arrest rates in Washington, D.C., and Douglas County 
are about one-third as large. In estimated drug use, Washington and Cook 
County are similar and have higher user rates than Douglas County. Thus, 
the difference in ratios is produced by a substantially higher arrest rate 
in Cook County. In this respect, a question that is raised by these data 
is why arrest rates are so much higher in Cook County than in Washing- 
ton or Douglas County. 

Effects of gender—Tables 1-3 also show the relevant arrest/use com- 
parisons by gender. Overall, larger gender differences appear in Cook 
County than in Washington; gender differences are smallest in Douglas 
County. The relationship between gender and the arrest/use ratios is con- 
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TABLE 3 . 


ARREST/USER RATIOS, USER RATES, AND ARREST RATES BY FOUR 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS FOR DOUGLAS COUNTY 























ARREST 
Arrest/User RATIOS RATES 
(per 100,000 Users) User RATES (per 100,000 
{per 100,000 persons) Persons 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC Possession: Possession: 
GROUP Ever Use Current Use Ever Use Current Use Possession 
Gender 
Male............. 255 754 15,950 5,400 41 
(207-332) (558-1 , 176) ; 
Female........... 87 304 4,280 1, 230 4 
(66-129) (179-1, 012) 
Employment status: 
White collar...... 83 (63-120) ga 15,303 sala 13 
Blue collar........ 419 (277-884) sa 9,086 cay 38 
Student.......... 214 (143-428) R 16,350 TH 35 
Race: 
Black... 195 325 24,730 14,340 48 
(131-390) (198-930) 
Nonblack......... 214 791 8,710 2,360 19 
(178-270) (577-1, 258) 
Age: 
25 or less......... 268 _ 591 31,000 14,050 84 
(220-343) (443-875) 
26 or more........ 89 1,429 4,010 250 4 
(67-134) (715-142 , 900) 
Overall total........ 137 420 9,740 3, 180 13 


(102-170) (319-622) 





sistent across all three jurisdictions: males have substantially higher arrest/ 
use ratios than females; overall, male ratios are about five times larger 


although this varies across jurisdictions. The gender differences in arrest/ - 


use ratios are attributable primarily to arrest rate differentials. 

Effects of occupation —Tables 1-3 also show that arrest/use ratios vary 
by occupational status, and these relationships are sizable and consistent 
across jurisdictions. Of all occupational groups, the blue-collar group has 
the highest arrest/use ratios; student ratios come next, and the white- 
collar group has the lowest ratios. This pattern is apparent in each of the 
three jurisdictions, although intrajurisdiction differences are les striking 
because of small sample sizes and, hence, less stable estimates.14 

The large arrest/use ratios for blue-collar persons are produced by this 
14 These occupational comparisons are affected by possible underestimation of bhie- 
collar user rates. While underestimation is plausible for all groups, our impression is that 
it is more marked for respondents in the blue-collar occupational group. As a result, 
analysis is possible only for those arrest/use ratios involving ever-use denominators 
because there are so many empty cells for current-user estimates. If, in fact, the user 
rates for the blue-collar group have been underestimated, its ratios may be inflated 
to a significant but unknown degree. However, we suspect that the arrest/use ratios 


for the blue-collar group would still be the highest even after a correction for use un- 
derestimation. ‘ 
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group’s high arrest rates coupled with relatively low estimated user rates. 
The student group also has a high arrest rate but the arrest/use ratios are 
lower than those for the blue-collar group because student user rates are 
the highest of the three occupational categories. The white-collar group has 
a moderately high user rate but it is coupled with the lowest arrest rates. 

Effects of race.—In contrast to the arrest/use ratio differences associated 
with gender and occupation, the effect of race is not consistent across juris- 
dictions. Tables 1-3 show arrest/use comparisons by race. Racial differ- 
ences are largest in Cook County and relatively small in Washington and 
Douglas County (except for current users). In Cook County, blacks have 
substantially higher arrest/use ratios than nonblacks—at least twice as 
large. These differences are attributable to a striking difference in arrest 
rates (black rates are about four times larger than those for nonblacks) 
which offsets small differences in estimated user rates. In contrast, Wash- 
ington and Douglas County show no appreciable racial differences. 

Effects of age.—Arrest/use comparisons by age are also shown in tables 
1-3. Like the racial comparisons reported above, the effect of age is not 
consistent across jurisdictions. The largest age differences are again found 
in Cook County; the differences in Douglas and Washington are generally 
smaller.1® In Cook County, the age effect is consistent across both ratio 
indices and is substantial. In this jurisdiction, persons 25 and under have 
higher arrest/use ratios than do persons over 25. Although the rates of 
both marijuana use and arrest are higher for the younger group, the age 
differential is greater for arrest rates than for use rates, and the younger 
group has correspondingly higher arrest/use ratios. 


EXPLICATING ARREST DIFFERENTIALS 


The data presented above show that the probability of arrest for mari- 
juana users varies by certain sociodemographic categories across and within 
jurisdictions. One general pattern of apprehension risk is a gender effect: 
males have substantially higher arrest probabilities than do females. This 


s 
15 We regard the Washington data as inconclusive for females because of the empty 
estimated user rate cells for black females. Similarly, Douglas County data show small 
ratio differences for males (with nonblack ratios generally. higher than those for blacks) ; 
again, the data for females are sufficiently incomplete to preclude confident comparisons. 


16 Probably not much should be made of the patterns for current-use ratios in Wash- 
ington and Douglas County because the current-use rates in these jurisdictions are based 
upon a single reported user in each. Consequently, the current-user rates are unstable 
and undoubtedly underestimated in these two jurisdictions. Despite the age variability 
in arrest/use ratios between jurisdictions, the patterns for the component rates sepa~ 
rately are similar. The under-25 is higher than the over-25 group in both arrest rate and 
estimated user rate.and, in general, the differential in arrest rates is greater than the 
differential in user rates, except for current-user estimates in Washington and Douglas 
County. 7 
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pattern is clear and consistent across all jurisdictions. A second general 
pattern of apprehension risk is an occupational group effect: the probabil- 
ity of arrest is generally higher for blue-collar persons then for others; 
students show higher arrest probabilities than do white-collar persons. 
Third, age patterns of apprehension risk are more clearly jurisdiction spe- 
cific. The age effects observed in Washington, D.C., and Douglas County 
arrest/use ratios differ visibly from those of Cook County. Finally, the 
effect of race on arrest probability involves one of this study’s more in- 
teresting findings: a race effect is apparent only in Cook County where 
blacks have higher arrest/use ratios. 

As indicated earlier, such differences do not necessarily constitute evi- 
dence of selectivity. The general question they raise, however, pertains to 
their explicability: What can be made, sociologically, of these differences? 
The question of explicability directs attention to three possible compo- 
nents of the sanctioning episode: (1) the distribution and characteristics 
of sanctionable acts—or actors; here, differential sanctioning is explained 
in terms of “differential violations,” including the kind or number or seri- 
ousness of those violations; (2) the organization and focus of sanctioning 
agents; here, differential sanctioning is explained in terms of “differential 
enforcement,” including the harassment of, or discriminatior. against, cer- 
tain presumed offenders. It is assumed that the sanctionakle acts, both 
kind and number, are constant across sociodemographic groups; and (3) 
the intersect or interaction of sanctionable acts or actors and the organi- 
zation or focus of sanctioning; this latter approach explains differential 
sanctioning in terms of “differential visibility.” 

In exploring these alternative explanations, we reject a simple differen- 
tial violation interpretation of the arrest rate differentials for marijuana 
possession. The data show that the most frequently arrested groups also 
have generally higher estimated user rates. At the same time, the differ- 
ences in the violation rates are insufficient to account for the arrest rate 
differences (which are typically much greater in magnitude); indeed, this 
differential between the arrest differences and the marijuana-tse differences 
is sufficiently large and robust to preclude possible effects of measurement 
or sampling errors in our estimation procedure. The explanztion we wish 
to explore is the third——differential visibility. Our analysis focuses on the 
conditions under which violations come to be “suspected,” that is, come 
to the attention of enforcement agents and prompt a response from them. 

Prior research indicates that, for most criminal offenses, the likelihood 
of detection is affected to a great extent by the behavior of citizen com- 
plainants and victims who decide whether or not to contact the police 
(Black 1970; Reiss 1971). However, except for a small percentage of 
drug offenses which are reported by nonparticipant*third parties, citizens 
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play a relatively small role in determining whether or not drug violations 
are detected. In contrast to most other crimes, the detection of drug of- 
fenses—which do not produce victims or complainants—virtually always 
arises from police-initiated contacts with the violator. 

In drug law enforcement, virtually all criminal arrests are produced by 
one of two policing styles. First is the police-initiated investigation in 
which police actively seek out violations of drug laws, especially those in- 
volving commercial distribution. This style involves the use of undercover 
agents, drug buys, stakeouts, and informants. A second drug law enforce- 
ment style encompasses residual police activity: drug violations are “spon- 
taneously” detected in the course of preventive patrol, traffic control, or 
general “peace keeping” activity. Here, the primary determinant affecting 
the detection of drug violators is whether the police conduct a search dur- 
ing the citizen encounter (see Johnson and Bogomolny 1972, 1973; Bon- 
nie and Johnson, forthcoming). 

In marijuana arrests generally, it is estimated that about two-thirds of 
all arrestees are apprehended spontaneously without any prior investiga- 
tive activity; furthermore, these arrests usually are made by general 
patrolmen in the course of the routine policing of public areas, often after 
a seizure involving less than one ounce of marijuana (see Morton et al. 
1968; Johnson and Bogomolny 1972). We attempted to further illuminate 
the observed arrest probability differences by examining data pertaining 
to the circumstances of detection and arrest for the various demographic 
groups within and across jurisdictions. Supplemental analyses of additional 
data in the arrest files involved reported information about the number of 
persons included in an arrest, the location of the arrest, the type of police 
officer involved, the occurrence of prior drug-related investigation, and the 
type of enforcement activity leading to detection and arrest. 

In examining these data, we found the following patterns: (1) males, 
compared to females, were more often arrested by general patrolmen, 
often in vehicles, more often arrested alone, and more often had prior 
records. Conversely, arrest of females more often involved investigative or 
proactive *policing where the apprehension occurs in an indoor nonpublic 
location. (2) Student arrestees in all jurisdictions were less often targets 
of prior investigation than other persons. Arrests involving students appear 
to involve spontaneous or routine general patrol-citizen encounters, often 
in connection with a vehicle stop. Similarly, arrests of blue-collar persons 
(in Cook County and Washington), compared to arrests of white-collar 
persons, were somewhat more likely to result from spontaneous police con- 
tact and to involve persons with prior arrest records. (3) In all jurisdic- 
tions younger persons (25 and under) were generally more often arrested 
in vehicles or groups “than older arrestees, while the older group more 
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often involved persons with prior records and arrests in an indoor context. 
(4) Racial differences are evident in the circumstances of detection only 
in Cook County. In this jurisdiction, the apprehension of blacks, compared 
to arrests of nonblacks, was less often the result of prior crug-related in- 
vestigations, and more often occurred in a “street” context as a result of 
either spontaneous police contact or the detection or susp.cion of simul- 
taneous nondrug events or offenses. 

To further scrutinize the relationship between arrest probability and 
certain arrest circumstances, we dichotomized the arrest sample into high 
and low arrest probability groups. The high probability zroup includes 
nonblack males 25 and under, black males 25 and under, and black males 
over 25. The low probability group includes all females and nonblack males 
over 25. The two groups were compared, for each jurisdiction, with respect 
to a prior arrest record, an investigation prior to the arrest, the prevalence 
of group arrests, the public or private arrest location, and the recorded 
cause of police presence. 

These comparisons are summarized in table 4. The data show that in 
each jurisdiction arrests of persons in the high arrest probability group, 
compared with those in the low probability group (1) more frequently in- 
volved persons with a prior arrest record; (2) less often resulted from 
a prior investigation, except in Douglas County; (3) more often involved 
apprehension of a single suspect (rather than a group “bust’”’); (4) more 
often occurred in a public (“street”) location; (5) more often involved 
spontaneous contact with police (rather than either reactive or proactive 


TABLE 4 


DIMENSIONS OF DETECTION AND APPREHENSION BY HIGH ANE LOW ARREST 
PROBABILITY GROUPS FOR THREE JURISDICTIONS (%) (PARTZIAL TABLE) 











Prior Investi- Single Public Spon- General 

N Arrest gation Arrestee Area taneous Patrol 

Cook County... (3,813) 54.42 21.32 29.35 72.36 £0.38 86.81 
Highs. csv i (3,091) 56,84 15.95 30.93 80.69 £5.61, 89.52 
Low......... (653) 45.02 47.01 19.14 32.62 23.74 74.27 
Missing. ..... (69) (168) (101) (24) (21) (625) (81) 
Douglas County (108) 47.22 34.26 22.22 54.63 19.44 41.67 
High......... (89) 49.44 34.83 23.60 58.43 21.35 41.57 
Low T (18) 33.33 33.33 16.67 33.33 21.11 38.89 
Missing...... (1) (0) (1) (5) (0) (15) (0) 
Washington, D.C. (712) 25.70 35.25 31.32 67.70 £2.13 42,28 
High......... (547) 29.43 33.27 35.28 71.66 43.88 45.16 
Low.......-- (135) 14.07 40.74 19.26 51.85 35.56 29.63 
Missing. ..... (30) (147) (3) (41) (7) (30) (7) 





Notg.—~This is a partial table insofar as percentage distributions are shown for only the variable category 
of interest, i.e., the proportion of the arrest group—with a prior arrest record, apprehended after an investiga- 
tion, apprehended alone, apprehended in a public place, apprehended spontaneously, apprehended by a general 
patrolman. The rows designated as “missing” display the number of cases for which arrest circumstance data 
were unrecorded or unknown. 
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policing), especially in Cook and Douglas Counties; and (6) more often 
were carried out by general patrolmen than"by officers with a limited or 
specialized jurisdiction, especially in Cook County and Washington. 

These relationships between arrestee characteristics and arrest circum- 
stances suggest to us two considerations for explaining the observed dif- 
ferences in marijuana arrest probabilities. First, the data indicate that the 
number and kind of marijuana users who enter the criminal justice system 
depend largely on the nature and scope of police detection activity. In par- 
ticular, the substantial role played by general patrol officers in generating 
“spontaneous” arrests is remarkable. Our characterization of these arrests 
as spontaneous and resulting from fortuitous police contact is consistent 
with Black’s (1970) description of typical proactive police activity, that 
“in the average case proactive detection involves a simultaneous detection 
of the violative acts and of the violative person” (Black 1970, p. 735). 
The discovery of drug offenses may vary from a proactive but nonin- 
vestigatory search for drug crime to an essentially reactive style associated 
with the ordinary patrolman who routinely encounters “suspicious behav- 
ior,” “suspicious circumstances,” and traffic violations in which drugs are 
serendipitously discovered. 

The second consideration pertains to how behavior or circumstances 
come to the awareness of police as suspected violations. Although the data 
presented are not sufficient to determine unequivocally what specifically 
triggered the police attention or suspicion that preceded these arrests, sev- 
eral explanations are plausible. The first is the importance of the social 
location of suspects and suspected activity. The data analyzed here suggest 
that the context and manner in which marijuana is used render it more 
or less susceptible to detection. The sociodemographic groups examined 
may differ in the extent to which marijuana was used in publicly accessible 
settings and this difference may in turn lead to differences in detectability. 
Stinchcombe (1963) notes the importance of police access to private (vs. 
public) places including those situations or settings whose penetration by 
law enforcement agents is formally limited by statutory or constitutional 
specificatipns. Stinchcombe suggests that private places are differentially 
distributed across various social groupings and that arrests dependent upon 
public discovery are correlated with the distribution of private places. 
Similarly, Chambliss and Seidman (1971) have speculated about the legal 
consequences of differential access of social classes to the “institution of 
privacy.” The public context of marijuana law enforcement (where gen- 
eral patrol officers play a major role in generating spontaneous arrests 
during routine patrol activity) implies that variations in detection and 
apprehension should correlate with the distribution of access to private 
places (and corresponding use of public places for otherwise private activi- 
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ties). The data examined here are consistent with this interpretation. The 
groups most liable to arrest ‘were also those groups with least access to 
privacy and whose arrests most frequently involved discovery in a public 
context (i.e., in vehicles, in the street, or in off-street, on-view settings). 

The social location of suspects and suspected activity alsc directs atten- 
tion to the sociological importance of “territoriality” (e.g., see Lyman and 
Scott 1967). Aside from the question of differential access to privacy, the 
location of sanctionable actors may determine the kind of social reaction 
they prompt. Werthman and Piliavin (1967) conclude that areas regarded 
by some persons as “home space” (suitable for activities that might oth- 
erwise violate the public order if enacted in public places) may be re- 
garded by others, such as police officers, as public areas subject to mainte- 
nance of public order. In this regard, we note that in Washington, D.C., 
arrests of young blacks frequently occurred in an urban street setting 
while arrests of young whites often occurred in parks. One implication of 
this finding is that public territories frequently provided the “testing 
ground” of challenges to authorities (Lyman and Scott 1967). In these 
contexts, a behavior whose propriety or whose relationship to the public 
order is in dispute may be enacted openly in public to gererate confron- 
tation; and, indeed, the marijuana controversy seems to have involved this 
kind of symbolic interaction (see Kaplan 1970; Bonnie and Whitebread 
1974). The large number of arrests of young nonblack persons in Wash- 
ington, D.C., may reflect precisely this phenomenon: a substantial num- 
ber of these arrests were made in park areas where, it may be recalled, 
the protest rallies of 1970 and 1971 were also located. Many of the arrests 
associated with these events involved drug charges. 

Beyond accessibility to public view, the visibility of deviant activity 
also involves the coding of behaviors and persons into “suspected” cate- 
gories. This interpretive component implicates a second exdlanation—the 
potential significance of cues in the apprehension of suspects (Piliavin and 
Briar 1964). In this regard, the general overrepresentation cf young, blue- 
collar males may reflect either a greater visibility of these persons and 
their marijuana use to the police or a police predisposition eto search. 
persons with these characteristics. Matza’s (1969) discussion of the role 
of categorical resemblance within the “method of suspicion” indicates that 
not all social categories of persons and activities are equally “suspect.” 
Organizational pressures for efficient policing inevitably encourage police 
reliance on resemblance to “known” categories of suspected persons. Sus- 
picion is neither randomly directed nor incidental, but rather methodical 
and involves the application of existing category systems of suspects. Cer- 
tain characteristics of actors and action may signify such categories and, 
therefore, serve as cues that affect police perceptions focus police attention, 
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and direct police investigation. Although we are without direct observa- 
tional data concerning these dimensions of ‘police activity, the available 
data do suggest certain patterns of police suspicion. As we have indicated, 
the most frequently arrested groups—young males, often black—more 
often involve general patrol officers and a police-citizen encounter where 
the marijuana violation was not initially or directly seen. Instead, arrests 
of these groups often result from police stops for other purposes, often 
“suspicious circumstances” after which a search produced marijuana evi- 
dence. Many of these arrests imply a methodical application of suspicion 
to persons with reputations for “making trouble.” 

Finally, we note that although the police harassment hypothesis is 
often associated with drug law enforcement, it is also apparent that the 
context of much marijuana use is one where such activity is visible. In 
these circumstances, the probability of police-offender contact is greatly 
increased, a condition that is largely determined by marijuana users. The 
data presented here are compatible with both interpretations—differential 
enforcement or differential visibility—and, therefore, with either inappro- 
priate or appropriate selectivity. We wish to emphasize, however, that 
an empirically based choice among them requires observational’ data con- 
cerning the arrest event, including the detection process by which citizens 
are linked to a violation. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding analysis estimated arrest probabilities for marijuana users 
by combining arrest data with marijuana user estimates for three juris- 
dictions. Sociodemographic variations in the estimated arrest probabilities 
show two general effects: arrest probabilities are higher for males than for 
females and higher for blue-collar persons than others in all three juris- 
dictions. Other effects are more clearly jurisdictionally specific: in two 
jurisdictions, persons under 25 have higher arrest probabilities than older 
persons; in one jurisdiction, arrest probabilities are higher for blacks than 
nonblacks? 

Because a simple differential violation explanation for these differences 
can be ruled out, alternative interpretations were explored. This subse- 
quent analysis involved examining additional data pertaining to the cir- 
cumstances of marijuana arrests and certain characteristics of the law en- 
forcement activity that preceded the arrests in these three jurisdictions. 
Here, we explored the plausibility of both “differential enforcement” and 
“differential visibility” explanations for the observed arrest probability 
differences. It was concluded that both interpretations are consistent with 
the available data; that is, the social location of much marijuana use as 
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well as the suspicion cued by certain sociodemographic characteristics of 
marijuana users are equally tenable explanations of these arrest prob- 
ability differentials. 

Despite the common assumptions concerning the prevalence of inappro- 
priate selectivity in policing, it appears that its documen-ation is more 
difficult than imagined. There are. some alternative explanations for selec- 
tivity in law enforcement. 
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The concern of this study is the differential prevalence of stress in 
rural and urban areas. Although it has long been alleged that urban 
life is more stressful than that experienced in rural districts, the 
available evidence is far from consistent. This study, employing 
stress-alleviative drug use as an operational index of szress, examines 
rates of prescriptions for such drugs across the rural-urban continu- 
um in New Zealand. The data, obtained from a nationwide survey of 
pharmacists, are contrary to much of our convenitonal wisdom re- 
garding urban stress. Our findings indicate that in fact stress-related 
disorders are much more prevalent among rural than urban residents. 


Life in the city is clearly one of mixed blessings. Yet there r2mains a wide- 
spread conviction that, because of a multitude of “undesirable” character- 
istics, the city constitutes an environment inimical to the physical and 
mental health of its inhabitants. Concomitantly, rural life is widely believed 
to be characterized by neighborliness, peace, and a style of living more 
beneficial to man as he works in harmony with nature (Srole 1972; Hawley 
1972). 

Fostering these views is an antiurban bias, a current manifestation: of 
which is the belief that, since city life is inherently more stressful than 
rural life, psychological disorders occur more frequently among urban 
dwellers. 

Most studies of psychological disorders have focused exclusively on 
urban populations; studies attempting rural-urban comparisons have large- 
ly been restricted to investigations within limited geographical locales 
(Kasl and Harburg 1975; Dohrenwend and Dohrenwenc 1974). Some 
researchers have been able to demonstrate higher rates 07 psychological 
disorder for urban areas, although there are equally persuasive arguments 


1 This research was supported by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations’ Program in 
Support of Research on Population Policy and by university research grants from 
Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand, and the University of Victoria, Canada. 
An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Association, San Diego, March 1976. We wish to express. our gratitude to 
the Chemists’ Guild of New Zealand and to the hundreds*of cooperating pharmacists 
whose assistance made this study possible. 
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and evidence that psychological disorder is no more likely in urban than 
in rural areas (Srole 1972, 1977; Fischer 1973). 


PURPOSE 


Previous comparisons of rural and urban areas as to the incidence of 
mental disorder have been limited both in terms of the populations studied 
and the measurement of mental health. Additionally, these studies all suf- 
fer from an incomplete conceptualization of the intrinsic relationship be- 
tween environmental stressors and resultant strain as experienced by in- 
dividuals. Specifically, the extent to which persons use stress-alleviative 
drugs to cope with stress engendered by their sociospatial environments 
has been ignored. 

Our study focused on stress-alleviating behavior rather than on re- 
corded contacts with mental health agencies or disorder rates as measured 
through perceived symptoms. Employing the prevalence of psychotropic 
drug use as an indicator of stress, we examined the number of prescrip- 
tions for these psychotherapeutic agents across the rural-urban continuum 
for an entire nation. 


DATA ACQUISITION AND TREATMENT 


In the spring of 1973, data were solicited from all pharmacists in 168 
cities, county towns, and other administrative districts in New Zealand. 
This information included the name of the drug prescribed, client sex, and 
daily dosage for every tranquilizer prescription filled on an average day.” 
Additional information was requested on the total number of antacid and 
hypnotic or sleeping pill prescriptions filled on that day. These data were 
adjusted and aggregated for each locality to provide an index of the aver- 
age per capita number of prescriptions written for each type of drug. Of 
1,058 questionnaires sent to pharmacists, 864 or 82% were returned with 
the information requested. Nonresponse was dealt with simply by increas- 
ing the number of prescriptions on a proportional basis. For example, if 
two of 10 pharmacists in a community failed to reply, we increased the 
number of prescriptions for that locality by 20%. 

The rural-urban variable, while the focus of considerable debate con- 
cerning its utility, has traditionally been measured in terms of the demo- 
graphic structure. Rurality is usually assumed to characterize places with 
a population of fewer than 1,000, but frequently a size of 2,500 and 
2 The pharmacists were asked to record the prescription data on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing the receipt of our letter and questionnaire, unless for some reason they felt it 


was not an average day. In that case we asked them to provide data from either Tues- 
day or Thursday—whichever day they felt to be “average.” 
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under is used. This study examined the full range of community sizes 
rather than arbitrarily defining communities as rural or urban. The fact 
that “community” or “locality” refers to administrative districts rather 
than general urbanized areas probably introduces some bias into the sta- 
tistics. A few localities are more urban than their population size alone 
would indicate, for they are actually suburban communities rather than 
independent small towns. It is unlikely, however, that the removal of 
these few problematic localities would significantly alter our general find- 
ings regarding the differences between the most rural and the largest 
places. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the rates of prescriptions filled per month for stress- 
alleviative drugs by community size. “Tranquilizers” refers here to both 
minor and major tranquilizers as well as antidepressants. The pattern for 
each of the three groupings of drugs (tranquilizers, hypnotics, and ant- 
acids), is very similar—the larger the locality, the lower the mean monthly 
rate of prescriptions filled.? Particularly dramatic is a comparison of the 


TABLE 1 


MEAN MONTHLY RATES* OF PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED FOR TRANQUILIZERS, 
HYPNOTICS, AND ANTACIDS BY POPULATION SIZE OF LOCALITY 
(New Zealand, 1973) 


PRESCRIPTION RATES 








Size oF LOCALITY (Xj) N Tranquilizers (¥1) Hypnotics (Y2) Antacids (Fs) 
Under 1,000........... 24 166.46 80.98 41.98 
1,000-2,499....... re tease 28 131.09 68.47 30.38 
2,900-4,999............ 39 109.27 51.94 24.17 
5,000-9,999............ 32 102.86 50.85 21.84 
10,000-24,999.......... 23 93.87 39.85 16.75 
25,000-99,999.......... 18 90.27 44.52 19.08 
100,000 and over....... 4 80.92 41.34 17.59 
All localities. .......... 168 114.39 55.76 25.44 


r=—.3l4t r=—.3Bt r= —.242t 
P< .001 P< 001 P*< 001 


v 





* Per 1,000 population. 
: T Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated for ungrouped data with population size log trans- 
ormed. 


3 Although major and minor tranquilizers are available only by prescription, antacids 
and certain mild hypnotics are sold also over the counter in New Zealand. Thus our 
drug rates are somewhat underrepresentative of all antacid and hypnotic drugs con- 
sumed. This, however, is not an issue in this research, for we are concerned not with 
the self-perception of stress symptoms but, rather, with symptoms severe enough that 
the person has sought medical assistance and a qualified physician has ‘prescribed a 
chemotherapeutic agent to alleviate what ke sees as the symptomatology characterizing 
psychophysiological stress. 
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most rural districts with those cities of 100,000 and over; the- number of 
prescriptions filled in the rural areas is almost double that in the largest 
cities. Corresponding to the figures in the body of the table are the corre- 
lations as calculated from ungrouped data. While caution is advised in 
the interpretation of any correlation using ratio variables (Schuessler 
1974), in every case the number of prescriptions filled varies inversely or 
is negatively associated with city size. 

In order to specify the use of the various drugs by both males and 
females, minor tranquilizers, antipsychotics, and antidepressants were each 
considered separately. The rural-urban differences for mild-tranquilizer and 
antidepressant use shown in table 2 are even more striking than the trends 
shown in table 1. There is a relatively consistent inverse relationship be- 
tween the size of a community and its rate of tranquilizer and antide- 
pressant use for both males and females, although, as found in other 
studies, females use a far larger proportion of these drugs than do males. 

The relationship of community size and the use of antipsychotics, how- 
ever, is not as clear. While an inverse relationship is still in evidence, the 
figures in the body of the table demonstrate that the pattern of use is 
rather irregular. The explanation for this apparent irregularity may lie 
in the differences in diagnosed disorders. Antipsychotic drugs reflect a 
symptomatology quite different from those for which either antidepres- 
sants or milder tranquilizers would be prescribed. 

Taken together, the findings reported here are highly congruent and 
provide significant evidence relative to the actual distribution of stress- 
related disorders. Clearly both men and women in rural areas receive a far 
larger number of drugs per capita than do persons in the larger urban 
areas. 


ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 


Sex, age, income, education, ethnicity, and marital status have all have 
been shown to be associated with stress and mental health and in some 
cases with psychotherapeutic drug use. The potential explanatory effect 
of these variables was examined by looking at their distribution across the 
community-size continuum. Data from the 1971 census indicate that sex 
ratios, age distribution, ethnicity, and marital status do not vary sub- 
stantially with population size and may be disregarded as sources of 
variance in rural-urban differences. Socioeconomic status, however, has 
generally been shown to be an important predictor of stress-related dis- 
orders. In order to test the covariance of socioeconomic status with com- 
munity size, we utilized data from the census to calculate median incomes, 
the percentage of the ptor, and two measures of educational status for 
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each locality. Simple product-moment correlations reveal community size 
to have a low but positive association with educational status but to be 
virtually unrelated to either median or low income. Furthermore, con- 
trolling for both median income and the percentage of the poor failed 
to alter significantly the negative correlation between community size and 
rate of drug use. For example, where Y equals percentage of the poor, 
TVX, a FY = —.29; "YX, . Yo = —.29; rY X34 :. Yo = —.23, Additional- 
ly, socioeconomic status is of questionable importance in determining differ- 
ential rates of psychotropic drug use. Although Parry et al. (1973) found 
a slight curvilinear relationship between psychotherapeutic drug use and 
socioeconomic level, other studies have found no association. Finally, any 
supposed effects of socioeconomic status on drug use would be vitiated 
at least in part by the fact that New Zealand has a system of socialized 
medicine, in which all prescribed pharmaceuticals are free, and only token 
charges are made for physician services. 

Beyond the foregoing social variables, however, there are additional 
factors which might be proffered as explanations for the observed rural- 
urban variations in stress-related disorders: A most crucial variable in any 
study examining levels of drug prescribing is the physician, for there is 
usually a direct association between the number of physicians in an area 
and the number of prescriptions filled (Rabin and Bush 1974). Thus, if 
we found a larger number of physicians per capita in rural districts, we 
might assume that this accounts in part for the large per capita number of 
prescriptions filled. However, the opposite is actually the case, with both 
higher case loads and fewer physicians per capita in rural and semirural 
areas, although the differences are marginal. One reviewer has suggested 
that there might also be rural-urban differences in physician diagnosis 
and/or preferred treatments. Although we have been unable to find any 
studies that either confirm or refute such a relationship, it is possible that 
physicians in rural and semirural areas are relying more heavily on drug 
therapy because of an absence of the clinics, therapists, and general mental 
health services that are available to urban physicians. Although it is un- 
likely that fhe availability of these alternative treatments could account 
for the observed differences in drug use, it is a possible source of variance 
and one which should be investigated in future studies. 

A final factor which might explain the rural-urban variations in drug 
use is the differential degree to which these populations use substitute 
stress alleviators such as alcohol. In order to test for the differential use 
of alcohol across the rural-urban continuum, we examined data from a ` 
national survey of 3,148 households in 201 New Zealand communities; we - 
found no association between community size and the frequency with which 
persons reported they drink an alcoholic beverage. This suggests that the 
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use of alcohol is not a significant alternative to medically prescribed drugs, 
at least in New Zealand. * 


DISCUSSION 


Research evidence suggesting that urban life is associated with stress 
seems to be at considerable variance with the findings reported here. One 
explanation for this contrariety may derive from the fact that earlier 
studies have concentrated on the more obvious pathologi2s such as diag- 
nosed mental and physical morbidities or even mortality rates. If psycho- 
tropic-drug use is more prevalent in rural areas, we would expect to find 
a lower prevalence of the symptoms of impairment in the same areas if 
the symptoms are alleviated through drug use. By concentrating on the 
symptoms of stress, earlier researchers may have overlooked the crucial 
intervening condition of coping behavior as manifested th-ough the use of 
mood-modifying drugs (Webb and Collette 1975). 

Alternatively, a lack of stimulation and the routinization of an isolated 
life-style may account for the greater prevalence in rural communities of 
the symptoms of stress. Through the predominantly urban mass media, 
ruralists may be exposed to life-style aspirations beyond their reach; and 
their relative deprivation may engender feelings of frustration, alienation, 
and isolation. We might also speculate that rural residents are more like- 
ly to be exposed to a larger number of situational and continuous stresses. 
The crowding of rural housing, an inability to escape easily to distracting 
amusements, and the stifling social pressure of small towns may combine 
with other factors to produce a highly stressful environment. 


CONCLUSION 


From the evidence presented here, it would appear that rural residents 
constitute a high-risk group with regard to mental health. To suggest that 
mental helath is worse in rural areas is contrary to conventional wisdom, 
yet this seems to be the only conclusion which can be drawn after a care- 
ful examination of these data. While a number of other factors might be 
suggested as possible explanations of these unexpected rural-urban dif- 
ferences in drug use, we could find no substantial evidence to support 
alternative explanations. These data, by failing to suppozt the ubiquitous 
contention that urban environments are more stressful than rural or semi- 
rural ones, are of major import for environmental and medical policy 
formulation. 
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| Commentary and Debate 


The comments printed in this section are limited to brief critiques 
of articles and reviews published in the AJS. These comments are 
expected to address specific errors or flaws. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Authors of 


articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, subject to the 
same length limits. The AJS does not publish commenters’ rebuttals to 
authors’ replies. Longer or less narrowly focused comments on articles 
published in the AJS should be submitted themselves as articles. 





COMMENT ON “THE COURSE OF MOTHER-TONGUE 
DIVERSITY IN NATIONS” 


Although the paper being discussed, “The Course of Mother-Tongue 
Diversity in Nations,” by Lieberson, Dalto, and Johnston (AJS 81 [July 
1975]: 34-61), is, in many ways, a pioneering effort by the authors to 
come to grips with the large variety of available data on language charac- 
teristics, across time and space, I am appalled that the editor of the 
American Journal of Sociology, and his referees, accepted the manuscript 
for publication in its present form. Because I have worked with several 
of the data used by Lieberson et al. (although not as long and as exten- 
sively as the senior author), I feel that it is my duty to indicate—to 
readers who might otherwise be misled by some of the claims made in 
the paper, as well as to the original authors and the rezerees—the many 
errors made in the handling of the data, and to mention some problems 
with these data, which the authors chose not to discuss m their paper. 

My comments fall into several different categories: 

1, Problems with the use of data from secondary sources. Many of the 
data on mother-tongue diversity, which constitute the dependent variable 
in the analysis, derive ultimately from sources other then those cited. In 
several cases, the authors either have not checked the documeniation 
available in those sources, or—being unable to check it—have made 
rather dubious assumptions about such data. Two major categories should 
be mentioned: 

a) Data taken from Rustow 1968. Various data in table 1 are identified 
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as being drawn from an article by Rustow (source 6). When one checks 
Rustow’s article, one finds that he cites othér sources for his data. The 
authors have given the year 1960 to all data taken from Rustow. In 
Rustow’s sources to which I had access, I could check the true year for 
which the data were collected. (In all these cases, Rustow got his figures 
from various United Nations Demographic Yearbooks, a point to which 
I return later.) 

The following countries are affected by this incorrect dating: Belgium 
1960 should be 1947, Costa Rica 1960 should be 1950, Dominican Re- 
public 1960 should be 1950, Germany 1960 should be 1950, Greece 1960 
should be 1951, Poland 1960 should be 1946, and Yugoslavia 1960 should 
be 1953. Several interesting consequences of this thoughtless borrowing 
may be noted. First of all, and trivially, the observations for these units 
are incorrect, since the dependent variable is a measure of the change in 
diversity over time. In the case of Poland, for example, the true time 
span is 15 years instead of 29, and the dependent variable should thus 
be about twice the value reported in the paper. A second ‘consequence is 
that two of the 35 nations “disappear,” since the two values reported by 
the authors are, in effect, the same, though obtained from two different 
sources. Costa Rica and the Dominican Republic are in this position: in 
both cases, both measures do refer to 1950, as noted above: Since Rustow 
rounds the data on mother-tongue composition to full percentages, while 
Lieberson et al. do not, there are apparent, though small, changes in 
linguistic diversity for these two countries. Such changes are quite obvi- 
ously artificial. A third consequence of the careless use of “derived” 
secondary data may be seen for Yugoslavia. I have already indicated that 
the 1953 and 1960 values for that country both refer to 1953. Yet, the 
paper gives values for the A index of .447 and .455, reflecting a fairly 
large, but remember artifactual, change in diversity during these seven 
years. The cause of the difference is, again, the fact that Rustow rounds 
his data to full percentages and only provides data on the two largest 
groups in the country, while Lieberson uses four decimals and all groups 
in the country. 

I am unable to check another of Rustow’s original sources: this is the 
report edited by S. I. Bruk (published in Moscow, 1962). Thus, I cannot 
state anything about the way in which these data were produced. It is 
doubtful, however, that these data in fact refer to 1960 (especially since 
no census data on mother tongues were reported for those countries in the 
various United Nations Demographic Yearbooks). Countries in this cate- 
gory are Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden. 

b) Data taken from Kirk 1946. In a similarly careless fashion, the 
authors use many data from Kirk’s book (source 2 in table 1) apparently 
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without bothering to read the footnotes (or, at least, not heeding the 
warnings about reliability supplied in those footnotes). The following 
points need to be noted (all of them taken directly from Kirk, p. 229). 
(1) The Albanian data for 1938 are “as estimated in a special study,” 
for which Kirk provides no further information. (2) The cata for Czecho- 
slovakia 1930 are based on “ethnic nationality,” a concept which is highly 
related to, but not identical with mother tongue. (3) For Denmark 1930, 
“. . in the absence of a Danish linguistic census, the figure for German 
is that obtained for North Schleswig in the German census of 1910.” 
(4) For Italy 1931, “. . . because of the absence of an Italian linguistic 
census in 1931, the estimated linguistic minorities were derived from 
earlier Italian and Austrian censuses.” (5) For the Netherlands 1930, 

. persons speaking Frisian are included in the Dutch total.” Inspection 
of Kirk’s table shows that the only persons not included in the Dutch 
total are “others” and “no answer.” The measure of diversity for the 
Netherlands 1930 is thus largely based on the “no answer” category. 
(6) For Yugoslavia 1931, “. . . estimates were secured by assuming the 
same percentage distribution as was given in 1921.” 

2. The mixing of measures. Census data on language generally fall into 
three categories: (a) mother tongue, that is, the language first learned in 
childhood; (b) current language, main language, or “tome language”; 
and (c) the ability to speak specific languages. 


As Kirk points out, “. . . the use of ‘mother tongue’ Iavors minorities 
in the process of assimilation . . .”; “customary language favors the 
dominant language. . . . Finally, the criterion of knowledge of a language 


as the basis for classification obviously gives maximum numbers. Thus, 
its use in the German census of 1933 gave a maximal number of German 
speakers, including a great many bilinguals” (p. 224). In other words, 
“mother tongue” tends to overstate diversity if diversity is declining, 
while “specific ability” tends to understate diversity under all conditions. 
The United Nations Demographic Yearbooks take care to pay what 
specific measures were used. For instance, the “main language” or “usual 
language” concept tends to be used in the censuses of Finland, Greece, 
Poland, South Africa, Turkey, Austria, and Germany (exept 1933), while 
the “ability to speak designated languages” was used in the censuses of 
Belgium, Norway, and the United Kingdom and in the German census of 
1933. For many other countries, I am unable, at this point, to determine 
what measure of language ability was used (e.g., Albania, Denmark, 
Estonia, Latvia, the Netherlands). 

The effect of using different measures is not a trivial one. For the 1971 
census of Canada we have data on mother tongue (as ussd in the article). 
We also have data on the language spoken most often at home (a concept 
similar to main language or usual language) and data on the ability to 
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speak English and French. Based on the home language, the A index of 
diversity is .485. If we follow the procedure‘ which Rustow followed for 
Belgium (i.e., divide bilinguals equally over the two monolingual groups), 
we get an A index based on “ability to speak English or French” of about 
407. Remember that the mother-tongue figures produced an A index of 
.564. The worst aspect of this mixing of measures is not necessarily that 
different countries use different methods of measuring the linguistic com- 
position of their population, although this obviously affects comparability. 
Worse than this is that some countries used different measures in different 
years. For such countries (e.g., Germany) much of the reported changes in 
mother-tongue diversity may thus be an artifact of the change in measures. 

Another case of the “mixing of measures” occurs when the census does 
not cover the total population, or when subtle differences in measurement 
procedure are introduced. For example, the data for Canada, which are 
presented as a series of comparable figures, are affected by the following 
discontinuities. (1) The 1921 data refer to the population aged 10 and 
over, while the data from 1931 on refer tc the total population. (2) 
Before 1941 “mother tongue” was defined as the language first learned 
in childhood and still spoken, while from 1941 on the specification was 
that the language still be understood (the latter definition obviously ` 
demands fewer skills than the former one). (3) Data from 1951 on, but 
not before, include Newfoundland, which did not join Confederation until 
1949 (this is one of the most homogeneous provinces in the country). 
(4) Data for 1971 were collected by “self-enumeration,” while before 
that year they were collected by enumerator. It is not clear what the 
size of the effects of these various changes is, but it is obvious that they 
had some effect. I am unable to say which other countries are marred by 
similar discontinuities. 

3. Use of data of questionable reliability. Some of the data on language 
characteristics, on which the dependent variable is based, are of question- 
able reliability. As an example, consider the German data for 1933. As 
Kirk points out, the question in this census asked for the ability to speak 
German (not mother tongue) only in those areas having substantial lin- 
guistic miforities, while the entire citizen population of the remaining 
areas was assumed to use German. Given the political climate of Germany 
in 1933, one could imagine the courage required for speakers of Polish 
or Yiddish to reply that they were unable to speak German. Overall, I 
would be inclined to omit the 1933 data for Germany because of low 
reliability. 

4. Lack of fit for the dependent variable. Given the measures for lin- 
guistic diversity with their various problems, as noted above, Lieberson 
et al. then proceed to calculate the annual change in diversity, using a 
technique developed by* Coleman, in all those cases where more than two 
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diversity measures are available. They do not, however, report the degree 
of fit which this method gfves for those cases. A measure of variance 
explained would have been sufficient to indicate which measures of change 
adequately describe the trend over the whole time period. I am not in a 
position to replicate Coleman’s procedure, but inspection bf the reported 
data suggests rather poor fits for at least some of the cases. Especially 
suspect are the data for Greece 1928 (expected value would be around 
.053, observed value is .137) and Switzerland 1970 (expec-ed value about 
479, reported value .531). These differences are larger than most of the 
variations in actual diversity over time. 

5. Miscellaneous substantive comments. The authors taen proceed to 
explain variations in this derived measure of change in diversity, with the 
aid of various independent variables. Without commenting in detail on 
the quality of these independent variables, I would lik2 to make the 
following substantive comments. 

a) Regarding intergenerational mother-tongue change (p. 39). The 
authors assume that mother-tongue change occurs large-y in the shift 
between parent and child. First of all, there is evidence that, for some 
groups, intragenerational mother-tongue change does take place (e.g., 
among Canadian immigrant groups). Second, the measure of demographic 
metabolism becomes a little silly for those cases where we have a very 
long time span between the first and the last observation (e g., Switzerland, 
1880-1970). Moreover, the procedure becomes somewhat problematic in 
those cases where no census was available (as in the cases of Austria, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom) and obviously ridiculous in those cases 
where the language data used in that article do not come from the most 
recent census, but from an earlier one (such as I mentioned for Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia). Finally, for all cases where 
the diversity measure is based on main language or on the ability to 
speak designated languages, the measure of demographic metabolism is 
quite obviously irrelevant, since for these measures there is sometimes a 
substantial amount of intragenerational language shift (as demonstrated, 
for example, in my analysis of the data for Finland, 1951-1960 [see 
de Vries 1974]). ° 

b) The effects of segregation. Indices of segregation are calculated 
for 19 of the 35 countries. The authors point out that it was not always 
possible to obtain these indices from the earliest availabl2 subarea data, 
but they recomputed the dependent variable with an appropriate time 
span in such cases (p. 42, n. 6). It would have been inieresting to see 
these recomputed values, especially in those cases where the segregation 
indices refer to the most recent census (and where, as a result, the recom- 
puted measure of diversity change refers to a time span of zero years). 
This occurs for Greece, Latvia, South Africa, “and Yugoslavia. Such 
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measures would have been useful if one wanted to investigate the effects 
of diversity on segregation but are obviously inappropriate in the 
present case. 

c) The measurement of urbanization. The next independent variable 
examined in the paper is that of urbanization. There we find another case 
of mixed measures. Due to the fact that no sources are given for this 
variable, it was essentially impossible to check the accuracy of individual 
values. However, one gets an impression of the low degree of compar- 
ability of the measures given in the article by examining a number of 
sources. Davis (1969), for example, gives estimates of urban and total 
populations, for most countries in the world, for 1950, 1960, ard 1970. 
He reports various definitions of “urban,” ranging from “all settlements 
with a minimum size of 200” (as in the Nordic countries) to a minumum 
size of over 30,000 (as in Jamaica, where only the Kingston metropolitan 
area is defined as urban). 

I did inspect some of the “final” values for urbanization (by adding 
the “absolute change” to the “initial” value, on the assumption that 
urbanization always increases). Thus, the authors report a final value 
for Finland of .380, which I would take to refer to 1960. Shryock and 
Siegel (1973, p. 155) report a value of .559 for Finland 1960, using the 
definition applied by the Finnish central statistical office itself. Davis 
reports this second value. Other cases where different estimates (or 
reported figures) produce large differences from the ones reported in the 
article include Norway (.487 vs. .320), Greece (.570 vs. .430), and Bul- 
garia (.372 vs. .470). Given such a wide variation in estimates for the most 
recent values, I would seriously question the comparability and the reli- 
ability of the earliest values in the table (even if we disregard the obviously 
impossible value of 2.41 for the Philippines, which must be an undetected 
typographical error). 

d) The relation between urbanization and mother-tongue diversity. In 
their analysis of this relation, the authors correlate the absolute change 
in urbanization with the absolute change in diversity. This comparison 
makes no sense whatsoever, for, while urbanization increases over time, 
mother-tohgue diversity increases for some countries while it decreases 
for others. The correlation attempted by the authors puts in the same 
category such countries as Rumania and Poland (where diversity de- 
creased) and Pakistan and Liechtenstein (where diversity. increased). 

6. Final comments. I have raised questions about the quality and 
comparability of the dependent variable and several of the independent 
variables. used in the explanation of changes in mother-tongue diversity. 
I should note that these questions and comments are neither based on 
an exhaustive investigation of original data sources nor have they involved 
any reanalysis of the reported data. I would be surprised, however, if the 
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data which I was unable to check are generally of superio: quality, com- 
pared with the ones I did check. 

Given the fundamental errors which this cursory inspection revealed, 
I would have strong reservations about accepting any of the findings 
reported in the article. Obviously, very careful examination of data, and 
correction of simple errors, are essential before even a reanalysis can 
be attempted. 

JOHN DE VRIES 

Carleton University, Ottawa 
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RESPONSE TO DE VRIES’S COMMENT 


I am indebted to de Vries for uncovering two serious (anc embarrassing) 
errors. Our assumption that the data reported in the Rustow article refer 
in all cases to about 1960 is indeed wrong. A thorough rev-ew of the foot- 
notes and references in Rustow’s table should have revealed this to me. 
The second error is in the way segregation was causally linked in several 
countries with changes in the ensuing language diversity. Before con- 
sidering the ramifications of these two mistakes for our paper, I wish to 
deal with the remainder of his comments. In my estimation these consist 
of assertions that are in factual error, or are non sequiturs, or represent 
judgments of questionable merit. ` 

De Vries’s one objection to our independent variables pertains to . the 
sizable difference between the urban proportions ‘reported in our paper 
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for four nations and those given in the sources that he cites. First and 
foremost, the numbers given in our paper for Finland (1960), Norway 
(1950), Greece (1960), and Bulgaria (1965) are not fishy and can all 
be found in the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1970, table 5. 
The sharp discrepancy between these figures and those cited by de Vries 
is due to several factors. In two of the four cases, the wrong comparison 
was used by the letter writer. The terminal year for Norway in our study 
was 1950, but de Vries instead uses 1960 urbanization even though the 
appropriate figure could have been obtained from the Davis source, Like- 
wise, even though the relevant year for Bulgaria is 1965, he uses 1960 
data for comparison rather than interpolate the Davis figures available 
for both 1960 and 1970. In each case, the discrepancies would be narrower 
if the appropriate years had been chosen. It almost appears as if de Vries 
is seeking to maximize the differences from our figures. For example, his 
discussion of Greek urbanization ignores the figure listed in Shryock and 
Siegel (it is the same as our own except for rounding), but the letter does 
cite the Finnish figure found immediately above it. 

Nevertheless, the multiplicity of ways in which “urban” is defined and 
measured means there are different urbanization figures available for a 
given country. One does not conclude, however, that all criteria are equally 
appropriate or that it is impossible to obtain useful data sets over time. 
Rather, the choice depends on the problem at hand and the nature of the 
available data. It is a matter of judgment, an issue that is crucial both 
here and elsewhere in the letter. Consider the wide discrepancy in the 
Finnish figures. The letter cites an official statistic all right, but it is 
derived from a rather loose definition of urban, namely, as all groups of 
buildings occupied by at least 200 people. Since it is questionable whether 
one would always want such a minimal criterion, a tighter urban defini- 
tion is often used which includes only towns and market towns (called 
kaupungit and kauppalat in Finnish). This is the urban definition, for 
example, that Aarno Strémmer uses in his monograph on the demographic 
transition in Finland (1969, table D, p. 112). Likewise, the figure we 
used for 1960 is the proportion of the population living in towns or mar- 
ket towns. Indeed, the nine cities studied by de Vries in his own analysis 
of language shift in Finland (1973) were all classified as kaupungit. If we 
followed the criterion used by de Vries in his letter (although not in his 
research), then Finnish Lapland would count as more than 50% urban 
in 1970 even though it is almost entirely north of the Arctic Circle. In 
short, the criticism of our urbanization data is groundless. 

Of the three objections to our statistical procedures, one is trivial. The 
letter objects to our considering the linkage between absolute change in 
diversity and urbanization not because there should be a linkage and we 
did not find it, but rather because de Vries knew there would not be one 
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and we had no business even studying the possibility. Anyway, we agree 
that absolute change in diversity is not linked to absolute change in 
urbanization. 

Insofar as mother-tongue change is largely intergenerazional, the cal- 
culated rates of mother-tongue shift may reflect differences between 
nations in their degree of demographic overlap rather than in their true 
rates of change. The second statistical objection refers to this considera- 
tion of demographic turnover as “a little silly,” “obviously ridiculous,” 
and “obviously irrelevant.” He objects to our assuming that mother- 
tongue change occurs largely in the shift between parent and child because 
intragenerational change also takes place. However, this does not contra- 
dict the assumption that mother-tongue change occurs largely between 
parent and child. When you say “largely,” you do not mean “entirely” 
or “solely,” you mean “largely.” Accordingly, the objection is a non 
sequitur since he neither demonstrates that mother-torgue change is 
largely an intragenerational phenomenon nor cites data which show this. 
(There is good reason for the omission since intragenerational change is 
not what is truly meant by mother-tongue change anyway, but this carries 
us far afield.) His later claim that there is sometimes a substantial amount 
of intragenerational change is of no help since de Vries does not tell us 
how substantial “substantial” is and, hence, we have no idea whether this 
is largely the source of change or not. Incidentally, unless de Vries wishes 
to argue that national rates of intra- and intergenerational change were 
strongly correlated in an inverse manner—a rather unlikely proposition 
in my estimation—the whole matter is irrelevant anyway since we found 
essentially no connection between demographic turnover and the rates of 
mother-tongue shift. His objection to our inclusion of Switzerland because 
of the long span between the first and last observation is difficult to appre- 
ciate since artificially truncating the independent variable is normally 
not a virtue. The objection to our turnover analysis based >n the language 
data that we use is part of a different issue that I address later. 

The final statistical criticism pertains to our use of a regression method 
described by Coleman (1968) for inferring annual rates of change when 
data are available for more than two time points. The objections might 
easily be called charming except for the mounting evidence that they ‘can 
cause stomach ulcers. Observing that we did not report the correlations 
obtained with this technique, de Vries incorrectly claims that he is ‘not 
in a position to replicate the Coleman procedures or these correlations 
(all the data needed to compute the correlations are given in our paper), 
but he cites two instances in which the fit is not good and therefore labels 
his category 4 “lack of fit for the dependent variable.” 

Now here are a few simple facts. The number of diversity measures is 
quite small for those countries with multiple meastires, rarging from three 
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in each of six nations to 10 for Finland and Switzerland. Use of correla- 
tions as a test of goodness of fit is highly debatable with such small N’s. 
Using a two-sided test and a significance level of .05, an r of +.997 
would be required with N of three before one could reject the null 
hypothesis of a zero correlation in the universe. Hence we saw litile point 
in reporting the correlations. (However, to help de Vries, 10 of the 15 
nations have 7’s of at least +.85, and the average r? for the 15 nations 
is .65.) The degrees-of-freedom issue would have virtually eliminated most 
efforts to try nonlinear fits with more than one independent variable. In 
short, there is nothing unreasonable about using the Coleman technique 
to infer an annual rate of change for nations with diversity measured for 
more than two points in time. All of the data available for nations with 
three or more measurements are used to infer the annual rate of change 
in a manner which is exactly comparable with the annual rate calculated 
for the other countries with data available for only two time points. The 
N’s do not justify nonlinear applications of the Coleman method. For 
example, in the Greek case that de Vries complains about, conversion to 
a polynomial with two independent variables would automatically generate 
an R? of 1.0. 

Finally, we turn to the vigorous objections made about the quality and 
nature of the data used to measure our dependent variable, mother-tongue 
diversity over time. The letter is in error about a number of simple and 
straightforward matters of fact. One of these illustrates rather nicely the 
peculiar type of logic employed by de Vries. We calculated the diversity 
of 10 countries in 1960 from Russian atlas data reported in the Rustow 
source. After indicating that he did not look at this Russian source and 
hence can make no comment about the nature of these data, the letter 
writer promptly goes on to indicate his suspicion of the volume and his 
doubts about whether the data could possibly refer to any year near 1960. 
All I can do is report some simple facts: the call number for the Bruk 
volume is 312/A313c; its Russian title is Chislennost’ i rasselenie naradov 
mira; chapter 5 deals with Europe, and pages 116-38 contain a series of 
tables whjch provide data for 1959 on all 10 of the nations challenged 
by de Vries. Hence, use of this source to estimate mother-tongue diversity 
in 1960 was perfectly appropriate for all 10 of the nations. 

Likewise, many of de Vries’s claims about concepts usually employed 
in various censuses are simply in error. The reader should note that 
no documentation was given for them other than a vague reference to 
Demographic Yearbooks. Not all of the language data available in a 
nation were reported in these volumes and, moreover, what is reported 
does not necessarily represent the data available for earlier or later 
periods. To illustrate his errors, one can make the following statements 
which either contradict an assertion by de Vries or fill in missing infor- 
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mation for him simply by restricting oneself to two reviews of census data 
during only the 30-year interwar period (Dubester 1948; -Lecroix and 
Adams 1950). The Greek census of 1928 does have a mother-tongue ques- 
tion, as does the census for Poland in 1931, Turkey in both 1927 and 1935, 
Austria in 1934, Germany in 1925, and Latvia in 1925. Norway did classify 
Lapps and Finns according to language habitually used in both its 1920 
and 1930 censuses. Estonia, in its 1934 census, asked for habitual language 
use and knowledge of other languages. 

The procedure employed by Rustow (1968) in dividirg the bilingual 
population of Belgium into mother-tongue groups is “tested” with the 
bilingual population of Canada. It is shown that a measure of mother- 
tongue diversity for Canada based on these bilingual data differs consider- 
ably from that based on the mother-tongue question. Al that de Vries 
accomplishes with this comparison is to show that assumptions made about 
Belgium are not proper for Canada. This is hardly surprising when one 
considers the enormous number of migrants to Canada from nations where 
neither English nor French is the mother tongue. Hence we have another 
example of the need for good judgment in deciding whether a crude pro- 
rating procedure used in one nation is appropriate for another. (All of this 
is academic since mother-tongue data were available for Canada anyway.) 

Bear in mind that a comparison at a single point in time is not terribly 
relevant since the basic dependent variable is diversity change over time. 
Accordingly, a proper test of the extreme assumptions made by de Vries 
would be to obtain an annual rate of change based on the bilingual data 
available in Canadian censuses since 1921. The figure is .00045 greater 
than the rate based on appropriate mother-tongue data. This is not a 
trivial difference, but it is hardly radical. Canada’s annual rate of change 
would rank as twenty-eighth highest among the 35 nations rather than 
twenty-third when the correct mother-tongue data are used. The example 
provided by de Vries, if tested correctly, actually helps to illustrate the 
robust nature of the data even when unlikely assumptions are made about 
the mother-tongue composition of bilinguals. 

It is claimed that the German figure for 1933 is of such qyestionable 
validity that much of the decline in German mother-tongue diversity 
observed between 1910 and 1933 may be an artifact of the change in 
measures. Since publishing our paper, I have encountered language data 
based on the 1925 German census which had previously eluded us. These 
figures are reported by L’Office Permanent de L'Institut International de 
Statistique (1929, pp. 92-93). Since the 1925 German census occurred 
before the political pressures of Nazi Germany had mounzed and there is 
also no indication that the language question was restricted spatially, it 
is possible to evaluate his speculations. If de Vries i is correct and the jump 
in German reported in 1933 is due to political pressures end enumeration 
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distortions, we would expect the 1910 figure of .9204 to be more or less 
approximated again in 1925. The proportion with German in 1925 is 
.9795; which is actually even greater than what would have been inter- 
polated on the basis of the increase observed between 1910 and 1933. Put 
another way, given the change from .9204 to .9795 between 1910 and 
1925 the figure of .9906 in 1933 is not artificially high. 

The issue of judgment is a difficult one to deal with. Obviously, incon- 
sistencies and mixtures are inevitable in a data set which covers 35 
different countries over a fairly long span of time. In varying degrees, 
there are such problems in any study of change since the ideal data are 
rarely obtained. Instead of asking whether a given body of data has any 
flaws, one has to ask about the consequences of the flaws: is a random 
error introduced or is there a systematic error that biases the results in _ 
a certain direction; in either case, what do you do with the data; is there 
so much “noise” in the system as to make the data results inaudible or 
can we learn something anyway; can the data flaws explain away the 
substantive findings? These are the issues about which judgments must 
be made. 

Of the objections made to the data compiled by Kirk (1946) in his 
brilliant monograph, most simply repeat the footnotes provided by Kirk 
himself and then add a negative judgment. Is one ahead playing it safe 
by leaving Albania out since the census they took in 1930 was never 
released with any details? Or, given the general bias toward finding better 
data sets in the more advanced societies, is it desirable to risk condem- 
nation and include the Kirk estimates for a rather impoverished nation? 
Likewise, should one leave out the Denmark and Italy figures because 
Kirk based them in part on estimates from earlier censuses? Our answer 
should be based on the distortions that are likely to result. If severe, then 
the data should be left out; if not, then it is probably somie unknown 
error of a degree that can be tolerated. The same can be said for the 
omission of Frisian in the Netherlands—the impact is probably minimal. 
As for Yugoslavia, on the other hand, de Vries is quite right; it would 
have been more appropriate to use Kirk’s figures for 1921 rather than 
apply them to 1931 as was done. Due to Czechoslovakia’s complex lin- 
guistic situation, probably the most important objection to Kirk’s data 
pertains to that nation. However, the ethnic nationality label for the 1930 
Czech census tabluation is misleading since it was actually based almost 
exclusively on mother-tongue data (see Lacroix and Adams 1950, table 1, 
n. 7). Hence the criticism of the Czech data is without merit and reflects 
an erroneous conclusion by de Vries. 

An interesting example of this problem in judgment is provided by 
de Vries’s discussion.of the Canadian data since in several cases one can 
determine how serious* these deviations are from the ideal—not merely 
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whether or not they deviate. One of his four objections is that the 1921 
mother-tongue data were gathered for the population 10 years of age 
and over whereas such data for 1931 were available for al ages. One can 
find out if such a comparison causes more than trivial problems by simply 
comparing the mother-tongue composition for all ages in 1931 with that 
for persons 10 and over. My monograph on Canada (Lieberson 1970, 
p. 34) reported only minor differences (1.7% upward for French, and 
1.5% downward for English, 0.2% for others). Similarly, de Vries should 
compare the mother-tongue data for persons in the 1941 census with those 
obtained for the same people in 1931 to see if the change in mother- 
tongue definition had much effect. Likewise, the addition of Newfoundland 
is of minor consequence for the nation’s mother-tongue Civersity index; 
Canada’s A index without Newfoundland in 1951 changes from .565 to 
.573, a difference of .008. Finally, the letter objects because the 1971 
Canadian census used self-enumeration techniques whereas conventional 
‘enumeration methods were used in earlier periods. Would the letter writer 
argue that no comparisons can ever be made between the most recent 
data and all earlier data sets? If someone were to ask him whether 
Canada’s population in 1971 was (a) more, (b) the same, or (c) less 
than it had been in 1921, would de Vries choose (d) none of the above, 
because the enumeration procedures are different? In the case of language, 
it may well be that these enumeration changes have, if any-hing, improved 
the quality of the mother-tongue data. At least Statistics Canada found 
that the enumerator effect was a major source of response bias in the 
preceding census. This does not mean that one should ignore changes in 
census procedures because such shifts can indeed be of ccnsiderable con- 
sequence. Again the issue is the nature and magnitude of these distortions 
—not whether there are any. 

My response to the objections about data quality is not a rhetorical 
game. Some of the aforementioned problems with Canadian census data 
were discussed in my monograph, an appropriate step for a study dealing 
with one nation. If our paper had devoted a similar amount of spacé to 
the quality of the language data in each of the 35 nations covered, it 
would have taken some 122.5 pages (assuming 3.5 pages per fiation). 

Given the general quality of de Vries’s criticisms as well as the ques- 
tionable decision to criticize data he has not even inspected and statistical 
procedures that he does not understand, there is a.danger of dismissing 
the entire letter. As mentioned at the outset, the cruel truth is that de Vries 
has found two serious errors in our paper. Although the language data 
were to have been adjusted so that diversity trends were constructed solely 
for the period after the available segregation data, an error was made 
and the diversity trends for the entire period were correleted with segre- 
gation in each of the countries. As a consequence, Greece, Latvia, and 
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South Africa should not have been included in the segregation part of 
the analysis (the argument for Yugoslavia ts different and. will be dis- 
` cussed below). The correlation between segregation and later changes in 
diversity remains essentially unchanged, however, when these four nations 
are dropped out in accordance with de Vries’s suggestion and the rates of 
change for Bulgaria, Finland, Rumania, and Turkey are restricted solely 
to the period following the measurement of segregation for those nations. 
The correlation is .421, a drop of .006 from that reported in our paper. 
The conclusion about the impact of segregation on diversity change there- 
fore remains unaltered. 

As for the second error, it is true that seven nations had diversity 
measures attributed to about 1960 from the Rustow source when in point 
of fact they were based on earlier data. (This is my fault, not Rustow’s, 
since his footnotes should have alerted me and he made no claims other- 
wise.) Hence, seven of the 114 data points reported in our study are 
wrong. In most cases, however, the errors are of a minor nature. Taylor 
and Hudson (1972) report diversity measures for each of the seven 
nations for about 1960 from two separate sources. One is based on esti- 
mates for 1964 but are probably applicable to the 1960 period since the 
` data are from a source which was only published in 1964 (Muller); the 
other is from another 1964 Russian source, Atlas narodov mire, which 
gives a set of ethno-linguistic data for 1961. Of the seven cases in which 
nations for about 1960 from two separate sources. One is based on esti- 
mates provided by one and/or the other of these two sources, Our figure 
for Belgium in 1960 is .555, compared with .51 and .55 from the Muller 
and Russian sources, respectively. Our Costa Rican figure of .060 is very 
close to that obtained from the Russian source, .07, but differs greatly 
from the estimate of .26 based on Muller. The figure for the Dominican 
Republic is identical with that found in the Russian source and .03 
greater than the Muller-based A index. Likewise the figure for Germany 
is very close to that from the Russian source (no estimate is given by 
Muller). Our A index for Greece in 1960, .040, appears to differ sub- 
stantially from the estimates given by either Muller or the Russian atlas, 
.21 and .ĝ1, respectively. The Muller figure for Yugoslavia, .43, is quite 
close to the .455 we reported, but differs substantially from the Russian 
figure of .75. Inspection of the Russian raw data indicates that a sizable 
part of the discrepancy is due to the Russian practice of labeling Serbian 
and Croatian as separate languages. Hence, at least the majority of the 
seven A’s obtained from an inappropriate data source are probably reason- 
ably close to the actual A indexes for that time, at least as best as one 
can estimate. It appears unlikely that anything more than a small random 
error term has been introduced by this mistake and that our results are 
not affected. z 
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I recognize that our paper has some surprising conclusions which run 
counter to both the conventional body of sociolinguistic theory and the 
standard set of empirical studies derived from cross-secticnal results. It 
is appropriate that the paper be subject to a more intense scrutiny than 
might otherwise be the case. However, the results can not be glossed over 
on the grounds advocated by Dr. de Vries. 


STANLEY LIEBERSON 
University of Arizona 
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COMMENT ON “NETWORK SAMPLING: SOME FIRST STEPS” 
BY MARK GRANOVETTER 


Granovetter’s goal in his network sampling article (AJS £1 [May 1976]: 
1287-1303) is to bring network data within the realm of standard socio- 
logical data collection procedures. We have no quarrel with either this 
goal or the validity of the statistical procedures he derives. What is at 
issue is the clarity of certain technical limitations of his network sampling 
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technique. Granovetter himself appears to be well aware of the limitations 
of his procedure, but he does not choose to lay them out in a manner 
which clearly forewarns researchers without his technical background in 
sampling and/or networking. It probably is important to note that the 
original impetus for this comment came from our discovery of a competent 
survey reseacher who was planning to commit just the sorts of errors 
we will describe. 

The derivation of Granovetter’s procedures relies on the specialized 
areas of sampling and measurement of network structure, but the ultimate 
‘data collection strategy appears to be accessible to any researcher familiar 
with social surveys. However, we feel that two sets of caveats should 
have received greater emphasis in the article: the first dealing with the 
sorts of analyses precluded by the technique as described and the second 
dealing with the sort of field operations needed to actually collect the data 
he envisions. In both cases we feel that the potential confusion arises 
from the apparent similarity between Granovetter’s technique and more 
conventional survey data collection. The strength of the technique is 
indeed its similarity to surveys as currently practiced; however, there 
remain several important differences which, if ignored, will lead the 
unwitting analyst to disaster. 

The first set of distinctions that needs to be made between the network 
sampling technique and typical surveys involves the analysis of the data 
produced. Granovetter states at several points that the technique will 
yield only an estimate of the density in the entire population represented 
by the sample. This statement implies an inability to make use of the 
data from respondents either as individual scores or at levels of aggre- 
gation less than the whole population. This is strongly at variance with 
the usual form of data produced by surveys; in particular, use of data 
from individuals in regression analysis is precluded and comparison of 
densities across selected categories of the population through marginals 
or crosstabs is likewise illegitimate. 

This problem arises because the procedure collects a series of estimates, 
one per sespondent, and averages them over the entire sample to produce 
a reliable estimate of a single parameter, the population density. The 
sample size is designed to produce a tolerable confidence interval about 
this one estimate, and any lesser degree of aggregation produces estimates 
with considerably less stability. The procedure can be likened to examining 
a simple page in a phone book to see how many people one knows. The 
yield from one page would then be multiplied by the number of pages 
in the phone book to estimate the total number of people known. Of 
course, a single page will not necessarily yield an accurate estimate for 
a given individual; but if many individuals performed the task, an aver- 
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age across all of them would provide a reliable estimate of the number 
of acquaintances the average person in the population has. The reliable 
estimates are for the population as an aggregated whole not for indi- 
viduals or even for analytic subcategories. This fact should be kept 
squarely in the foreground when designing a study based an this method. 
` The answer to how to achieve an accurate estimate for a population 
subcategory is succinct: increase the length of the name list. Consider 
the example of Northern Ireland: the population of 1.5 million is 60% 
Protestant and 40% Catholic. If one wishes to compare the acquaintance 
volumes of Protestants and Catholics, one needs to draw two samples: 
approximately size 700 for the Protestants and size 575 foz the Catholics 
-—as opposed to a single sample of approximately size 800 for the total, 
unstratified population. This is based on an assumption of average 
acquaintance volume of 500 and variance as described ty Granovetter 
for each population (p. 1295). If one believes that either the average 
acquaintance volumes or variances differ between the two populations, 
then the estimated sample sizes have to be altered accordingzly. 

Of course, the real question of sociological interest is the density of 
ties from Protestants to Catholics and vice versa. To determine this 
would require that each sampled Protestant be asked abou: each sampled 
Catholic and vice versa. Thus, a study of densities within and across a 
single community cleavage would require the equivalent of four studies: 
Protestants to Protestants, Protestants to Catholics, Cathalics to Protes- 
tants, and Catholics to Catholics. Both the total sample siz2 and the total 
number of questions asked would be enormous. In any case the analyst 
should be aware that without some form of multiple sampling a given 
application of the procedure produces a single density estimate; if one 
wishes to make comparisons, the procedure must be repeated. In the case 
of a single sample of Northern Ireland, the analyst would need to ask 
800 X 799 = 639,200 questions to produce a single estimat2 for the popu- 
lation as a whole. To make internal comparisons within Northern Ireland 
would require a much larger study. To compare the singe estimate for 
Northern Ireland to something else, say a region with less, religious 
hostility, would require a companion study. Still, by using the sampling 
procedure the analyst realizes a considerable savings over observing the 
possible existence of acquaintanceship across the 2.25 X 10? dyads in 
the full population of 1.5 million. 

The second general set of distinctions which needs to be made between 
Granovetter’s technique and more familiar survey techriques involves 
the simple mechanics of data collection. Several considerations must be 
taken into account in designing the data collection, the most important 
of which involves the sample frame. In contrast to typical sampling 
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procedures based on areal data, the network sampling technique requires , 
the researcher to enter the field with a list of the names of respondents, 
not their household addresses.t Even with the ability to locate all of the 
households uniquely, in many typical procedures the actual respondent 
is not selected until the household membership is listed at the point-of- 
interviewer contact. This feature eliminates many potential lists, for 
example, telephone directories which enumerate heads of households 
rather than eligible respondents. 

One is faced with two alternatives: budgeting a preliminary pass 
through a typical household sample to obtain the names of respondents, 
or using the few populations for which complete name lists are in fact 
available. Granovetter’s suggestion at one point that photos of the persons 
on the name list be shown to each respondent seems to be in line with 
the preliminary contact strategy. However, as he notes in another context 
in the article, the principal expense in survey administration is locating 
the respondent; budget revisions will thus have to be substantial. 

It may indeed be possible to obtain relatively complete name lists for 
specific subgroups within a given universe: parish registers, union or 
political party membership rolls, etc. What this implies is targeting the 
application of the technique to estimations of density in selected sub- 
groups rather than to the population as a whole. Of course, it is helpful 
if such subgroups are only moderately large. 

Another class of problems concerning the administration of the survey 
focuses on the interview setting.? In a typical application of the network 
sampling procedures, the respondent will be asked about over 150 persons, 
of whom he is likely to know at most two or three, that is, the respondent 
will spend 15 minutes replying no. This setting places unusual burdens 
on both the respondent and the interviewer. The first implication is that 
a special set of interviewer instructions will need to be drawn up and 
the interviewers thoroughly briefed on what to expect in the way of 
respondent reactions. In particular, the issues of demand characteristics 
and respondent fatigue require some prior consideration. 

In terms of demand characteristics, our guess is that there will be 
pressure on the respondent to supply phony yeses to some of the possible 
acquaintances. The preliminary instructions to the respondent need to 
make it clear that the interviewer does not expect her/him to know more 
than a very small number of the names on the list. Second, we would 


1 We are indebted to Robert Groves, Survey Research Center, for this observation. 

2 We wish to thank the anonymous referee for bringing to our attention a prior pub- 
lication (Beniger 1976) of similar caveats concerning the interview setting. His discus- 
sion parallels our own concerns for the practicality of Granovetter’s technique in 
medium or large populations. 
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recommend informing the respondent that some identifying characteristic, 
for example, age, will be requested for any individual claimed as known. 

The issue of respondent fatigue is less easily resolved. First, it is not 
obvious that the task required by the technique falls within the attention 
span of most respondents. Second, a list of such length may produce a 
nay-saying response set. Both considerations imply the possibility of 
phony noes at the end of the list. One clear way to check this out is to 
rotate the order of the list so that each possible acquaintance pairing 
is presented to one of its two members at the beginning of the list. This 
has the unfortunate result of eliminating Granovetter’s one-way ques- 
tioning strategy. However, we would not favor this expense-cutting device 
until there is confirmation that the technique generates a manageable 
interview setting. That is, the check on the validity of the- technique 
provided by asking both halves of a potential relationship about their 
acquaintance should be considered as absolutely necessary until proven 
otherwise. Beniger (1976, p. 228) also warns that until more is known 
about this technique, the check provided by the questioning of both parties 
is “indispensable.” 

A final consideration is the effect of missing data on the estimation 
procedure. Granovetter does not address this issue, but it is clear that 
a reduction of the sample size for any reason reduces the reliability of 
the density estimate. What is less clear is whether a simple inflation 
of the sample size solves this problem. If we are willing =o assume that 
such missing data types as “not at home” have typical acquaintance 
volumes, then oversampling is sufficient. 

To summarize, the point of this comment has been both to clarify 
problems with the administration of Granovetter’s network sampling 
technique and to emphasize the differences between the data it produces 
and the data typically produced by social surveys. We do not wish to 
belittle the applicability of the technique; rather we wish to force analysts 
who intend to use it to think through the several limitations to which it 
is subject. Some of the specific questions which could be addressed by 
network sampling will directly resolve such problems as the availability 
of name lists and the inherent need for comparability; the examples 
presented by Granovetter are largely of this character. What one requires 
is a relatively small population, a good name list, and lots of cooperation 
from respondents. 

It should be clear that the technique is of most value for certain 
special classes of problems—it is by no means a panacea for those who 
would like to produce network data for large populations. The moral is 
that the researcher’s analysis technique must be uniquely suited to the 
problem studied or the project will be a waste, of her/his time and 
someone’s money. We do not wish to dispute Granovetter’s claim to 
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important first steps; under suitable conditions his technique should be 
quite useful. Still, we must conclude that, by and large, the study of net- 
work structure in large populations remains unapproachable. 


Davin L. Morcan® 
Center for Research on Social Organization 


Sreve RyTINA 
University of Michigan 
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REPLY TO MORGAN AND RYTINA 


Methods proposed mainly on theoretical grounds are rarely usable in the 
field immediately, without substantial prior discussion of likely practical 
problems and corresponding adjustments. Thus, Morgan and Rytina’s 
comments on my proposals for network sampling are welcome and valuable. 
I will respond to their four points in sequence. 

1. Morgan and Rytina warn that the method proposed allows no 
inferences about network density “at levels of aggregation less than the 
whole population.” This is incorrect. They neglect the analyst’s freedom 
to define a “tie” in any consistent way he chooses. Imagine a sample from 
a city which can be divided into n nonoverlapping groups (such as the 
ethnic’ groups in their example). There are then [v(m -+ 1)]/2 kinds of 
symmetric ties one could investigate from this single sample: n kinds of 
within-group ties and [z(m—1)]/2 kinds of between-group ties. The 
analyst geed only carry out [n(n -+ 1)]/2 different computations to get 
unbiased estimates of the density of each type of tie. In every such 
computation, only the type of tie in question is defined as a tie. For ties 
within one group, only the subsample consisting of that group need be 
considered; for ties between two groups, only the two relevant subsamples 
enter the analysis. The estimates are unbiased because, within a general . 
random sample, the subsample consisting of one ethnic group is also a 
random sample from the total population of that group. 

Since some of the subsamples will be small, however, the variance of 


3 Our names appear in alphabetical order. 
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some of the [n(n -+ 1)]/2 estimates may be very high. If the overall 
sample is just large enough to produce a good density estimete on all ties, 
then any subsample will probably be too small to give a good estimate on 
intragroup ties, provided that group’s actual network density for in-group 
ties is the same as that for all ties in the whole population. But if the z 
groups are homogeneous in some important way that increases social con- 
tact—as ethnic groups are—we may expect a much higher network density 
for within-group ties, and then the size of the subsample for that group 
may be adequate. 

This boon is not free—it comes at the expense of good intergroup-tie 
estimates; those ties must be less frequent than all ties in the general 
population if intragroup ties are more so. Thus, estimates of intergroup 
ties would be less efficient to the degree that those of intrag-oup ties were 
more. Even estimates whose confidence limits are wide, however, are not 
useless; their use simply requires more caution. 

2. It is true that the method I propose eliminates lists such as “telephone 
directories which enumerate heads of households rather than eligible resi- 
dents.” But telephone directories are a poor source for any random sample, 
given their biases against the low-SES and unlisted subscribers. Morgan 
and Rytina believe that there are “few populations where complete name 
lists are in fact available.” But most large and many small cities are served 
by annual commercially published city directories which enumerate the 
entire population. (In a city of 100,000, I found such a diractory service- 
able and remarkably accurate [Granovetter 1974].) Many cities also have 
annual head counts, carried out in New England by the police (hence 
called “police lists”) which are available to the public. Like the commercial 
directories, these enumerate whole households and offer supplementary 
information such as occupation and age. 

3. The problems raised by asking a large number of sociometric questions 
which will elicit only a few positive responses are real, and Morgan and 
Rytina’s suggestions for respondent instructions are very good. The follow- 
ing observations may also be helpful. (a) One-way questioning (Grano- 
vetter 1976, p. 1297) cuts the number of sociometric questions per inter- 
view in half. While it is true that two-way questioning provides’a better 
check on validity, it also generates those validity problems which Morgan 
and Rytina properly attribute to an overlong list of names. Field experi- 
ence is needed to indicate which effect on validity is stronger.. (6) 
Sociometric questions are likely to constitute only part of the interview, 
the rest of which is comprised of substantive and demogradhic ones. The 
tedium of the sociometrics can thus be broken up by intezspersing these 
other questions among them. (c) If all else fails, the tedium factor can 
always be reduced by cutting sample size (n) and increasing the number 
of separate samples (w). This will be more expensiVe, as it involves more 
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respondents and questions (see Granovetter 1976, p. 1296, table 2), but 
it may at least make a study feasible where-it might otherwise not be. 

4, Asin any sampling procedure, nonresponse hurts. In the extreme case 
where everyone has the same acquaintance volume, nonresponse has no 
effect on estimates. The greater the variance in acquaintance volume, the 
more nonresponse changes its estimate; but the efficiency of the estimate 
is impaired only if nonresponse is correlated with acquaintance volume. 
Where two-way sampling is used, we will have a one-way estimate on the 
acquaintance volume of nonrespondents since all respondents will have 
been asked about them. These estimates will reduce the inaccuracy other- 
wise resulting from nonresponse and also give some indication of whether 
nonresponse is systematically related to acquaintance volume. 

To sum up, Morgan and Rytina’s caveats should not be taken lightly. 
But they exaggerate in saying that “questions of network structure in large 
populations remain unapproachable.” To keep costs at a minimum, the 
analyst must plan his sample of a large population carefully, with some 
clear notion of what the aim is. Decisions must be made about a variety 
of trade-offs: between one-way and two-way sampling; between estimating 
in-group and between-group ties; between sample size and number of 
samples. Without knowing the intent of a specific investigation it is 
pointless to recommend a specific mix of strategies. My paper attempts 
only to make intelligent decisions on such cost-benefit questions possible. 
It is not unique to network sampling that researchers must make a close 
analysis of costs, aims, and trade-offs before deciding on a final research 
design; all empirical research requires this careful allocation of scarce 
resources. 

MARK GRANOVETTER 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
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ON LINKING CULTURAL AND STRUCTURAL MODELS OF 
ETHNICITY: A SYNTHESIS OF SCHOOLER AND YANCEY, 
ERICKSEN, AND JULIANI 


Schooler’s recent article, “Serfdom’s Legacy: An Ethnic Continuum” (AJS 
81 [May 1976]: 1265-86), is a most stimulating piece that raises a 
number of important issues. By a rare and fortunate coincidence another 
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provocative piece on ethnicity, by Yancey, Ericksen, and Juliani (1976), 
appeared at practically the same time as Schooler’s. The Dublication of 
these articles in two of the most widely read journals in the discipline 
assures a large forum for their arguments. 

Schooler’s work emphasizes the determining influence of the cultural 
heritage that an immigrant ethnic group brings with it to the host country, 
while Yancey et al. stress the “structural conditions” which confront an 
immigrant ethnic group in the host country as the determiring factors in 
the maintenance of ethnicity. Thus, Yancey et al. note: “Tae assumption | 
of a common heritage as the essential aspect of ethnicity is erroneous, 
Ethnicity may have relatively little to do with Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
but much more to do with the exigencies of survival and tke structure of 
opportunity in this country. In short, the so-called ‘foreign heritage’ of 
ethnic groups is taking shape in this country” (1976, p. 400}. 

Our purpose in this paper is to suggest that neither Schoole:’s nor Yancey 
et al.’s work is adequate by itself, but that a synthesis of the arguments 
of each may be developed which leads to a model of ethnicity incorporating 
both the historical, cultural legacy of an ethnic group and the responses 
which such a group makes to the “structural conditions’ in the host 
country. In examining this issue we will first describe briefly the theoretical 
models employed by Schooler and Yancey et al. In concluding we will 
posit a new model of ethnicity resulting from our synthesis of these works. 

Figure 1 represents the model employed by Schooler. In krief, he argues 
that a set of historical conditions, in this instance feudalism, generates a 
social structure with the most important dimension being a group’s relation- 
ship to serfdom. This type of social structure will result in tke development 
of certain cultural values, such as emphasis placed on intellectual func- 
tioning, attitudes toward authority, and moral value systems. Depending 
on whether or not particular ethnic groups were serfs, and if so for how 
_ long, the members of such groups will vary in their commitment to the 
preceding cultural values. Schooler’s data, based on interviews with a 
national sample of men in 1964, support the notion that “compared with 
members of ethnic groups from countries where serfdom continued until 
relatively recently, Americans from ethnic groups originating in countries 
where the institutions of serfdom were abolished in the more remote past 
“show more efficient intellectual functioning, an independent ettitude toward 
authority, and a concern for moral autonomy” (1976, pp. 1275-76). 

Figure 2 represents the model employed by Yancey et al. Their argument 
is that a society’s “structural conditions” (the state of industrial develop- 
ment and transportation technology) lead to the occupational concentration 
of certain immigrant ethnic groups. This influences the ecological structure 
of the city by resulting in the residential concentration of particular immi- 
grants who then develop a common dependence on inStitutioms and services. 
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Schooler's Model 
I. Historical Conditions: 


Feudalism 


II. Social Structure: 


Group's Relationship to Serfdom 
Recently Never 
Serfs | | Serfs- 


III. Cultural Values Transmitted to the Individual: 
Little v Much 
a eA | Emphasized 


a. Intellectual Functioning 
b. Independent Attitudes Toward Authority 
c. Moral Autonomy 


Fic. 1—Schooler’s model 


Yancey et al. Model 


I. State of Industrial Development 3 II. Ecological Structure 3 III, Type of 
and Transportation Technology: of the City: Residential 


Community: 

Occupational Concentration of l. Residential Con- l. Ghettoes 
migrant Ethnic Group centration of 

Immigrant Ethnic 2. Urban 

Group Villages 

2. Dependence of Such 3. Quasi« . 

Groups on Common Communities 

Institutions and 

Services 


Fic. 2—Yancey, Ericksen, and Juliani’s model 


The final outcome of this process is a specific kind of residential com- 
munity—ghettos, urban villages, or “quasi communities.” As the authors 
note: “The interpersonal networks, their relationship to the urban econ- 
omy, and the salience- and importance of the ethnicity manifested are 
different in each” (1976, p. 398). 


TOWARD A SYNTHESIS 


Schooler’s argument, while based on a more rigorous test of data than that 
evidenced by Yancey ét al., tells us little about the actual process by which 
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his postulated cultural values are in fact transmitted to individuals. By 
contrast, the argument advanced by Yancey et al., based on a very insightful 
and resourceful selection of relevant studies, fails to delineate the inter- 
action which occurs between the “structural conditions” facing an immi- 
grant ethnic group and the historical, cultural legacy which they bring 
to the host country. Our model described below is an effort to synthesize 
these two issues. We have tried to illustrate the process through which 
historical events have affected different structural arrangements which 
come to bear on the maintenance or decline of ethnicity and ethnic com- 
munity in American society today. These structural arrangements in turn 
influence the intensity of ethnicity and its effects on behavior. In short, 
the arguments developed by Yancey et al. are used to elaborate the 
suggestion made by Schooler and to bridge the gap between historical 
event and manifestation of certain attitudes by members of various 
ethnic groups. 

Figure 3 represents the interface between two historical traditions: One, 
the history of an immigrant group, and two, the industrial development 
of the American urban economy. We may deduce from the Yancey et al. 
article that the pattern of industrial development and the availability and 
cost of transportation in tandem with the occupational ard educational 
skills of an immigrant cohort gave rise to different types of ecological 
communities at different points in the economic development of the United 
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States.1 Furthermore, we would like to draw attention to the fact that in 
each of these communities the members have similar SES characteristics. 

The left side of figure 3 represents in tabular form Yancey et al.’s view 
of the relationship between patterns of industrial development (diffuse or 
concentrated in particular geographical areas) and transportation tech- 
nology (costly and limited, or cheap and available). The interaction 
between these two factors results in the formation of specific community 
types. Cell 1, Cottage Era,? refers to the period prior to 1850 or so in the 
United States when industry was diffuse and transportation costly and 
limited. Work was done mainly in the house, or cottage, during this period, 
thus the term “Cottage Era.” The residential patterns of immigrants 
during this period were not concentrated. 

Cell 2 represents the development of a particular kind of ethnic com- 
munity—the ghetto—which arose in the United States in the period after 
1850. In this age of industrial expansion industry was concentrated in 
urban areas, and the lack of cheap transportation made it necessary for 
immigrants to live in residentially concentrated communities close to the 
places of employment. 

Cell 3, Urban Village, represents an outgrowth of the earlier ghetto 
development, “Characterized by concentrated networks and organizations 
among residents of a similar ethnicity . . .” (Yancey et al. 1976, p. 398). 

Cell 4, Quasi Community, is the product of industrial development 
spreading over greater geographical areas coupled with the emergence of 
cheap and available transportation, thereby making it possible for people 
to live in one place while working some distance away in another. 

We would also suggest that, just as an immigrant group had specific 
occupational and educational skills which influenced their area of residence, 
they had a historical tradition which characterized them as a people. Hence 
these communities reflect not only a structural arrangement between the 
talent needs and demands of a society and the skills within an immigrant 
cohort but also the ideological and cultural traditions which accompanied 
the skills and talents of a people (their music, marriage customs, religion, 
food preferences, values, etc.). Furthermore, each type of community pro- 
vides a context for different kinds of values, such as the ones noted by 
Schooler, to emerge and have salience. These cultural values in turn provide 
part of the anchorage which can help to explain the actions of people in 
these communities. 

Schooler’s idea of an ethnic continuum is a provocative one, and it 
suggests that the community types presented by Yancey et al. may also 
be arranged on a continuum. If we posit that ethnicity does have a 


1 Although each ecological arrangement typifies a different era, they all exist today. 


2 This period is not given any specific name in the Yancey et al. article. We have taken 
the term from the discussion in Laslett (1971). 
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Ghetto ————————— Urban Village ———————- > Quasi-Community 


Influence of ethnic culture on attitudes and behavicr decreases 
nT 
Fic. 4 


dimension of historical identity and heritage to which people give meaning, 
then we may arrange these community types in such a way as to reflect 
the salience and support which they give to the historical heritage of a 
people. We suggest that these communities can be arranged on the above 
dimension as shown in figure 4. 

Each of these structural arrangements has an effect on ethnicity. We 
posit that ethnic identification and tradition are strongest in the ghetto 
and decline as we move toward the quasi, communities of suburban 
America. This certainly is consistent with the. Yancey et al. position that 
ethnicity is a variable and specifies the structural conditions in which 
historical heritage may assume greater or lesser behavioral and attitudinal 
importance. Each community is created by a set of conditions in the society. 
In turn, community in its relation to society is either conducive to the 
expression of historically grounded behaviors and attitudes or it is not. 
We suggest that the ghetto has been, and is today, a structural arrangement 
that supports ethnicity as a salient and important aspect of life. We do 
not argue that the ghetto creates ethnicity. The tradition may provide 
a source of psychological support for people living in this structural 
arrangement. 

As we move toward the urban village and the quasi community the 
structural characteristics of the areas are not as supportive of ethnicity, 
but the ethnic tradition continues to exist and have behavioral import as 
Schooler’s data (with controls) clearly illustrate. Hence ethricity is affected 
but not determined by structural arrangement. Ethnicity is a cultural 
tradition the behavioral and attitudinal import of which may be said to 
vary under given structural conditions. While the Yancey et al. article 
suggests how historical transmission and maintenance’ of tradition may 
occur, it overlooks the importance of historical content and experience. for 
attitudes and behavior. It is this issue which the Schooler article most 
clearly develops. For it is clear from Schooler’s work that given types of 
historical experience (e.g., serfdom) do affect attitudes anc dispositions to 
action and do so independent of the structural conditions which characterize 
a group (Schooler 1976, pp. 1975-76}. Thus a theory of ethnicity must 
develop the historical dimension of the phenomenon. The theory must 
specify what kinds of past events influence the present characteristics of 
a people and how. As Yancey et al. suggest, the social structure of the host 
society certainly plays an important role in maintaining some of the charac- 
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teristics while it does not maintain others. As Schooler’s research shows, 
historical events also play a role, and we wilt never know which types of 
experience are important if we do not attempt to analyze the content 
of histories to see which kinds of events have an effect on people’s attitudes 
and action today. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


As a check on the effect of the social structure of the host society on the 
maintenance of a specific set of attitudes by an immigrant group we suggest 
the following test. If Schooler’s argument about the ethnic continuum is 
correct, then we can expect that the attitudinal differences between ethnic 
groups will be present initially in the populations of their countries of 
origin. That is, nonmigrants of the same ethnic group in the various coun- 
tries of origin will have the same relationship to the dependent variables 
as those who emigrated. If there are significant differences in the dependent 
variables between emigrants and nonmigrants then we can assume that 
structural variables in both countries may have had an effect on the 
attitudes studied. If this is the case then differences in structural adaptation 
could be a useful starting point for analysis. 

Additionally, we need not assume that all members of a given immigrant 
group manifest uniformly the attitudes studied by Schooler. Instead we 
can hypothesize structural differences in the expression of these attitudes, 
that is, there will be significant differences in Schooler’s dependent variables 
within an immigrant group by their residential adaptations (dwellers in 
ghettoes, urban villages, or quasi communities). We already know the 
relationship is there for the groups as a whole, but does it vary structurally, 
and if so, how? 

We may also raise a more general question related to the effects of 
constraint and oppression on individual attitudes toward intellectuality, 
authority and moral autonomy. It seems likely that an individual's power 
to make important decisions increases as we move from the ghetto to 
urban village and quasi community. That is, as the complexity of com- 
munity type increases, so do the personal freedom and economic and 
social resources of the members. Consequently the oppression of the 
community itself will be related to an individual’s expression of these 
attitudes. If this is indeed the case, then community type may have one 
of the following relationships to Schooler’s dependent variables. If resi- 
dence in a community type explains all or nearly all of the variance in 
Schooler’s dependent variables (regardless of the historical experience of 
the group in relation to serfdom), then Schooler’s findings are explainable 
by the Yancey et al. model and there is support for their argument “that 
the assumption of common heritage as an essential aspect of ethnicity 
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is erroneous.” Second, if the relationship between community type and 
dependent variables is the’ same for all communities, then structural 
arrangements have only a negligible effect on the dependent variable. 
Finally, if the relationship between community type and the dependent 
variables is stronger in the ghetto and systematically weakens as we move 
to the urban village and to the quasi community, then we must explore the 
relationship between content of historical experience and social structure. 
In this latter case the dynamics among phenomena suggested in figure 3 
may be a useful starting point. We suggest that future empirical research 
be directed to such issues. . 
Barry V. JOHNSTON 
WILLIAM C. YorLs 
Indiana University Northwest 
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RESPONSE TO JOHNSTON AND YOELS 


Johnston and Yoel’s attempt to juxtapose my paper (Schooler 1976) to 


that of Yancey, Ericksen, and Juliani (1976) seems eminently reasonable.’ 


I do, however, wish to enter several caveats. Johnston and Yoels see 
my work as emphasizing “the determining influence of cultural heritage,” 
in contrast to the “structural” determinants of behavior. Since all of my 
sociological research, including the paper at issue, has been directed to 
discovering how social structural conditions affect behavior, I was sur- 
prised to see my approach categorized as exclusively cultural. 

In contrast to that of Yancey et al., the central concezn of my paper 
was to examine the effects of national origin, not to uncover the deter- 
minants of current ethnic identity. My purpose was to explain why one 
social-structural variable—national background—continues to affect psy- 
chological functioning even when all other pertinent facets of social- 
structural position are taken into account. My paper does not imply that 
“all members of a given immigrant group manifest uniformly the attitudes” 
I studied. On the contrary, other social-structural conditions have their 
effect regardless of the individual’s ethnic group. In facz, the effects of 
ethnicity are described as “modest and circumscribed,” and are small both 
absolutely and relatively when compared with other relevant social- 
structural characteristics (e.g., social class, age). ° 
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Johnston and Yoels suggest testing the validity of the ethnic continuum 
by seeing whether type of residential community would explain the variance 
attributed to ethnicity. If the effect of residential community type is, as 
they suggest, the result of “personal freedom and economic and social 
resources,” type of residential community is unlikely to account for much 
of the ethnic variance, since the ethnic effect I found is independent of 
social class and of occupational conditions that are conducive to self- 
direction. In any case, testing the effects of ethnicity by seeing if type of 
community explains ethnic variance assumes that type of community deter- 
mines values and not the reverse. Since there are few external residential 
constraints on people of diverse European backgrounds, the relationship 
between values and residence must be assumed to be, at minimum, 
reciprocal, 

Finally, the comparison between American ethnics and nonmigrants in 
their countries of origin that Johnson and Yoels see as a clear-cut test of 
the ethnic continuum is hardly that. European history and its effect on 
cultural values did not stop with the departure of emigrants. 


CARMI SCHOOLER 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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ON TRANSPLANTED CULTURE 


We welcome the opportunity to point out the differences between the tradi- 
tional model of ethnic research, exemplified by Schooler’s (1976) paper 
and our own (Yancey, Ericksen, and Juliani 1976). 

There are two questions that must be addressed in resolving the differ- 
ences between Schooler and ourselves. First is the question of the conditions 
under which individuals, some of whom may have a common ancestry, 
become an ethnic group—a social organization exhibiting patterns of 
frequent interaction and perception of common origins. The second deals 
with the sources of ethnically flavored characteristics—behaviors, attitudes, 
values, etc. It is necessary to establish that there are group characteristics 
that are independent of structural experiencs and positions and to identify 
the source of these characteristics. 
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Johnston and Yoels imply that we failed to recognize the possibility of 
the content of cultural heritage having an impact on ethnic communities. 
We wrote, “This general view also suggests that much of the substance’ of 
ethnic culture may be the result of a selective process which consists of a 
constantly evolving interaction between the nature of the local community, 
the available economic opportunities and the national or reigious heritage 
of particular groups. What is necessary is the identification of the condi- 
tions associated with the demise and/or retention of cultural traits” 
(Yancey et al. 1976, p. 397). 

Rather than assume that the cultural heritage of all members of a par- 
ticular group is transplanted from one social structure to another, we 
suggested that there is considerable evidence indicating that the impact 
of ethnic ancestry has varied over time, depending on the structural 
conditions which members of the group faced and the degree to which 
the ethnic group emerged as a social organization. It is precisely upon this 
point that we disagree with the approach to ethnicity which assumes that 
ethnic heritage is an ascribed monolith, the effects of which are the same 
for all immigrants, no matter what their positions were in the country of 
origin or destination. By assuming that ethnic differences are the legacy 
of the past, such an approach tends to ignore the potential effects of 
experiences that have occurred in Europe since the abolition of serfdom, 
or in the United States since the end of large-scale immigration or the 
abolition of slavery. It has ignored the dynamic and adaptive character 
of associations, interests, and identities, and thus has failed to consider 
the interdependence of these structures and the political economy which 
generates them. 

If ethnic characteristics are to be maintained across generations and 
under different structural conditions, the socialization process would have 
to remain the same. Also, the effects of this socialization could not be 
altered by experiences occurring later in the life cycle. This perspective 
is contrary to considerable evidence. As Gusfield (197€) has recently 
stated in his review of Inkeles and Smith’s Becoming Modern, “Analysis 
of the effect of early socialization on later attitudes and values led them 
to conclusions sharply negating the view that early experiences cannot be 
overcome through later ones” (p. 444). 

Despite such data, it remains necessary to assess the behaviors, attitudes, 
and dispositions which appear to be unique to ethnic group members and 
to identify the origins of these ethnically flavored characteristics. Schooler’s 
hypothesis of serfdom’s legacy needs to be tested against other sources of 
ethnic culture before we can identify European serfdom as the unique 
source. It is no accident that the demise of serfdom is highly correlated 
with the industrialization of European societies, the peaks of immigration, 
the occupational experiences which immigrants brought with them (Hutch- 
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inson 1956), and changing-structural conditions in the United States. To 
take history into account properly, we must develop research strategies 
which enable us to sort out these confounded conditions. Johnston and 
Yoels have suggested that the historical experience of an ethnic group 
should be taken into account when explaining ethnic differences. We agree, 
but argue that the experience in the United States is probably more 
important than the European one. We are impressed with Kosa’s (1956) 
account of Hungarian immigrants in New York and Toronto, which shows 
that people with similar ancestry formed ethnic groups with different 
characteristics under different structural conditions, and with Gans’s 
(1962) argument that similarities in structural conditions characterizing 
urban working-class communities and European peasant villages facilitated 
the maintenance of European cultural traits. We see no reason why, given 
other unique conditions, a new set of traits having little to do with the 
legacy of the past may not emerge—as in the case of contemporary urban 
blacks (see Long 1974). 

Our disagreement with the traditional view of ethnicity is more basic 
‘than an argument over the importance of childhood socialization or the 
origins of personality characteristics or values. Our perspective leads us 
to ask the question, “What are the conditions under which an ethnic group 
is formed?” This view of ethnicity has led us to investigate the conditions 
under which an ethnic group emerges as a social organization, the principal 
component of which is homogeneous friendship patterns featuring frequent 
interaction. We expect that those with a given ancestry who are members 
of ethnic communities are more likely to be influenced by whatever ethnic 
effect has been transmitted through generations. There is less reason to 
expect that others with the same ancestral origin will have retained the 
cultural legacy. Schooler’s conclusions are based on statistically significant 
partial regression coefficients for an ethnic variable designed to reflect the 
recency of serfdom in the country of origin. As a parametric statistic, the 
regression coefficient implies that the characteristic is held by all group 
members. The effect may be found in only a subset composed of those 
who are living under unique structural conditions and who are members 
of an ethnic community. 

While it is impossible to test directly our alternative hypotheses with . 
Schooler’s data, his published results appear consistent with our expecta- 
tions. There is considerable literature suggesting that the maintenance of 
ethnically homogeneous networks is related to structural factors, such as 
patterns of ethnic segregation (Lieberson 1963) and the availability of 
ethnic institutions (Breton 1964), as well as individual factors such as 
the recency of immigration and the presence of long-term relationships 
with friends who live nearby (Laumann 1973). The effects of “serfdom’s 
legacy” found among those ethnics who were immigrants, their children, 
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and their grandchildren (Schooler 1976) are considerably larger than the 
corresponding effects reporfed in an earlier paper (Koha and Schooler 
1973) based on the total sample representative of the civilian employed 
men in the United States. In short, among’ those who are more recent 
immigrants, who are expected to have homogeneous networks, the effects 
of ethnic culture appear to be stronger. Schooler also reports the effects of 
“serfdom’s legacy” to be even stronger among those respondents who 
indicated their ethnic background had a “moderate or strcng influence on 
their lives” (1976, p. 1275). Again, given the work of Laumann (1973) 
demonstrating the relationship between the ethnic homogerity of networks 
and the salience of ethnicity, this is precisely the result which is expected. 

Given the weak effects of “serfdom’s legacy” found with the total 
sample, coupled with the increased strength of the effect found with more 
restricted samples, we find it difficult to agree with the conclusion that, 
“though no longer serfs, Americans from ethnic groups wizh a recent and 
pervasive history of serfdom appear heirs to cultural traditions whose 
values were molded by the oppressed lives of their ancestors” (Schooler 
1976, p. 1283). Schooler ignores the increasingly convincing research indi- 
cating that the effect of rural southern black culture is not an important 
factor determining the life-styles found in urban black ghettos (Heiss and 
Owens 1972; Long 1974; Furstenberg, Hershberg, and Modell 1976) 
when he writes: “As might be expected by a simple extension of the 
hypothesis, blacks, with the most recent history of legal servitude among 
all American groups, show most strongly the patterns of r2sponse type of 
ethnic groups with a relatively recent history of serfdom” (1976, p. 1276). 

There is a dialectic in sociology. It is found in the classical accounts 
of the antecedents and consequences of industrialization (Marx 1873; 
Weber 1958) and in contemporary accounts of black (Liebow 1967; 
Valentine 1968; Moynihan 1965; Banfield 1968) and whice (Gans 1962; 
Mayhew 1968; Greeley 1974; Schooler 1976) ethnic communities. There 
are those who argue that urbanization and industrialization have been the 
effects of increasing rationality, universalism, and the continued erosion 
of irrational forces derived from historical or cultural residues, of other 
times and places. We have suggested that there is considerable evidence 
indicating that, while this may be happening, the processes of industrial- 
ization and urbanization have produced particularistic ccmmunities and 
subcultures which have frequently assumed ethnic labels. The results 
reported by Schooler and Kohn in other papers indicate thet the structural 
position of groups and individuals has a direct effect on tkeir personality, 
attitudes, and behavior (Kohn and Schooler 1969, 1972; Kohn 1971; 
Schooler 1972). Their evidence also suggests that structural conditions 
establish the parameters within which ethnic or cultural effects become 
significant. It appears to us that many ethnic differences are generated 
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and sustained by structural factors. Without more systematic evidence, 
and without a clear specification of how culture is transmitted, we find 
it difficult to accept hypotheses which use structurally generated differences 
to explain the position of groups and individuals. 


WILLIAM L. YANCEY 
EUGENE P. ERICKSEN 


Temple University 
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Review Essay: Why Cultivators Rebel 


Agrarian Revolution: Social Movements and Export Agriculture in the 
Underdeveloped World. By Jeffery M. Paige. New York: Free Press, 1975. 
Pp. xiv-+435. $15.95. 


Eric R. Wolf 
City University of New York 


Jeffery Paige has written an ambitious and important book. Its major aim 
is to trace the effects on the social movements of cultivators of the agri- 
cultural export economy which has grown up in Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa. Paige offers a theory designed to show how differen: forms of agri- 
cultural organization produce different kinds of conflicts bezween the culti- 
vators and noncultivators involved in agriculture. Given a certain kind of 
conflict, moreover, the theory purports to allow one to predict whether 
cultivators will respond with a social movement aimed at revolt, revolu- 
tion, or reform. To carry out this program, Paige has divided his book 
into two parts. The first part (chaps. 1 and 2) offers a cro3s-sectional sta- 
tistical study of 135 agricultural export sectors in 70 independent states 
and colonies. The second part (chaps. 3, 4, and 5) presents three case 
studies of rural social movements: Peru, Angola, and Vietnam. 

The main thrust of the argument can be briefly summerized, aided by 
the author’s clear and precise presentation of his hypotheses and deduc- 
tions: “The fundamental causal variable in this theory is the relationship 
of both cultivators and noncultivators to the factors of agricultural pro- 
duction as indicated by their principal sources of income. Thus the theory 
is based on a strict definition of class in terms of relations to property in 
land, buildings, machinery, and standing crops and financial capital in the 
form of corporate assets, commodity balances or agricultural credit” (p. 
10). Arguing that the strategic income-producing factors of production 
for noncultivators are land and capital, Paige dichotomizes the larger class 
of noncultivators into those who draw their incomes primarily from land 
and those who draw their incomes mainly from capital. Cultivators, too, 
can be divided into two categories: those remunerated through Some form 
of access to land, and those remunerated in wages, paid either in kind or 
money. Combining the two categories of noncultivators with the two cate- 
gories of cultivators then yields four possible combinations: noncultivators 
dependent on land with cultivators remunerated with access to land; -non- 
cultivators dependent on land with cultivators remunerated with wages; 
noncultivators owning capital with cultivators dependen- on land; and 
noncultivators owning capital with cultivators who are paid wages. 

According to Paige, each of these four combinations corresponds to a 
different basic type of agricultural organization. Where noncultivators draw 
their income mainly from the land and cultivators are remunerated with 
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access to land, we find what he calls the commercial hacienda. Where non- 
cultivators draw their income mainly from thé land, but remunerate culti- 
vators with wages, we find either sharecropping by croppers who furnish 
only their own labor and are remunerated with “wages” paid in kind with 
a share of the crop, or an estate worked by migratory laborers. Where 
noncultivators have charge of capital, but cultivators possess the land, the 
corresponding form of agricultural organization is the small holding. Where 
noncultivators have charge of both capital and land and pay cultivators 
wages, the corresponding form of agricultural organization is the plan- 
tation. 

Paige then argues that these four combinations of income sources de- 
termine the direction and intensity of class conflict. Where land is the 
main factor of production, determining the incomes of noncultivators and 
cultivators alike, the opposed interests of these classes will tend towards 
zero-sum conflict. The combination of cultivators and noncultivators in the 
commercial hacienda will evoke cultivator movements of agrarian revolt. 
The combination of noncultivators with sharecroppers will tend to produce 
socialist revolution. The combination of noncultivators with land and 
migratory labor drawn from tribal or peasant communities will bring on 
nationalist antisettler revolutions. In all of these situations, marked by the 
salience of land as an income-generating factor of production, the author 
avers, one class can gain only at the expense of the other. When capital 
rather than land gains in salience,- however, Paige predicts non-zero-sum 
confrontations. He argues that when noncultivators with capital synchro- 
nize their activities with those of cultivators holding land, the predictable 
type of social movement will be what he calls the Reform Commodity 
Movement, which is “focused on control of the market in agricultural 
commodities, does not involve radical demands for the redistribution of 
property or the overthrow of the state, does not lead to the demise of the 
agricultural upper class and is usually weakly organized in any case” (p. 
48). Where noncultivators combine access to capital with possession of the 
land and remunerate cultivators with wages, the typical cultivator move- 
ment will be one for Reform Labor and will move toward making trade 
union gains. Implicit in Paige’s theory is an underlying model of economic ° 
man maximizing his interest in conflict with other economic men, all bent 
on maximizing their own interests. The “choice” of social movement is 
thus seen by Paige as basically a maximizing choice. Moreover, since his 
measurements of different kinds of movements are based in part on the 
pronouncements of participants in what he calls “events,” one must assume 
that these maximizing choices are also conscious ones. “There is a calculus 
of force,” he argues in his preface, “just as orderly and rational in its way 
as the principles of economics” (p. xi). Paige’s theory is thus a theory of 
the rational use of violence. 

All these propositions are then subjected to cross-areal testing, on the 
basis of certain simplifying assumptions. One such assumption made by 
Paige is “that a given crop is grown according to a single form of agri- 
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cultural enterprise throughout the sector area” (p. 76); another is that 
“when more than one source of labor was employed in a particular enter- 
prise, the source of labor contributing the greatest total number of man- 
days per year was the source coded” (p. 78). These simplifying assump- 
tions seem reasonable, since export agriculture often tends toward mono- 
crop production and since entry into a competitive market will tend to 
favor the type of agricultural organization embodying the most commer- 
cially adaptive mix of available factors of production over its rivals. Yet 
it must be recognized that such assumptions can also serve to shut off 
further inquiry into the phenomena we wish to understand, namely, the 
social movements of cultivators. Representing a social movement as a 
lineal outcome of only one kind of agricultural organization and only one 
kind of conflict, for example, can furnish no guide to situations in which 
various kinds of agricultural organizations articulate with one another, 
both inside and outside the export sector. “Real” social movements, in 
contrast to theoretically constructed types, frequently involve coalitions of 
disparate social elements, ranged against other coalitions cf disparate so- 
cial elements and operating with very different economic, social, political, 
and ideological resources. Thus simplifying assumptions may tend to ob- 
scure important realities. 

The measures of rural social movements were “events” reported in the 
New York Times, as well as—depending on the country or time period 
in question—the London Times, the Hispanic American Report, African 
Diary, and Asian Recorder. These reported events were then coded “on the 
basis of their goals” (p. 93). The reliability of Paige’s measures thus 
depends on the reliability of newspaper reports and regional press sum- 
maries. Such data are likely to be most accurate about dates, location, and 
duration of events. They are perhaps less likely to be accurate regarding 
number of participants, their formal organizational affiliations, number of 
casualties, and amount of property damage. I suspect that they are least 
accurate regarding the social or cultural identity of participants, their 
ostensible demands, and the role of any political group or party with which 
the participants may be affiliated. The problem of report reliability is com- 
pounded further by taking what people say they are doing for what, in 
fact, they are about. How, for instance, would an investigator code the 
many events associated with the NLF-sponsored struggle mov®ment in 
Vietnam, which was designed to channel any kind of local ‘‘event” toward 
the larger goal of unsettling and shaking up the power s-ructure of the 
Saigon regime? How would one be able to infer from press reports whether 
the participants were merely giving vent to a local complaint, or to de- 
mands for commodity or labor reform, or to socialist revolutionary de- 
mands? Any decision on the part of a coder would involve a considerable 
amount of educated guessing about the real goals of the movement. Only 
by guessing could a coder have decided to classify the strikes by Com- 
munist-led unions in Costa Rica or Cuba as labor events rather than events 
of some other kind (p. 95). At other times, the Investigator must have 
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been unable to guess, as when 91 events connected with the “Colombian 
civil war” were eliminated, because “even though some agrarian issues 
may have been involved, [it] represents a marginal instance of a rural 
social movement” (n. 23, pp. 100-101). Since the Violencia had very clear 
ecological correlates, and participants were most vocal in stating their 
demands by issuing any number of proposals for new Colombian consti- 
tutions, perhaps recourse to other sources than newspaper reports could 
have furnished the relevant information to the coder. Similarly, we learn 
in footnote 27, page 104, that the Malayan rebellion, anomalous in terms 
of Paige’s predictive scheme, was eliminated altogether from the global 
analysis presenting the relationships between the major types of agricul- 
tural enterprise and the types of social movements, even though it ac- 
counted “for the greatest number of events of any sector in the popula- 
tion.” A final bias is introduced into the measures—and hence into the 
sample—by the very definition of an “event.” People may refrain from 
undertaking any event because of external political repression or may 
venture only into a “labor event” because their future may be jeopardized 
in some other way. Paige’s account of the Tamil laborers on Ceylonese 
tea plantations, for example, never touches on the fact that the vast major- 
ity of Tamil laborers in Sri Lanka are not Ceylonese citizens; are subject 
to serious linguistic, cultural, and political discrimination exercised by the 
Sinhalese majority against the Tamil minority; and are forced to operate 
within a situation of large-scale unemployment. Many of their strikes have 
not, in fact, been directed toward labor demands as such, but were carried 
out in the context of “communal” protests against Sinhala domination. 
A theory phrased primarily in narrowly formal economic terms may, how- 
ever, make it difficult for the coder to find the coding category appropriate 
to such a situation. 

Most of the correlations obtained were in the direction predicted by the 
general theory. Two departures from expected results are noted and well 
discussed by the author. “The more highly industrialized sugar, tea, rub- 
ber, and sisal plantations were considerably more likely to generate labor 
movements than were the less industrialized tree crop plantations in rub- 
ber, plam [sic], and copra” (p. 350). The outstanding deviation from the 
results expected by Paige is of course the revolutionary behavior of plan- 
tation w8rkers in Malaya. Paige solves this problem by arguing that the 
Malayan rubber estate—employing intermittent individualized labor fur- 
nished by indentured laborers and occupying a weak position in the mar- 
ket—was actually closer to a commercial hacienda than to a plantation 
proper (p. 55). 

A second deviation from expectations was posed by sharecropping in 
cotton (in the American South, Egypt, Syria, and Turkey), though share- 
cropping in rice conformed to the prediction. Sharecroppers in cotton 
were found to be politically apathetic, while sharecroppers in rice did tend 
to produce strong political organizations (p. 66). Paige explains this dis- 
crepancy by arguing fhat cotton sharecropping tends toward strong ad- 
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ministrative centralization and creates a stable labor force that is strongly 
dependent on the landlord,*while sharecropping in rice correlates with 
weak tenures and decentralized management. Hence only decentralized 
sharecropping systems work in the direction predicted by the theory. 
However, this dichotomy between centralized and decentralized share- 
cropping may not do justice to the wide variations characteristic of share- 
cropping and/or tenancy systems found in different parts of the world. 
Paige defines a sharecropper in his coding instructions (p. 334) as a “crop- 
per who provides only his own labor”; he expects a collectivity of such 
croppers to exhibit weak ties to the land, working-class occupational ho- 
mogeneity, and work group interdependence. Actually most sharecropping 
systems exhibit a mix of share tenants, varying in tenures and claims to 
crop shares, and wholly proletarianized croppers. The predicted combina- 
tion of weak ties to land, occupational identity, and participation in coor- 
dinated work groups may also be highly variable. If we are to understand 
“cropper” social movements, surely such variation must te treated with 
greater care. In some cases the author is plainly careless in lumping share 
tenants or sharecroppers in crops other than rice with the hydraulic share- 
croppers. For example, the Communists are indeed strong in rural Kerala 
(p. 62), but in most of Kerala cultivation is based on th2 utilization of 
rainwater rather than on irrigation, and rice occupies only about 45-50% 
of the total area sown, falling to about 30% in parts of Travancore. Simi- 
larly, the Italian “Red Belt” of Emilia, Tuscany, and Umbria (ibid.) is 
characterized by both high rates of tenancy and a very hizh incidence of 
votes in favor of the Communist party; but irrigated rice cultivation is 
negligible, and share tenancy exhibits very stable tenures, much adminis- 
trative supervision, and polyculture with an emphasis on growing wheat. 
The book could therefore have benefited from the introduction of cate- 
gories which cut more finely than the categories of “centralized” or “de- 
centralized” sharecropping employed by Paige. 

Even more critical for an evaluation of the status of Paige’s theory, 
however, is the unilineal model of development which underlies it. Paige 
postulates a basic movement within the export economy which will replace 
land as the upper-class income source, with its accompanying syndrome of 
“low productivity, zero-sum conflict, and politicized conflizt over proper- 
ty” (p. 25), by the rising importance of capital. The increased dominance 
of capital as an income-producing factor of production, Paige predicts, 
will lead “to higher productivity, non-zero-sum conflict, and, as a result, 
economic conflict over the distribution of income from property” (ibid.). 
This, he argues, is because capital underwrites advances in technology, 
which “can lead to increases in productivity and a subsequent increase in 
profits. The industrial plantation can increase efficiency by investment in 
machinery and can substitute machinery for labor. The owners of a cor- 
porate plantation may prefer a small highly paid labor fcrce if new ma- 
chinery makes it possible to decrease the total size of the labor force . . . 
the result is expanding rather than fixed revenues from zhe agricultural 
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system” (p. 24; my emphases). As income expands, “the expanding profits 
from technological change can be used to buy off rural social movements 
and divert them into reformist channels. . . . [T]he standard of living of 
both classes can improve in the industrial and commercial agricultural sys- 
tem” (ibid.; my emphases). Such an optimistic perspective on the author’s 
part is necessarily predicated upon a continuous increase in commodity 
prices and profits, such as marked the period coded for in Paige’s study, 
the years from 1948-70. This was of course also a period of capitalist 
boom, characterized by the reconstruction of Europe and Japan after 
World War II, by the massive export of American capital, by the growth 
of the multinationals, by the Korean War and the Vietnamese engagement, 
and by the massive expansion of government-sponsored military expendi- 
tures and stockpiling. Various indicators suggest that this period of growth 
is now at an end. Paige’s theory in fact is predicated upon conditions in 
the larger world system, conditions which are not specified in the theory 
itself. It deals with a particular phase of capitalist expansion, rather than 
with the social movements of cultivators in general. The straightforwardly 
political strikes of workers on the banana plantations of Colombia and 
on the Cuban sugar plantations during the years of the Great Depression 
suggest that stagnation or negative growth may evoke responses different 
from those envisaged in the author’s deductions. 

The theoretical part of the book is followed by three case studies. In 
these Paige reveals a fine command of the extant literature and a pene- 
trating diagnostic sense for significant detail. Especially impressive to this 
reviewer are his accounts of the spread of commercial wool production 
in the Peruvian sierra and his account of the sources of rebellion on the 
Northern Angolan coffee estates. Keen and penetrating as his analyses 
often are, an anthropologist would have to note with regret the author’s 
lack of appreciation of the phenomena that anthropologists usually treat 
under the rubric of “culture.” Thus the inhabitants of Peru’s Indian com- 
munities enter into Paige’s analysis only in their capacity as tenants or 
small holders. The communities which they inhabit are depicted as micro- 
cosms of contending and antagonistic strata from which the prisoners are 
only too eager to escape. What is missing here is an understanding of the 
degree to which conflict can occur within a common orbit of cultural link- 
ages, without any ultimate disruption of that cultural set. An analysis 
which characterizes the Peruvian serranos as “nothing but” economic 
actors shortchanges itself by neglecting other possible sources of cohesion 
and cleavage. In the case of Angola, Paige recognizes the importance of 
tribal and lineage affiliations, but this characterization remains culturally 
“empty.” The Ovimbundu and others enter the scene only as migratory 
laborers on Portuguese-owned coffee estates, recently alienated from the 
native population. The particularly coercive form of compulsory labor 
imposed by the Portuguese, combined with the wholesale expropriation of 
land by recent settlers, may have sparked the rebellion as such; but a more 
complete analysis—including the contradictions present in the tribal cul- 
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tures themselves—might have yielded more secure knowledg2 of the course 
of the uprising. Why, indeed, was it not the royalist-nationalist UPA of 
Holden Roberto-—the social movement corresponding to Paige’s prediction 
—that won the day in Angola, but the self-consciously class-based MPLA? 

The third case study deals with the revolution in Vietnam. Here Paige 
performs a yeoman service in criticizing Edward J. Mitchell’s 1967 study 
on the relation between land tenure and rebellion in South Vietnam. Paige 
pays special attention to local ecological and social variability, and his 
discussion of relevant factors is often excellent. His main thesis is, of 
course, that the revolution in South Vietnam had its origin specifically in 
the decentralized sharecropping area of the rice-exporting Vietnamese 
Southwest. Overall, the ta dien of this area fits Paige’s categorization 
well: tenures were insecure, farming and marketing operations tended to be 
individualized and decentralized, and common work on drainage ditches 
and dikes gave people some experience in cooperative labor. Yet the pic- 
ture is marked by more variation, both diachronically and synchronically, 
than Paige indicates. Original settlement of the Delta involved both small 
owners and tenants, as well as large landowners. By 1920 many small 
owners had been depressed to the status of tenants through growing in- 
debtedness. Yet even in the late 1950s numerous small owners had survived. 
Robert L. Sansom cites figures showing that in the Delta in 1960-61, 23% 
of farm holdings were on owned land, 30% on land that was owned and 
rented, and 47% on rented land. In the well-studied village of Khanh Hau 
in Long An there were, before 1958, roughly twice as many tenants as 
landowners, but three-fourths of the landowners owned less than six hec- 
tares each and one-fourth owned less than one hectare. There was also, 
in this village, considerable variation in the incidence of farm tools and 
implements owned. About a third of the farm households, owners as well 
as tenants, owned major farm implements, while most cultivators in all 
categories owned small tools and implements. We are thus not dealing 
with a homogeneous population of croppers who provide only their own 
labor (see p. 384), but rather with an occupationally heterogeneous popu- 
lation suffering a constant worsening of conditions after 1930. Obviously 
the land distributions initiated by the Viet Minh and the rent reductions 
carried out by the NLF must have appealed to a great manv, small owners 
and tenants alike. i ° 

These considerations have some bearing on Paige’s interpretations, since 
he underlines the importance of the rice-exporting area as a hearth of 
Communist-led rebellions in 1930-31 and 1940, as well as its role as a 
staging area for the wave of assassinations that began in April of 1957. 
One should point out still further that this was also a key azea in the anti- 
foreign uprisings of 1913-16. These different risings, however, involve 
somewhat different economic, political, and ideological dimensions. The 
rebellions of 1913-16 were set off by the activities of the mystic Phan 
Phat Sanh and involved various royalist-religious secret societies. The 
1930-31 risings were explicitly directed against the payment of taxes im- 
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posed by the government, a penalty which fell more heavily upon small 
owners than upon tenants for whom their landlords paid taxes. The 1940 
uprising was undoubtedly fueled by economic discontent, but it also had 
strong political aspects. It was in part a response to the French military 
call-up of civilians in the face of Thai attack and in part due to an attempt 
at insurrection by the newly outlawed Communist party which moved its 
large number of cadres from Saigon to the Plaine de Joncs. 

Paige also argues as if the NLF moved beyond the rice exporting area 
only after the escalation of the war in the 1960s. Yet strong bases manned 
by the: Viet Minh in the fight against the French persisted right into the 
period of the Second Indochina War. Some of these were indeed in the 
rice-exporting area in Kieng Phong province and in An Xuyen. Others 
were located in Quang Ngai, which Paige properly characterizes as “an 
interesting exception to the usual pattern of agrarian revolt in Vietnam” 
(p. 323), since it grew sugar for the market as well as rice, utilizing irri- 
gation waters drawn by water wheels which had to be paid for with a share 
of the rice crop. But strong Viet Minh bases also persisted in Khan Hoa, 
in Northern Tay Ninh, and in the strategic Zone D north of Saigon, all 
of them outside the rice-exporting area. The use of assassinations as the 
main event type’ employed to measure a revolutionary social movement 
may be somewhat misleading in this regard. In point of time it followed, 
rather than preceded, Diem’s attempt to crush the Communist infrastruc- ` 
ture in search and seizure operations and to implant headmen loyal to the 
Saigon regime. One could also raise the question of the extent to which the 
assassinations in the rice-exporting zone were manifestations of political 
and military infighting between the rival organizations of the NLF, the 
Hoa Hao, and the Cao Dai (see table 5.1, p. 330). Bernard Fall, who 
was the first to draw attention to the importance of assassinations, also 
mapped the distribution of raids and ambushes in 1957-58, as well as the 
distribution of Communist “cells or units.” Both of these dotted the land- 
scape well to the north of the rice-exporting area. The explanation for the 
appeal of the NLF in areas outside the rice-growing zone clearly must lie 
in the fact that even small holders can get nasty enough if they are threat- 
ened by disaster. Paige, who argues elsewhere that small holders will tend 
to commodity reform, recognizes this in his “Conclusions” when he: states 
that “the third general condition under which peasant social movements 
might be expected is the disruption of peasant subsistence production. 
Peasant mobilization under these circumstances takes place not because 
the incentives for collective organization are greater, but rather because 
the commitment to individual subsistence plots and the structural ties 
to the conservative leadership have been weakened or destroyed” (p. 347). 
Such disruption and enfeeblement of structural social ties need not, of 
course, be wholly due to natural causes; the wolves at the peasant’s door 
are frequently human. Paige also recognizes that political forces can, under 

- such circumstances, provide “the organizational resources to overcome the 
structural isolation typical of peasant cultivators” (p. 348). One wonders 
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whether in these comments Paige has not effectively laid the axe to his 
own theory. : 

We stated at the outset that this is an ambitious and important book, 
put together by an author of great intelligence and enormous energy. Yet 
this reviewer, who writes as an anthropologist, found it finally disappoint- 
ing. Asking what the matter can be, one must ultimately fault the method 
utilized in the study. To code information on agriculture for 135 export 
sectors and on social movements in 70 countries is a hercilean task. Yet 
it is also evidence of professional hubris. To code the Vietnamese ta dien, 
the Puerto Rican agregado, and the Indian bataidar, bargadar, and bhagi- 
dar in a common category of “sharecroppers” requires not. merely a deci- 
sion with reference to the salient trait that renders them thus comparable. 
It also requires a decision on what to leave out. The greater the number of 
cases measured, the more abstract the coding categories become, and the 
greater the likelihood that what is left out will be set aside as irrelevant 
and forgotten. Yet if the task is not merely to generate = very large set 
of correlations between categories depicting agriculture ard categories of 
codable “events,” but also to explain and predict social movements in the 
real world, we must find a way to recover what is left out and to place it 
back in the context from which it was plucked. This Paige does not do 
even in his case studies. Ultimately his Peru, Angola, and Vietnam emerge 
as mere staging areas, landscapes within which the categories of actors 
defined by his theory are juxtaposed with one another like so many figures 
in a game of chess. What has been lost are the contexts—the historically 
generated, differentially distributed linkages between objects, acts, and 
symbols—which we arbitrarily treat under the rubric of the economic, 
social, political, religious, or ideological. This is not to decry cross-societal 
and cross-cultural studies in general. What seems to be required is a better 
controlled process of comparing well-studied cases, in which extracted 
variables are used only as temporary and limited instruments in a widen- 
ing search for understanding, rather than allowing them to obliterate po- 
tentially significant phenomena. 
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In recent years, largely as a consequence of the research of Verba and Nie 
(1972), considerable attention has been paid to the study of political par- 
ticipation. The concept and its relevance for democratic theory are not of 
recent vintage. Nevertheless, long before the slogan “participatory democ- 
racy” gained political currency, the core concept was employed in evalua- 
tions of the democratic claims of liberal regimes and even in early efforts 
to formulate a non-Marxist theory of political development. While the 
scope of the concept has been broadened to include activities in addition 
to voting, every other kind of political partjcipation, legal and illegal, 
formal and informal, voluntary or involuntary, conscious or unconscious, 
is generally apprehended in terms of its “family resemblance” to voting. 
The implict context remains a pluralist, competitive, parliamentary re- 
gime. Participation is thought to consist of atomistic, additive units that 
might be attributed to individuals and explained in a similarly individual- 
istic logic. The most significant finding, the fundamental law of political 
participation, is that political participation varies directly with socioeco- 
nomic status. This scientific finding has pleased some and disturbed others. 
Those who believe that democracy is sustained only by the principled par- 
ticipation of educated and thoughtfully responsible citizens consider it 
a boon that the uneducated and irresponsible in effect deprive themselves 
of the vote which they might otherwise badly use. Others, using a simi- 
larly functionalist logic, argue that this is not a universal law but a rule 
of bourgeois regimes, in accordance with which the poor are “objectively” 
disenfranchised. 

More generally, these diverse interpretations may be taken as deductive 
conclusions concerning the relationship between freedom and equality. 
Some bourgeois democratic theorists appear to hold the view that demo- 
cratic freedoms are sustained by the consequences, at least, of inequality, 
while the critics of bourgeois democracy would argue that inequality de- 
prives those of lower SES of at least a measure of political freedom. To 
some extent the difference between the two views turns on the operative 
character of participatjon. Participation is either a device for the attain- 
ment of equality or merely a reflection of existing inequalities. Active par- 
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ticipation is essential to political freedom, or nonparticipaticn is an equally 
meaningful expression of fretdom. 

Finally, it is apparent that all concerned hold the opinion that, beyond 
some ill-defined limit, the lower the level of participation the less valid is 
the claim to legitimacy of any parliamentary democracy. Nonparticipation 
is explained in a number of ways, but principal among these are (a) in- 
equality, (b) apathy, (c) inefficacy, (d) alienation. Opinions differ some- 
what about the degree to which all of these are interrelatec and regarding 
the conditions, historical and otherwise, that may lower the threshold of 
any or all of these “causes” of nonparticipation. Hence, while critics of 
bourgeois democracy may point captiously at any degree of nonpartici- 
pation, and while proponents of bourgeois democracy may justify a modi- 
cum of nonparticipation, too much of it is clearly a bad thing. How much 
is too much? Well, it depends on circumstances, and, to anticipate some- 
what, those circumstances may be defined absolutely, developmentally, 
dialectically, or pragmatically. 

‘ No discussion of the theory of participation can fail to take account 
of a few “landmark” studies which, to all intents and purposes, have con- 
structed the prevailing paradigm. There are actually two related bodies 
of literature which are relevant. The most important is concerned with 
participation in the United States and in other developed democracies, 
while the second body of literature is concerned with the politics of the 
developing areas. More than any others, the series of studies by Angus 
Campbell and his associates (1954, 1960, 1966) on the American elections 
during the postwar period have defined the issues. Given the atmosphere 
of the civil rights movement, perhaps the principal matter to emerge from 
these studies was the ethnic demographics of presidental voting and non- 
voting. One of the most interesting by-products of these studies was a 
group of interpretations of why proportionately fewer blacks vote. The 
most important alternative explanations held that blacks did not vote as 
frequently because they were either of lower SES or because they were 
alienated or incompletely enculturated or both. This is, of course, the 
context within which the slogan “black power” emerged. That slogan was 
used ambiguously to refer to both the desirability of enhancing black po- 
litical participation in the electoral process and the need to devise some 
alternative which might compensate for nonvoting and appeal more to the 
sensibilities of black political culture. 

Nonvoting among American blacks was an embarrassment that required 
explanation as well as remedial action. According to the most widely held 
belief, participation correlates with SES; hence, the deplorable lack of 
participation among blacks could be remedied by improving the economic 
and educational condition of blacks. There were obstacles to such improve- 
ment, and some even argued circuitously that the only way in which 
blacks could alter their circumstances was by increasing their political par- 
ticipation. The solution was further complicated by, those who argued that 
it was not a matter of a simple mechanical increase in participation. The 
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real issue was how participatory opportunities were actually used. One 
of the most important arguments of the Almond and Verba book, The 
Civic Culture (1963), was that the political cultural context influences 
the way in which the vote is used and not only whether it is used or not. 
Of course, the most important assumptions regarding the impact of po- 
litical culture (especially in its historical dimension) were unsupported by 
survey data in the Almond and Verba study. Nevertheless, the Almond and 
Verba study had the great merit of generalizing the American findings 
regarding participation and showing that within the limits of divergent 
political cultures certain general patterns were transnationally valid. 

In some ways the Almond and Verba study was more optimistic about 
the prospects for the growth of democratic participation in a context of 
“the civic culture” for some of the developing areas than it was for those 
developed European countries in which the civic culture was manquée. 
Mexico might develop along the right lines, but Italy might be too far 
gone. This optimism reflected the more general position of D. Lerner in 
The Passing of Traditional Society (1958). Lerner held that moderniza- 
tion, among other things, leads to increased participation. There is, of 
course, a difference between being poor and being traditional, just as 
there is a difference between being rich (or even middle class) and being 
modern. Few scholars will deny that participation is related to SES in 
modern societies, but there is some question of the relevance of SES in 
traditional societies. Ozbudun (1976) and others have shown cases where 
traditional notables evoke high rates of participation from the' client peas- 
antry in their districts. On the other hand, where the civic culture prevails, 
more of those of lower SES participate than might otherwise be expected. 
Furthermore, it is often true that both Lerner’s modernization and Almond 
and Verba’s civic culture are not as easily accessible to the poor. 

The culture of poverty does not ordinarily include voting, although 
it may include other kinds of participation, and the poor may also be 
induced to vote by traditional Turkish Aghas, by Chicago precinct cap- 
tains, by bidonville political brokers, and by Beirut slum gabada?is. Obvi- 
ously the cultural and institutional contexts make a difference in the 
meaning of such votes. Presumably, the parochial vote is collectively ori- 
ented and the citizen vote is individually oriented. The modernized citizen 
uses the *vote to maximize individual interests within the framework of 
instrumental rationality grounded in an objectivist world view. The strong- 
er the influence of the civic culture, the more will the citizen-voter act to 
strengthen the institutional structure of participation. The more he is in- 
fluenced by civic considerations, the less will the citizen-voter pursue a 
purely individual interest and the more will he seek to strengthen collec- 
tive values. The most important difference, therefore, between the citizen 
and the parochial participant is the type of collective values that each is 
willing to support. The difference between the two has been emphasized 
by Banfield and Wilson, who have distinguished among various American 
ethnics in terms of whether they tend to sustain parochial or civic values 
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when they do participate. The difference in large part deperds on whether 
the relevant reference group is the entire society or a particular ethnic or 
religious community. Wilson and Banfield (1971) suggest that the modern 
manifestation of parochial orientations (if such a combination is possible) 
lies in the self-regarding rather than public-regarding goal oi political par- 
ticipation. The cultural basis of the distinction is manifest, but it is not 
clear which group is most modern, nor the criteria by which modernity 
should be evaluated in this case. 

These considerations cast some doubt on Lerner’s position, holding that 
modernization increases participation, especially when Lerner’s view is 
distinguished from the Almond and Verba opinion that modernization 
strengthens the civic culture. Insofar as modernization produces partici- 
pants who maximize individualistic values, it weakens the civic culture. 
By and large, the Almond and Verba work proceeds from the assumption 
that the more participation, the better; but they also believe that the more 
civic the culture, the better. Banfield and Wilson are not unique in ques- 
tioning these assumptions, but their work is notable in that it is not di- 
rected at explaining or justifying nonvoting among those of lower SES 
so much as at demonstrating that some forms of participation are better 
than others. Banfield and Wilson offer a cultural explanation of incivisme 
among certain categories of American voters, and in so doing they attempt 
to show that increased participation is not necessarily an unmitigated good. 

A similar theme appears in Huntington’s two-dimensional analysis of 
participation and institutionalization in his Political Order in Changing 
Societies (1968) and in the more complex analysis in Crises and Sequences 
in Political Development (Binder et al. 1971). Huntington’s understand- 
ing of political institutions is governed by an organic metaphor. Insti- 
tutions develop strength over time by careful nurturing and only if the 
challenges to which they are exposed do not exceed the capacities they have 
acquired at any given stage. Participation and institutionalization are con- 
ceived of as contradictories during the developmental stage. The limitation 
of material resources exacerbates this contradiction, while the achievement 
of affluence often depends on institutionalization itself. Hence the conclu- 
sion that there can be too much participation too soon for developing 
countries. The Huntington approach contains both teleological and dia- 
lectical elements. s 

The Comparative Politics Committee perspective (Binder et al. 1971) 
includes similar elements of an Eriksonian teleology, but these were either 
modified or rendered sufficiently ambiguous to refer each crisis to simul- 
taneously ongoing processes, each of which was ever open to restructuring, 
rather than to events fixed in biological time. The committee had no 
agreed theory of political time. Instead, they conceived of the problem 
as one of instable multivalence. So complicated was the conception that 
no pattern of sequences was worked out. Instead, the theory was domi- 
nated by the largely implicit influence of certain historical ideal types and, 
consequently, by the idea that certain historical events of exceptional sig- 
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nificance would decisively and irreversibly influence the development of 
states. These events could not be foreseen because of their historical par- 
ticularity, so the authors understandably retreated into more abstract 
speculation about the moments of a pentagonal multivalency. From their 
point of view, any change in participation would be manifest in changes 
in the four remaining operative spheres. Obviously, the Committee on 
Comparative Politics held the view that increased participation was not 
an absolute good. It was not even an unmitigated good at.a particular 
evolutionary stage. Instead they argued that there would always be trade- 
offs in terms of other political desiderata. 

More recently Verba and Nie and their associates have confronted the 
problem of political participation in developing countries in a framework 
which is more explicitly comparable to that of the United States. In Caste, 
Race and Politics (Verba, Ahmed, and Bhatt 1971), especially, but also 
in Participation in America (Verba and Nie 1972), Verba and Nie have 
shown that political participation is not only correlated with SES even 
within groups that are the subjects of discrimination, but that attitudes 
of group solidarity, group awareness, or group consciousness also enhance 
political participation. Verba and Nie do not restrict participation to voting 
alone, nor do they argue that group solidarity is the functional equivalent 
of high SES. Group solidarity is measured as an attitude expressed indi- 
rectly, and therefore can best be compared to attitudes of political efficacy 
expressed by those of higher SES. In an earlier article, Nie, Powell, and 
Prewitt (1969) argued in a reanalysis of the Almond and Verba (1963) 
data that the higher levels of participation (other than voting) for those 
of higher SES are actually mediated by higher levels of political efficacy. 
For them, the intervening and indispensable linkage was either political, 
cultural, or attitudinal. Since the Huntington and Nelson theory of po- 
litical participation in developing countries is crucially related’ to the Verba 
and Nie findings, it is important to elaborate some of the ideological impli- 
cations of their formulation. 

Currently the analytical paradigm which structures studies of partici- 
pation takes participation as the dependent variable—that which is to be 
explained. Little consideration is given to the influence of participation, 
that is, the consequences of participation for the participant. For a variety 
of ideological and methodological reasons, participation is explained in po- 
litical cultural terms (always the intervening variable) and not in instru- 
mentally rational terms. Easton’s (1957) feedback model, by contrast, re- 
lates “inputs” to “outputs,” and Apter (1965) also argues that in devel- 
oped systems participation will be instrumental rather than consummatory. 
Hence, according to Verba and Nie, if democratic participation is linked 
to the allocative aspects of the liberal, pluralistic, competitive system, it is 
to be expected that increased participation by lower income groups might 
well result in redistributive policies that would benefit these groups. In 
fact, lower income grqups do not participate as frequently, intensively, and 
effectively as do high-SES individuals. Nevertheless, should redistributive 
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policies have longer-term effects, some members of the lower income groups 
might be expected to attain high SES levels. Presumably, upon thus suc- 
ceeding in raising their status and income, these benefited individuals 
would gain a sense of political efficacy, and they might henceforth partici- 
pate individualistically in the manner of other high-SES participants. Pre- 
sumably, the resultant stratificational gap within the ranks of the deprived 
community and the impact of upward social mobility on the attitude struc- 
ture of the leaders of the deprived community would have consequences 
for their continued participation as a solidaristic community. But even if 
participation based on group consciousness declined, participation based 
on high SES, political efficacy, and individualistic instrumental rationality 
would have increased. Furthermore, the effective working of the demo- 
cratic participatory system would thus be shown to be independent of eco- 
nomic and class differences, since participation would have been shown 
to increase equality rather than merely to perpetuate existing status and 
class differences. In this manner, the work of Verba and Nie points toward 
a refutation of the Marxist critique of bourgeois democracy. By impli- 
cation, Verba and Nie justify the democratic liberal practice which is 
founded on the principle that political equality and economic equality are 
mutually disjunctive. 

Verba and Nie are justifiably tentative, however, whenever they are 
explicit. Moreover, the Caste, Race and Politics volume (Verba et al. 
1971), focusing in part on Indian data which have become even more 
interesting after the recent election, is more optimistic about democratic 
participation and equality than is the book on America. Verba and Nie 
are so emphatic about the undemocratic linkage of high SES and partici- 
pation that the higher levels of participation associated wizh black group 
consciousness are treated as a near aberration. 

While they assert that participation gets results, Verba and Nie also 
believe that the more general participation becomes, the less effective will 
any segment of participants be. Their ambivalence is most apparent when 
they attempt to explain the paradox of the absence of the institutionaliza- 
tion of class-based politics in America despite the fact thet participation 
is so dependent on class. Their answer is, essentially, that the institutional, 
ideological, and historical contexts of American politics have all contrived 
to produce a false consciousness which has the effect of preventing the 
formation of class-oriented parties and the implementation of class-con- 
scious political participation. They do not argue that class can never be- 
come the functional equivalent of black group consciousness, nor do they 
conclude that class-based participation would fundamentally change the 
system. 

Given the data available and the scope of the Verba end Nie study, 
it is understandable that they should come full circle to the very questions 
which they put aside at the outset. Participation gets results as things 
now stand, but if increased participation leads to more redistribution, will 
such policies have eufunctional or dysfunctional consequences for the sys- 
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tem of instrumentally rational and individualistic participation? Verba and 
Nie do not answer this question. They do not even ask it very clearly. 
To the extent that the frame of participatory reference is allocative and 
instrumentally rational, it is apparent that the answer will depend in part 
on the quantity of material resources available for redistribution. If ma- 
terial availabilities are important in the American context, they are much 
more so in developing countries. 

In considering this problem, Huntington and Nelson are influenced by 
both the “mass politics” theory of Kornhauser (1959) and the economic 
development theory of Adelman and Morris (1967). Kornhauser postu- 
lates the possibility of virtually unstructured, unmediated, mass political 
participation. Adelman and Morris show that inequality is enhanced dur- 
ing the early stages of economic development, and they warn that the po- 
litical consequences can be dire and considerable. 

These, then, are the major theoretical components informing the Hunt- 
ington and Nelson book which is the occasion for this review. No Easy 
Choice is not really a book, nor is it a systematic presentation of research. 
It was originally one of those dreary reports to a bureaucratic donor, sum- 
marizing the findings resulting from a brokered research grant. In this 
case, the Harvard Center for International Affairs received a grant from 
AID for the study of participation in developing countries. A number of 
scholars were supported in research on countries of their interest, and a 
seminar was organized around their efforts. This book is not a summary 
of the several research monographs but is rather more a reflection of the 
multifaceted discussions in the seminar. As is to be expected, the work 
draws heavily on Huntington’s previous thoughts on development, but it 
also ranges freely and unsystematically over the general literature. Hunt- 
ington is known to be an advocate of restricting participation in politically 
underdeveloped countries. Huntington and Nelson together are, if any- 
thing, even more emphatic about the danger of a premature expansion of 
participation. If Verba and Nie are inclined toward viewing liberal democ- 
racy as a self-equilibrating feedback system, Huntington and Nelson are 
inclined toward viewing it as a dialectical process governed by the contra- 
dictions between political equality and economic development and between 
individualistic and collectively oriented participation. 

For Huntington and Nelson, there is only one safe way to expand par- 
ticipation, and that is through economic development. In the later stages 
of economic development greater equality of status is attained, and conse- 
quently there will be more individuals of high SES who will participate 
according to responsible criteria. High SES is correlated not only with 
increased participation but also with increased participation within the 
established context of legality, institutions, parties, and nonrevolutionary 
ideologies. If participation based on group consciousness is an ideologically 
and institutionally relevant alternative for Verba and Nie, for Hunting- 
ton and Nelson it is 3 grave danger, likely to arise in the early stages of 
economic development, and therefore to be assiduously avoided. Hunting- 
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ton and Nelson hold that participation influences equality more than in- 
equality influences participation. Moreover, by a peculiarly distorted form 
of reasoning, Huntington and Nelson argue that growing economic in- 
equality in the first stages of development enhances “bourgeois” patterns 
of political participation, which in turn reinforce economic development. 
Contrarily, but by a similar kind of reasoning, they argue zhat promoting 
political participation in the early phases of development “. . . could, logi- 
cally, mean sharpening the cleavages in society, hardening the social struc- 
ture, encouraging residential segregation, restricting horizon-al and vertical 
mobility, intensifying group consciousness and stimulating lower-class or- 
ganizations. However unattractive these measures might appear to the well- 
meaning liberal, some combination of them, would, in all probability, be 
the most expeditious way of rapidly increasing political participation in 
most developing countries. Some of these strategies are, indeed, precisely 
the ways in which the leadership of communist parties attempt to mobi- 
lize political participation to support their goals of fundamentally restruc- 
turing economy and society” (p. 103). Passing lightly over ‘he tendentious 
reference to “the well-meaning liberal” and the disingenuous comparison 
with “the leadership of communist parties,” the key to tkis passage and 
to the argument employed throughout the book is the word “logically.” 
Here and elsewhere, Huntington and Nelson substitute causal logic for 
correlational logic. Huntington and Nelson imply that thare is one and 
only one way of increasing political participation, and that is by creating 
the conditions which seem to have accompanied instances of lower class 
but not necessarily mass political participation. In empleying this kind 
of deductive logic, Huntington and Nelson have reified notions such as 
residential segregation and horizontal mobility, they have alienated the 
concepts from their contexts, and they have employed these as the terms 
in an absolute calculus. 

Whereas Verba and Nie are genuinely troubled about tke possibility of 
ideological, institutional, and historical barriers to the achievement of 
equality in our own highly developed system, Huntington and Nelson are - 
content to equate the conditions actually prevailing, as described by Verba 
and Nie, with the condition of modernity: “. .. high levels of status-derived 
political participation testify to the levels of modernity of the socigty. High 
levels of organization-derived participation testify to the blockages that 
hinder individual mobility” (p. 113). It would appear, however, that this 
conclusion conflicts in part with Kornhauser’s theory of mass politics and 
with the closely related argument of Huntington himsel? regarding the 
optimum linkage between participation and institutionalization. The an- 
swer to this apparent contradiction is that Huntington and Nelson believe 
that social mobility in the earlier stages of economic development, even 
though enhancing inequality, is less conducive to political conflict and in- 
stability than would be policies of redistribution and of increasing partici- 
pation. In this manner, “Political participation expands both because more 
people become less poor and because more people become more politically 
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conscious, Political parties must reflect these trends and must eventually 
mobilize and organize those who have acltieved higher socio-economic 
status and those who have developed higher levels of group consciousness” 
(p. 168). Huntington and Nelson reaffirm Huntington’s dictum that with- 
out a “highly developed party system” development leads to political in- 
stability, but it is not at all clear whether such a party system, especially 
one that organizes those who have higher levels of group consciousness, is 
desirable at the early stages of development. 

Despite this reference back to an earlier and very influential work, 
Huntington and Nelson do not emphasize the role of political parties in 
this book. They are content rather to argue that because few desire po- 
litical participation for its own sake, the choice of how and how much to 
expand participation falls to political elites. Furthermore, Huntington and 
Nelson assert that elite choices are the “most powerful determinants of 
the extent and nature of political participation” (p. 169), and that “the 
forms and patterns” of “political participation are malleable; they can be 
molded and formed” (p. 171). Just how elites are to use this power is indi- 
cated in the authors’ assessment of the risks involved in expanding partici- 
pation: “The total destruction of the existing social, economic, and po- 
litical order and its replacement with a new system requires a dramatic, 
far-reaching, and simultaneous expansion of both the scope and intensity 
of political participation. The political essence of revolution is the rapid 
expansion of political consciousness and the rapid mobilization of new 
groups into politics at a speed which makes it impossible for existing po- 
litical institutions to assimilate them. Revolution is the extreme case of 
the explosion of political participation” (p. 162). Huntington and Nelson 
present us with a mirror image of a Marxist analysis. So great is their 
opposition to class- and group-based participation that they do not believe 
that even a strong party system can help mitigate the ill-effects of such 
participation in underdeveloped countries. The point is important because 
Verba et al., in Caste, Race and Politics (1971), compared the nonvoting, 
group-solidaristic participation of blacks to the party-mobilized voting 
participation of Harijans. It can hardly be argued that Indian economic 
development has been hampered by the allocation of too many resources 
to Harijans. 

The rélevance of the “malleability” of participatory mechanisms should 
now be clear. The very structuring of our participatory system which 
limits the expression of class-based politics and which so troubled Verba 
and Nie appears to have been implicit in Huntington’s definition of a 
“highly developed party system.” If this were indeed the case, then Hunt- 
ington might have been accused of a naive parochialism in generalizing 
American institutional arrangements in his widely studied work. There 
are, of course, important differences even among the party systems of 
Western, bourgeois, liberal parliamentary regimes. Parties which repre- 
sent classes, ethnic groups, and religious communities are more the rule 
than the exception. Moreover, it is enormously difficult to bring about 
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substantial change once a party system and its participatory mechanisms 
have come into being. Perhaps Huntington and Nelson hav2 in mind the 
rather special conditions prevailing just after a colonial withdrawal when 
they write of the “malleability” of participatory arrangements. It seems 
to me that even under such special conditions elite capacities to mold 
participatory forms are extremely limited by the contexts oł ideology, so- 
cial structure, and history. In spite of my doubts, it is Huntington and 
Nelson who point the accusing finger, blaming the scholarship on political 
participation of the last two decades for neglecting the “pol tical context” 
in its stress on economic and social determinants. Had students of par- 
ticipation paid proper attention to the political context they would have 
noticed the “cascading effect of elite choices” on individual participation. 
My dictionary defines a cascade as “something arranged in a series or 
a succession of stages so that each stage derives from or acts upon the 
product of the preceding.” That is an interesting definition of the “po- 
litical context,” but some may doubt that it is “so obvious that it would 
not bear mentioning” (p. 170). 
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Current Perspectives in Latin American Urban Research. Edited by Ale- 
jandro Fortes and Harley L. Browning. Austin: Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, University of Texas at Austin, 1977. Pp. xi+179. $9.95; 
(cloth) ; $3.95 (paper). 


Urban Latin America: The Political Condition from Above and Below. By 
Alejandro Portes and John Walton. Texas and London: University of Texas 
Press, 1976. Pp. x+217. $13.95. 


Irving Louis Horowitz 
Rutgers University 


These two volumes combine the efforts of outstanding representatives of 
our younger sociologists writing on Latin America and those of Latin 
Americanists knowledgeable about comparative sociology. Before turning 
to the contents of these works, I should like to report a simple fact: this 
generation has proven superior in methodological techniques and sensitiv- 
ity to theoretical problems of Latin American urban research to any previ- 
ous professional cohort. The reasons for this are manifold, ranging from 
sound professional training to a greater sense of organic linkage to the 
region being studied. As a group, these younger scholars display a clear- 
eyed knowledge of both the limits of research and the needs of the people 
being studied. At a time when much emphasis is placed on the crisis of 
sociology, it is easy to overlook (if not entirely negate) contributions to 
the discipline which offer the prospect of correcting past mistakes. Neither 
volume attempts to achieve a grand synthesis, or to construct a model of 
models. Still, each deserves to be evaluated in a larger context of com- 
parative sociology rather than a narrower one of urban change in Latin 
America. The absence of grand theory notwithstanding, these works are 
intellectually satisfying precisely because the pretentious scaffolding of 
inherited systems has largely been discarded. 

The sociological linchpin of this collective effort is the notion developed 
by John Walton and Alejandro Portes of a vertical unit of analysis where- 
by significant social, economic, and political processes may be identified 
and related to their international and national origins, to the urban hier- 
archy, and to the rural hinterland. This vertically integrated analytic 
framework has what Walton calls four nodes: international, national, 
urban/regional, and hinterland. Whatever its operational problems, this 
kind of paradigm has the great merit of breaking away from unicausal 
models that have so iphibited the progress of urban studies. Oscar Yujo- 
novsky, in his workman-like outline of ecological, spatial, and locational 
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configurations, indicates how each of these four nodes can be integrated 
into a general system of resotirce allocation that is isomorphic to the verti- 
cally integrated analytic framework used by Walton and Portes. 

There remain, however, two serious stumbling blocks in the application 
of this vertically integrated framework. First, the fourfold mosaic is not 
adequately tested in the essays in either volume. There is a strong impulse 
on the part of even the editors to look beyond rather than at the urban 
confines, and to raise questions about dependency capitalism and multi- 
national corporations that lead away from the fourfold unit, right back to 
a unicausal external analysis. The relative strength of the four-factors 
model in contrast with a unicausal one in explaining urban networks thus 
becomes a central issue for further research. Second, while the vertical 
pattern is carefully examined, none of the authors takes the trouble to 
examine the characteristics of the horizontal pattern. Is it the classic di- 
vision between locational, geographical, and industrial networks? Is it an 
occupational framework demonstrating the advantages and disadvantages 
of different sectors in urban living? Or is it linked to the push/pull issues 
all over again? In order to present an entirely satisfactory analysis, Portes, 
Walton, Browning, and their colleagues would have had to offer some 
expansion of the horizontal matrix and to indicate points of intersection 
with the vertical matrix, thereby offering some criteria for evaluating the 
advantages and disadvantages in urban living. One paper that comes to 
grips with these issues is Michael E. Conroy’s effort to determine how to 
achieve a policy-oriented theory of the economy of cities in Latin America. 
But this paper only suggests possible empirical and mathematical specifi- 
cations of such a model that are not included in the essay itself. 

The core papers by Portes and Walton in Urban Latin America provide 
an intensive course in how far theories of urban growth have evolved since 
an earlier stage when such theories dealt with center and periphery only 
in geographic terms of factory and residential areas within given cities. 
The authors appreciate the extent to which the Latin American city 
provides meaningful and rich possibilities for discussing fundamental issues 
of modernism versus industrialism in the development process, hierarchical 
versus democratic forms of political integration, and how cities serve elitist 
goals by making politics itself a game of power in contrast to the game of 
economic survival played by masses in rural areas. Z 

However, there is a curious problem in area research as a whole. The 
study of economic flows in urban settings, racial and ethnic discrimination 
patterns, and class composition of interest groups is hardly related to only 
one area. In Latin America, as in the United States a few decades ago, 
urban boundary maintenance problems remain (what is a city; where 
does it begin and end?); but these are yielding to new issues: In what way 
does social stratification affect patterns of production and consumption? 
How does the character of political regimes affect patterns of urban con- 
centration? The emergence of a policy-oriented thgory of urban life,, in 
which the size and structure of city life is determined by the city’s general 
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goals of development, has provided an explanation for the location and re- 
location of individuals within a city. While moving a good distance beyond 
what has gone before, this framework still leaves unanswered more basic 
questions. For example, who makes relocation and allocation decisions— 
policy experts, political prophets, revolutionary elites, or traditional entre- 
preneurs? The fact that these two volumes have placed policymaking issues 
on the agenda of urban analysis indicates that urban phenomena are scarce- 
ly considered matters of rigid determinism and inexorable patterns ex- 
plained by universal history. If the shift from determinism to voluntarism 
or from history to policy is in fact the essence of a new theoretical per- 
spective, then the older forms of classical reasoning which assumed an un- 
folding dramaturgy and an unyielding demonology must also be reexam- 
ined. 

Like Portes and Walton, I am uncomfortable with the notion of urban- 
ism as a regional category. Although in theory one speaks of Latin America 
as an ample area of analysis, in practice one is led either to study specific 
communities under special circumstances, as in the work of Bryan Roberts, 
Larissa Lomnitz, and Jorge Balan, or to lean toward more general charac- 
terizations, as in the work of the present editors. The data indicate that 
trends toward urbanism are inexorable and universal. Patterns character- 
istic of Latin American urbanism, at least in percentile terms, are not that 
different from those of the urban population in OECD (Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development) countries, that is, in the most 
industrialized nations of the West, or in COMECON (Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance) nations where urban concentration in certain areas 
is even more pronounced than in Western Europe or Latin America. United 
Nations urban/rural projections for the next 25 years indicate that nations 
such as Algeria, Egypt, Korea, and Nigeria are moving rapidly toward 
similar patterns of urban concentration. If this is true, then a great deal of 
theorizing having to do with the impact of dependency capitalism or multi- 
nationalism must be seriously reconsidered. To achieve a comparative 
urban sociology, a more concrete and less regional orientation may be 
required. 

There is a growing demand for the study of such urban factors as 
types of accommodation, ease of transportation, levels of communication, 
and forms of entertainment, factors that impose their own international 
logic on urban growth. These, no less than the well-known advantages for 
the internal population, such as health-delivery services, social welfare, and 
mass education, deserve careful scrutiny. In this sense, squatter takeovers 
and unauthorized expropriations might prove so profoundly dysfunctional 
in terms of servicing a world network that they will be viewed as intoler- 
able, whatever the nature of the political regime. The Mexican govern- 
ment is only the latest to find this out. At the same time, the Lebanese 
civil war indicates how resilient urban centers are. Despite years of strife, 
and the reduction of the city and nation to ashes and rubble, Beirut 
remains a world capital practically aloof from Middle East struggles. Ur- 
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ban needs may fuse certain elites and masses within cities. The condition 
of being urban may itself be an explanatory variable, over and against 
that of being dependent. For example, tendencies toward political conser- 
vatism of trade unions in Latin America, as in North America, indicate 
that being urban is not reducible to other variables. Urbanism may itself 
be an organizing framework of human experience, And this, rather than 
any presumed intellectual sloth, may account for the paucity of empirical 
studies based on what Walton refers to as the “new paredigm” of the 
“dependency perspective.” On this issue one detects that Portes and 
Browning may not be entirely in accord with their coeditor. 

It might be argued that the city is a “blurred category” only when seen 
in the context of class struggles or interest groups. But as an organizing 
premise, especially in capital-intensive economies exhibiting low prole- 
tarianization and high marginality, the city remains a safety valve, siphon- 
ing off revolutionary potential. If in Marxist terms the city is the locus of 
bitter strife between classes, in Weberian terms the city provides those 
opportunity networks that have made upward mobility possible. Perhaps 
the city is the organizing fulcrum of contemporary experience in the same 
way the factory was for 19th-century Western Europe. This might better 
account for differing outcomes in social struggles than the presumed dia- 
bolical power of the cosmopolitan center and the multinational empire. 

There is a considerable amount of labeling theory in reverse taking place 
in these volumes. While it is useful, following Gonzalez Casanova and 
Stavenhagen, to continue to study problems of internal colonialism, and 
to pursue the work of others on the special effects of dependency on Latin 
American urban growth, it is also time for vigorous criticism of these 
formulations. Not every regional imbalance has to do with internal co- 
lonialism. A central intellectual chore is to distinguish bezween what is 
imposed from without and what is generated within. It is not necessarily 
the case that all those who remain in rural areas are lacking in innovation, 
or are simply traditionalist. Some may actually have an alternative view 
of the “good life.” 

An exchange theory is required, one based on the best and latest tech- 
niques of survey research, that can give researchers and decision makers 
alike a better handle on problems of choice and decisions As the work 
of Jorge Balan, Larissa Lomnitz, and Bryan Roberts clearly ifdicates, 
people who remain rural are not simply caught in a deterministic web of 
impoverishment and exploitation. But these researchers’ quite proper fear 
of returning to an earlier state of the sociological art, in which survey 
research is abstracted from social conditions, prevents a full consideration 
of the differences between voluntary choice and involuntary constraint. 
There is a noticeable gap in these volumes between ethnographic and 
modular approaches, with a tendency to substitute labeling devices for 
empirical examination at crucial points in the vertical analysis. 

That brings me to a final problem which these volumes do not quite 
overcome: a sense of distance from the phenomenon of urban living. So 
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much is left to formalization procedures that the sights, sounds, smells, 
feelings, and tastes which characterize urban living in Latin America 
fail to emerge. Debates over general models of dependency and colonial- 
ization, or the need for modification of this or that variety of neo-Marxism 
or neofunctionalism, are clearly things these scholars want to move beyond. 
The next step, one already being taken by students of even this younger 
generation at many Latin American institutions, offers a hope of 2 deeper 
ethnography linked to sociological theory. Research in the area of multi- 
national impact on urban communciation networks, studies of the effect 
of world news agencies on local coverage, studies of graft, speculation, and 
real-estate bribery, and examinations of new class infrastructures in city 
living indicate a strong move to link sociological frameworks with social 
realities in a more intimate way than even the scholars represented in these 
volumes have arrived at. Sociological research in the 1980s, it seems clear, 
will move away from and considerably beyond the present critical stand- 
point of the new urbanologists in their efforts to link empirical and histor- 
ical analysis. 

Being far removed from the turf, I cannot rightly declare what the re- 
lationship is between the University of Texas Press at Austin and the 
Institute of Latin American Studies at the University of Texas at Austin. 
I presume that this is but one special variety of what is now common to 
many campuses: a cautious university press and an ambitious research 
agency wanting to get its findings published. Guesses and conjectures 
apart, it might have been propitious had these two books appeared as 
one, despite their different origins. The editorial chores might more read- 
ily have been apportioned among Portes, Walton, and Browning, while 
the professional community would have been the beneficiary of a full- 
scale, enriched statement of urban studies in Latin America equal in impact 
in the present decade to that of the late Glenn Beyer’s Urban Explosion 
in Latin America in the mid-1960s. 

As it is, there is a certain amount of inevitable repetition and overlap- 
ping between the two volumes, while other issues, such as deviance in 
Latin American cities, communications between these Latin American 
cities, and different strategies of each nation in coping with urban sprawl, 
are touched upon all too briefly. Hence, each volume lacks the rich texture 
that a cémbined effort would surely have made possible, even probable, 
given the unusual skills of the editors and contributors alike. Again, I want 
to emphasize that, being outside the network of these two University of 
Texas publishing programs, I am not presuming that this literary fusion 
was at any time a strong possibility. Whatever the technical case may be, 
these two volumes provide a rich source of ideas presented by concerned 
and thoughtful researchers thoroughly intimate with their subject, ideas 
deserving the serious attention of comparative sociologists, urbanologists, 


and, of course, Latin Americanists. 
» 
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The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations. By Max Weber. Trans- 
lated with an introduction by R. I. Frank. London: New Left Books, 
1976. Pp. 421. £8.5. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1976. 
Pp. 421. $19.00. 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. By Max Weber. Sth ed., rev. Tiibingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1976. 2 vols. in 3. Pp. 940. With a volume of annotations 
by Johannes Winckelmann. Pp. 303. DM 198 (cloth); DM 45 (paper; 
text only). 


Guenther Roth 
University of Washington 


One of Max Weber’s two great works on economy and society in antiquity 
has at long last been translated almost 70 years after its first German 
publication. Only a few scholars have read it in recent decades, Will the 
English translation find a wider audience? There are sore signs that it 
may. Twenty years ago hardly any American social scientist would have 
felt a need to consider events so removed in time and place, but we now 
have a new flowering of scholarly and political interest in zhe great issues 
of the paths of western civilization and its “capitalist world system” among 
ambitious social scientists who put their trust in theorizing fortified by 
new techniques. The translation by R. I. Frank, which is eccompanied by 
a useful introduction, appears at just the right time to be fruitful in the 
increasingly sophisticated international debate about the neture of ancient 
modes of production and administration as well as the origins and dynamics 
of western capitalism and the western state among nev-style political 
economists, Marxists and Annalistes of various shades, clometricians of 
divergent persuasions, and just plain historians and sociologists. 

Among classical scholars The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations 
has enjoyed a high reputation. (The English title is as awkward as the 
German, literally translated as “The Agrarian Conditions of Antiquity,” 
which was dictated in part by a division of labor in an encyclopedia with 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, whose works have long been available in English.) As 
recently as 1965 Alfred Heuss, one of the best German chassicisés, called 
it “the most original, daring and persuasive analysis ever made of the 
economic and social development of Antiquity . . . the area in which 
Weber’s judgment, especially in the details, was most sovereign and sure- 
footed.” And in Paris, the citadel of the Annales school, which has been 
heavily influenced by Durkheim, Vidal-Naquet recently referred to Weber 
as “notre père à tous” in Fernand Braudel’s seminar, a reference to Weber’s 
explanation of the economy of the ancient city in terms of its political 
constitution (cf. Traian Stoianovich, French Historical Method: The 
Annales Paradigm (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1976], p. 143). 
This seems to be part of a new interest in Weber among a younger 
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generation in France; Raymond Aron was the sole outstanding Weberian 
oi the older generation. ý 

In the English-speaking world, where parts of Weber have been more 
widely, if selectively, read, some of the controversies surrounding his 
Economy and Society (Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft) are now also affecting 
the reception of The Agrarian Sociology. One of the most determined 
Weber critics in England, the Althusserian structuralist Paul Q. Hirst, 
who has just celebrated another Marxist auto-da-fé of Economy and 
Society in his Social Evolution and Sociological Categories (New York: 
Holmes & Meier, 1976), greeted the publication of Frank’s translation 
with the remark that the work is “an overgrown encyclopedia entry” 
(British Journal of Sociology 27, no. 3 [1976]: 409)— quite correctly, but 
what is wrong with that?—and that “the social scientific nonspecialist 
who is interested in economic relations in Antiquity would be better served 
by reading a modern work like Moses Finley’s The Ancient Economy.” 
I agree with Hirst that Weber’s popularized lecture “The Social Causes 
of the Decay of Ancient Civilization” (a new translation of which is 
attached to The Agrarian Sociology) remains the best starting point for 
getting a first overview of Weber’s thinking. But if we take his advice 
and turn to Finley as a substitute for Weber’s larger study, we discover 
that Finley himself regrets the relative neglect of Weber, especially with 
regard to the perennial issue of which historical (and sociological) concepts 
are most appropriate for the study of antiquity: “The inapplicability to 
the ancient world of a market-centered analysis was powerfully argued 
by Max Weber and by his most important disciple among ancient his- 
torians, Johannes Hasebroek; in our own day by Karl Polanyi. All to little 
avail” (M. I. Finley, The Ancient Economy [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973], p. 26; Frank, incidentally, fails to refer to 
Johannes Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece, trans. L. M. 
Fraser and D. C. MacGregor [London: Bell, 1933]). 

What are the major themes of Weber’s study of antiquity and how are 
they related to Economy and Society? In my introduction to Economy 
and Society (1968, to be reissued by the University of California Press in 
1977), which was Weber’s next major work, I gave an overview of his 
economic theory and political typology of antiquity and tried to show 
the theoretical linkage between the two works. As early as 1891, in the 
still untranslated Roman Agrarian. History in Its Importance for Public 
and Private Law, Weber searched for the social strata and economic 
interest groups behind the expansion of the Roman empire and the 
mechanisms for the unparalleled capitalist exploitation on which its ruling 
groups thrived. The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations compares 
the economic and political structures of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Israel, 
Greece, the Hellenist realm, and Republican and Imperial Rome. A 
critical issue is the relative import of the self-sufficient economy of the 
extended household (oikos) in relation to agrarian and commercial capi- 
talism, a debate that involved Rodbertus, Marx, Engels, Bücher, Schmoller, 
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and Meyer—to cite only the best-known names. Weber emphasized the 
importance of the oikos, buthe also argued that Antiquity nad a particular 
kind of capitalist economy “to a degree relevant for cultural history”; he 
analyzed the ways in which this capitalism was gradually destroyed by 
the political and administrative structure of the Roman empire. The 
political typology of antiquity, with which the theoretical part of the work 
concludes, prepared the way for the sociology of domination in Economy 
and Society with its historical models of patrimonialism, feudalism, cha- 
risma (as military communism), the city, and hierocracy. 

The theoretical connection between Weber’s research on antiquity and 
his world-historical typological perspective in Economy and Society is 
overlooked by Perry Anderson, to whom we must be grateful for publishing 
the Frank translation of The Agrarian Sociology through New Left Books. 
Anderson encountered Weber in searching for passages from antiquity to 
feudalism and for the lineages of the absolutist state (see Michael Hechter’s 
review essay [AJS 82, no. 5 (March 1977): 1057-74]); and he finds much 
that is useful in Weber’s studies of antiquity and in Econo-ny and Society. 
He admires, in particular, Weber’s “historical theory” of antiquity, which 
involves a controversial explanation of the rise and fall of the slave 
economy and of the capitalist exploitation of the conquered areas; but he 
believes that “after his pioneering early work on Antiquity . . . the 
notorious weaknesses of the notion of ‘ideal-types’ characteristic of his 
later work” (i.e., Economy and Society) left Weber bereft of “any his- 
torical theory proper,” especially about the Middle Ages and modern 
history (Lineages of the Absolutist State [London: New Left Books, 1974], 
p. 410). Similarly, Anderson claims in Passages from Ar-tiquity to Feu- 
dalism (London: New Left Books, 1974, p. 194) that “Weber’s specific 
comments on medieval cities are nearly always accurate, but this general 
theory prevented him from ever grasping the structural reasons for their 
dynamism. He attributed the urban capitalism of Western Europe essen- 
tially to the later competition between closed nation-states.” Whether or 
not there is a difference between “historical theory proper’ and a “general 
theory,” Weber, just like Anderson, has a theory of the revival of the 
western European economy on the basis of the trade surplus from’ the 
maritime trade of the Italian city states, which in turn owed their existence 
to the “parcellization of sovereignty peculiar to the feudal node of produc- 
tion in Europe” (Anderson, p. 193). Surprisingly enough, Anderson refers 
in this context only to Weber’s General Economic History and fails to 
mention in either of his books Weber’s first work, On the History of Trading 
Companies in the Middle Ages According to Southern Earopean Sources 
(1889), which deals with the legal instruments (such as the commenda) 
that facilitated the revival of trade. 

It seems to me that here lies a basic misunderstanding, which should 
not be perpetuated in the reception of The Agrarian Sociology. In my 
judgment Weber did not abandon historical (or secular) theory after his 
studies on antiquity in favor of the alleged “‘traiteatomism” of Economy 
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and Society. The chargé of trait atomism was first advanced by Parsons 
for his own structural-functional reasons, whith have nothing to do with 
the Marxian interests of Anderson (or for that matter Wallerstein) in 
the secular theory of western feudalism and capitalism. Rather, Weber 
wrote Economy and Society the way he did because he already had a 
multidimensional theory of western rationalization, which he wanted to 
buttress by providing socichistorical models for comparative purposes. 
Recently Friedrich Tenbruck (“Das Werk Max Webers,” Kölner Zeit- 
schrift fiir Soziologie 27, no. 4 [1975]: 663-702) and, in some respects, 
also Benjamin Nelson (“Max Weber’s ‘Author’s Introduction’ (1920): A 
Master Clue to His Main Aims,” Sociological Inquiry 44, no. 4 [1974]: 
269-78) have argued that Weber’s world-historical theory is found not in 
Economy and Society but in the three “theoretical” chapters of the collected 
volumes on the sociology of religion. The English translations of those 
chapters are unfortunately scattered in two different publications without 
any indication of their systematic connection: the 1920 introduction was 
included by Parsons in his translation of The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958), and “The 
Social Psychology of the World Religions” and “Religious Rejections of 
the World and Their Directions” appeared earlier in From Max Weber, 
edited by H. Gerth and C. W. Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946, chaps. 11 and 13). 

These are difficult and controversial matters of interpretation—just as 
there is and can be no consensus in our reading of Marx. However, the 
task of the reader of Weber has been made much easier by the monumental 
labors of Johannes Winckelmann, who at the age of 76 has presented us 
with his final edition of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, enriched by 300 pages 
of annotations in small print, which reconstruct the literature known to 
Weber, add subsequent major works, and provide very useful cross- 
references to all of Weber’s oeuvre—a feat that only a member of Winckel- 
mann’s learned generation could have accomplished. 


Problems of Rural Development. Edited by Raymond E. Dumett and 
Lawrence Brainard. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Pp. xiii+-148. Fl 68. 


Ruth C. Young 
Cornell University 


This admirable little collection is based on the seminars of the Committee 
on Modernization and Development at Purdue University from 1971 to 
1974. The volume, which contains eight papers and an introduction, is 
refreshingly free of the vacuous rhetoric that makes so much reading in 
the field of development soporific—full of self-serving praise, empty exhor- 
tation, and pompous versions of simple phenomena. These papers take the 
form of thoughtful studtes—historical, anthropological, economic—of care- 
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fully circumscribed aspects of rural development? Each cne discusses a 
problem in simple language but in all of its complexity. Tke book is rela- 
tively free of jargon, though I wish that one or two of the 2conomists had 
gone a little further in the direction of plain English. 

The emergent focus of Problems of Rural Development seems to be on 
how the small farmer, the worker, and the peasant fare in the development 
process under different interrelated sets of political and ezonomic condi- 
tions. Each study tends to review much of the local and national context 
of the particular example of rural development under discussion and tells 
how this total structure affects what is going on. Gordon Mingay strips 
some of the mythology from the agricultural revolution in England in the 
18th century. His analysis has a host of implications for the less developed 
countries (LDCs). In fact one might say that one concern of this collection 
is demythologizing. Victor Uchendu continues this process in pointing out 
the basic rationality and readiness to push ahead on the part of small 
African farmers insofar as national economic policies and opportunities 
permit. Don Kanel compares Jand tenure and the structure of agricultural 
service institutions in 19th century Denmark, Green Revolution Pakistan, 
and Central America, and describes how land tenure and the structure of 
processing and marketing institutions as well as the nature of the agricul- 
tural enterprises favored the small farmer in the Danish case and worked 
against him in the other two cases. Ronald Cohen has cont-ibuted a paper 
on the force of religion in a Sudanese Emirate. This topic has much rele- 
vance in many areas of the world where traditional forces have been 
accused of hindering rural development. Cohen points out that the role 
of religion in reinforcing the political and authority st-ucture and in 
providing identity must be distinguished from its influerce on personal 
decisions in everyday life. This is an important point, but Cohen fails to 
test his hypothesis with material relevant to agricultural ‘unctioning and 
decision making. Therefore the paper is a little out of place in this volume, 
which otherwise focuses carefully on rural agricultural structure and 
development. Sara Berry’s analysis of a peasant-capitalist group of cocoa 
farmers in Nigeria and the national opportunities and forces that mold 
their lives gives us a good idea of how this interesting class developed 
and avoids simplification of the peasant problem. A. Eugene Havens 
provides material on the adoption of new varieties of coffee in Colombia. 
He finds that the adopters tend to have more land in general and more land 
in coffee, higher levels of labor, higher incomes, and better access to credit. 
Although he gives his findings a modern Marxist interpretation, they are 
not unlike earlier findings about adopters in the United States and other 
parts of the world. Green revolutions notwithstanding, much sociological 
research for decades has pointed to the fact that “them that has gits.” 
Richard N. Blue and Yashwant N. Junghare analyze the political factors 
that influence the availability of fertilizer in an area of rorthwest India, 
and in doing so describe the whole local political context of agriculture. 
Finally, John Mellor has contributed a clear, succifict paper on the differ- 
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ence between raising preductivity or GNP and improving income distribu- 
tion. He focuses especially on various strategies for increasing productive 
rural employment in the LDCs including the requirements and types of 
national economic policies needed to bring about more productive rural 
employment in different types of situations. 

All of these papers exemplify good scholarship. First, they do a thorough 
and conscientious job of tackling a limited topic competently. But good 
scholarship is more than this. It involves finding a topic that can not only 
be developed with competence but also illuminate larger issues by showing 
the variety of influence, the complexity of the subject, and the relevance 
of different types of widely accepted theories for the particular instance 
in such a way that the small study carries the large field forward in 
sophistication of its ideas and methods. These studies are modest in aim 
but they have also performed this larger task. They are of uniformly high 
quality and suggest that their authors are men with scholarly standards, 
modest aims, and large understanding. These are not characteristics of 
many works on development, a subject abounding in windy treatises 
produced by small-minded people. The book has a good introduction by 
the editors. It could well serve as the basis for fruitful discussion in 
development courses that wish to lead students beyond the widely accepted 
shibboleths of the day. 


French Society 1789-1970. By Georges Dupeux. Translated by Peter Wait. 
London: Methuen, 1976. Pp. ix+294. £7.5 New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1976. Pp. ix4-294. $22.50. 


Robert J. Bezucha 
Amherst College 


Georges Dupeux, professor of contemporary history at the University of 
Bordeaux, is known to American social scientists as the coauthor (with 
Philip E. Converse) of “Politicization of the Electorate in France and the 
United States” (Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 26, no. 1 [Spring 1962]), 
an influential and often reprinted article that used comparative data to 
challenge familiar assumptions about French political behavior. Readers 
who expect to find the same kind of analysis in the present work are 
certain to be disappointed. 

French Society 1789-1970 originally appeared as part of the ‘Collection 
U” series published by the Librairie Armand Colin, and the author was 
obliged to use the text-and-documents format common to these under- 
graduate manuals. For this edition (a translation of the sixth French 
edition) the English publisher (the book is merely distributed in the United 
States by Barnes and Noble) has pared away most of the French biblio- 
graphical references, added a few titles in English (often with incomplete 
or incorrect citations) and padded the documents by reprinting a 16-page 
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account of the events of May 1968 by Dorothy*Pickles. The result is a 
book that is too expensive for undergraduates and of little interest to 
scholars. This need not have been so, for the paperback edition of another 
volume from the same series, Pierre Goubert’s The Ancien Régime: French 
Society 1600-1750 (translated by Steve Cox [New York: Harper & Row, 
1974]), not only is found in many American classrooms but also is the 
subject of debate among specialists on France. That volume is highly 
recommended to sociologists. 

The basic problem, however, is neither the format nor the publisher, but 
Dupeux’s text itself. His “conceptual aim” is sound: “to provide a history 
of the various groups that constitute French society, classified according to 
the position they occupy in the production process and in the social division 
of labor, of their relationships with each other, and with the way these 
relationships have changed in the course of time” (p. vii). The “motive 
forces” he proposes as behind this “social evolution” seem equally prom- 
ising: the interaction of the awakening of class consciousness with the 
effects of wars, technological change, economic fluctuations, and political 
revolutions (pp. vii—viii). Alas, he fails in the task set for himself. 

Chapter 1, “People and Occupations,” makes an excellent start. Dupeux 
presents the basic contours of French demographic and economic develop- 
ment during the 19th and 20th centuries by means of readable and highly 
useful tables, graphs, and maps. Chapter 2, “French Society at the End 
of the Ancien Régime,” is principally a condensation of material better 
presented by Goubert, supplemented by six profiles of urban social struc- 
tures (which are not matched with profiles of 19th and 20th century cities), 
and has a conclusion (p. 75) that makes the kind of generalizations about 
the bourgeoisie that currently are being demolished by specialists on the 
18th century. Perhaps he would have been wiser to devote his attention 
to post-Revolutionary society. 

Chapter 3, “Towards an Industrial Society,” and chapter 4, “From: the 
Commune to the ‘Belle Epoque, ” which discuss France from the First 
Empire to the First World War, are traditional in approach and outdated 
in content. Not only is Dupeux locked into the idea that the history of 
the militant worker movement is the same as the history of workers, but 
also his text inadequately reflects the explosion of scholarly interest in 
the 19th century that has occurred since the book was first ‘published 
in the early 1960s. Sociologists, who are familiar with the work of Charles 
Tilly, Edward Shorter, Joan Scott, and many others, will recognize that 
these chapters are an old-fashioned sort of social history. 

In chapter 5, “French Society in the Twentieth Century (1914-1970) ,” 
Dupeux discusses the social upheavals caused by the Great War, the 
social discord of the 1930s and 1940s, and the economic takeoff and its 
consequences from 1950 to 1970. This is the most valuable portion of 
the book: his treatment of bourgeois retrenchment in the 1920s and after 
the defeat of the Popular Front, as well as his analysis of the rise of the 
new managerial class (les cadres), is excellent. His concluding remarks 
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(pp. 228-31) about France as a “society in conflict” are far from 
incisive, however. ` 

As a fellow historian, I regret to report that as an interpreter of modern 
French society Dupeux offers little competition to French sociologists such. 
as Michel Crozier, Joffre Dumazedier, Edgar Morin, and Alain Touraine. 
French Society 1789-1970 must not be taken as an example of the best 
we can do. 


Enterprise and Entrepreneurs in Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century 
France. By Charles P. Kindleberger, David Landes, Maurice Levy-Leboyer, 
and Albert Boime. Edited and with an introduction by Edward C. Carter IT, 
Robert Forster, and Joseph N. Moody. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1976. Pp. xx-+211. $12.50. 


Bert F. Hoselitz 
University of Chicago 


This book, edited as a one-volume work, contains four essays originally 
presented as lectures in the spring of 1973. Each essay deals with an 
entirely different aspect of entrepreneurship in France in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, the two by Charles P. Kindleberger and Maurice Levy-Leboyer 
with the slowness of entrepreneurial development, and the two by David 
Landes and Albert Boime with the importance of religion, family structure, 
art, and cultural values to the entrepreneurs of that period. Implicit in 
every essay is the general relevance of social conditions and status symbols 
in entrepreneurial development. 

As to the two essays on the slowness of the development of entrepre- 
neurship: 

Kindleberger took unto himself the extremely difficult task of surveying 
the advanced technical education available to French students from about 
1820. He shows that it was not until the 20th century, particularly the 
second half of it, that the truly superior knowledge gained at schools like 
the Ecole Polytechnique started to be used extensively for the benefit of 
industry in France, that until then the overwhelming majority of students 
from suth schools went into government service. The tables appended to 
this essay show the relationship between the school graduates and industry, 
and it is particularly interesting to note from table 4 that the number of 
students attending the polytechnic institutions in France increased irom 
38,000 in 1913 to 226,000 in 1958. Kindleberger concludes, and I agree 
with him, that industrial development in France will grow and draw irom 
the large pool of talented people trained in the polytechnic schools to 
handle the technological problems at the core of present-day industrial 
development. 

Levy-Leboyer discusses the small firm—large firm character of French 
industry and gives Pretty much the traditional account of industrial 
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activity in France in the 19th century. Industria? development in France 
has grown slowly for a number of reasons, such as the limited population 
increase, comparatively low emphasis on market orientation, non—mobility- 
minded inhabitants, family operation of firms, lack of government coopera- 
tion, etc., and there is still considerable fragmentation in many industries. 
Gradually, however, concentration in larger firms is increesing because of 
changes in the attitudes of business leaders and the government, resulting 
in production at more competitive costs. But France still has a high number 
of shops employing few persons, many of them well managed, many of 
them still family owned; in certain production areas and given the 
resistance of the people to urbanization, they can be ecoromically viable 
and can provide a stabilizing influence. Charts and tables included in this 
essay offer additional data of considerable interest. 

The more exciting articles in the book are those by Landes on the 
Motte family and by Boime on French entrepreneurship and art. 

The Landes article is a study of the success of the textile manufacturing 
firm owned and operated by the members of the Motte family at Roubaix- 
Tourcoing during the 19th century, and the relationship of the Catholicism 
of those family members to the success of the family business. The firm 
was a thoroughly Catholic enterprise, and its success along with that of 
the other Catholic family firms refutes the often held theory that it was 
the Protestant ethic that set in motion successful industrial development. 
In spite of strict adherence to the dogma and ideology of the Catholic 
church and to its rules as to education of children, its marriage laws, and 
all the other customs rigidly prescribed for Catholics, the Motte family 
was on an equal footing with the successful Protestant industrialists of 
Alsace in their manufacturing activities. The essay contains many quota- 
tions from private letters and publications of the Mottes, which give an 
indication of the extremely independent operation of the firm and also 
the extent of family participation. The firm was an integral part of the 
family. The directors were important French entrepreneurs of the period. 
The family grew in size to match the growth of the firm, but eventually 
the number of descendants outgrew the capacity of the firm to absorb 
them. When one member of the family died in 1940 she left 1,388 nephews, 
nieces, grand-nephews, grand-nieces, et al. It would be interesting to see 
a genealogical chart of this family including the place of the ifdividual 
members in the family firm. 

Boime has written a fascinating essay about the relationship of art and 
entrepreneurial activity in France. He describes the collection of fine art 
by 19th-century industrial entrepreneurs, principally Jews and Protestants 
from the world of finance. They bought many Dutch paintings and the 
work of French Impressionists and Post-Impressionists as well as paintings 
of all other periods and art objects of every kind, assembling enormous 
collections which became prestigious in the decades which followed. Boime 
discusses the entrepreneurial roles of the artists and art declers themselves 
and shows that the entrepreneurial talents of artisfs have been employed 
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directly in economic development and indirectly as a spark for creative 
activity in many areas of production, not only in the 19th century but to 
an even greater degree in the 20th century down to the present time. For 
example, book publishing became more and more artistic and incorporated 
the work of men like Gavarni and Daumier, and, later, Miro, Picasso, 
and others. In 1880 when a large quantity of Japanese prints flooded 
the European market and the work of French artists had increased in 
value, the art dealers’ importance grew and the ateliers of those like 
Durand-Ruel, Vollard, and Kahnweiler became centers to which collec- 
tors flocked. The essay is a history of many famous art collections—how 
they were acquired and where they are now. That many of them were 
assembled by leaders of industry indicates more of a marriage of entre- 
preneurship and aesthetics than is usually imagined. In fact, in the last 
paragraph of his essay Boime says, “The way to promote progress in the 
world is to get businessmen to think like artists and artists to think like 
businessmen.” In other words, he would like to see an acknowledgment 
of the advantages .of interdependence of entreprenurial and aesthetic life. 

This is an excellent book, well worth the investment of money and time 
to read. 


_ Existentialism and Sociology: A Study of Jean-Paul Sartre. By Ian Craib. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1976. Pp. ix+242. $18.50. 


History and the Dialectic of Violence. By Raymond Aron. Translated by 
Barry Cooper. New York: Harper & Row, 1975. Pp. xxv-+241. $18.50. 


Mark Poster 
University of California, Irvine 


Sartre’s Critique of Dialectical Reason first appeared in 1960. Not until 
a decade and a half had passed did an English translation along with several 
first-rate commentaries begin to disseminate and challenge the ideas of this 
important book. Craib’s study of the Critique began as a dissertation, while 
Aron, a distinguished social theorist, initiates a trilogy on the philosophy 
of histor? with an analysis of Sartre’s work. 

Craib does a commendable job in presenting the main themes of the 
Critique and Being and Nothingness from a sympathetic perspective which 
underscores rightly the basic continuity of Sartre’s thought from 1943 
to 1960. Craib’s purpose is to offer Sartre’s thought to sociologists by 
pleading for its superiority to their existing orientations. He does so quite 
successfully by comparing Sartre’s theory to those of Goffman, Garfinkel, 
and Gouldner. In Craib’s eyes Goffman and Garfinkel cannot match Sartre 
in constituting the basic categories of sociological theory—the self for 
Goffman and language for Garfinkel—in terms of complexity and adequacy 
to the human and sotial subject. Gouldner’s early work (Patterns of 
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Industrial Bureaucracy and Wildcat Strike) is then redone by Craib using 
Sartre’s social theory: the Analytical thought of traditional sociology is 
improved remarkably when set in the context of dialectica. reason. Craib 
can be faulted here for not introducing the reader adequately to Gouldner’s 
books, with which he assumes perhaps improperly a general familiarity. 
Throughout his study he points continually, as well, to the superiority of 
Sartre’s position in accounting for the role of the sociologist himself in his 
work. Sartre’s theory outdistances Gouldner’s in its reflexivity. 

There are three flaws in Existentialism and Sociology. Tae structure of 
the study is unnecessarily confusing owing to the treatment of Sartre’s 
ideas in two sections separated from each other. After the first, Goffman 
and Garfinkel are treated, but only after the second section, devoted to 
the Critique, is Gouldner taken up. This organization is awkward and 
reduces the impact and comprehensibility of the critique of Sartre. It would 
have been easier on the reader to present first all of Sartre’s ideas, which 
are difficult enough, and then the sociologists’. - 

Another problem is that Craib is totally uncritical of Sartre even though 
it is clear that the concept of the practico-inert, rooted as it is in phenome- 
nology, cannot account adequately for the articulated complexity of 
objectified structures. Oriented always toward the subject and how his 
actions are objectified in the social field, how his origina. meanings are 
lost, and how they return to the subject in an alien form, the notion 
of the practico-inert is incapable of making the social field intelligible as 
a system. While Sartre is right to conceptualize society through a subject- 
object dialectic, he is unable to reveal the inner complexity of social 
mechanisms in the manner of Lévi-Strauss and Althusser. Finally, Craib 
does not deal with Sartre’s purpose in the Critique: to rescue Marxism 
from Stalinist dogma. We never find out whether Sartre has been successful 
and hence we do not learn whether our new, Sartrean sociology will be 
Marxist or not. Aside from these difficulties, Craib has given sociologists 
an important study of a much-neglected if not intentionally avoided 
theorist who promises to be of great assistance in rejuvenating socio- 
logical theory. 

Turning to History and the Dialectic of Violence, Aron’s view of Sartre 
has a long history, dating back to the late 1920s and sckooldays at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. The two Frenchmen fell out over the*issue of 
communism in the years after World War II. Since then Aron has 
commented repeatedly and unfavorably on Sartre’s increasingly left-wing 
orientation. It comes as no little surprise, then, that Aron is the first 
French theorist to present an entire study devoted to the Critique of 
Dialectical Reason. Even more astonishing is the general tone of approval 
in Aron’s pages. I will not review his analysis in detail here (I have 
already done so in History and Theory 13, no. 3 [1974]: 326-36), but only 
note that he places Sartre in the tradition of the German scaool of Dilthey 
and verstekensoziologic. This is an interesting if ultimately inadequate 
lineage, since after all Sartre claims radical credefttials in the Critique. 
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In the end Aron does céme back to the issue of Marxism, training his big 
guns on Sartre’s justification of violence, albeit revolutionary violence. 
Here Aron’s obsession with communism gets the best of him. First, -to - 
label Sartre’s notion of dialectical reason a “dialectic of violence” unfairly 
misjudges a major social philosopher as no more than a terrorist fanatic. 
Second, and more serious, Aron misconstrues Sartre’s notion of violence. 
For Sartre all social interactions are burdened by a certain substratum 
of violence because the social field is constituted as one of scarcity, in 
which not all needs can be gratified. In this sense, all social formations 
perpetuate violence because in them men are prevented from recognizing 
each other’s full humanity. Sartre, then, simply places the violence of the 
contemporary period surrounding the decolonization movements in the 
perspective of its generalized and institutionalized versions. Aron rejects 
this view, preferring to believe that constituted governments of the demo- 
cratic sort are untainted by bloodshed. As a position to be maintained in 
the cold-war struggle against communism, Aron’s might be vindicated by 
some. However, as part of a general social philosophy that aims to account 
for the shape and destiny of human freedom—Sartre’s goal—Aron’s views 
are untenable. Nevertheless, Aron’s account of the Critique is quite 
readable, generally fair, and insightful at numerous points. 


Existential Marxism in Postwar France: From Sartre to Althusser. By 
Mark Poster. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1975. Pp. 
xii+415. $17.50. 


Paul Piccone 
Washington University 


Although recent growing interest in French social theory, intellectual 
history, and political philosophy has created a readership substantial 
enough to commercially warrant English translations of all major French 
works in these fields, very little has been available to provide a broad 
evaluation of major developments. Mark Poster’s work on French Marxism 
goes a long way toward fulfilling that need. Not only has he written an 
extremely informative account of main trends in post-World War II 
French thought, but he has done so in such a concise, clear, and occasionally 
even brilliant style that it is difficult to put his book down after reading 
the first few pages. 

Familiar with every aspect of French intellectual life, Poster takes the 
revival of Hegelian thought in the late 1930s as his point of departure 
and manages to reconstruct in a remarkably exhaustive way all the intri- 
cacies of Marxist debates through Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, and the various 
radical splinter groups, all the way to Althusser and the structuralists. 
Thus, the painstaking analysis of Sartre’s various intellectual phases and 
the innumerable debates generated by them is balanced by a careful dis- 
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cussion of relatively obscure but highly influential groups such as those 
around the journals Arguménts and Socialisme ou Barbarie. In Poster’s 
balanced narrative, the myriad contributions of Castoriadis, Lefort, Axelos, 
Naville, Morin, Fougeyrallas, Chatelet, Lefebvre, and others are always 
grounded within their social and political context in a way which sees 
events and ideas as constantly complementing each other. The result is 
a first-rate introduction to French Marxism and contemporary French 
intellectual life which no outsider wishing to gain a general perspective in 
this area will be able to ignore. 

That Hegelian thought took over a century to breach the intellectual 
Maginot line and gain adherents in France is surprising only if one forgets 
the sociopolitical significance of German philosophy during the 19th cen- 
tury. Heine had been correct in identifying Hegel as the philosopher of 
the French Revolution. Thus, in the late 19th century almost every 
country where a bourgeois revolution had not yet taken place (such as 
Poland, Russia, Italy, etc.) fell under the Hegelian spell. Ironically 
enough, almost invariably Hegel was imported through the long-since 
forgotten neo-Hegelian French philosopher Victor Cousin, whose sole his- 
torical function seems to have consisted in theoretically mediating between 
Germany and the rest of European cultures in popularizing Hegel. It is 
ironic because in his own country, France (which was already under attack 
from socialist and communist critics), Cousin failed miserably to popu- 
larize Hegel. There Hegelianism as the philosophy of the French Revolution 
appeared to be a hopeless anachronism. Only in a context of general social 
disintegration during the late 1930s did Hegelian thought appear to provide 
a program of social reconstitution and attract the long overdue attention 
it deserved. 

Poster rightly sees this as the framework within which “existential 
Marxism” was incubated. This characterization of what turns out to be 
mostly Sartre’s own thought, however, is problematic. Both existentialism 
and Marxism came about as violent reactions against the abstraction and 
forced reconciliation present in Hegelian thought during the middle of 
the 19th century. While existentialism sought to concretize groundless 
Hegelian abstractions by vindicating living individual subjectivity, Marxism 
outlined the socioeconomic logic of the capitalist system, eventually gener- 
ating that collective subjectivity which in Hegel was only afbitrarily 
postulated and still far from being realized. Thus, existentialism developed 
as a philosophy of radical subjectivity and Marxism as a theory of capitalist 
social dynamics leading to authentic social reconciliation. Notwithstanding 
Poster’s felicitous phrase and Sartre’s lifelong efforts, the two remain 
unreconciled. Even in Sartre’s relatively late works such as the Critique 
(1960), social groups are seen as tending to break down unavoidably into 
seriality, thus ultimately reestablishing the ontological primacy of exis- 
tentialist atomic individuality. Collective subjectivity is simply impossible 
as a stable state of affairs. At best, for Sartre, Marx’s higaly problematic 
“social individuality” can exist only in the heat of*political praxis before 
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the practico-inert reasserts itself, thus precipitating the participants back 
into the serial confines of the monadic self. - 

The active-subjective dimension remains primary in Sartre, and Poster 
is right in explaining the success of the structuralists in the 1960s largely 
in terms of their stress on the objective pole which, expressed in Sartre 
as the practico-inert, never received the kind of theoretical articulation 
that it seemed to require. The. works of Lévi-Strauss, Lacan, Althusser, 
Foucault, and other structuralists focused almost exclusively on those 
dimensions that Hegel would have called “objective Spirit” as limiting 
conditions within which subjectivity and history can take shape—and pre- 
cisely because of this process of theoretical determination both subjectivity 
and history drop out of the structuralists’ picture as irrelevant entities. 

Poster succeeds in explaining the meteoric success of structuralism as a 
moment in the process of self-constitution of existential Marxism. Yet, he 
wastes far too much space with structuralism as a passing intellectual fad 
which, independently of its theoretical otherness (existential Marxism), 
whence .it derives its historical meaning, rapidly deteriorates into the 
crassest form of positivism cranking out absurd objectivist claims. Why 
Poster does this is clear: he envisions a tentative reconciliation between 
structuralism and existential Marxism in the wake of the political shocks 
of May 1968, whose function would be to provide a genuine revolutionary 
social theory for the years to come. Unfortunately, this relatively insignifi- 
cant part of the book has already bitten the dust of historical obsolescence. 
Far from resulting in a mechanical synthesis between the two, structuralism 
has merely succeeded in pointing out some fatal shortcomings in existential 
Marxism without in the least being able to remedy them. Thus, it is not 
surprising to find that Althusser has become totally irrelevant, and the 
most creative efforts in French radical thought since the time at which 
Poster’s book stops (1971-72) have not been-in the direction of a 
revitalized existential Marxism, but in a general critique of the most 
fundamental assumptions of not only existential Marxism but the whole 
western theoretical tradition of which it is the culmination. 

In retrospect, Poster could have devoted more space to Merleau-Ponty’s 
work—especially his last writings. This critique of western thought is 
prefigured there and has subsequently been developed by Lefort and most 
of all by Castoriadis’s L’Institution imaginaire dans la société. Although 
these efforts have fully blossomed only recently, a lot of the literature has 
been available at least since 1965—in fact, Poster even cites some of it. 
At present, then, the most exciting drift of French radical thought seems 
to be beyond both existential Marxism and structuralism. 

Although a close examination of Poster’s text reveals scores of minor 
technical inaccuracies, these are annoying only to specialists, for whom 
this book was not meant. The nonspecialized reader—including most 
sociologists—will find this work a gold mine of information, a delightful 
narrative, and an invaluable reference work worth owning. 
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Beyond Economic Man: A New Foundation far Microzconomics. By 
Harvey Leibenstein. Cambridge and London: Harvard University Press, 
1976. Pp. xiv-+297. $15.00. 


Martin Bronfenbrenner 
Duke University 


This Journal’s review copy of Professor Leibenstein’s new took contained, 
on reaching me, a sheet of paper listing prospective reviewers. Opposite 
my name was the notation “very orthodox economist.” Readers are fore- 
warned of my expected biases. 

Standard microeconomic theory (supply, demand, and all that) deals 
with households and firms maximizing, minimizing, or optimizing this or 
that entity subject to constraints, all in a world of costless information 
and/or perfect certainty. As even very orthodox economists re occasionally 
aware, the real world is rather different: firms are compesed of people, 
whose “optima” fail to coincide; certainty is not availeble; uncertain 
information is costly in time, trouble, and money. Some people prefer to 
bear the resulting uncertainties, and others to avoid them in favor of 
routines, rules of thumb, or quiet lives; most of us abandon the “irrational 
passion for dispassionate rationality” upon attaining or surpassing certain 
vague and volatile “aspiration levels”; and so on and so forth. 

So what is all the fuss about? Basically, about the way the theorizing 
economic should treat such nagging discrepancies between the real world 
and his diagrammatic and equational one. Orthodoxy, by and large, 
equates these discrepancies with the “frictions” of elementary physics, 
the “impurities” of elementary chemistry or the “experimental errors” 
of laboratory science generally. That is to say, orthodoxy ignores the 
discrepancies as theoretically insignificant, because they d> not normally 
affect the signs of its predictions. (Empirical demand curves seldom slope 
the “wrong” way, for example.) At the same time, orthodoxy may take 
reluctant account of some of the discrepancies in “institut:onal” practice. 
(An example is the general admission that habit and routine make de- 
mand functions less elastic with respect to price and income than they 
“should” be.) If, my very orthodox brethren argue (and I agree), we 
need a special theoretical modification, like an epicycle in Ptolemaic 
astronomy, to take account of each and every separate Ciscrepancy, we 
will end in pure compilation and ad hockery, lose our theoretical core, and 
gain little in return. (What, in theoretical terms, has anthropology gained 
by piling Ougadougous on Karrawangans on Yanomamos on Trobrianders? ) 
But alas, in certain contexts the discrepancies do move nearer center stage. 
Leibenstein stresses particularly the estimation of economic losses from 
monopoly, where the orthodox computations ignore economic slack. I 
might add a couple of others from some work of my own. (1) Profit theory 
is affected particularly seriously when one drops the assumption that firms 
maximize profits. (2) The case for direct controls and incomes policies can 
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be put in terms of altering multiple-goal firms’ trade-offs in favor of output 
and employment and against profits. . 

As for our dissidents, most of them react to what appears lame if not 
antisocial orthodox rationalization by eschewing analysis in favor of 
emotive description, heart-throbbing, and similar “nonrational ways of 
knowing.” Such is the antithesis set off against the orthodox thesis. The 
rationalist minority among our dissidents—among whom Leibenstein has 
been a leader—proposes major recasting of our theory. (A synthesis, if 
you please, as distinguished from the addition of an epicycle or two here 
and there.) This may indeed be the correct response sub specie aeternitatis, 
to judge by the history of science in the large. Surely the Marxists and 
other radical economists think so. Even the very orthodox among us 
recognize, in lucid intervals, the probability of massive improvements over 
our present theoretical structure. 

Leibenstein’s reformulation moves three facts in particular to center 
stage: improvements in “morale” increase what he calls “X-efficiency”; 
existing “X-inefficiency” leaves plenty of room for improvement in firms’ 
economic performance; where information is costly and unreliable, routine 
may supplement or even replace “optimizing” behavior of both producers 
and consumers. I must confess a bias in assessing this ambitious effort, a 
bias due less to orthodoxy than to a decade at Carnegie-Mellon University, 
where (Leibenstein agrees) ideas similar to his awn were developed 
independently by Simon, Cohen, Cyert, March, Williamson, and other 
Carnegie border-jumpers between economics, business, sociology, and psy- 
chology. After the Pittsburgh decade, the Carnegie approach and the 
Carnegie language flow more trippingly on the mind and tongue than 
Leibenstein’s, and Leibenstein’s extensions appear limited largely to dia- 
grammatical formalism and “what Carnegie knows, in words only Harvard 
understands.” (I even use in this review the term “economic slack” for 
Leibenstein’s ‘“X-inefficiency,” and the term “aspiration level” in connection 
with his “inert area,” although Leibenstein himself maintains that sub- 
stantive differences. exist between his concepts and the Carnegie ones.) 
Had I been a Leibenstein colleague or student for the same decade, at 
Berkeley and/or Harvard, my reactions might have been entirely vice 
versa. I should also add that the most ambitious and abstract formulation 
of the Leibenstein thesis, namely, its mathematical appendix (coauthored 
by Peter Kalman), is too far beyond my wading-pool depth in set theory 
to justify anything more than acknowledgment of its existence. 

Empirical chapters? The closest approach is the second half of chapter 
3. Individual cases and anecdotes abound, but statistical evidence that 
departures from “economic-manmanship” are important is replaced by 
listing of such cases. Leibenstein seems to rely on kak izvestno (“as is 
well known”) with special regard to less developed countries possessed of 
strong antieconomic traditions. He relies also on a methodological chapter 
2, which indicates why he feels “explanation” of past or present phenomena 
to have different and,looser requirements from “prediction” of future 
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ones. It is often if not usually true that narrative explanations of past 
events or present conditions are more immediately and intu:tively plausible 
than economic evidence from periods (¢—1), (f—2),.... but one virtue 
of good economic explanation, as of good economic prediction, is precisely 
the testing of the immediately and intuitively plausible. This holds with 
regard not only to prediction proper—given conditions at ¢, what will 
happen in (t+1), (é+-2), . . —but likewise to explanation—given con- 
ditions at (¢—2), what should have been forecast for (¢—1), f,.... The 
logical problem seems the same; the difference is only in the location of 
“the present” at the beginning or near the end of one’s series. 

Had Leibenstein subtitled this volume, in Kantian terms, “prolegomena 
to any future microeconomics,” I for one should have taken the claim 
seriously. The points he raises may well be basic for any reformulation 
more defensible than ‘Sacrifice Everything for the Social Priorities Em- 
bodied in the Sacred Plan of Big Brother and His Apostles!” But Leiben- 
stein’s own additions and emendations seem more similar to footnotes, 
appendices, and epicycles than to the promised new foundations. Indeed, 
the new model can hardly be understood by anyone without an excellent 
prior grasp of the Good Old Theory which is to be replaced. So, in 
conclusion: Prolegomena, yes; New Foundation, no. (The same conclusion 
would apply equally to the Carnegie group, had they made equally 
sweeping claims for their own work). 


Selig Perlman’s Lectures on Capitalism and Socialism. By A. L. Riesch 
Owen. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1976. Pp. xviii+183. 
$12.50. 


John H. M. Laslett 
University of California, Los Angeles 


In 1928 Selig Perlman, for most of his career a labor ezonomist at the 
University of Wisconsin, published his famous Theor} of the Labor 
Movement, which despite its conservatism has come to be regarded as 
the most original piece of labor theory so far written by an American. 
Essentially, Perlman argued—not unlike Lenin in What Is to Be Done? 
although for opposite kinds of reasons—that job-conscious trade unionism, 
confined. to bread-and-butter issues like wages, hours, and conditions of 
work, was the natural or “organic” philosophy of labor, tc which it would 
always revert if left alone by radical intellectuals. In spite of its relative 
simplicity, this theory had behind it 20 years of empirical research, 
carried out by the research team headed by John R. Commons. Commons 
was Perlman’s mentor and the virtual founder of the Wisconsin school 
of labor history. Perlman was particularly impressed by Commons’s early 
article on the development of unionism in the shoe industry, which taught 
him not to treat labor as an abstract mass, but toe“inveszigate and study 
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[the] history of organizAtions, how they work, what their code of conduct 
is, etc.” (p. 48). In 1929 Perlman was invited to take over Commons’s 
lecture course entitled “Capitalism and Socialism”; and 11 years later in 
1941-42 one of his students, A. L. Riesch Owen, took the notes from 
his lectures which provide the basic material for this book. Perlman 
himself helped revise them for publication. By retaining the first person 
singular and remaining as faithful as possible to his actual words and 
manner of delivery, Riesch Owen succeeds in conveying something of 
Perlman’s range of interests and warmth of personality, as well as giving us 
considerably greater insight into his motivation and intellectual stance 
than can be gleaned from the Theory alone. 

First of all, Riesch Owen’s account fills in important gaps in our knowl- 
edge of Perlman’s career and the development of his opinions. Born in 
1888 in Bialystock, Poland (then part of Tsarist Russia), and having 
in all probability taken part in the revolution of 1905, Perlman first 
demonstrated a critical attitude toward Marxism when he read in the 
Russian papers of the quarrel between the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks, 
which he termed as unimportant to the real world as “a reading of theology” 
(p. 98). Going to-Naples in 1906 to further his education, he met the 
American sociologists Mr. and Mrs. William English Walling, who were 
instrumental in bringing Perlman to the United States in 1908. Not long 
after this, while working for Walling, Perlman read an account of the 
1906 Mannheim Agreement in Germany (under which the German trade 
unions asserted their power over the Social Democratic Party), an event 
which Perlman hailed as a “victory of the concrete over the abstract” 
and “a turning point in my thinking about the labor movement” (p. 50). 
It seems clear from these incidents, as well as from new information in 
this book concerning Perlman’s training as a labor economist, that two 
of the most important building blocks for his Theory of the Labor Move- 
meni—hostility toward Marxism and a preoccupation with a largely 
institutional form of analysis—may well have been present in Perlman’s 
mind even before he came under the influence of Commons. 

These matters will probably be of major interest only to biographers 
or to historians of social thought. Of more immediate importance to politi- 
cal sociologists is the question of what light these lectures throw upon 
the validity of Perlman’s Theory, and particularly on his efforts to defend 
it against his critics, of whom there were many during the depression days 
of the 1930s. In some respects the debate between Perlman and his 
critics resembles that between the pluralist sociologists and their Marxist 
critics of today. This is because Perlman stressed the way in which his 
job-conscious theory “fitted” the pragmatic nature of the American en- 
vironment, in the same way as the structural-functionalists of our own 
time argue the “fit,” or environmentally appropriate character, of their 
descriptions of American social structure. From the point of view of further 
elaborating his theory, however, or defending it against its critics, these 
lectures are somewhat of a disappointment. The greater part of them 
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are devoted to what might be called an attempt to refute Marx on 
commonsense grounds, as iñ arguing the primacy of idezs over matter, 
the importance of nationalism rather than internationalism as an index 
of working-class behavior, or the lack of originality in Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism, which had been elaborated earlier by J. A. Hobson. Though 
not wholly nonsensical in themselves, taken together these criticisms 
reveal a shallow understanding of the range and depth of Marxist theory. 
To be charitable, it may be that Perlman was deliberately oversimplifying 
in order to engage the interest of his students. Certainly the lectures do 
not merit Merle Curti’s claim in the preface that Perlman displays “a 
deep understanding” (p. xii) of either Marx or Lenin. 

More interesting is Perlman’s preoccupation with the history of radical 
ideas in Russia and with the 1917 revolution. The latter clearly had a 
profound impact on his intellectual development and he devotes to it more 
than a third of his lectures. In the Theory itself Perlman puts forward 
four major reasons for the lack of a large-scale socialist movement in 
the United States—respect for the institution of private property, the 
lack of class consciousness, the ability of the two major Dolitical parties 
to satisfy labor’s demands, and the lack of an alliance between a radical 


intelligentsia and the working class. The lectures make clear one thing 


only partially apparent in the Theory: Perlman considered the lack of 
a revolutionary intelligentsia to be the most important >f the four. In 
Russia, by contrast, although there were of course many other reasons 
for the overthrow of the Tsarist regime, the combined powerlessness 
(despite*high social prestige) of intellectuals as members of the nobility 
was crucial. Although one should not minimize the importance of this 
factor, Perlman exaggerates it by assuming that intellectuals always and 
in every circumstance have an inherent tendency to be at war with the 
system. Even in Russia, many intellectuals were content to remain servants 
of the state at least up to the 1890s. Or, to take another example, in the 
German Social Democratic Party at least as many intellectuals supported 
the revisionist, or moderate, wing of the party as supported the orthodox 
wing in the 1904 debate over Eduard Bernstein’s Evolutionary Socialism. 

As to defending his theory, Perlman adds little in these lectures in 
response to those who had taken issue with it both before and after its 


publication in book form. The most important issue he takes up is ` 


whether or not his theory can be sustained in the light of the 1930s 
New Deal, the overt commitment of both the AF of L and the CIO to 
Democratic politics, and their support for social welfare legislation such 
as the Wagner Act, which went far beyond the labor movement’s own 
rather narrow constituency. On this point Perlman appears at first to 
equivocate. In one of his final lectures he acknowledges that since the 
1930s “the vision of unionism has changed.” But he tien argues that 
this move toward socially responsible unionism was caused by changes in 
the environment, that is by the legislative enactments o? the New Deal 
itself, not by any changes on the part of trade uniorfs. Henze, he concludes, 
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“the development of the labor movement since the New Deal bears out 
the job-conscious concept” (p. 153). This view not only stretches the 
concept of job consciousness so wide as to render earlier definitions of it 
almost meaningless; it also assumes that the labor movement played a 
passive role in the developments of the 1930s, when in actuality it had to 
fight to gain many of its new advantages. 

Finally, mention must be made of a central paradox that runs through 
both the Theory and the lectures under review. In both endeavors the 
author prides himself repeatedly on the empirical nature of his analysis, 
and on his repudiation of efforts to treat the working class as an abstract 
entity, an approach which he attributes to Marxists. In practice, however, 
by portraying his job-conscious philosophy as an “organic” or universal, 
phenomenon which will eventually be accepted by all workers irrespective 
of time or place, Perlman is no less guilty of determinism, and of gener- 
alizing beyond the evidence than are many Marxists. He writes in the 
Theory (p. 214) that “a scarcity consciousness has always been typical 
of the manual worker,” causing him to retreat into a defensive form of 
trade unionism instead of reaching out to secure both political and eco- 
nomic power. Despite its authoritative ring, the sole evidence for this 
statement comes from study of a limited number of union contracts and 
bargaining documents, none of which in themselves tell us anything about 
the worker’s psychic predisposition toward capitalism or about what form 
of social movement he would adopt in self-defense.. 

None of these criticisms are intended to detract from the intrinsic 
interest of this edited volume of Perlman’s lectures, which deserves to be 
read by all serious students of labor. Nevertheless, given the relatively 
obvious flaws and oversimplifications in much of his argument, it is a sign 
of the intellectual poverty of the American left that no really serious 
effort has yet been made to devise an alternative that can stand the test 
of time. 


Class in a Capitalist Society: A Study of Contemporary Britain. By John 
Westergaard and Henrietta Resler. New York: Basic Books, 1976. Pp. 
xi+432. $15.00. 


Colin Crouch 
London School of Economics 


John Westergaard has long been the main sociological representative of 
a distinctive kind of English Marxism which stresses the careful empirical 
delineation of the central objective features of society. In the present 
work he and his coauthor have drawn together most of the evidence 
relevant to this school’s central theme (the class structure) which has 
been produced over the past two decades, together with a good deal of 
material not available» before. Hence the work provides an invaluable 
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factual source book on important dimensions of British society up to the 
early 1970s. Although the authors’ political commitment intrudes more 
than it should, it is sufficiently open to enable any “coloring” in the inter- 
pretation of evidence to be readily discounted. The book has considerable 
value as a text for undergraduate courses on British society, or on modern 
capitalist society in general. 

Given its nature as a compendium, the work also provides an opportunity 
to review the achievements and limitations of British sociology’s study 
of its own society. One striking point here is the absence of specifically 
sociological evidence on income and wealth inequality. Of course, the 
ultimate data here must be economic, but Westergaard, like others before 
him, is content to rest with economic reductionist accounts of what pro- 
portion of wealth holders owns what proportion of the national wealth 
without much inquiry into the varying implications of different kinds of 
assets and their social and political significance. Similarly, there has been 
little in Britain (in contrast with Italy) on the social structure of labor 
markets, and little to compare with Claus Offe’s work in Germany on the 
changing basis of income inequalities. Westergaard’s analysis here is limited 
to a useful but simple distinction among three sources of inequality (the 
labor market, property, and the actions of the state) and identification 
of the familiar contours of the occupational structure. 

In fact, the whole area of the sociology of economy is undeveloped. 
Westergaard and Resler include a valuable and I hope seminal chapter on 
divisions within business interests, where they draw attention to the dearth 
of relevant literature (apart from material on the social backgrounds of 
members of various economic elites). However, on changes in the structure 
of contemporary capitalism they could have made use of the (admittedly 
few) interesting recent studies by J. A. Banks and others, instead of simply 
documenting indices of industrial concentration and reviewing the familiar 
arguments on managerialism. 

The discussion of what one might call the distribution of the social output 
of the state is very valuable and brings together facts not readily available 
elsewhere. By discussing alongside the more straightforward subject of the 
allocation of welfare state benefits such state services as the police, the 
authors demonstrate what a specifically sociological approach can do. At 
the level of analysis, however, the consideration of the state does ot move 
far from a simple identification of the class interests represented in the 
state (largely through elite analysis) and correlation of that with the 
outcome, after making some allowance for countervailing power secured 
by the labor movement. British Marxist sociology has not yet produced 
analyses of the state and collective consumption to compare with those of 
O’Connor or Castells, though there have been refreshing signs of a change 
in this direction in very recent years. 

The greatest achievements of modern British sociology have been in 
studies of the relation among educational achievement, class, and social 
mobility and studies of subjective perceptions of sqcial stratification. Not 
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surprisingly, these arďas, especially the former, are well developed in 
Westergaard and Resler’s account. The latter is used in an extended essay 
entitled “Acquiescence and Dissent,” concluding the book and written 
in a somewhat different style from the rest of it. The evidence on class 
perceptions is joined with that on the intensification of industrial and 
other conflict in order to trace and predict the development of working- 
class radicalism. The essay remains true to the dominant British tradition 
by posing as the central question: are workers becoming revolutionary 
in terms of their subjective psychological attitudes? The limitation of this 
focus, in which Westergaard and Resler share, is that it does not go 
beyond sociopsychological phenomena in order to develop a rationality 
of collective action at the purely social level, integrated with studies 
of changes in economic and political structure. 


The New Working Class. By Serge Mallet. Nottingham: Spokesman Books, 
1975. Pp. xiv-+-210. £5.00. 


David Lockwood 
University of Essex 


The main line of argument of this English translation of the late Serge 
Mallet’s most important and controversial work will probably be familiar 
to most students of contemporary class structure. It differs from the first, 
~ French edition of 1963 by the addition of a long introductory essay on 
the events of 1968 (which claims that they bear out the general thesis 
of the book) and by the excision of one of the three original case studies 
(La Compagnie des Machines Bull), justified on the ground that it is the 
one “in which the analysis of the forms of trade union behaviour of the 
‘new working class’ was the least advanced.” The book is also prefaced 
by some brief remarks by the British editors, who show no signs of 
familiarity with past or present research on the subject and who claim, 
on the basis of no firm evidence, that Mallet’s thesis is highly relevant to 
and supported by developments among the “new working class” in England 
(an argument which would be very difficult to reconcile with any con- 
scientiofis reading of investigations such as those carried out by Cotgrove 
or Roberts). 

As is so often the case in sociology, the impact of Mallet’s work is 
attributable more to the theory he advances than to the evidence by 
which it is ostensibly backed up. And, since some of his ideas bear more 
than a passing resemblance to those in Veblen’s The Engineers and the 
Price System and Goodrich’s The Frontier of Control, his thesis obtains 
its novelty and significance from its contrast with other recent Marxist 
writing on the working class. Based on the conception of industrial develop- 
ment put forward by Alain Touraine (which itself is very similar to those 
of Robert Blauner atd Joan Woodward), Mallet’s analysis is distinctly 
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sociological in comparison with both the orthodox French communist 
diagnosis of the working class and the Althusserian-inspired theory of the 
structural determination of classes of which Nicos Povlantzas is the 
major exponent. Mallet quite effectively attacks the former’s assumption 
of the monolithic homogeneity of the working class as well zs its adherence 
to the anachronistic concept of a “working-class aristocracy.” The latter 
type of theory had not of course arrived on the scene when Mallet wrote. 
But unlike the work of Poulantzas, or for that matter that of Harry 
Braverman, Mallet’s account of the new working class is refreshingly 
unencumbered by such notions as productive and unproduczive labor. This 
is perhaps just as well because those notions appear singularly unpro- 
ductive for the solution of the kind of problem (abso-utely heretical 
according to Althusserian orthodoxy) to which Mallet adcresses himself: 
that of the agent as subject, or the evolution of working-class conscious- 
ness. Mallet seeks to associate the revolutionary vanguard of the working 
class with the most technically advanced forces of production: that is, 
with those sectors of industry which may, in a loose sense of the word, 
be said to be more or less “automated” (principally “oil and petrochemicals, 
synthetic chemicals, the electrical industry and telecommtnications,” but 
also parts of the automobile industry, and even more traditional industries 
as well as office work). In this respect, Mallet’s argument takes on another 
significance in that its conclusions are diametrically op2osed to those 
of Blauner. 

This difference between them can be accounted for in two main ways. 
First, Mallet does not assume that workers’ industrial wants are constant 
(in the way implied by Blauner’s inverted U-curve of alienation); on the 
contrary he appears to espouse something like a Maslowian concept of 
a hierarchy of needs. It is just because workers in advanced technological 
industries are relatively well paid and secure in their jobs (because they 
have highly particularistic but indispensable skills and because labor rep- 
resents a very low, fixed cost of the production process’ that they are 
capable of developing demands of a qualitatively different zind from those 
of other workers: demands for worker control and self-management as 
opposed to merely “economistic” ones. Second, this kind of class interest 
is promoted by the very nature of the way in which workers in these 
industries are “integrated” into the enterprise. Unlike the passively alien- 
ated workers in mass production industries, the new working class are in 
a situation where individual labor loses all meaning, where their knowledge, 
skills, and collective involvement in production not only g-ve them a high 
disruptive capacity but also provide them with a compreaensive view of 
the organization of production and make them aware of the contradiction 
between the socialized character of the labor process end the private 
character of its control. In pursuing their goals, the trade unions of the 
new working class are able to use new strike methods and are self-educated 
into making demands which encroach increasingly upon zhe prerogatives 
of management, even in areas of financial decisionemaking. Even though 
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Mallet considers the possibility that this form of collective action may 
be arrested at the level of Betriebsbewusstsein, he expects (and obviously 
hopes) that these higher-order demands of the new working class will lead 
to more and more fundamental class conflicts in the most central and 
crucial areas of the capitalist economy; and also that, by its example, 
the new working class will activate other, more traditional sections of the 
working class to make similar radical demands. 

In the two case studies (Caltex and Thomson-Houston, respectively an 
oil refinery and an electronics plant) Mallet’s description of the work . 
conditions and trade unionism, though convincing enough in a journalistic 
sort of way (not surprising, given Mallet’s vocation before becoming a 
university professor) is patchy, uneven, and lacking in the normal 
standards of scholarship. It is not clear where his data come from. Many 
of his original sources must be documentary, but he does not refer the 
reader to these. Again and again (e.g., pp. 150, 153, 164, 165, 169) he 
refers to “interviews,” but we are never told what form these took. The 
evidence for his most distinctive claims about the protorevolutionary 
demands of the new working class and its “demonstration effects” on the 
consciousness of the less advanced sections of the class is particularly thin. 

In short, the importance of this book lies mainly in the intellectual force 
of its argument about the effects of technological change on class con- 
sciousness. One of the most crucial questions it leads to is why Mallet’s 
new working class appears to be so very different from that portrayed by 
Blauner (or Stephen Cotgrove or Friedrich Furstenberg). Even allowing 
for the fact that Mallet’s and Blauner’s studies are based on very different 
kinds of data and start from very different assumptions about workers’ 
interest in control and the nature of alienation, the contradictoriness of 
their findings suggests that, if these have any firm basis, the consciousness 
of the new working class is not something that can be explained simply 
by reference to technology. My colleague Duncan Gallie has now completed 
what is, to my knowledge, the only systematic comparative study of the 
kind that bears directly on and resolves the discrepancies which the pio- 
neering, but empirically inadequate, studies of Blauner and Mallet have 
pointed up. Since I have no intention of stealing his thunder, I urge you 
to buy his book (Jn Search of the New Working Class) as soon as it 
appears from the Cambridge University Press. 


Personality and Democratic Politics. By Paul M. Sniderman. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1975. Pp. xit+367. $13.75. 


Donald R. Kinder 
Yale University 
Paul Sniderman’s book is, in part, an intelligent, gracefully written essay 


on democratic chargcter. Sniderman argues correctly that research on 
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personality and politics has so far proceeded unifermly frem what might 
be called a motivational perspective. According to this view, the study of 
personality is important because it reveals the ways in which political 
values serve psychological needs. Thus, for the authoritarian, anti-Semitic 
beliefs serve to externalize inner conflicts. Sniderman argues for a view 
somewhat more in step with current thinking in psychology—that per- 
sonality might affect political belief and action largely throuzh its influence 
on social learning. It is self-esteem that Sniderman thinks is particularly 
important here. Stripped to its essentials, his argument is that high self- 
esteem facilitates exposure to and comprehension of information, and that 
in a democratic political system, high self-esteem leads to the internalization 
of democratic values. 

Sniderman deserves credit for articulating so well th= motivational 
perspective on personality and politics, and for distinguishing it so clearly 
from the social learning view. But his empirical ventures, which make up 
a large share of this work, are thoroughly unconvincing. Sniderman may 
well be right as to the importance of personality for political learning—I 
suspect he is—but we will never be persuaded of it by reading his book. 

Sniderman’s conception of self-esteem emphasizes its “surface” features: 
“Self-esteem, as it is used here, refers to a particular aspect of the attitudes 
individuals hold about themselves, embracing what they bel-eve to be their 
desirable (and undesirable) qualities and whether they like (or dislike) 
themselves” (p. 44). To investigate the link between self-esteem, so 
defined, and political beliefs, Sniderman relied upon thre? surveys con- 
ducted during the 1950s by Herbert McCloskey: one of a national sample, 
one of a sample of Minnesota residents, and one of delegates and alternates 
to the 1956 Democratic and Republican national conventions. Although 
McCloskey included no questions expressly intended to measure self-esteem, 
he did include many personality items. Hence, Sniderman was able to 
construct three post hoc multiple-item scales of self-esteem, which he 
called personal unworthiness, interpersonal competence, and status in- 
feriority. While one might wish to quarrel with Sniderman’s conception 
of self-esteem, the three scales seem to represent his definition quite 
adequately, at least if one takes them at face value. 

Sniderman takes up next the question of the psychological correlates of 
self-esteem, and discovers them everywhere. In particular, he fifids that 
those with low self-esteem (among leaders and general public alike) are 
characterized also by feelings of futility, guilt, disaffection, distrust of 
others, and social estrangement. In his view, this constitutes evidence for 
a “syndrome” of self-esteem, in which these psychological dispositions are 
dynamically related, each influencing and being influenced by every other. 
This interpretation is important in its implications for his major analysis. 
For he argues that, in assessing the impact of self-esteem on commitment 
to democratic values, it makes no sense to control (say) correlated feelings 
of futility, since such feelings constitute a legitimate part of the self-esteem 
syndrome. Perhaps, but this position may require stronger evidence than 
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Sniderman provides. Self-esteem is indeed related to feelings of malaise 
of one kind or another, and very consistently so, but really quite modestly. 
(Using multiple-item indices, and gamma as a measure of association, a 
most generous procedure, correlations between self-esteem and these 
various indicators average about .40.) 

The core of the book is given to testing the proposition that self-esteem 
influences commitment to democratic values chiefly through its influence 
on social learning. According to Sniderman, those low in self-esteem are 
less likely to participate in organizations or to enter into informal social 
encounters, are less open to information in general, are less likely to learn 
from others (because others cannot be trusted), and so on. For all these 
reasons, self-esteem should be related to political interest, with those high 
in self-esteem most likely to be attentive to and knowledgeable about 
politics. Political interest, in turn (according to Sniderman), affects the 
likelihood that a person will “acquire the values of the political culture” 
(p. 185). So by this argument, the politically attentive become the 
staunchest defenders of democratic values. 

-I find much to object to in this particular characterization of the social 
learning process. First of all, Sniderman treats political intolerance and 
cynicism as residual categories. By his scheme, people profess cynicism 
for democratic institutions because they somehow failed to learn the ideals 
of their political culture. Here Sniderman appears to assume the presence 
of a monolithic ideal political culture, to which citizens are either success- 
fully socialized or not. But even in the 1950s, there were many political 
cultures in the United States; successful socialization in Appalachia or in 
Watts may well have meant taking on political cynicism and distrust quite 
directly. Sniderman’s model of the social learning process does not take 
into account the possibility of multiple cultures. This is peculiar because 
what he ignores would represent precisely what he wants to say, though 
in a slightly different context—namely that self-esteem may facilitate 
the endorsement of democratic values in the United States, but the acquisi- 
tion of antidemocratic norms and values in totalitarian political systems. 

Serious as they may be, these conceptual problems are matched by 
difficulties on the operational side. Sniderman’s ambition was to assess, 
if roughly, the relative importance of social learning and motivation for 
the way in which self-esteem influences the acquisition of democratic 
values. To do so, of course, requires selecting empirical representations 
for each of the two mediating processes. As Sniderman acknowledges, 
the entire enterprise rests critically on how adequately each is measured. 

Others may disagree, but it seems to me that Sniderman represents the 
social learning process in a totally unconvincing manner. He argues that 
the capacity for social learning is best operationalized in terms of an 
anomie index (composed of items which depict modern society in chaos). 
This seems a particularly poor choice. For feelings of anomie appear to 
represent, if anything, the motivational perspective, the view that dis- 
affection from society,stems from and reinforces disaffection from self. To 
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represent the motivational effects of self-esteem, Sniderman in fact chose 
an interpersonal hostility index, claiming that persons with high self- 
esteem, which renders them more trusting and respectful of others, are 
thereby inclined toward democratic values. Could not the same argument 
be made just as plausibly for feelings of anomie? (A better choice, one 
that more fairly represents Sniderman’s thinking about the social learning 
of political beliefs, would have been measures of politica. interest and 
involvement.) Notice that the question here is not merely whether the 
social learning hypothesis was tested poorly, but whether it was tested at all. 

Operationalizing the model in this way, and relying upon path analysis, 
Sniderman finds that self-esteem is indeed correlated with each of several 
indicators of democratic values (and in the expected direction); that 
these relationships vanish with statistical controls for interpersonal hostility 
and anomie; and that, as Sniderman had hoped, the effect of self-esteem 
on democratic values was carried slightly more by anomie than by 
interpersonal hostility. These results are consistent across different indi- 
cators of democratic values and across the different samples. This does 
not resolve the problem of their meaning, of course. It seems to me that 
Sniderman’s poor choice of indicators renders his findings virtually uninter- 
pretable. To move from his evidence to a claim about the greater importance 
of the social learning mediating mechanism, or even to a more modest 
claim about the relationship between self-esteem and political learning, 
requires inferences based largely on faith, not on evidence. 

In the final section of the book, Sniderman shifts his attention to the 
role of self-esteem in political participation and political leadership, 
organizing his discussion around Lasswell’s compensation hypothesis (and 
its several contemporary refinements)..Here the analysis is both more 
imaginative and more closely tied to the theoretical argument. Sniderman 
finds that political leaders (delegates or alternates to the national con- 
ventions) are distinguished from the general public by their greater 
self-esteem—more precisely, by their feelings of interpersonal competence 
—results which are maintained with quite thorough controls for demo- 
graphic factors. He argues that these data falsify Lasswell’s hypothesis that 
political office is sought in compensation for feelings of inadequacy. Instead, 
he claims, striving for political office, as well as participation in political 
life broadly defined, is prompted by feelings of interpersonal competence. 

Of course, a legitimate worry is whether Sniderman’s measures of self- 
esteem, taken at a single point in adult life, provide a fair test of Lasswell’s 
hypothesis. And that question aside, there remains the problem of the 
causal structure of the relationships uncovered. What assurances are there 
that feelings of interpersonal competence are not merely a successful 
person’s reflection on a successful career? Sniderman treats the problem 
of causal inference lightly, devoting only two pages to it, at the end of 
the book. His argument there rests principally on evidence rom the leader 
sample indicating that no relationship exists between interpersonal com- 
petence and position in the party hierarchy. He uses this evidence to 
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argue against the hypothesis that the high self-esteem of the leaders is 
a result (and not a cause) of their success. But this is unfair. For the 
evidence, provisional as it is, is just as damaging to the explanation that 
Sniderman prefers, namely, that leaders rise to their position because they 
are self-confident and interpersonally skilled. In short, the reader is left 
unsure just what to make of the correlation Herwen self-esteem and 
political leadership. 

Personality and Democratic Politics has many virtues. It is gracefully 
written. It deals with important ideas. Sniderman argues convincingly 
for a new way of thinking about personality and politics. The book’s 
serious failures should not discourage others from pursuing its ideas in 
more productive ways. 


Party Identification and Beyond: Representatives of Voting and Party 
Competition. Edited by Ian Budge, Ivor Crewe, and Dennis Farlie. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. Pp. x+393. $24.95. 


David Knoke 
Indiana University 


The major paradigms now dominating voting research grew out of two 
books published almost two decades ago. These works are, of course, 
Anthony Downs’s An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1957) and The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1960) by the University of Michigan Survey Research Center 
(SRC) team of Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren Miller, and 
Donald Stokes. In the years since these perspectives were articulated, 
generations of scholars have elaborated the distinctive concepts, proposi- 
tions, and research methods of the two paradigms. The rational choice 
proponents, following Downs, have developed rigorous logical models of 
individual decision making and party behavior, which have been largely 
resistant to empirical analysis. The party-identification approach follows 
the Michigan lead in eschewing a powerful deductive theory for the cumu- 
lation of empirical findings, primarily from a succession of biennial 
Amerioan national election surveys emphasizing the relative impact on 
voting behavior of long-term cues (social attributes and party identifica- 
tion) and short-term cues (candidate perceptions and issue preferences). 
As these paradigms have gone their separate ways, the question has 
frequently been raised whether either approach has anything to tell the 
other about the common phenomena they purport to explain. This volume 
. addresses the prospects for paradigm reconciliation but, despite some 
contributions from individual authors, the quest remains uncompleted. 

The 17 papers in this volume were presented at the 1974 Workshop on 
Participation, Voting, and Party Competition held at the joint sessions of 
the European Consertium for Political Research in Strasbourg. The 
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majority focus on specific western European nations or Canada, while the 
others are comparative or theoretical. The editors have skilliully arranged 
the papers in three main parts—party identification, dimensional analysis, 
and rational choice—and provided introductory chapters that illuminate 
the divergences and convergences of the two paradigms. 

A central theme running through the book is the utility of spatial rep- 
resentations of the voting process. In two-party systems, party identifi- 
cation can be conceptualized as a party-defined space, that is, a distribution 
of electors having varying degrees of perceived closeness or attachment to 
parties (as reflected in the familiar seven-point party identification scale 
of the SRC studies). Alternatively, rational choice theory conceptualizes 
a pure policy space in which issues (such as government intervention in 
the economy) form the basis for voters’ preferences among candidates 
and parties. In the party-defined space, voters can move freely between 
parties occupying fixed positions, while the rational choice space requires 
free movement of parties or candidates within the dimensions fixed by the 
voters’ policy preferences. (Multiparty systems can be spatially represented 
by averaging voters’ perceptions of distances between parties, making such 
spaces essentially versions of party-defined spaces, despite the genuflection 
toward the policy spaces of rational choice models.) 

The editors showcase their proposed synthesis of party identification 
and rational choice approaches. In chapter 6, Budge and Farlie develop 
a Bayesian-based measure of the political effect of respondents’ social 
background characteristics. The likelihood ratio space (LiRaS) is a party- 
defined dimension produced by such attributes as class, religion, region, 
etc., which they assert are more indicative of long-term voting predisposi- 
tions than is directly measured party identification (whick, in European 
contexts, may reflect intended vote rather than psychological affiliation 
as in the United States). In chapter 20, Farlie and Bucge propose to 
combine the long-term predispositions of LiRaS with short-term cues of 
policy preferences, thus supplementing rational choice models which con- 
sider only pure policy space. This introduction of long-term predispositions 
converts the pure policy space of the rational choice paradigm into a 
combined policy-background space similar to the party-defined space of 
the party identification paradigm. The synthesis is only sketched, as 
operational problems are ignored. I fail to see that this proposed s¥nthesis 
represents a significant theoretical advance beyond the SRC’s classic 
trichotomy of party-candidates-issues first presented in The Voter Decides 
(Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1954). The interesting twist is to base 
long-term party dispositions on respondents’ social attributes rather than 
direct query, but this predilection is common to sociological interpretations 
of voting behavior dating back to Lazarsfeld et al.’s incex of political: 
predisposition in The People’s Choice (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948). 

Furthermore, the proposed synthesis is unlikely to find favor with 
proponents of the rational choice paradigm. Peter Ordeshook presents a 
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marvelous elucidation pf the theoretical underpinnings of spatial models 
of election competition and candidly articulates the limitations imposed 
by the necessary assumptions. At present spatial theory is inadequate to 
accommodate the complexity of individual attitudes and preferences within 
the parsimonious theoretical framework provided by the rational choice 
paradigm. The methodology of multidimensional scaling is of limited 
utility because the resultant dimensions inextricably merge citizens’ prefer- 
ences, policy action spaces, positions publicly advocated by candidates, 
and the transformation functions from one dimension into another. 

David Robertson argues that in its present form the SRC version of 
identification theory (which he sees as having no theoretical coherence) 
“cannot be coalesced with choice theory to make a composite explanation 
of political life” (p. 369). In a somewhat disjointed presentation he then 
suggests a form of party identification which will fit into rational choice 
models. Basically, the theory must identify citizens who confront incon- 
sistency between their social positions and their beliefs about party policies 
and thus are likely to behave as good Downsian voters. While Robertson 
asserts that his reinterpretation is testable, he also insists the data are 
not available; hence his proposed synthesis remains ‘conjectural. 

The preponderant chapters contain detailed empirical analyses of voting 
behavior in nine European nations and Canada. The methodologies em- 
ployed are heavily quantitative (path analysis, factor analysis, multidimen- 
sional scaling) and either are descriptive or attempt to test only selected 
facets of one of the paradigms. These papers are of interest for their 
substantive analyses of the politics of these societies and as exemplars 
of the most up-to-date techniques for survey data analysis. Many political 
sociologists will be interested in the analyses of social structural cleavages 
and political change. 

The arguments in this volume are extremely complex and subtle, not 
easily encapsulated in a brief review. Obviously the book is mandatory 
reading for professionals doing research in these areas, and for anyone 
curious about the current state of voting research. The papers bring a 
sharp focus to the debate about the main voting paradigms, but they 
do not bring us any closer to a synthesis or resolution, and may in fact 
reveal a greater. gulf between party identification and rational choice 


‘models,than existed when the Downs and Michigan models first appeared. 


Nazism, Neo-Nazism and the Peasantry. By Timothy Alan Tilton. Bloom- 
ington and London: Indiana University Press, 1975. Pp. xvi+186. $3.95. 


Donald G. MacRae 
London School of Economics 


The first things to be said about this book are that its subject is recondite, 
its format is repulsive—it has been reproduced by some off-set process— 
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and its procedures are austere. The second set of facts is that it is very 
good and extremely interesting and deserves to be read much more widely 
than its subject matter would at first suggest, and that it should be put 
firmly into the hands of graduate students of political sociology, electoral 
studies, German society, and what may roughly be called modernization. 
Also, for all the austerity of the author’s approach, he writes clearly, 
economically, and accessibly. As a result I read Tilton’s monograph with 
mounting interest and, by the end, with great pleasure after having begun 
it with the grim resolution of someone professionally concerned with 
German social mobility setting out on a disagreeable but obligatory task. 

The title is misleading. Only a small peripheral part of the Federal 
Republic, Schleswig-Holstein, is at issue. On the other hand the politics 
with which it is concerned are not restricted to those of the Nazis and 
their successors. There is much to be learned here about the CDU, for 
example, which will come as news to many non-German—ard some urban 
German—readers. And there is a problem which is more real in the title 
than in the text, the problem of what we mean by “peasantry.” On the 
whole, North American and British readers, used to centuries of capitalist 
farming, use the term very loosely. Small-scale cattle farmers in Ireland, 
cocoa farmers in Ghana, rice growers on the Po, and so on are lumped 
together with migratory laborers, marginal rural proletarians, and pre- 
capitalist family farmers with only tenuous market links, and all are called 
peasants. This sort of categorization will not work. In Schleswig-Holstein 
we are concerned with people many of whose ancestors undoubtedly were 
peasants by any strict definition. But in the period from 1918 to the 
present, which is the time span of this book, farming in Schleswig-Holstein 
has been capitalist farming, usually indeed small in scale and often low in 
efficiency and on poor land, but integrally part of a market economy. 
What is true—and although it comes through in three pages I wish the 
author had told us more about it—is that much of the political (and 
general) culture of these farmers contains precapitalist and peasant forma- 
tions which were for a period reinforced by the refugees from the east 
who were absorbed into Schleswig-Holstein’s social structure after 1945. 

The Nazis and the neo-Nazis appealed to this situation and exploited it. 
The gradual elimination of these formations as manifested in the voting 
statistics which Tilton abundantly provides is one of the most encquraging 
features of the past 30 years of European history. What he demonstrates 
is the fine structures of the process. In the tiny area of Schleswig-Holstein 
he distinguishes a series of local ecologies. In each of these the transition 
has been different but, on the whole, the outcomes have corverged toward 
pluralist democracy. Slight market fluctuations and minute group differentia 
have been the occasion of radical changes in voting and associational 
behavior. The grid of economy, ecology, social grouping, and events could 
have been even more complex than that represented in his already subtle 
and painstaking analysis if the data had enabled him to describe more 
than incidentally changes in political generation ang the zole of women 
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and the churches. But the picture as a whole is clear: the German country- 
side that lent so much strength to Hitler, that ean still be rather shockingly 
primitive to an outside observer, that seemed to promise a base for the 
neo-Nazis, has changed in the new economic and political circumstances 
of the Federal Republic. As Tilton concludes: “In an amusing irony, the. 
NPD leadership has committed the same analytical errors as its leftist 
opponents. It continues to believe that it can recruit from the same social 
strata that the Nazis did... . its leaders are unable to adapt themselves 
to changing demographic, economic and political circumstances. . . . the 
era of rural-based Fascism has come to an end in West Germany.” 

On the way to this consoling and I believe correct conclusion we 
encounter not merely careful and well-marshalled data, good social science 
at work, but also some human interest. Those concerned with the wry 
should study Tilton on the odd story of the brief flurry of Danish 
irridentism after the war, and will enjoy his passing account of the richly 
economic Guelphism of those forgotten years. Of course Schleswig-Holstein 
in the far north is far from a microcosm of rural Germany. Yet, mutatis 
mutandis, the story and the analysis apply elsewhere—even perhaps to the 
very small number of Germans much closer to a real peasant condition 
who still exist in the margins of industrial Germany, if not on the 
Danish marches. 


Annual Review of Sociology. Vol. 1. Edited by Alex Inkeles, James Cole- 
man, and Neil Smelser. Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1975. 
Pp. ix+479. $15.00. 


Leonard Broom 
Australian National University 


A first annual anything is as much a promise as an event. The Annual 
Review of Soctology, volume 1, therefore, should be considered for what 
it foreshadows as well as for what it is, for editorial performance as well 
as for the merits of 16 articles of various shapes and sizes. 

Most readers will be familiar with other annual reviews, especially that 
of psychelogy, established in 1950, and that of anthropology, which had 
been an independent biennial for some time before being merged (?) into 
Annual Reviews in 1972. However, a new venture cannot be expected to 
be as well balanced as established periodicals, and the first Annual Review 
of Sociology exhibits teething problems. The editors tell us that nearly a 
quarter of the articles initially promised did not show up in time for 
publication, and that two papers in demography were commissioned but 
none were published. 

The articles in the collection are grouped into nine categories as follows 
(a tenth, demography, is left over for future reference [p. viii]}: (1) 
Differentiation and Stratification: “Race and Ethnic Relations,” Robin 
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M. Williams, Jr.; “Age Differentiation and the Life Course,” Glen H. 
Elder, Jr.; “Sex Roles in Transition,” Jean Lipman-Blumen and Ann R. 
Tickamyer. (2) Political Sociology: “Community Power,” Terry Nichols 
Clark; “Political Participation and Public Policy,” Robert R. Alford and 
Roger Friedland. (3) Social Processes: “Convergence and Divergence in 
Development,” John W. Meyer, John Boli-Bennett, and Christopher 
Chase-Dunn; “Strands of Theory and Research in Collective Behavior,” 
Gary T. Marx and James L. Wood. (4) Institutions: “The Comparative 
Study of Health Care Delivery Systems,” David Mechanic; “Sociology 
of Science,” Joseph Ben-David and Teresa A. Sullivan. (5) Individual and 
Society: “Major Developments in the Sociological Study of Deviance,” 
Jack P. Gibbs and Maynard L. Erickson; “Alienation S-udies,” Melvin 
Seeman; “Voluntary Action and Voluntary Groups,” Davic Horton Smith. 
(6) Formal Organization: “Organizational Structure,” W. Richard Scott. 
(7) Urban Sociology: “The Study of Urban Community and Personality,” 
Claude S. Fischer. (8) Policy: “Evaluation Research,” Gerald Gordon 
and Edward V. Morse. (9) Theory and Methods: ‘(Competing Paradigms 
in Macrosociology,’” Tom Bottomore. (10) Demography (not represented 
in this volume). 

Despite the fact that the foregoing is an incomplete map of modern 
sociology, there is something for almost everyone. There is not a poor 
article in the lot, but the articles are necessarily uneven in scope, style, 
and expository strategy. Some deal with very large pieces of the sociological 
enterprise—for example, “Race and Ethnic Relations’ by Robin M. 
Williams—and others with sharply delimited segments of the literature— 
for example, “Alienation Studies” by Melvin Seeman. The latter example 
can aspire to present an exhaustive review of its literature and appears to 
do so. The former must sift and choose and cannot hope to cover every- 
thing relevant. It does well in restricting and structuring the issues to be 
covered, but even so it ranges too widely for comfort. 

One or two chapters are not reviews of consensually recognized pieces 
of the sociological literature, but essays that could as well or better be 
published in journals. “Convergence and Divergence in Development” by 
John W. Meyer, John Boli-Bennett, and Christopher Chase-Dunn is the 
clearest example of the genre. It has undoubted merit anc deserves publi- 
cation, but its inclusion in this volume jars. ° 

Annual reviews exist because they save work for people who want to 
inform themselves about what is going on outside their special competence, 
because they provide in reasonably small space perspectives on the state 
of play at a point in time, and because they identify ressarch needs and 
opportunities for specialists. The first reasons deserve emphasis. From the 
standpoint of nonspecialists, the most successful chapters succeed in part 
because they cover well recognized and established areas of interest, the 
topics are treated in a rich but not excessively large body of literature, 
and they are currently active areas of research. Given those conditions, 
the authors are not obliged to impose shape on a body of work. They need 
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only do their jobs, namély, cover the literature and codify it. “Community 
Power” by Terry N. Clark and “Organizational Structure” by W. Richard 
Scott are excellent examples of what can be accomplished under favorable 
circumstances. 

A few comments might be addressed to the editors. The most important 
hinges on the fact that established publications of this sort identify core 
topics deserving frequent assessment in contrast to areas of fringe interest 
or relatively inactive fields meriting attention at longer intervals.*These 
editors do not divulge how they propose to allocate their space beyond 
the ten broad categories listed. Nor do they give any indication of the 
future developments they envision. Perhaps they have not made up their 
collective mind; if that is so, they are leaving too much to chance and 
circumstance. It is not unreasonable to suggest that they take the profes- 
sional audience into their confidence; they might get some useful feedback. 

Also, although the papers vary in the extent to which they cite works 
from outside the North American sphere and in languages other than 
English, they are on the average more parochial and monolingual than 
they ought to be. This is so even if one allows for the fact that there is 
more sociology in North America than anywhere else. One further comment, 
although it may appear trivial: I think the editors should not allow 
citations solely to secondary sources. A paper that originally appeared 
in an obscure and inaccessible publication might well be cited both to its 
original source and, for convenience of the reader, to some secondary 
reprinting. My point is that the editors should encourage scholarly habits 
in their authors, their readers, and themselves. 

Who should buy this book? It is not indispensable for all personal 
collections, but everyone should have easy access to it. This means that 
it belongs in departmental as well as college libraries. I look forward to 
volume 2, which, with luck, and more work on the part of the editors, 
should have all its milk teeth. 


Urban Sociology: Critical Essays. Edited by C. G. Pickvance. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1976. Pp. 223. $14.95. 


John Watton 
Northwestern University 


The appearance of this collection of pioneering essays marks a maior 
event in the development of urban social science in the United States. Over 
the past 10 years, and most notably in the past four or five, a new approach 
to the urban question has been flourishing in the hands of French, other 
European, and some Latin American scholars. Before this volume little of 
the new urban political economy had appeared in English with the excep- 
tion of David Harvey’s brilliant, if rarified, Social Justice and the City 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1973). As Christopher Pickvance puts 
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it in his opening paragraph, “The aim of this bobk is to make available 
to English-speaking readers'a sample of recent French-language writings 
on urban sociology by authors adopting a historical materia-ist, or Marxist, 
viewpoint. These writings are not only generally inaccessible to many 
English-speaking readers but, more important, represent a quite new 
theoretical perspective in urban sociology” (p. 1). 

Pickvance has not only edited and translated these pape-s, but included 
two valuable essays of his own. His introduction provides a lucid rendering 
of the many complex ideas that follow. This may be of particular value 
to readers less-familiar with the Marxist tradition, although, since the 
emendation of: historical materialism to include urban phenomena is 
relatively recent; anyone seeking an overview of this perspective will be 
informed and impressed by the grace of the exposition. The introduction 
is also recommended as a conclusion, for Pickvance offers some thoughtful, 
albeit sympathetic, criticism of the authors. In connection with the first 
two essays by Manuel Castells, for example, Pickvance reasons that the 
Marxist critique of conventional (largely U.S.) urban sociology contains 
certain inconsistencies and thereby goes too far in ruling out a theoretical 
basis for the study of community. This, of course, should not give heart 
to those who would prefer to dismiss the new approach, for Pickvance’s 
argument is merely that it should be more generous about the theoretical 
relevance of earlier research within this framework. 

The seven essays following the introduction are grouped in three 
sections: “Critique of Existing Urban Sociology,” “Historical Materialist 
Approaches,” and “An Application: The Study of Urban Protest.” The 
first of these contains the two previously mentioned: essays of Castells, 
which advance an elegant theoretical critique of urban sociology as most 
of us know it. Castells argues that conventional urban sociology has no 
legitimate scientific status, that is, no theoretical integrity. Drawing on 
Louis Althusser’s critique of empiricism, Castells stipulates that scientific 
knowledge must be based upon both a “real object” (concrete reality) 
and a “theoretical object” (conceptualization). The three perspectives 
which have dominated conventional urban sociology are social disorganiza- 
tion (the culture of urbanism), community studies, and urban ecology; 
none of them meets the twin criteria of scientific knowledge. The culture 
of urbanism and urban ecology lack a real urban object: each focuses on 
a theoretical object that is not uniquely urban. That is, the culture of 
urbanism pursues a theory of social integration and urban ecology a 
general theory of sociospatial arrangements. Conversely, community studies 
have a real object but no conceptual unity. Consequently, urban sociology 
amounts to “ideology” rather than theory or science in the special sense 
that it provides “displaced knowledge”: knowledge that :s useful, perhaps 
important, but incorrectly or spuriously interpreted for want of incorpora- 
tion in an adéquate theory linked to concrete realities. For example, there 
is a culture of urbanism but, instead of arising from -he size, density, 
and heterogeneity of the city itself, “everything “described by Wirth as 
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‘urbanism’ is in fact the*cultural expression of capitalist industrialization, 
the emergence of the market economy and tHe process of rationalization 
of modern society” (p. 38). Studies of urban culture, descriptively accurate 
as they may be, constitute ideologies to the extent that they fail to locate 
this “object” in its proper causal nexus, the development of industrial 
capitalism. Nevertheless, urban research has focused on two important 
kinds of problems, spatial relationships and the process of collective 
consumption (that of collective goods such as transportation, education, 
health). The question then becomes how the results of this useful research, 
this “raw material” (another way in which “ideology” is defined) can be 
incorporated into theory. Castells’s somewhat tentative solution is that 
urban agglomerations, in their societal context, are spatial arrangements 
whose function is to reproduce labor power and therefore, the key problems 
mentioned yield to scientific study through a focus on urban planning and 
urban social movements (detailed in chap. 6). 

In the second section, Francois Lamarche and Jean Lojkine provide 
sophisticatedly cogent statements of a Marxist theory of urbanization. 
Lamarche’s premise is that “in industrial and capitalist societies, the city 
develops according to the requirements of the circulation of capital and 
commodities, and according to the subordination of labor to capital. It 
presents itself as the place in which factors of production and demand 
are concentrated” (p. 85). Elaborating the relationship between production 
and circulation, Lamarche distinguishes between industrial, commercial, 
and financial capital; the first belonging to the realm of production (produc- 
tive activity according to the labor theory of value) and the latter two 
belonging to the realm of circulation (unproductive activity). Though 
necessarily interdependent these activities are opposed to one another: 
capital tied up in circulation is lost to production. Consequently, within 
the sphere of circulation, mechanisms are sought to reduce these “indirect 
costs” and this is the role of property capital. From here the discussion 
moves on to an absorbing treatment of differential rents and the role of 
the state in affecting property values and rents. Suffice it to say that 
spatial organization, land use, and public policy in these areas (e.g., 
housing, transportation) are analyzed from the standpoint of the require- 
ments and contradictions of capital. 

Lojkiné’s essay has many parallels with the previous ones. In general 
he attempts to sketch a theory of capitalist urbanization by extending 
Marx’s analysis of the mechanisms for increasing productivity within the 
firm to the operation of similar mechanisms in society; that is, to expand 
upon Marx’s catalog of the “general conditions of production.” Whereas 
Marx treated the means of transportation and communication as general 
conditions of production, Lojkine feels it necessary to add collective means 
of consumption and spatial concentration of the means of production as 
necessary conditions for the reproduction of capitalist formations. These 
two foci, also identified by Castells, characterize what is unique historically 
about the capitalist city? The growing concentration of the collective means 
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of consumption and of the spatial distribution of the means of production 
explain, respectively, the novelty of urban life and why the city, as a 
social form for reducing the time and costs of circulation, is necessary in 
capitalist society. Nevertheless, the fact that provision of the means of 
collective consumption is increasingly “necessary” in the capitalist city 
does not mean that such public services are rendered automatically. Indeed, 
they may encounter obstacles related to their financing or location, and it 
is here that Lojkine introduces the role of the state as an agent intervening 
on the behalf of the general interests of capital to prcvide necessary 
services that may be beyond the means or against the interests of particular 
fractions of capital. Lojkine, reasoning that this kind of state intervention 
is “a constant and growing necessity for the extended reproduction of the 
capitalist mode of production” (p. 140), adds valuable theoretical support 
to recent thinking about the urban fiscal crisis. 

The final section consists of two papers dealing with case studies of 
urban social movements from the theoretical perspective developed by 
Castells. For Castells the term “urban social movement” applies only to 
those collective enterprises which produce a “qualitatively new effect” 
such as a change in the dominant system or a change in the balance of 
power favoring working-class organizations. Other, less successful, efforts 
are referred to as reformist or regulatory actions rather than social move- 
ments which, by implication, can be identified only afte> the fact. The 
link between general theory and concrete social movements is found in 
certain structural contradictions in the area of collective ccnsumption. For 
example, for the capitalist system to reproduce itself workers must be 
housed and provided medical care even though these represent unprofitable 
lines of investment for industrial capital. The ways in which these contra- 
dictions are dealt with (by the state and private capital) “structurally 
determine” the stake around which social movements form. 

Jose Olives studies a zone of Paris consisting of mixed land usage 
ranging from middle-class housing to slums and migrant worker hostels 
destined for selective urban renewal. Concerned with tke conditions of 
more and less successful resistance to urban renewal, Olives compared 16 
neighborhoods within the area along four dimensions: size of the stake, 
presence of organization, mobilization, and the type of protest action 
taken. Generally, he discovered that “urban effects” are accémplished 
(and, so, the designation ‘‘urban social movement” justified) when the 
stakes are high (e.g., eviction), when organizations are present which 
mobilize the social base, and when contestatory instead of legal or re- 
formist action is taken. A useful chart (pp. 188-97) summarizes the results 
for the 16 neighborhoods according to participants in the struggle, organi- 
zations, actions, opposition, effects, and so forth. Readers chiefly concerned 
with the practical research implications of the perspective will find this 
essay most compelling. 

The final essay by Pickvance is included in this section on applications 
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somewhat inappropriatély, since it is largely a review and critique of 
Castells, Olives, and several others. Pickvance argues that the French 
researchers operate with a grass-roots of working-class bias and, so, under- 
estimate the interactive role of public agencies (beyond repression) in 
shaping the course of the struggle: “they emphasize the actions of the 
movement organization at the expense of the actions of the ‘authority’ ” 
(p. 201). This plausible criticism is illustrated by passing reference to 
recent work in Britain including a study in progress by the author, but one 
comes away with the sense that the research implications pale in emphasis. 

In a related vein one would have hoped for greater diversity among the 
theoretical and critical essays. While, no doubt, Castells deserves broader 
recognition and a vast amount of credit for his work in elaborating the 
perspective represented, his stamp on this collection may be a bit too 
pervasive. After the introduction, five of the seven essays are either by 
Castells or direct applications of his work. This singular emphasis is all 
the more notable given the power and richness of the other two essays, 
by Lamarche and Lojkine. Moreover, the imagination is provoked by 
potential research applications of these analyses beyond the area of social 
movements. In fairness to Pickvance it may well be that the type of 
work which would add balance to the collection has yet to be done. If so, 
these essays will provide a strong stimulus for new research and theory. 

This work will introduce the English-speaking audience to an exciting 
new direction in urban social science, a watershed as profoundly im- 
portant as the Chicago School. For sociologists, political scientists, urban 
anthropologists and economists, planners, and sundry urbanists, it is 
unquestionably essential reading. No doubt, the perspective will stir con- 
troversy, legitimate and otherwise, among non-Marxists, vested interests 
and, generally, those wedded to Anglo-American traditions in urban 
sociology and urban politics. All the more reason to celebrate the appear- 
ance of this original and provocative work. 


The Urban Experience. By Claude S. Fischer. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc., 1976, Pp. v+309. $5.95. 


Urban Sociology. By Mark Abrahamson. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1976. Pp. vi+280. $10.95. 


William Michelson 
University of Toronto 


Cities must rank among the most complex creations of humanity. Not 
only are they large in scale and kaleidoscopic in detail, but they exist in 
a network of dynamic though not always direct relationships both to the 
larger society around them and to the structures and individuals within 
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them. Fathoming the socially relevant aspects of tities has been a pursuit 
of sociologists since the earliest days of the field. 

Urban sociology is a major field within the discipline. But tidy it is not. 
Some persons claim its extinction on grounds that all sociology is now 
urban sociology, because western industrialized countries are so highly 
urbanized. I suspect, though, that most urban sociologis-s reject such a 
threat to their legitimacy, if only because they tackle subjects which most 
other sociologists do not. What results is a huge variety of potential units 
of substance, representing variations in scale, perspective, and theory. 

This situation has presented challenges to authors of books on urban 
sociology. Two recent attempts to come to grips with it are The Urban 
Experience by Claude S. Fischer and Urban Sociology by Mark Abra- 
hamson. Both books are advances over many existing ones. Both attempt 
to avoid parochial generalization about the city from United States 
experience. Both challenge some existing ideas by askinz not just what 
statistics indicate, but also what situations mean to those experiencing 
them. Both are written in language oriented toward the neophyte, and 
the two authors have included a variety of illustrations in their attempts 
at clarity. 

Nonetheless, these are very different books. 

Urban Experience is a theoretical treatise. Taking up the Simmel-Wirth 
question of how the city, as a phenomenon, relates to the sehavior, experi- 
ences, and psychological conditions of its residents, Fischer compares three 
theoretical perspectives: what he calls determinist theory, compositional 
theory, and subcultural theory. The first is the Simmel-Wirth approach, 
according to which the definitive characteristics of the city are held to 
account for specific features of the social system and for individual 
psychological states. Compositional theory, in contrast, has been put 
forward by writers like Herbert Gans to suggest that much behavior 
observed within cities and suburbs reflects membership in geographically 
bounded social groupings (such as ethnic, age, or class-tased groupings), 
not the city itself. Subcultural theory is Fischer’s cwn formulation, 
according to which cities in general and specific cities are not incidental 
to the attraction and maintenance of particular kinds of groups, which then 
exert their own influences on the behavior, experiences, end psychological 
states of their membership. The author’s own perspective, ther, involves 
a two-step process whereby the city exerts its influence irdirectly, through 
the medium of a variety of “appropriate” social groupings. He applies 
the three theories to a variety of aspects of urban life: the physical context, 
the general social context, primary and secondary groups, individual states 
of mind and pathology, urban norms, and the suburban experience. Not 
surprisingly, he finds his own theory superior to the otkers in explaining 
virtually all the phenomena he examines with the support of an eclectic 
array of data and examples. 

By and large, this is a fruitful endeavor. Subcultural theory is a useful 
basis for understanding many urban social phenomena. Many of the 
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arguments-are. well made, -particularly the debunking .of myths like the 
purported: effects. of urban crowding .and:-the; development of Lewis 
Mumford’s theme that- city’ size allows for-critical.masses. which enable 
specialized activities: Nonetheless, Fischer’s ‘single-minded: pursuit, of his 
own perspective ‘is carried to:.a point. somewhat beyond full credibility. 
In some chapters, for example, itis: difficult.:to distinguish, „as. he tries 
to do, between. compositional .and -subculttral theory..In other cases, he 
sets: up an obvious’ straw man ‘(e.g., Christopher Alexander) :as his basis 
for. emerging: triumphant:. In ‘still--others, : particularly, when, working. at 
the level of the individual, he stretches available data ey far; with 
inferences open to debate.) <e. i a me 

Fischer weaves many of the’ ais Aa avere ‘within bmi 
sociology into the fabric of his discussions, ‘as ‘movie ‘stars. are used tọ 
portray bit parts in star-studded films.. These „considerations MAY, not 
receive explicit and independent attention; -but, almost amazingly, very 
many of them are present. On the other hand, in pursuing his comparison 
of theories; Fischer omits ‘sufficient consideration of many. of ‘the, dynamics 
of urban life when they are :not directly relevant. to his argument. For 
example, he states that suburban ‘life is a prime illustration of subcultural 
theory, insofar. as differential racial. and class ‘compositions .of central cities 
and suburbs lead to different forms.of behavior. and experience.:I submit, 
though, that an understanding of. the dynamics of local- government, 
property taxation, and the maintenance of municipal boundaries, not to 
speak of educational policies, is not irrelevant to. the formation of a clear 
picture of the suburban phenomenon. It. may be unfair to criticize this 
work for what it does not attempt, but its usefulness is nonetheless 
diminished .by such omissions. 

Abrahamson’s Urban Sociology pursues a wider variety of abede: His 
is more the standard textbook, in which theories are eclectic and chapters 
present substantively different content. He attempts to surpass previous 
works not only in his use of comparative materials but also in his endeavor 
to bridge ecological and nonecological schools (although he tends to 
simplify the latter as a social interaction perspective). He tries in most 
chapters to make his discussions meaningful to the student through 
extensive discussions of specific case examples, often including crucial tables 
from recent studies. The last mentioned strategy is of mixed success; some 
examples appear inspiringly appropriate, while others seem-obfuscatory. 

The major problem with this book, as I see it, is that in his attempt 
to make the central concepts mentioned “perfectly clear,” Abrahamson 
omits many of the crucial dynamics of the situation, often complicated 
in nature. Thus, for example, when discussing urban residential patterns, 
he provides an extremely .painstaking and clear discussion of social area 
analysis yet provides little of: the -vital explanation as to why things 
happen from::the perspective of the actor—knowledge readily available 
from. the works.-of..sociologists like Wendell: Bell and Herbert Gans and 
those of urban geographers. No chapters: appear to: have room ‘for more 
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than one. or two simple ideas, carefully spelled out. How else can one 
account for a chapter on the “The Social Integration af Urban Life” 
which does not mention either the family or social networks? 

Although it is a minor point, I feel compelled to mention the pictures 
so liberally scattered throughout Abrahamson’s book. They are intended 
to illustrate individual points, a practice of which I heartily approve. 
Some of the pictures do this strikingly well. Others seem poorly representa- 
tive of the places identified and/or unduly stereotypic o? the places or 
people ‘so clearly identified in them, upsetting the tone of fairness estab- 
lished in the text. 

Thus, Fischer’s and Abrahamson’s books have remarkably different 
virtues and defects. What they both lack, though—as do all related 
efforts—is an ability to bring together the range of valid interests which 
constitute urban sociology. I, for one, enjoy presenting students with an 
appreciation of the diverse perspectives which, alone or in combination 
according to the nature of the question, enable a detailec understanding 
of urban life. This brings me to such different topics as city history, urbani- 
zation, urban-rural differences, urban structure, ecology, city-hinterland 
relations, migration, collective and interest activities, formal and informal 
power, urban social psychology, social networks, subcultural behavior, 
and the social aspects of planning and architecture. It may be unfair to 
ask for a single book which treats all these matters tkeoretically and ` 
with respect to the dynamics and details of current urban conditions. It 
may be unfair to expect a single work which is at cnce sufficiently 
sophisticated in its content and simple in its presentation. 

Yet, if my reasoning is correct, and if others share my desire for an 
urban sociology which reflects the complexity of the city, does this not 
have implications for publishing efforts? Any publisher 3ffering a well- 
balanced series of urban books covering such topics in reasonable detail 
should find me a willing buyer. 


Neighborhood Organization and Interest Group Processes. By David J. 
O’Brien. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1975. Pp. xii+263. 
$13.50. 


Harvey Molotch 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


David O’Brien has a problem: he wants the poor to have more but he 
recognizes that the well-to-do, particularly the business elites of local 
communities, will not let them have more. He seems to have a two-pronged 
solution: make the poor more effective in providing for their own welfare 
through the mechanism of community organization (CO) and make the 
well-to-do more likely to facilitate such community organization by giving 
them something in the process as well. . 
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O’Brien’s problem is*further complicated by his recognition that com- 
munity organization of the poor is, by evidence of the record, very 
difficult to achieve, and that this is true, in no small part, because the 
rich have seen relatively little to gain in allowing such groups to prosper. 
O’Brien’s conceptual solution to these sorts of problems begins with the 
premise that individual incentives must be present if collective goals are 
to be achieved. This means that potential participants in community 
organizations must see a direct connection between their participation and 
some external private gain; it means that, similarly, the rich must have 
a direct incentive to tolerate or provide for such organizations if they 
are not to use their considerable power to destroy them. Hence O’Brien 
relies on two important and kindred schemas in making his arguments: 
the “public goods” approach of Mancur Olsen and the “resource mobiliza- 
tion” approach to the study of social movements as encouraged in the work 
of Mayer Zald. 

The public goods approach sees any sort of collective action based on 
purely moral or collectivist community sentiment as sociologically absurd. 
O’Brien is on strong ground when he argues that traditional community 
organization effort, in the social work tradition, has been ineffective. He 
maintains that community organizers typically work from the assumption 
that participation is itself rewarding, both as individual therapy and as 
a sufficient basis for sustaining the organization. But, he reasons, people 
participate to effect external goals, and without success in reaching such 
goals, organization cannot be sustained. Also, community organizers have 
failed to incorporate into their conceptual apparatus a realization that 
organizations exist in a political context of other institutions with which 
they must compete for the scarce resources needed to sustain organizations. 
Only by working out some modus vivendi with at least some external 
organizations can such resources be gathered and the community organi- 
zation effort survive. 

All of this is sound. But O’Brien goes astray in two ways. First, he 
pushes his “individual incentive” approach much too far. He has trouble 
conceiving of the possibility that meaningful external goals can be perceived 
as collective goals which can be accomplished through collective behavior. 
It may be that, although in the rationalist system of Hobbes, Malthus, 
and O’Brien it is irrational for some to sacrifice in order to accomplish a 
good they will share with others, people nevertheless do so. They have 
stormed the Bastille, fought wars and revolutions, died in the American 
South and in Vietnam under conditions which conform to the public goods 
model only with the most tortuous reasoning. The historical record on this 
is certainly as clear as the historical documentation of the failure of com- 
munity organization work in the U.S. cities. The lesson from the social 
workers is not that individual incentives are necessary, but that meaningful 
goals are necessary as well as (and O’Brien is with me on this) a reasonable 
chance of achieving them. In connection with CO’s past failure in the 
United States it is reasonable to argue that the goal of new stop signs or 
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community control of garbage pickups is not relevant tc people whose 
occupational status-provides them with no-opportunity for a decent life, 
regardless’ of the equality of local public services: Hence community organi- 
zation is irrelevant; there are no important private; or colective, oe to 
be achieved. ʻi e 

- O’Brien’s second error dictives from his naive assertion “chat the reason 
community organization has failed.to provide appropriate resource mobili- 
zation for the poor is that the framers -of sucli organizations: have failed 
to‘understand that CO work is. political work. In applying this. viewpoint 
to.those behind: Mobilization.for Youth and the War on Poverty efforts to 
which it -led,.I think he is just dead- wrong. O’Brien thinks that it 
came‘as’a surprise: to the poverty war intelligentsia that big city. mayors 
opposed CO development. O’Brien: thinks that conflict should have: been 
anticipated: and institutionalized through:a sort of bargaining apparatus 
in which the new COs would have shared power with the existing power 
structure of cities.: But it-was precisely the recognition of their. threat’ to 
the status quo-that caused the: framets:of the war on poverty to insulate 
the activists from.the local power-hierarchies. In the end, of course, they 
failed. But it seems‘clear that if the COs had not had such initial insulation 
they would have:.been finished. off long before they were. The. mayors 
and welfare folks:would have used a: different, ‘mote sibe ` technique— 
but the.end result would have been, the same.: 

’ Especially in his last chapter, O’Brien: offers some important insights 
particularly his observation that the increasing bureaucratization of all 
public:service functions destroys:.the potential of effective: community 
organization by :depriving would-be indigenous providers of-service with 
a service to provide. When. the ‘government provides al! schoolchildren 
with. free breakfasts, the Panthers must look for another way to serve 
their community: and to sustain themselves as a legitimate, useful. com- 
munity organization. The other chapters, however, are mcre- than slightly 
flawed :by -a misplaced concreteness in the ovérdocumentation of banal 
observations. After the following ‘sentence appears a parenthesis containing 
reference to 16: documenting publications: “Onei of the most important 
political. ‘developments during the- 1960s was. the evoluticn .of New Left 
student ‘radicalism”.:(p:.98). Sometimes the assertions’ are merely banal 
and: no-.documentation ‘is thought necessary: “Because of ‘the. frexibility 
of democratic systems; movements for incremental change are’more easily. 
organized and accepted as legitimate than those for:radical change” (p. 55). 
There ‘are ‘also ‘antique conceptualizations ‘of “social disorganization” - in 
the. slums, empirically suspect views. of “white. flight” ‘to. zhe suburbs and 
“block-busting” in:the grey areas; and glosses'‘to:an unthought-out concern 
with “human dignity.” As a whole the book pays serious .attention ‘to 
important:-matters;'is sometimes:-right but often’ wrong, and lacks ‘the 
intellectual -bite -which.: could: sustain..it'as an important- resource for 
those wishing: to- understand or foe a fame about Fuh they naye 
few illusions; 5. 0- Bs es te ee 
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Unvestigative:Social Research: Individual and: Team Field Research: By. l 
Jack D. Douglas: Library:of:Social Research;.vol- 29. Do a cones 
Sage Publications; ‘1976. Bs 22; k 09» (paper). ; a 





Sherri Cavan 
San, Francisco ‘Staté University” . i ON 
Tn his Preface to’ Investigative: Social Rewer face TN writes? 
“One mighit ‘expect’ that- I would-deal -at length: with: the tortured. moral 
arguments posed by the revelations -in this:book. I:.considered doing: so, 
büt ‘the ‘thought made me chuckle. In- the end; my mirth became uncon- 
trollable-and- drowned ‘out the consideration:: Upon. reflection,: the reason 
is-almost obvious: Anyone who ‘knows: what : really :goes- on: ie -American 
sociéty; and who has:any sense of fairness and practicality, will immediately. 
recognize’ that: all: of: our. methods are: by. comparison :still.genteel.:and 
certainly harmless” (p. xiv, emphasis added): .Douglas’s. peculiar sense:of 
humor colors the book. throughout. Despite the. risk.of. being: labeled an 
“ignorant and absolute ‘moralist” (p; xiv), T would like:.to suggest. that 
questions of ethics:are central to any: discussion: of methods and. that. to 
treat: ‘them as a joke is to do-a disservice to our discipline... > ` > 
`“Douglas:Þégins by ‘suggesting: that. methods should: -be’ derived. fon 
theory. Following: (though -not acknowledging) .the lead ‘set by John 
Horton ‘in “Order-and Conflict ‘Theories: of ‘Social Problems as: Competing 
Ideologies” (ATS FL: :[May 1966]: 701-13) i'‘and further: developed: by: 
Nanette-Davis'in Sociological: Constructions..of' Deviance :( Dubuque,-Iowa: 
William C. Brown, :1976), he proposestwo models of ‘society:.as cppdsing 
theoretical paradigms: an order ‘model: and ‘a conflict-model. He: suggests 
that most classical: techniques: of ‘participant: observation; .are: based on 
order-models of. society. ‘They. stress: researcher/subject: coopération, trust, 
empathy;:-etc:’ Douglas ‘argues: (always: rhetorically; sometimes: bombas-. 
tically): that: contemporary, postindustrial:!society:'is best described<by.-a 
conflict: model. that ‘assumes Se pee ‘conflicts-of interest, values,’ feeling 
and:action pervade: social life: >: > Conflict is the reality:.of. life;suspicion: 
is the guiding -principle.:. ..}/It’s..a war-of'all: against. all- andi no: “one: “gives 
anyone anything ‘for-nothing, especially for. truth?-(p.:55)ic) goad eo, 
“Frome this. position, -the author: develops.a:.set ‘of methodological tech- 
niques; ‘procedures; ‘principles,:guidelines,: and: handy. hints :the-participant 
observer ‘can ‘use .to’ elicit: abstract,. scientific truths:.about ongoing: social. 
life. For example,::he : proposes*that- “‘rather.:.than:. seeking’ entree, we 
infiltrate. the:setting”.: (p. 167)» ‘Fhe:research: guidelines: areimodeled: after 
the.investigative occupations, such: as_those of ‘‘spies;:counterspies; police, 
détectives,. prosecuters;:ijudges,; -psy.chiatrists;: tax.: collectors; ; probations 
officers, -child, protective. service -workers... +». investigative journalists” 
(p. 56). While Douglas suggests that such procedures are:relevant, for, 
the,study of upper-management. decisions, boards. of directors, governmental 
relations, financing, sales, public relations, etc. (p. 46), the actual empirical 
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studies he cites throughout the text involve nude beaches, massage parlors, 
drug crises programs, and .television news broadcasters. Only the last 
even approaches the behavioral settings conflict theorists have in mind 
when they make the concern with power and opposing interzsts the central 
question of sociological research. 

Insisting that the researcher must be candid about his (rarely her) 
personal feelings and objectives, Douglas himself is serenely inconsistent. 
He gives the names of national politicians reputed to lie, dissemble, and 
cover up; but in examples of political activities he observed first-hand in 
academia, he leaves all persons and places anonymous. While he admits 
his involvement in the study of massage parlors was limited by his wife’s 
objections (p. 143), he does not discuss how the comp‘ex network of 
everyday social relations routinely influences the researcher’s role. However, 
these inconsistences are minor when compared with the philosophic contra- 
diction that sits in the middle of his enterprise and elicits tis mirth rather 
than his serious consideration. 

That philosophic contradiction is the perennial question of whether the 
end justifies the means. While Douglas argues that the techniques he 
proposes are not as harsh as those of the police or as destructive as those 
of the Pentagon, he does propose that lies, fraud, deceit, deception, 
blackmail, and betrayal are “reasonable” techniques of social science 
research. They are reasonable, he argues, insofar as social actors employ 
them in their transactions with one another, and hence the researcher 
must employ them to elicit the truth from the social actor. In effect, 
Douglas proposes to employ means moral philosophers consider “unethical” 
to obtain the morally valued objective of Truth. He writes, “Scientific 
truth is our primary goal” (p. 107), but he does not see that lies told 
in pursuit of truth contradict the very meaning of truth. 

I suggest that Truth is not the same as Advantage. The power politics 
of everyday life has as its objective vested material interests. Sometimes 
people secure and/or advance their interests by colluding and cooperating 
with others; sometimes people secure and/or advance their interests by 
overpowering, disarming, or otherwise discrediting the claims of others. 
The community of scholars that gives scientific truth its value may ‘act 
like ordinary folk in securing advantages of career, prestize, money, and 
power. But to advise them to approach their subjects of study as though 
they were counterspies engaged in espionage in order to secure truth and 
enlightenment is to miss the entire philosophic point that rationalizes the 
pursuit of scientific truth as a noble objective in the first place. 

Ethics is a matter of principled sensitivity to the rights of others. Being 
ethical limits the choices we can make in the pursuit of truth. Ethics says 
that while truth is good, respect for human dignity is better, even if, in 
the extreme case, the respect for human dignity leaves one ignorant of 
human nature. 

When Jack Douglas maintains that revealing the lies and deceptions 
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of the salesmen who hang out at nude beaches and the young women who 
work in massage parlors is a significant step in the long march toward 
truth, I maintain that he makes evident his subscription to the “Gothic 
Vision.” A recurrent cultural theme in western society, the Gothic Vision 
proposes that, since evil is ruthless in pursuit of its objectives, virtue must 
be ruthless in self-defense. The Gothic Vision is one way of rationalizing 
the means/ends dilemma, and it may be the dominant vision of contem- 
porary American society. But I do not see how social scientists subscribing 
to that vision can advance the discipline of sociology as an objective world . 
view, as a world view unlimited by the cultural visions of the social actor. 


Intimate Relations. By Murray S. Davis. New York: Free Press, 1973. 
Pp. xxv-+332. $7.95. 


Debra R. Kaufman 
Northeastern University 


Murray Davis’s book identifies an idea whose time has come. In theory 
a sociology of intimate relations is an excellent idea. In practice it is less 
than clear that this book provides “a science of the relations of intimates” 
(p. xiii). Each of the first six chapters considers a dimension of social 
interaction presumably important to the formation of intimacy in gesell- 
schaft societies. However, the chronology and specific dimensions of 
interaction, problematic with any developmental thesis, are somewhat 
arbitrarily decided. The last two chapters deal with the breakup of inti- 
mate relationships. 

Although ostensibly we are being provided with a sociology of intimate 
relations, we are missing some critical information. For instance, what 
methodology should we use? Davis admits that observations of his own 
intimate relations and those of persons he has known constitute the data 
for the book. And although he claims that he has “tried to take some 
precautions against the temptation to elevate [his] own peculiar style 
of interpersonal relations into a universal feature of social life” (p. xxiv), 
such precautions are never clearly evidenced. References to very selected 
passages*from past masters only serve to underscore this informal method- 
ology. In searching for the universal process whereby gesellschaft people 
construct their personal relations, Davis relies on passages from the works 
of such figures as Aristotle, Cicero, and Montaigne. Why such writers? 
Presumably because they are spokesmen of their gesellschaft times. But 
to group together Classical Greece, the Roman Empire, and the Renais- 
sance because of their “gesellschaft quality” is to ignore the specific 
socioeconomic-historic context within which personal relations in each of 
these societies were formed. Despite the use of such historic figures we 
have a remarkably ahistorical treatment of intimate relations. What 
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remains is a sociology of intimate relations descriptive of a decidedly 
middle-class, white, urban, 20th-century, northeastern U.S.A. population. 

Although the title and purpose of the book suggest that this is a study 
of intimate relations in general, Davis dismisses unequal and one-sided 
relationships from his analysis. This exclusion narrows the scope of his 
study to basically middle-class cohort groups. But, even in this group, 
he fails to recognize unequal power relations. He dismisses such “unequal 


relationships” as “mother-child” from his analysis (p. xviii), but never: 
p y: p ; 


discusses the implications of the equally unequal relationsŁip of male and 
female,. and only fleetingly refers to those of differing socioeconomic 
standing. He excludes from his analysis such “one-sided” relationships as 
“nsychiatrist-patient” (p. xviii), not understanding the reciprocity often 
inherent in such dyads. By uncritically accepting assumpticns about status 
and power, he eliminates some of the most interesting dyads from his study 
of interpersonal relationships. 

References to Mead, Schutz, and Goffman suggest that Davis’s work 
falls somewhere between the symbolic interactionist and phenomenological 
traditions. These important references, however, are often not given very 
full treatment in the text but relegated to content footnotes. On the other 
hand, some of Simmel’s. work is skillfully woven into tke discussion of 
confidentiality (especially chap. 4), particularly of gesellschaft dwellers’ 
ability to keep their “individuating characteristics secret from other people” 
(p. 93). Although Davis dutifully refers to gemeinschaft and gesellschaft 
(thus focusing on the larger social structure’s impact on intimate relations) 
at the beginning of each chapter, these global concepts are never carefully 
treated. The author assumes a direct correlation between the macro- 
structural shift from gemeinschaft to gesellschaft and the microstructural 
characteristics of face-to-face relationships. Perhaps he relies too heavily 
upon the laments of early urban sociologists without taking into account 
more recent work suggesting that urban relationships might not be as 
superficial, transitory, and/or segmental as the “ideal” type suggests. 

Davis’s attempts to integrate historical sources are praiseworthy. At 
times, though, his selected quotations belabor the obvious. “You may like 
a man’s company,” observes Aristotle, “without wishing to have it all the 
time” (p. 47). In addition the style does not always match the serious 
intent of the book. Often the humor is strained and examples are contrived. 
For example, when the author is explaining how an intimate can moderate 
an individual’s pain, he writes: “Thus, the reader of this book, coming 
upon a passage that displeases him, may seek out his intimates in order 
to vent his annoyance by reciting to them the offending passage together 
with his criticism of it” (p. 33). Moreover, the unintended humor is often 
funnier than the intended. When explaining how certain minority status 
individuals meet more easily than others, Davis writes: “Members of 
extremely small social categories, such as midgets...” (p>. 15-16). 

This book relates to an important and burgeoning body of literature. 
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The split between theeprivate (family and personal life) and the public 
sphere has become a challenging topic for many writers. The use of literary 
and’ historical sourcés to: help clarify: personal ‘relationships ‘contributes a 
welcome perspective to sociological analysis. In Intimate: Relations such 
sources are.typically used as references to authorities, usually in order to 
corroborate self-evident truths, rather than’as an organic part of a complex 
analysis of personal relations. Intimate: Relations is timely and full of 
potential; untor tunately 4 its potential is nót: fulfilled, not; at least, in 
this ‘edition, ' a ae an pi = 


Worlds of Pain: Life i in Yie “Working-Class Family. By Lillian Breslow 
Rubin. New York: Basic. Books; 1976. ie unas m 95, 


Kathleen McCourt’ sated d xs 
Loyola University, Cilea 


The deep ‘discontent that characterizes the‘lives of so many families in 
this country is vividly communicated in Worlds of Pain, a book that 
arouses a fresh surge of. anger . at the Yealization that a society able to 
provide its families with more “material goods than any other in history 
is so devoid of moral and communal ‘resources. Why, the reader is forced 
to ask, do alienation from the wider society and unhappiness in personal 
life persist for so many people? Alas, this book, while addressing crucial 
questions and arousing deep emotions, provides few answers. 

This book is about ordinary Americans. Subtitled “Life in the Working- 
Class Family,” Worlds of Pain is based on 50 lengthy, in-depth interviews 
with white, working-class couples, “working-class” being defined as families 
in which “neither husband nor wife has more than a high school education” 
and “the husband works in what is traditionally defined as a blue-collar 
occupation” (p. 9). The study seeks to explore “the nature of the strains, 
the-sources of the conflicts, and the quality of the struggles” which engage 
these couples and the important theme of how experiences in all other - 
realms are “intimately connected . . . with the work people do, their place 
in the c]ass structure” (p. 6). (For purposes of comparison, 25 professional 
middle-class couples were also interviewed, but they are peripheral to the 
focus of the book.) 

Rubin is sensitive and open and digs deep, helping her respondents 
recall their childhood experiences and articulate their feelings about their 
present lives. The respondents,.residents of San Francisco suburbs, warm 
to the opportunity she presents to purge themselves of some of their 
demons by talking about them. These feelings must be okay, we imagine 
them saying, because this college professor says lots of people feel that 
way. And when they open up, the unhappiness comes pouring out. The 
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book is rich in quotations as Rubin lets her resppndents tell their own 
stories in their own words. . 

There are the adult memories of miserable childhoods, parents who at 
worst were alcoholic and abusive and at best were emotionally repressed. 
There are the early and heavy responsibilities of marriage and parenthood, 
and the long working hours that quickly cut into and dissolve dreams of 
a better life. For women, there is a “good” marriage that is merely the 
absence of. some of the harsher possibilities: “He’s a steady worker; he 
doesn’t drink; he doesn’t hit me” (p. 93). For men, there is the alienating 
job and the long hours at it that are necessary to meet family responsi- 
bilities: “It 'seems like all there is to life is to go down there and work, 
collect your pay check, pay your bills, and get further in debt. .. . Every 
day it’s the same thing; every week it’s the same thing; every month it’s 
the same thing” (p. 158). There is also the great gulf between husband 
and wife, between man and woman, neither one understanding or expecting 
to be understood by the other. And, overwhelmingly, there is the sense of 
something missing, an emptiness, despite the camper in the driveway and 
the console color TV set, the sour taste of a world gone bad and a 
life wasted. 

Rubin does well in documenting the current desperate state of family 
life for many Americans. There are no statistics, but there is as much 
sociological truth as in the latest figures on divorce, child abuse, and 
alcoholism. What is missing is an explanation of why disorganization and 
empty relationships characterize so many nuclear families and, most im- 
portant, some indication of a way out. This is admittedly no easy task. 
Rubin joins a number of others—notably Richard Sennett and Jonathan 
Cobb (Hidden Injuries of Class [New York: Vintage Press, 1973]) and 
Harry Braverman (Labor and Monopoly Capitalism [New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1974])—-who have contributed recently to our awareness 
and understanding of the degradation of contemporary American life both 
at home and at work. 

But explanation goes beyond documentation. A more developed analysis 
of the ways in which capitalism simultaneously and contradictorily shapes 
` and undermines its families is what sociological and political analysis 
desperately needs. Some of the contradictions can be pieced together from 
Rubin’s interviews. The man who wants nothing more than to tell off his 
boss and walk away from his miserable job is unable to; to do so—to fulfill 
his own deepest longings—would deprive his family. The woman who 
finds her life increasingly empty still does not seek employment because 
her husband won’t “let” her. The economic system that demands a 
peripheral female labor force continues to be supported by an ideology 
that fabricates a threat to male esteem and family integrity when women 
work for money. The family, frequently characterized as the last emotional 
refuge for the working class, is shown here as the major constraining force 
on people’s lives that it also often is. 
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Worlds af Pain is billed as the first major study of working-class families 
in 20 years. In terms of scope and depth, this is true, I think, but there 
is much in this book that is not new. The gap between the sexes sounds 
like Komarovsky’s Blue-Collar Marriage of 15 years ago (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1962). The limits that husbands and women themselves 
place on their personal development sound like Rainwater, Coleman, and 
Handel’s Workingman’s Wife of the 1950s (New York: McFadden Books, 
1959). The decision-making process in the family—as one man describes 
it: “It’s a joint effort up to a point. We’ll talk it over and if we agree, 
wo do it. But if I say a flat, ‘Forget it,’ that’s it” (p. 110)—sounds 
like the process found but scarcely recognized by Blood and Wolfe in 1960 
(Husbands and Wives [New York: Free Press]). To say the book contains 
much that is not new is not a criticism; indeed, that is one of its 
strengths. It shows how little has changed in the daily lives of ordinary 
men and women despite the social change movements of the past 20 years. 

Rubin touches on many core aspects of life—marriage, sex, work, 
leisure—but there are omissions. She does not, for example, discuss the 
ethnicity of her respondents, beyond noting that they are all white. In 
California, she claims, and probably correctly, ethnicity is not very 
important. Still, it would have been good to know for how many 
generations these families have been American. It would have been good 
to have such evidence in connection with the strong impression that social 
mobility has been virtually absent from these families for several genera- 
tions. It would have been good to know the various ethnic backgrounds 
if only to buttress the case for social class as the great leveler. 

Something else missing from this book may also have much to do with 
the site of the interviewing. There is virtually no sense of the community 
in which the families live, the larger social context of their lives. In 
eastern and midwestern cities, working-class neighborhoods have tradi- 
tionally been arenas of some support and warmth, especially for women. 
More recently, neighborhoods have been important centers of what may 
be the most important political development of recent years, the growth of 
new grass-roots groups pushing for local social change, politically oriented 
community organizations combatting needless destruction of homes for 
highways, resisting unfair utility rate structures, and forcing banks to 
changeediscriminatory redlining practices. Perhaps this development, too, 
is less evident in California, where neighbors are less bound by ties of time 
and ethnic background. And perhaps this is why the pessimism and un- 
happiness of these families is not relieved by some sense of community, by 
some realization of the possibility of initiating change. 

Concerned that she may have been too one-sided and overlooked some 
of the happier aspects of their lives, Rubin asked several of her respondents 
to read the manuscript before it went into print. The respondents, reading 
the passages, found them often painful, sometimes confusing, and generally 
familiar. Yes, they told the author, that’s the way it is; “everything you 
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said is really true” (p. 214). Rubin has added significantly to literature 
on the family and the working class ‚by Sonne se us too thet, ves, this is 
the way it hee is. es 


Economic Independence for Women: The. Foundation for Equal Rights. 
Edited by Jane Roberts Chapman. ‘Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1976. Pp. 285. $17.50, (cloth); $7. 50° (paper). ° me aie 


Andrea H. Beller 


U niversity of Wisconsin- 


Economit Independence -for Women is the first volume in ar: ‘annual series 
of Sage Yearbooks in Women’s: Policy Studies, edited by. the Center for 
Women Policy Studies: This venture is designed to present interdisciplinary 
“research and analysis of major “policy issues related to the. status of 
women” (p. 9). It is intendéd to fill'a void-in the area of policy-oriented 
research ‘on women’s ‘issues. The contributions ‘come, from activists’ and 
scholars alike. aN si Eag EGS 

` The introduction to this first voliiė advances the premise that women 
must attain economic indepeñdence' in order to improve -their status and 
achieve : adequate ‘political ' representation.. It.: further suggests that the 
economic problems of'women stem: from “the general view of .womenas 
dependent people” (p. 12): Moreover, this view has become’ institution- 
alized: “the law and othef institutions perceive, ec and treat women 
as ‘dependents, even when they:aré not” (p. 12). = 

‘Consistent ‘with this -basi¢’! ‘thesis, made clear inthe: promising, intro: 
duction; would be réadings “that discuss a particular issue related to. 
economic dependency ‘and then suggest’ possible’ solutions. Some chapters 
meet this criterion effectively;. others do not. Further, the book contains 
too littlé analysis and too: many’ breezy “generalizations, which I,.as an 
economist, find unsatisfying. Finally, while::the ‘editor. cites: as'a major 
reason ‘for the seriés the importance‘of stimulating: policy-oriented research 
on'wonien; a majority of the-cliapters in this volume have. been published 
elsewhere in similar'‘form.:For these!reasoris, I would*have“to say’ that 
the promise of the introduction is only panay fulfilled i in. the cemaitivler 
of the volume, 07 i oe nuni 

“One recurrent théme is the major tile: played’ by. gubbe: policy: in 
keeping women both: ‘economically: idependent~and: “socially inferior. It is 
rather sobering to find that the government responsible for enforcing equal 
employment: opportunity’ ‘laws‘is also one whose laws discriminate’ against 
women in many other areas: ‘This isthe focus of: an informative first chapter 
in which former U.S, ‘Representative !Martha-W:.Griffiths surveys public 
policy-:affecting .woman’s employment and; work im'the: home: She: cites 
discrimination and- inequities that: exist with. regard; to: employment, the 
federal income tax, pension benefits, social security benefits, access to 
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credit! ‘enrollment in ` manpower programs, land: unémployment insurance. 
“Ainerican’ economic: policy; she’ says, tends: ‘to’ “discourage ' wives “from 
working outside: the: home aiid ‘to’ treat’ thën as “second- class workers when 
they do so” (p: 123): Moreover, public: ‘policy igitores: ithe° value ‘of. work 
done - in™ the’ ‘home. ” Griffiths” ‘@waluates ‘the: legislative + “assumptions ‘and 
attitudes uhdéflying these policies’ ‘aid! Suggests ® ‘that. “American” public 
policy: Tus ibe reshaped’ to’ Dome worien 80" ‘become’ Sconomically” eat 
CE) ee it ynas | 

An ckeéllent ‘@hapter’ by: ‘Weather! Ross details. the EEN norii 
in the numbers of female-headed families with children and the high 
incidence of poverty that they suffer. After discussing the apparent causes 
of;this phenomenon; Ross;goes ‘on to discuss four alternative strategies for 
public policy.. She; concludes,-rightly E “believe, «that welfare. programs are | 
not the appropriate solution: “ . . the main ‘chance for women, with or 
without children, is the same as for other disadvantaged people—improving 
their opportunity and capability to earn a decent living. in, the job market 
that has offered, them so little for so long” ©. 154). l 





junctional. under the economic “pbuiditions of postindustrial o ‘society: Tdedto- 
gies Concerning: woman’ s‘role vary” ‘from‘egalitarianism.in the Scandinavian 
countries: to’ strong’ sex role delineation in thé:United States. Nevertheless, 
across the ideological spectrum, women bear primary responsibility’ for ' 
housework: and’ are “crowded” into female-dominated occupations with ` 
little chance for’ advancement: While Barrett’s’ chaptet makes it clear that 
‘the goal of “ecotiomic’ independence n woirien” Han “not : been reached: ‘in 


area 
stil eai a aa E A Tgi 





be attained; 5074 pe tie $ 

“A chapter By’ Parhelia Roby details a smiotgàsbórd of ait for nae 
and research 6n‘imiproving the- economic: position ‘of blue-collar: women. 
Such’ an array’ is‘at-once tempting arid ‘overwhelming. In the aùthor’s own 
words, “research ptiorities: ‘will have ‘to be established” (p. 178): yet she 
makés little attéthpt: to do-so in ‘this ‘chapter: ‘One’ proposal to’ which I 
‘subscribe wholeheartedly; is: thé’ provision ‘of: “mid-career grants for women 
workers which! Would: ‘ provide ‘ for continuing’ education and/or ‘training 
fór wofen iñ few arid éxpaniding' fields”: (p.° 166). T would ‘liké tò have 
seen:‘a more ‘detailed: disciission ‘ of proposals’ such ‘as’ this - one,“ and’ an 
attempt at assessing the relative eee and feasibility’ of" alternative 
Propos pe e As EES 6 E, e a DE 

A substaritial portion’ of- the economié literature” ‘on’ Women’ 5 Status and 
roles i is réviewed ina’ ‘chapter by, Hilda“ ‘Kahñe: 'A similar version ‘has’ been 
published previously: Since’ the’ review ‘is ‘good and: ‘Comprehensive, it therits 
a “wider: ‘audience! äts ‘inclision® in this voluinie should: increase its accessi- 
bility ‘to students. A’ minor’ ‘ahhoyance ‘is that: me ‘of, the Teferences cited 
in the text do not appear in the ‘bibliography, a Pat Gt ee i 

= Other chapters Yacltide an interesting account of the position: oi women 


Gj rE 
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in labor unions, a discussion of women in developing societies, an analysis 
of sex discrimination in credit, a previously published paper on working 
wives’ contribution to family income, and a very poor piece on structural 
change in the occupational composition of the female work orce. 

This book would be useful for sociology or women’s s-udies courses 
dealing with women’s economic position and for introductory level eco- 
nomics courses focusing on the economics of women. It is also useful as 
a supplement to the existing literature, in areas where more technical 
treatments are lacking, for advanced economics courses on women. 


The Sex Factor and the Management of Schools. By Neal Gross and 
Anne E. Trask. New York: Joka Wiley & Sons, 1976. Pp. vii+279. $16.95. 


Charlene Harrington 
California Department of Health 


The research study presented in this book focuses on sex differences among 
elementary school principals. Gross and Trask examine th2 effect of sex 
upon the careers, aspirations, role performance, responsibilities, and rela- 
tionships of school principals. In this carefully designed study, surprising 
findings emerge which negate commonly held hypotheses about women 
in management positions. 

To study the sex factor in managerial positions, Grcss and Trask 
examined a large body of data from the National Principalship Study of 
1960-61. A sample of 189 elementary school principals and 1,303 teachers 
within selected schools was studied, by means of questionnaires and 
personal interviews. Even though the data were collected more than 15 
years ago, this study utilizes one of the largest, most systematically col- 
lected bodies of information on sex differences of educationel leaders. 

The biographical characteristics of women principals, comparable to 
those of other women in higher education, were significantly different 
from those of male principals. The women were more likely to be single, 
with fathers from higher occupational status groups and of a higher 
educational level. In addition, women principals had mothers who were 
almost twice as likely to be teachers as those of the mer. in the study, 
indicating that their mothers may have played an important role in 
their development. 

The sex of principals had an important bearing on the career decisions 
and occupational histories of the subjects. Women selected teaching as a 
career at a much earlier age than men and had a stronger motivation 
toward teaching as a career than men. The length of time that it took 
women to become principals was also significantly longer. Women had 
lower aspirations to become principals than men, who were motivated more 
often by financial and status considerations. 

Gross and Trask found that the lower aspirations for professional 
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advancement of women compared with their male counterparts were in 
sharp contrast to the higher abilities and greater sensitivities of women 
principals. The women showed greater concern with individual differences 
in pupils, the social and emotional development of pupils, and efforts to 
help deviant pupils. In addition, women had equally high standards for 
academic performance and equal ability to maintain student discipline. 
Women were more interested in instruction and enjoyed it more than men, 
while the men derived more satisfaction from the management of routine 
administrative affairs. 

The researchers found a significant difference in the performance and 
operation of the schools where principals were women. The women prin- 
cipals exerted greater control over their teachers’ professional activities 
than did men and associated more frequently with members of the faculty 
outside of school. Most important, the learning was higher on the average 
in the schools administered by women, and staff morale was not associated 
with the gender of the principal. In short, women principals: generally 
tended to have a stronger orientation toward effective teaching. Their 
performance was outstanding and there were’ no untoward effects from 
having women principals. 

The findings of the study demonstrate the unreasonableness of the 
current preferential treatment of males in hiring principals. In 1971 70% 
of the elementary school principals were males, despite the fact that 85% 
of the elementary teachers were women. In particular, as the authors 
indicate, the current practice of assigning male principals to difficult 
schools in low socioeconomic areas does not necessarily contribute to 
greater learning by students or to solving of school problems. In such 
schools, where students have learning difficulties, appointing principals 
with the background and skills shown by the women in the study would 
generally have advantages for revitalizing the instructional program, 
motivating teachers, and creating a learning environment conducive to 
rewarding educational and personal experiences for students. 

The findings of this study have important implications for other 
sociological studies of complex organizations and educational institutions. 
The sex of educational leaders and administrators does appear to have 
a significant bearing upon the goals, orientation, style, and outcomes of 
complex organizations. Sex roles determine early career experience and 
opportunities, which may in turn account for differences in performance 
and attitudes of those who serve in management and teaching positions. 
The fact that women principals had considerably more teaching experience 
than men before becoming principals contributed to their high perfor- 
mance. Therefore studies of other educational leaders such as university 
administrators and faculty might also show significant sex differences with 
effects on student learning and morale as well as the productivity of faculty. 
Future studies should be oriented toward multivariate analysis of the 
effects of sex, age, marital status, and professional experience for those 
in leadership positions. 
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Taking Chances: Abortion and the Decision Not:to Gontraceft.: By. Kristen 
Luker. ae D o of: California Asn 1975: 2p. oe 
$10.95., . 5 Pa 


Drew Empires" a 


Rutgers: University, Cusaden am Boat SPAS ER po 9 aie s 


Taking Chances i is about the behavior of white middle- -class women Sik 
respect to contraception. It is based on a survey of the ‘madical records 
of 500, women as well as in-depth interviews with 50. of, these ‘women, 
all of whom sought, abortions at a, San ‘Francisco clinic. From these data 
Kristin Luker has reconstructed the chain of subjective and often inarticu- 
late choices that had Jed to ‘the unwanted pregnancies, She has. captured 
the crucial social, organization underlying these choices and presented her 
results in the framework of cost/benefit analysis and ‘decision-making 
theory. The outcome, offered in the spirit of hypothesis generation, is a 
fundamental contribution to the social, nee of. behavior, concerning 
contraception. .,.,. eerie. 

Luker argues that unwanted eae are “the. ‘result ‘cf an ‘informed 
decision-making process: and more important, that this process is a rational 
one, in which women use means appropriate to. their goals. That. pregnancy 
occurred anyway for: the women in this study, is because most ‘of them 
were attempting to achieve more diffuse goals than simply preventing 
pregnancy” (p. 32). The recognition that women with unwanted preg- 
nancies are both informed and rational has theoretical and. practical 
consequences. 

This recognition provides the basis. for a new social psychology of 
contraception behavior: one that is sensitive and sympathetic. to women 
and one that is sharply counterposed to prevailing accounts of unwanted 
pregnancy. Prevailing accounts, as outlined by Luker, stress that women 
with unwanted pregnancies are either contraceptively ignorant or suffering 
from interpsychic conflict. Both theories, she points out, assume that the 
important dimensions of such pregnancies are information and rationality: 
a contraceptively ignorant woman would simply lack infcrmation. about 
effective methods of birth control while a knowledgeable woman would 
possess such information and use it effectively. Luker contends, however, 
that information is erroneously associated with effective usage. Knowl- 
edgeable women may still have unwanted pregnancies because they | are 
unwilling or unable to act on the information they have at hand. 

Nor can this inability or unwillingness be taken, the author asserts, 
as evidence of “interpsychic conflict” or “irrationality. ” Liker notes that 
fertility control researchers have an extremely narrow view of rational 
behavior. It is considered to be the “presence of a body of thinķing which 
defines goals (such as the prevention of pregnancy), defines. appropriate 
means to achieve the goal (such as the. use of contraception), and then 
uses the means in an effort to achieve the goal” (p..30). A woman who 
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fails.,to follow throughs on- her-avowed, goal, of, preventing, pregnancy, is 
deemed -ambivalent-or, neurotic: -The singular nature o$ ithis goal. definition 
is compounded;- - by: -its - -institutionalization.., , Abortion., and; contraception 
clinic:}personnel -assume! an ; automatic -high icost for, nwanted, pregnancy 
against : the; presumed: benefits: of: contraception; -The::problem - with..this 
kind: of-assessment,. states-Luker;, isthat ,it.allows for,only one.goal:,.the 
prevention: of: :pregnancy;; Wome who have, done: their, <Cost accounting 
differently-are viewed as; self- destructive ‘and: irrational. Luk er?s aim.is, to 
pursue. contraception -behavior:,in, the. context, of. social AS opposed tO 
technical understandings -of the.costs. and, benefits- -of pregnancy, contra: 
ception; and abortion; i so tee en ionad Ti goz isni, l 
oicFor. the-women;in ; ‘this, study, the. costs: of “contraception. were. higher 
than :the-costs; of: unwanted. pregnancy. : Luker,.portrays „these ; women. .as 
constantly evaluating costs. against benefits-prior. to-and. during: individual 
sexual, encounters: and: over ;the -whole-.of.,their, reproductive lives. Women 
engage in-.tacit-bargaining- andthe; bargain may;.given the- proper. circum- 
stances, be struck:in;favor. of risk-taking. From:.this. vantage, point, women 
whose’ contraceptive;histories,-reveal previous -effective, and, consistent . suse 
(and who-should: therefore ‘‘know. better’). may alter- their:cost, accounting 
— begin: 'to- take, risks—occasionally ;or on a. long-term -basis,. For. Luker, 
then;;:there-is -noj qualitative. difference, -between. women with records of 
contraception: failure and :those with more successful. ‘tecords potentially 
all women, would risk- the decision, not, to. confracept. -ypg gge ospis 

“What then. is this risk-taking- -about? “To become a; ‘risk-taker. a woman 
must initially develop the appropriate “set,” that is, she must assign a 
low’ Value to Supa ‘and -a high value- to. pregnancy.: “This. Step is 


















contraception prs another to the, hehehe: of; E ‘For example, a 
woman : may, havea: -chronic dissatisfaction . „with „her „contraception. (the 
weight- gain associated with- the Pill); and still, be -an. effective user, If, 
however, something changes in. her life. (the death of..a, close relative, an 
impending. separation or‘divorce, from , her; -partner).. she. may, -develop,. the 
appropriate -risk- taking set. Or,--a..woman may.-assign-a low.,value, to 
contraception, because; to acquire: -a--birth..control_ method, would. ‘þe; an 
acknowledgment that she; is sexually. : actives „O> overly., calculating... This 
woman-eould develop..a risk- -taking ; set if she. subjectively saw:the, sexual 
encounter. as- calling .for., shyness. or. spontaneity.: -These çost- -accounting 
examples are amy outside: the: = scope of- Seationality”. as, outlined above. 


in the: context, of everyday life... ae Sia RAN seo" usa rA Lge a 

In, addition to the. ‘appropriate set, a: risk-taking. woman. must be., able 
to. discount: the- likelihood: of _pregnancy...She.- knows. that. : pregnancy; can 
occur,,but, for: a :variety-, .of- reasons, „dismisses , it, as,a- serious. possibility. 
Women tacitly bargain in a situation of uncertainty, ‘that i is, the likelihood 
of becoming pregnant is not known from one exposure to the next. 


Consequently, she may simply take short-run chances. If taking this kind 
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of chance does not lead to pregnancy (and there is a time Jag), a woman 
may more easily discount the long-term risk of pregnancy and continue 
her risk-taking behavior. Luker contrasts this short-term risk-taking to 
the way fertility control researchers calculate the long-term probability of 
pregnancy. Here, the magnitude of the probabilities is Enown and the 
researcher can estimate quite accurately the probability of pregnancy given 
the use of different contraception methods over time. What happens, Luker 
suggests, is that women who bargain under short-term conditions of 
uncertainty are held accountable by researchers and clin:c personnel as 
if they were taking long-term risks of known magnitude. 

The final step in risk-taking is contingent on the abilicy to reverse a 
pregnancy should it occur. Undoing a pregnancy is a relatively simple 
matter under liberalized abortion laws. The legal situation, then, minimizes 
the cost of unwanted pregnancy and, Luker notes, the rate of therapeutic 
abortions has increased under relaxed legislation. Most af this increase, 
she states, may be related to the risk-taking behavior of women. Policy- 
makers and legislators, prior to legalization, were concerned about just 
this sort of outcome. And the specter of abortion as a primary method of 
fertility control remains a potential argument against reform. Luker 
anticipates such damaging use of her findings: “. . . since there will always 
be risk-takers, . . . it seems more rational for a society to tolerate a 
slightly greater number of potential risk-takers in order not to penalize 
women who have no workable alternative to risk-taking, women whose 
interlocking networks of costs and benefits make risk--aking virtually 
inevitable” (p. 98). 

The situation of the “inevitable risk-taker” is not follow2d up in Taking 
Chances. This is unfortunate especially since the authcr suggests that 
the concept of women-as-risk-takers is sufficient to depict the contraception 
behavior of all women, that is, women variously located ir the social class 
structure. She offers only one clue, lost in a passage on the cost accounting 
of middle-class women: “It is important to note that there may be costs 
to contraception beyond the ones analyzed here” (p. 41:. She continues 
in a footnote: “In particular, other research has suggested that the cost 
accounting of the poor and minority women may be very different” (p. 41). 
The point is promising and certainly merits further attention. 

Taking Chances offers other insights: there is a discussion of risk-taking 
in relation to female responsibility for contraception and women’s account- 
ability for unwanted pregnancy. In addition, risk-taking is analyzed 
structurally with particular attention paid to the bargaining position of 
women in a marriage market favoring males. In sum, Taking Chances 
presents a wealth of suggestive data and its analysis opens contraception 
behavior to sociological investigation. It would provide 2xcellent supple- 


mentary reading for courses in demography, sex-roles, and women’s studies. | 
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Gordon, Suzanne 
LONELY IN AMERICA , 


“An excellent study of a personal problem that i is reaching epi- 
demic proportions in modern America. Sordon has carefully 
researched the problems of loneliness by interviewing people 
in various parts of the country. Her report is very sensitive to 
the pain that many people feel in their loneliness; yet, her 
analysis never becomes maudlin or sentimental. . . . this 
book can profitably be used in many diferent academic set- 
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graduate levels.”—Choice. “This is a serious matter and Miss 
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the scope of the phenomenon, speculates learnedly about its 
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limpidly to clarify her subject.” —The New York Times Book 
Review. ”. . . she has effectively put together an eye-opener.” 
—ALA Booklist. 
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Curtis, Jean 
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bands and their children talk about the difficulties they face, 
the satisfactions they've found, and the ways they cope. “A 
sanguine and always reasonable look at the best of both pos- 
sible worlds along with the live-in liabi ities, this is based on 
the experiences of some 200 women.”—The Kirkus Reviews. 
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some fascinating articles on fathers and the male reaction 
to changes in family structure. . . . The overall theme is not 
the death of the family, but rather its recreation into more 
practical forms; and an orientation toward these new forms 
emerges from each article.”—Library Journal. Contributors 
include Caroline Bird, Todd Gitlin, Nanci Hollander, ‘Anne 
Roiphe, Gail Sheehy, S. M. Miller, Benjamin Spock and Urie 
Bronfenbrenner. 

(21414 $4.95 
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North American Indians, one cannot help but be struck anew 
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Class and Status in France . 
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JANE MARCEAU. © Class and Status in France provides an interesting case 
study, showing the immobility of social structure in a modern capitalist society. 
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in opportunities for social promotion, and in access to education, culture, and 
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JACK. GOODY, JOAN THIRSK 
and E. P. THOMPSON, Editors 


“The authors, all scholars prominent in 
this field, emphasize the variety of lineage 
structures, their changes, and their effects 
on wealth distribution. An excellent collec- 
tion from a still very specialized field. . . .” 
~-Library Journal $19.95 
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A Critique of Exchange Theory 


ANTHONY HEATH 


“|. well written, urbane, thoughtful, and 
stimulating. . . ."—Sociology: Reviews of 
New Books. “This work is highly recom- 
mended for upper-division undergraduate 
and graduate students.”—Choice 
Hardcover $16.95 Paper $5.95 
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JOAN BUSFIELD and 
MICHAEL PADDON 


Analyzing the factors which have influ- 
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Israel in Comparative Perspective 
PAUL RITTERBAND 
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analyses of the so-called brain-drain prob- 
lem.”—Joseph David, Hebrew University | 
and The University-of Chicago. ASA Rose ` 
Monograph Series í 
Hardcover $13.95 Paper $4.95 


MIDDLE START 


An Experiment in the Educational 
Enrichment of Young Adolescents 


J. MILTON YINGER, et al 


Conducted for three consecutive summers, 
Middle Start was an intensive six-week 
academic course that indicated that, even 
in the middle years, inner city children can 
be significantly- helped by experimental 
programs. ASA Rose Monograph Series 
Hardcover $13.00 Paper $4.95 
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The League of Revolutionary 
Black Workers 


JAMES A. GESCHWENDER 
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SEXUAL DEVIANCY IN SOCIAL CONTEXT 
Edited by Clifton D. Bryant, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
Depending on the interpretive context, some sexual 
behavior may be classified as deviant when pzacticed in 
private, and tolerated as a necessary concession to the 
' maintenance of social equilibrium when institutionalized as 
group or commercial enterprise. This unique collection of 20 articles. examines 
this dichotomy in various contexts to provide a deeper awareness o: the inter- 
related nature of certain kinds of sexual activity and other configurations of 
socially sanctioned behavior. 
Clothbound $10.00 Paperbound $6.95 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE THROUGH SCIENCE FICTION 
Edited by Joseph D. Olander, Special Assistant to the Florida 
Commissioner of Education, and Martin H. Greenberg, University 
of Wisconsin at Green Bay 

Three aspects of the field of criminal justice—Culture, Community, and 
Crime; The Criminal Justice Process; and Criminal Justice Outcomes—are il- 
lustrated by 13 gripping science fiction stories. Each story is accompanied by a 
substantial introduction which critically appraises its specific concepts in terms of 
the study of criminal justice. 
Clothbound $12.50 Paperback $6.95 


ST. LOUIS 
Edited by Selwyn K. Troen, Ben Gurion University, and 
Glen E. Holt, Washington University 

The first major contribution to St. Louis history since the turn of the century, 
this collection of documents and articles recreates the history of the cty with par- 
ticular reference to the processes by which it grew and to the problems entailed 
by its growth. 
Clothbound $12.50 Paperback $6.95 


YOUTH AND CHANGE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
By Louis M. Seagull, formerly, University of Pennsylvania 

Views the political behavior of youth as following certain generational pat- 
terns, with youth as an agent for social, cultural, and political change—not as a 
consequence of recent extraordinary events, but as part of a basic cyclical 
societal evolution. 
Clothbound $10.00 Paperback $5.95 ° 
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INTERETHNIC RELATIONS 

An Essay in Sociological Theory 

E.K. Francis, University of Munich 

“Professor Francis’ book is one of the more ambitious, systematic and wide- 
scale treatments of ethnicity to have come out in the last decade."— Pierre L. 
van den Berghe, University of Washington 

“This is an exceptionally well conceived and wide-ranging book."— 

Choice 1976, 416 pages, $24.00 


SOCIOBIOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR 

David P. Barash, University of Washington 

“SOCIOBIOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR is swift and light in style, but entirely seri- 
ous in content. Professor Barash has provided an excellent primer that can serve 
well in biology courses but is also particularly suitable as an introduction of the 
subject to social scientists."—Edward O. Wilson, Harvard University 1977, 416 
pages, $10.95 cloth, $5.95 paper 
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A Non-Technical Approach 

Ronald J. Hy, University of Mississippi 
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graduate social science methods course.”"— Dennis J: Donoghue, Boise State 
University 

“| highly recommend Professor Hy's book.”— Professor John A. Clinton, 


‘Montgomery College 1977, 192 pages, $10.95 cloth, $5.95 paper 
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The Political Sociology of Health and Medical Care 

Elliott A. Krause, Northeastern University 
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exercise of power in the health arena."— Gary L, Albrecht, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; 

“One of the most important works on the political economy of health care. "—— 
Robert Alford, University of California, Santa Cruz 1977, 348 pages, $12.95 
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1973. The analysis traces the im- 
pact of the-law. on narcotics use 
and drug- -related crime. The pro- 
cess of. implementing the law. by 
the State’s criminal justice system 


.isalso examined. This qualitative 


and quantitative analysis is one of 


` the first of its kind undertaken to 
evaluate the results ofa legislative, 
program- designed. to combat. 
_ crime. ` The report. can be helpful 
“to other: states “which `are de- 
‘veloping strategies to control il- 


legal drug use and crime. 





Price: $4.00. -|:: 


Tales Out of School 
_ Implementing Organizational 
Change in the Elementary Grades 


Leila Sussmann 


This participant-observer report high- 
lights the problems of organizational 


.Change in three elementary schools: an 


integrated ghetto school, an ethnically 
mixed urban school, and a white middle- 


| Glass suburban school: It is filled with 
“insights into the validity and problems of 


instituting individualized instruction and 
open education. It also offers vivid ac- 
counts of school conditions ‘such as re- 
sistance to change, unclear, goals and ex- 
ternal pressures ‘that often block the im- 
plementation of changes that have been 
adopted. 

290 pp. November ISBN 097-2 $15.00 


Society Under Siege 


- A-Psychology of Northera Ireland 
Rona M. Fields `> 


'. From--testing and interviews with the 
people of Northem, ‘Ireland, the author: 


has. developed, a case, study of the long- 
term effects of stress ona population. She 


_ identifies ‘social . control mechanisms 


which produce a mixture of chaos and 
docility and argues. that England estab- 
lished these in order to destroy the iden- 
tity of the people—a process she calls 
“psychological genocide.“ 


336 pp. 1977 ISBN 074-3 $15.00 


Temple University Press 


Attach this ad to your letterhead and send to: 
Temple, University Press, Broad & Oxford Sts., Phita., 
Pa. '19122. All orders must be prepaid or include Mas- 
ter Charge ‘complete’ acct. no.. bank no.. exp. date, 
and signature. 

Important! Your librarian will want to 
know about these books. Please forward this to him 
or her. 

Atten thors) ns 
OTates Out of Schoot: Implementing pineal 
Change inthe Elementary Grades - (ISBN s: 

87722-097-2; $15.00), Lella Sussman 


5 OSoċiety Under Siege: A Psyc hology of Northern Ire- 


land (ISBN 0-87722-074-3; $15.00), Reng M. Fields 


. would make valuable additions to our library. Please 
„take the appropriate action to ‘order them. Feel free to 


call me for my personal sepa 0, 
Signed: = ge eae i 
Dept: __-_-~ anes idee 








Corporate and Governmental Deviance 


Problems of Organizational Behavior in Contemporary Society 
Edited by M. DAVID ERMANN, University of Delaware, and RICHAR®D J. 
LUNDMAN, Ohio State University. O During the past five years there have been 
numerous reports of deviant acts by large organizations, including illegal corpo- 
rate campaign contributions, prison abuse, police homicide, and ccrporate negli- 
gence that causes 100,000 work-related deaths per year. This reader collects the 
best writing on these subjects. 

March 1978 256 pp. paper $3.50 


Human Nature, Class, and Ethnicity 


MILTON M. GORDON, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. O The centerpiece 
of this group of essays is a provocative exposition of a new theory of human ' 
nature, a subject which all social scientists and social practitioners must address, 
Professor Gordon contends. He first surveys the views of important sociologists 
on human nature, then presents his own theory, taking into account both biologi- 
cal predispositions and the social and environmental forces which interact with 
them. Remaining papers highlight Gordon's significant analytic werk in racial and 
ethnic group relations, assimilation and pluralism, social stratification, and 
marginality. 

February 1978 320 pp. cloth $11.95 paper $3.50 


Masters of Social Psychology 


Freud, Mead, Lewin, and Skinner 

JAMES E. SCHELLENBERG, Indiana State University. C The lives of these 
modern masters are explored here to show a direct correlation between their life 
experiences and their subsequent theories. The author examines the interre- 
lationships and limitations of their respective theories and shows ‘heir profound 
impact on contemporary social psychology and everyday life. 

January 1978 160 pp. cloth $9.95 paper $2.00 


Hearth and Home 

Images of Women in the Mass Media 

Edited by GAYE TUCHMAN, Queens College and the Graduate Center, City 
University of New York; ARLENE KAPLAN DANIELS, Northwestem University; 
and JAMES BENET. O How do the media say women and men should behave? 
What do they tell a little girl to expect or hope for when she becomes a woman? 
These are among the questions which social science researchers address in 
important original papers. 

March 1978 320 pp. cloth $16.00 paper $3.00 





Karl Marx: Selected Writings 


Edited by DAVID McLELLAN, University of Kent 
1977 624 pp. cloth $12.00 paper $6.00 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN SCIENCE 
Elbert Stewart, Bakersfield College 


Thorough and up-to-date: SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN 
SCIENCE makes sure your students have the solid background 
they need in an introductory course. Yet it also uses frequent 
article inserts and detailed case histories to define difficult 
current topics such as race and ethnic studies, sex and age 
inequality, deviant behavior and political power. 


Special chapters for special issues: Four innovative chapters— 
on Total Institutions; the Sociology of Work and Leisure; 
Stratification; Sex and Age; and The Interdependent World— 
focus on current issues and aspects of sociology that the average 
text just doesn’t cover adequately. 


Aids to understanding: This text is one of the few to incorporate 
its study guide into the text. Each chapter begins with learning 
objectives and concludes with a summary, a list of people and 
terms to know, 30 objective questions, and several discussion 
questions. 


Why adopt SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN SCIENCE? Written 
for freshman-level reading and developed for rapid learning, 
SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN SCIENCE offers coverage of 
all the major sociological theories in a package that is 
stimulating, exciting and as current as today’s headlines. 


Exceptionally detailed Instructor’s Manual. Test Bank 
featuring 1500 objective questions. 





672 pages, 14.95. Available January, 1978 


w hi K price subject to change 
PH 
Hill | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY/COLLEGE DIVISION 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 






IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FROM 


PERGAMON 


Chaim |. Waxman 

THE STIGMA OF POVERTY: 

A CRITIQUE OF POVERTY THEORIES AND POLICIES 

A critica! analysis of the cultural and situational views of poverty, offering 
an alternative perspective which takes both the poor and the non-poor 
into account, and proposes a new approach to social welfare policy. 
160 pp 1977 008021798-2 f $3.95 008021800-8 h $10.00 


























Raymond L. Hall, editor 
BLACK SEPARATISM AND SOCIAL REALITY: 
RHETORIC AND REASON 


A unique exploration of black separatism as a sociai reality through an 
inquiry into its complex historical and contemporary dynamics, utilizing a 
multidisciplinary, multi-dimensional perspective. 

300 pp. 1977 “0 08 019509-1 i $11.95 008019510-5 h $25.00 


OF CONTINUING. INTEREST... 
Phyllis A. Katz, editor 


TOWARDS THE ELIMINATION OF RACISM 
458 pp. 1976 008018317-4 f $9.50 008 018316-6 h $20.00 


Marshall H. Segall 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND PUBLIC POLICY: 


A POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
336 pp. 1976 008 017853-7 f $9.50 008017087-0 h $18.00 


John E. Tropman, Milan Dluhy, Roger Lind 
and Wayne Vasey with Tom A. Croxton 


STRATEGIC PERSPECTIVES ON SOCIAL POLICY — 
300 pp. 1976 008018226-7 f $8.50 008018227-5 h $14.50 


T. Scarlett Epstein and Darretl Jackson, editors 


THE FEASIBILITY OF FERTILITY PLANNING ‘ 
252 pp. 1977 008021837-7 f $8.00 008021452-5 h $25.00 













Theodore X. Barber 


PITFALLS IN HUMAN RESEARCH: TEN PIVOTAL POINTS 
159 pp. 1976 0 08 020935-1 h $6.95 


Canadian customers: add 10% to prices quoted, i 


PERGAMON PRESS 


Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, N.Y. 10523 
75 The East Mall, Toronto, Ontario M8Z 5W3 
Headington Hill Hall, Oxford OX3 OBW, England 


FAMILIES IN THE ENERGY CRISIS 


impacts and‘Implications for Theory and Policy 

Robert Perlman and Roland L. Warren, Brandeis University 

In this report of the effects of the 1973-74 energy crisis and subsequent 
energy conservation measures on the life styles of 1440 families, the authors 
conclude that most American families were not seriously disrupted by the 
crisis—but that some lower income families, older people, and minority 
group households did suffer substantial alteration of life styles. 


Ín preparation, 


EVALUATION OF BEHAVIOR THERAPY 
Issues, Evidence, and Research Strategies 
Alan E. Kazdin, The Pennsylvania State 
University and G. Terence Wilson, Rutgers 
An appraisal of the efficacy of behavior 
therapy and of research strategies for out- 
come evaluation—specific recommendations 
for future approaches to treatment evalua- 
tion. $15.50 


NEW TRENDS OF PSYCHIATRY IN THE 
COMMUNITY 

Edited by George Serban, M.D., New York 
University 

These papers seek to clarify the definition 
of community psychiatry, identify its 
scientific roots and examine its clinical 
responsibilities. They were prepared for the 
Fourth International Symposium of the 
Kittay Scientific Foundation. 
In preparation. ca. $20.00 
HUMAN SETTLEMENT SYSTEMS 

Edited by Niles M. Hansen, International 
Institute for Applied Systems Analysis 
Extensive theoretical insights, models and 
empirical information on the processes that 
underlie evolving human settlement pat- 
terns. ca. $20.00 


PROBLEMS OF WORLD MODELING 
Political and Social Implications 

Edited by Rarl W. Deutsch, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Bruno Fritsch, Swiss Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology, Andrei S. Markovits, 
Harvard University, and Helio Jaguaribe, 
University Candido Mendes 

Substantive simulation models of major 
trends in world economics, politics and 
ecology—suggestions for meeting the chal- 
lenge of planning and developing effective 
world models. $17.50 


ca. $16.00 


DYNAMICS OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 
Neil Gilbert and Harry Specht, University 

of California, Berkeley 

This study of the 147 communities that 
Participated in the Model Cities Program, 
offers important insights into ways in which 
planners, politicians, citizen participants and 
social agencies contribute to planning com- 
munity change programs. 
In preparation. ca. $16.50 
POVERTY AND HEALTH 

Economic Causes and Consequences of 
Health Problems 

Harold S. Luft, Stanford University 
Education and income are strongly related 
to the probability of becoming disabled. This 
book identifies the poverty-related occupa- 
tional and socioeconomic factors which 
must be considered in policy determinations. 
In preparation ca. $15.50 


A DECENT HOME AND ENVIRONMENT 
Housing Urban America z 
Edited by Donald Phares, University of 
Missouri—St. Louis 

The outcomes and implications of the 1949 
Housing Act in three major areas: the home, 
the environment, and public policies. 

tn preparation ca. $15.00 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH PLANNING 
Community Development Based on 
Environmental and Health Precepts 

Malcolm S. Fitzpatrick, Senior Environ- 
mental Planner, Abt Associates 

Ecological and public health principles, the 
comprehensive planner must follow in order 
to protect the environment while actively 
creating projects which will benefit the in- 
habitants of a community. 


In preparation. ca. $17.50 


nger 


. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 Dunster Street e Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 





Ethnic variety has long been acknowl- 
edged as a major shaping force in 
American history; ethnicity itself, how- 
ever, is much more zomplex than many 
Americans are prepzred to admit. These 
freshly researched essays, written ex- 
pressly for this book and often path- 
breaking in their findings and insights, 
examine the group values, social struc- 
tures, life styles, and inner dynamics of 
specific ethnic communities, past and 
ongoing. Rejecting such simplistic, ad- 
versary polarizations as “WASP” v. 
“ethnic,” host v. immigrant, and black 
or Indian v. white, and also rejecting 
the popular “melting pot” metaphor as 
false in historical fact and misleading 
in social theory, The Ethnic Frontier 
presents ethnic history for its own sake, 
portraying in rich detail the tension 
and complexities within each group. 


CONTENTS: PETER d’ A. JONES and 
MELVIN G. HOLLI, The Cauldron of 
; American Values; JACQUELINE PETER- 
ee SON, “Wild” Chicago: The Formation 
and Destruction of a Multiracial Community on the Midwestern Frontier, 1816-1837; 
MELVIN G. HOLLI, French Detroit: The Clash of Feudal and Yankee Values; HUGO P. 
LEAMING, The Ben Ishmael Tribe: A Fugitive “Nation” of the Old Northwest; VICTOR 
GREENE, “Becoming American”: The Role of Ethnic Leaders—Swedes, Polés, Italians, 
Jews; EDWARD R. KANTOWICZ, Polish Chicago: Survival Through Solidarity; CHARLES 
BRANHAM, Black Chicago: Accommodationist Politics Before the Great Migration; ED- 
WARD MAZUR, Jewish Chicago: From Diversity to Community; LCUISE ANO NUEVO 
KERR, Mexican Chicago: Chicano Assimulation Aborted, 1939-1952; ARNOLD HIRSCH, 
Race and Housing: Violence and Communal Protest in Chicago, 1940-1960. 


“,.. fascinating in detail and rich in insight . . . deserves 
a large audience.” Arthur Mann, University of Chicago 


THE ETHNIC FRONTIER: 


Group Survival In Chicago And The Midwest 
Edited by Melvin G. Holli and Peter d’A.sjones 


AN 1705-X 304pages Paperback $5.95 5 
il WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 255 JerFeRson sve sE.crano Raros men 49803 





a 
Tracing his ideas from Greek and Indian polytheism to 
Nietzsche's Zarathustra, James Ogilvy maintains that 
pluralistic structures of Gods, communities, and many 
dimensional selves must replace the old order. “Ogilvys 
book encompasses the bedlam of the contemporary 
mind and makes a new kind of sense out of the multitude 
of its voices....The book will last because it is a sound and 
splendid building block supporting the new consciousness 
at the close of our century.’—James Hillman $14.95 


Many 
Dimensional, _ 
Man aS 


SELF, SOCIETY 
AND THE SACRED 


"JAMES A. 
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Announcing the. paperbourid 
edition of 


The Resolution of Conflict 


Constructive and Destructive Processes 
Morton Deutsch 


“Professor Deutsch has certainly done us a service not only by 
synthesizing the literature on all levels of conflict and offering various 
research designs for the study of conflict resolution, tut also by 
systematically setting up propositions about how to successfully regulate 
the resolution of conflict regardless of the units involved. . . . Thus, 
Professor Deutsch has made a substantial contributior not only to 
conflict theory, but also to the practical problems o? conflict 
resolution.”—Sociology Cloth $20.00 Paper $5.95 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 


Zygon 


Journal of Religion and Science À / 


Zygon seeks a union of scientific and religious understanding, of 
technology and that which is meaningful and sacred in life. To foster 
this union, Zygon’s contributors confront problems tha: require inte- 
grating information’ from diverse disciplines, such as ethics and genetics, 
ritual and biopsychology, myth and epistemology. 


Zygon frequently publishes special issues, focusing on a central theme 

and approaching it from a number of perspectives. Recent issues include: 

Genetics, Biological Evolution, and Ethics 

Papers from the Summer 1975 Symposium of the IRAS (vol. 11, no. 2, 
June 1976) 

Papers from the British Science and Religion Forum on the Problem 
of Consciousness (vol. 11, no. 4, December 1976) 


The Ecosystem, Energy, and Human Values (vol. 12, no. 2, June 1977) 


Published quarterly at The University of Chicago Press 
Raiph Wendell Burhoe, editor 


One-year subscriptions, USA: Institutions $18.00 Individualg,$14.D0 Students $10.00 
Single copies: Institutions $5.00 Individuals $4.00 


The University of Chicago-Press, 11030 Langley Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 60628 X 





MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 


: 


BACKGROUND 
WITH UNDERSTANDING 





MODERN 
GE 


Eighth Edition 
Henry A. Bowman 
University of Texas, and 


Graham B. Spanier, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Bowman and Spanier’s Modern 
Marriage—the eighth edition of a 
popular and authoritative text— 
combines Dr. Spanier’s current 
research and counseling expertise 
and Dr. Bowman’s forty years of 
teaching experience and field work, 


Various value-laden issues such as 
abortion, contraception and mar- 
riage alternatives are treated care- 
fully but completely. And other 
topics—both current and tradition- 
al—receive complete coverage as 
well. No other text offers such an 
effective combination of current in- 
sights, research, and decades of 
definitive field work. 
Available January, 1978; 
512 pages, $13.95 ° 

e 


prices subject to change 


Helping students with decisions about 
their personal lives can be one of the most trying 
yet rewarding tasks in higher education. These 
excellent texts offer invaluable insights and a strong academic 
foundation in the study of marriage and family. 











PERSONAL 


RELATIONSHIPS: 


AN APPROACH 
TO MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


Ernest J. Green, 
Prince George Community College 


Green’s PERSONAL RELATION- 
SHIPS puts the questions of `. 
marriage and relationships in a 
sociological context, enabling stu- 
dents to approach their closest 
human contacts with intelligence 
and knowledge. It offers a solid > 
theoretical background of social 
issues and cultural trends—yet 
touches the personal experiences of 
almost every student. 

Available December, 1977; 

448 pages, $12.95 

Instructor’s manuals are available 
for both texts. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY 
M COLLEGE DIVISION 
F nl 1221 Avenue of the Americas 


New York, N.Y. 10020 


oisns SOCIOLOGY TITLES 
New from 


GREENWOOD 


NEW RULERS IN THE GHETTO: 


The Community Development 
Corporation and Urban Poverty. 

by Harry Edward Berndt 

(Contrib. in Afro-American and African 
Studies, No. 28). 

LC 76-47888. ISBN 0-8371- 9399-0, 

161 pages. BNL/$13.95 


IN THE ALMOST PROMISED _ 
LAND: American Jews and Blacks, 
1915-1935. 

by Hasia R, Diner. 


(Contrib, in American History, No. 59). . 


LC 76-46767. ISBN 08371-94008. 
xvii, 271 pages. DIA/$17.50 


CONTEMPORARY ENTREPRE- 
NEURS: The Sociology of Resi- 
dential Real Estate Agents. 

by J. D. House. 

(Contrib, in Sociology, No. 25). 

LC 76-52329. ISBN 0-837 1-9533-0. 
xiv, 155 pages. HCE/$13.95 


PASSING: The Vision of Death 
in America. 

Edited by Charles O. Jackson. 
(Contrib. in Family Studies, No. 2). 
LC 77-23794, ISBN 0-8371-9757-0. 
Approx. 280 pages. JPA/$17.95 
(Available December 1977) 


BUDDHISM IN AMERICA: The 
Social Organization of an Ethnic 
Religious Institution. 

by Tetsuden Kashima. 

(Contrib. in Sociology, No. 26). 

LC 76-57837. ISBN 0-8371-9534-9. 
xvii, 272 pages. KSO/$17.50 


THE GIFTED STUDENT. 

by Jean M. Laubenfels. 
(Contemporary Problems of Child- 
hood, No. 1). 

LC 77-82696. ISBN 0-8271-9760-0. 
xii, 220 pages. . $15.00 
(Available December 1977), : 


A COAT OF MANY COLORS: 
Jewish Subcommunitizs in the 
United States.. 


` Edited by Abraham D. Levender. 


(Contrib. in Family Studés, No. 1). 
LC 77-71865. ISBN 0-8271-9539-X, 
xiii, 324 pages. LOM/$17.95 


THE DURKHEIMIAN SCHOOL: 
A Systematic and Comprehensive 
Bibliography. 

Compiled by Yash Nandan. 

LC 77-12. ISBN 0-8371-9532-2. 

li, 457 pages. MAD/$29,50 


MARX AND ENGELS ON 
ECOLOGY. 

Edited by Howard L. Parsons. 
(Contrib. in Philosophy, No. 8). 

LC 77-71866, ISBN 0-8371-9538-1. 
xiv, 262 pages. PME/$16.95 


URBANIZATION, POPULATION 
GROWTH, AND ECONOMIC ° 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

by Ernesto del Mar Pernia ` 

(Studies in Population and Urban 
Demography, No. 3). 

LC 77-24588. ISBN 8-8371-9721-X. 
Approx. 224 pages. EEU/$17.50 


Now available from 


GREENWOOD PRESS, INC. 
51 Riverside Avenue 
Westport, CT 06880 





a I 
Wa ' ; weal 
ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE IN HONOR OF 
BERT F. HOSELITZ 


Manning Nash, editor 
THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Irma Adelman 
Thomas (Lord) Balogh 
Martin Bronfenbrenner 
Henry J. Bruton 
Martin Carnoy 
Kingsley Davis 
S. N. Eisenstadt 
David Felix 
Norton Ginsburg 
Benjamin Higgins 
Albert O. Hirschman 
Harry G. Johnson . 
Nathan Keyfitz 
Simon Kuznets, 
Harvey Leibenstein 
David C. McClelland 
_ Gerald M. Meier 
Wilbert E. Moore 
Samuel A. Morley 
Cynthia Taft Morris 
Manning Nash 
Gustav F. Papanek 
Gustav Ranis 
Theodore W. Schultz 
H. W. Singer 
Adolf Sturmthal 
Jeffrey G. Williamson 


This 460-page collection was originally 
published in January 1977 as a supplement to 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, 
a quarterly which explores the mechanisms 
and implications of devélopment in countries 
throughopt the world, 


| Essays on Economic Development and 
Cultural Change (Order no. 0-226-56865-2) 


Regular price $12.00" EDCC subscriber 
price $9.00* 

*Tllinois residents add 5% sales tax 
One-year EDCC subscriptions: Institutions 


USA $24.00; Individuals USA $18.00; 
Students USA $14.40 
For further information write to The 


University of Chicago Press, 11030 Langley 
Avenue, Chicago, allinois 60628 ` 


ton 


E 


ALITTLE 
DEEPER 


THE GRIEF PROCESS: 
ANALYSIS l 
AND COUNSELING 


Yorick Spiegel draws from the realms of 
psychology, sociology, and pastoral 
theology. He examines theoretical ap- 
proaches as well as research data, com- 
plete with case studies. Translated by 
Elsbeth Duke. $13.95 


HOW TO HAVE 
A HAPPY MARRIAGE 


David and Vera Mace have created a 
practical workbook, complete with six 


weeks (a total of twenty-four hours) of 
material for examining and restructuring 
relationships. The book offers couples a 
chance to devleop their relationship with 
tested enrichment techniques. $6.95 


A Hgo o Hax 
. JH py 


Marre 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


in canada: g.r.welch co., Itd. 












What 9,120 people 





have to say about 





just about everything ` 







It's all in one data file, Six national 
surveys conducted annually since 1972, 







These surveys include replicated attitude 
questions on a wide range of topics, as well 
as a large selection of sociodemographic 
variables, 







Each annual survey in the cumulative data 
set acts as a subfile. Since most of the 
questions were asked in more than one year, 
the user may also treat the file as a single 
large data set. . The cumulative codebook 
provides full documentation. . 







The cumulative data set, including the 
annual General Social Surveys from 1972 
through 1977, costs $50, SPSS and OSIRIS 
system files can be obtained at an.additiona_ 
charge.. Special files for the 1977 General 
Social Survey and other individual years 
are also available. 









The General Social Survey is funded by 
u the National Science Foundation and conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Center, 








Questions about the General Social Survey 
may be directed to the project staff at the 
National Opinion Research Center, University i 
of Chicago, 6030 S. Ellis, Chicago, 111. 60637. 7 
The data sets are available through the Roper 
Public Opinion Research Center. 








Data from The Roper Public Opinion Research Center 





38 Mansfield St. Yale University 





New Haven, Conn. 06520 





orvack se 
an par Israel Divided 
now Ideological Politics in the Jewish State 
Rael Jean Isaac 
“In her fine study of some of Israel’s lesser-known political 
movements, Rael Isaac sheds much light on the singular char- 
acter of Israeli politics.”—Commentary 
“This learned, well-documented work brings together in read- 
able form a great deal of material otherwise inaccessible to 
those who read English.”—Jerusalem Post 
$3.95 paperback, $10.95 hardcover 


erback o, ‘ ‘ 
ow in PAP Inside Foreign Aid 
Judith Tendler 

“One finishes her book believing that there are many causes 
for our various failures. But one also finishes having learned 
a great deal and having been stimulated. . . . Should be read 
not only by everyone in AID but by all those in aid business 
and in the Foreign Service.”—Foreign Service Journal 

“Judith Tendler has written a very good book indeed. In the 
literature of aid, it is one of the few thoroughly original con- 
tributions to have appeared in recent years.”—Economic Jour- 
nal $3.45 paperback, $9.95 hardcover 


Peasant Politics 
Struggle in a Dominican Village 

Kenneth Evan Sharpe 
Drawing on his own two years of residence with a peasant 
family in the Dominican Republic, Sharpe traces the peasant 
movement's struggle against entrenched middlemen who are 
able to fix the value of the major cash crop of the region— 
coffee. Not only economic but also cultural elements which 
shape the struggle are analyzed—local kinship structures, 
patron-client relations, peasant beliefs, and the unusual activ- 
ist role played by the Catholic Church. $15.00 


Change and Continuity in American Politics 
Š The Social Bases of Political Parties 
David Knoke 
Using the Survey Research Center's data on presidential elec- 
tions from 1952 to 1972 and employing the Goodman system 
of contingency table analysis and other techniques, Knoke 
shows that with the exception of blacks and southerners, the 
voting behavior of most social groups remained fairly stable 
during this period. The author constructs a causal model to 
show how religion, race, region, and socio-economic status 
affect identification with a particular party. $11.50 


Johns Hopkins 


è The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 





Us erstunuls ty 
is the first step... 


Ii takes many steps to find the answers to today’s complex social problems. 
New Mosby books can bring you closer -through understanding. 


A | iew Book! DEATH, SOCIETY, AND 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE. This timely and 
thought-provoking new book explores 
the meaning of death and grief in our 
society. The author has integrated 
moral, religious, economic, and psy- 
clio-socic) aspects into a comprehensive 
basic text, By Robert J. Kastenbaum. 
March, 1977. Approx. 256 pages, 612” 
x 92’. About $6.95, 


A New Book! A SOCIOLOGY OF 
HEALTH. Emphasizing sociology rather 
than health care delivery systems, this 
innovative new text analyzes current 
developments in the sociology of health 
field. Some of the featured topics are: 
specialized health occupations (i.e. 
taith healing) and ‘Chinese-American 
modicine, By Andrew C, Twaddle, Ph.D. 
and Richard M. Hessler, Ph.D. Febru- 
ary, 1977, 350 rages plus FM I-XVII 
7” x 10", 68 illusirations. Price, $8.95. 








A New Book! AMERICAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: Challenges to Existence 
This insightful. study of major social 
movements is oriented around four 
basic themes: the search for meaning; 
the search for justice; the search for 
identity; and the search for survival. 
Within this format, the authors exam- 
ine contemporary social problems such 
as crime and race relations, By William 
McCord and Arline McCord. January, 
1977. 291 pages plus FM I-Xil, 7” x 
10”. Price, $7.95. 


A New Book! URBAN SOCIAL CON- 
FLICT. Exceptionally useful for urban 
sociology and social change courses, 
this new text examines social conflict 
within the urban culture. Actual case 
studies of historico! events are dis- 
cussed in depth. By Arline McCord and 
William McCord. January, 1977. 202 
pages plus FM I-XIV, 7” x 10”, Price, 
$6.95. 
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